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ROBERT   MANTELL  AS   BRUTUS  IN  "JULIUS  CESAR" 


eason  a  Triumph 


for  the  American 
Playwright 


theatrical  season  of  1906-7  was  not  a  particularly  bril- 
liant one,  but  it  was  interesting,  owing  to  the  excellent 
showing  made  by  the  American  dramatist.  The  foreign 
playwright  was  nowhere.  Practically  the  only  successes  were 
won  by  native  authors.  The  managers  say  they  made  money— 
which  to  them  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  things  dramatic- 
vet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  was  possible  in  view  of 
the  many  expensive  productions  made  and  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  successes.  Certainly  the  season  will  not  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  our  stage. 
If  we  except  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's  poetic  drama,  "Jeanne  d'Arc," 
no  work  of  any  extraordinary  literary  importance  was  put  forward. 
None  of  the  plays  which  became  popular  can  be  classed  among 
the  first  rank.  They  pleased  the  public  taste  of  the  moment,  but 
that  any  one  of  them  is  destined  to  live  in  the  literature  of  the 
drama  is  doubtful. 

During  the  season  in  New  York  new  plays  are  put  forward  at 
about  the  rate  of  three  a  week.  To  this  list  might  be  added  ob- 
scure and  unconsidered  ventures,  just  as  there  might  be  excluded 
from  it  revamped  adaptations  of  some  pretension.  Dramatiza- 
tions of  books  properly  belong 
to  it,  for  it  always  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  the  case 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  best  and  most  successful 
plays  must  be  drawn  from  that 
source.  Of  about  ninety  plays 
produced  last  season,  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  may  be  re- 
corded as  successful  as  meas- 
ured by  popular  acceptance  or 
more  exacting  standards  of 
value.  A  higher  degree  of  skill 
is  required  in  the  writing  of  a 
play.  Names  no  longer  have 
undisputed  or  favorable  au- 
thority, and  new  plays  by  new 
authors  are  taken  on  their 
merits.  The  new  dramatist,  it 
may  be  incidentally  remarked, 
contrary  to  the  absurd  belief 
generally  held,  is  invariably 
one  who  has  given  years  to  the 
acquirement  of  his  art,  and  if 
he  has  not  done  so  he  is  not 
equal  to  his  opportunities,  and 
may  be  counted  out  of  the  race. 

The  season  has  demonstrated 
a  rapid  advance  in  playwriting 
by  American  dramatists,  new 
and  old.  The  best  successes 
have  been  by  American  dram- 
atists with  home  subjects.  This 
tendency  is  marked.  George 
Broadhurst  has  treated  of  mu- 
nicipal political  corruption  in  a 
way  possible  only  to  an  Amer- 


ican dramatist  skilled  in  his  art,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  it.  For  the  first  time,  in  "The  Man  of  the  Hour," 
he  has  taken  hold  of  a  real  and  vital  subject  and  drawn  the  char- 
acters of  the  moment  to  the  life.  Next  in  order  of  success  comes 
Paul  Armstrong's  "Salomy  Jane."  Proceeding  from  the  real  and 
the  romantic  we  had  the  fantastic  in  "Brewster's  Millions,"  the 
fantastic  becoming  real  in  the  constant  animation  and  sincerity  of 
the  action.  "The  Three  of  Us"  was  simplicity  itself,  owing  a 
good  part  of  its  success  to  its  fine  and  minute  touches  of  actual 
life.  "The  Chorus  Lady,"  with  a  conventional  situation  or  so, 
was  preponderatingly  true  in  incident  and  new  in  character.  "The 
Rose  of  the  Rancho"  was  the  customary  triumph  of  an  unequaled 
stage  management  in  effects  in  lighting  and  other  devices  of  the 
stage,  with  a  sufficiency  of  the  dramatic.  "The  New  York  Idea" 
prevailed  by  force  of  brilliant  epigram,  and  a  pitiless  adherence 
to  the  superficialities  of  sentiment  and  life  in  a  society  more  or 
less  real.  "The  Road  to  Yesterday"  satisfied  the  imaginative 
yearnings  of  many  by  its  novelty.  The  success  of  "The  Great 
Divide,"  inexplicable  as  it  was  to  some  in  view  of  its  false  premise, 
must  be  conceded  by  the  practical  test  of  full  houses  and  continued 

prosperity.  It  advances  the 
more  or  less  able  proposition, 
claimed  as  a  somewhat  new 
discovery  in  psychology,  that 
man  and  wife,  whatever  the 
circumstances  of  the  marriage, 
are  reconciled  and  spiritually 
made  one  by  the  birth  of  a 
child — sometimes.  It  is  a  pro- 
fessionally uplifting  play  for 
people  who  think  they  think. 

A  number  of  other  American 
plays  were  comparative  fail- 
ures. "The  Prince  <>f  India" 
was  the  most  elaborate  produc- 
tion, surpassingly  fine  in  some 
of  its  scenic  features,  the  in- 
terior of  a  mosque  being  the 
most  daring  representation  of 
interior  space  and  architecture 
conceivable.  Should  the  play- 
be  revised  with  reference  to 
the  unity  of  its  action,  it  may 
yet  be  reckoned  as  an  achieve- 
ment. "Clothes"  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  play,  but  its 
scenic  equipment  could  not 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
plot  and  action.  William  Gil- 
lette was  unable  to  overcome 
by  comedy  the  nambypambi- 
ness  of  his  "Clarice."  Mr. 
Fitch  did  some  of  his  best 
characteristic  writing,  in  inci- 
dent, details  and  touches  of 
character  in  several  plays,  no- 
tably "The  Truth,"  but  he  de- 
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veloped  an  indifference  to  solidity  of  construction  that 
brought  him  defeat  where  he  could  have  added  to  a  reputa- 
tion grounded  in  rare  qualities  of  individuality  and  artistic 
skill.  Mr.  Klein  did  not  score  with  "The  Daughters  of 
Men,"  honest  in  purpose,  but  artificial  in  execution.  "The 
House  of  Mirth"  was  a  prompt  and  absolute  disaster,  pos- 
sibly brought  about  by  compromises  in  the  authorship. 
Broadhurst's  "Mills  of  the  Gods"  was  ineffective  because  of 
its  untenable  moral  and  social  proposition.  "The  Spoilers" 
was  exceedingly  virile  in  parts,  but  overwrought,  and  re- 
quires technical  revision.  "All-of-a-Sudden  Peggy"  was 
deficient  in  probability  and  handling.  "The  Lilac  Room" 
was  a  hopeless  mass  of  confusion,  but  it  had  in  it  the  making 
of  a  farce.  Miss  Bingham  personally  never  acted  better. 
"The  Boys  of  Company  B."  illustrated  the  American  ten- 
dency toward  episode  and  interesting  bits  of  life,  but  with- 
out substance  in  story. 

Mr.  Mackaye's  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  was  of  the  highest  order 
of  poetic  beauty  in  verse,  but  lacking  in  cumulative  force. 
The  production  maintained  the  advanced  standard  of  stage 
production  exercised  by  Sothern  and  Marlowe.  Mr.  Mans- 
field's "Peer  Gynt"  must  be  reckoned  as  American  in  literary 
shaping  and  stagecraft.  The  profusion  of  material  baffled 
all  effort,  the  character  wholly  unsympathetic,  the  symbol- 
ism vague,  the  sentiment  never  reaching  consistency  or 
reason.  Ibsen  or  no  Ibsen,  it  must  have  sentiment  and 
reason  in  it  if  it  is  ever  to  gain  the  serious  attention  of 
American  audiences.  "The  Ambitious  Mrs.  Alcott"  and 
"The  Marriage  of  Reason"  require  no  comment. 

Our  stage  gained  Madame  Nazimova,  a  Russian  actress, 
now  playing  in  English,  whose  career  seems  assured,  an  ac- 
tress of  great  promise  and  some  fulfilment.  To  say  that  she 
has  thrown  her  sisters  in  the  art  into  eclipse  would  be 
absurdly  premature.  A  new  play  produced  by  her  was 
Bracco's  "Comtesse  Coquette."  Her  performances  of  Ib- 
sen characters  added  something  to  their  interpretation. 

Of  distinctly  foreign  performances,  Novelli  was  phe- 
nomenal in  the  variety  of  his  repertory.  While  he  was 
recognized  as  an  uncommon  artist,  criticism  of  him  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  unauthoritative  and  unsatisfactory 
when  addressed  to  a  public  that  cannot  understand  him  in 
Italian.  He  will  never  conquer  this  country  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. It  matters  not  how  industrious  he  may  be  or  how 
much  there  may  be  written  of  him.  All  acting,  except  in  a 
limited  repertory,  by  strangers  in  a  foreign  country  is  for 
the  most  part  futile. 

The  season  saw  also  the  passing  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  appeared  in  his  "Captain  Brassbound's  Con- 
version," but  it  converted  no  one  to  a  different  belief  as  to 
his  brilliant  mental  posing.  Miss  Terry  also  played  the 
Dutch  play,  "The  Good  Hope,"  a  mournful  bit  of  salt-water 
misery,  harrowing  enough,  but  without  the  response  of 
tears.  Pinero,  with  a  rather  artificial  comedy,  "His  House  in 
Order,"  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  with  an  old-fashioned  melo- 
drama, "The  Hypocrites,"  maintain  the  standard  of  the  Eng- 
lish playwrights.  Forbes  Robertson,  in  Shaw's  "Caesar  and 
Cleopatra,"  a  play  in  which  the  cynic's  cynicism  was  pene- 
trating and  not  disagreeable,  established  himself  again  with 
us.  "The  Silver  Box,"  "The  Shulamite"  and  other  English 
plays  failed  to  please,  as  did  Sudermann's  "John  the  Baptist.'1 
The  musical  comedies  were  less  in  evidence.  Practically 
all  of  them  have  been  successes  in  their  way,  but  criticism  of 
them  is  exercised  only  while  the  horns  are  blowing,  the  music 
swelling,  the  choruses  in  movement  and  the  calcium  is  at 
work,  not  necessarily  here.  Additional  plays  of  a  pleasing 
quality  we  might  mention.  The  significance  of  the  season 
lies  in  the  growing  preponderance  of  American  writers  and 
subjects  and  that  indifferent. plays  will  no  longer  succeed. 
New  subjects  and  novelty  of  treatment  are  demanded.  The 
distinctly  conventional  is  banished  to  the  smaller  circuits. 
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AMELIA    STONE    IN    "THE    ORCHID" 


From  Le  Theatre,  Paris 


The  awakening  of  Melisande 
SCEXE  IN    "PELLEAS   ET   MELISANDE,"   OPERA   BY   CLAUDE   DEBUSSY   AND   MAURICE    MAETERLINCK 


Operatic  Novelties  to  Be  Heard  Here  Next  Season 


AT  least  three  operas  which  have  met  with  great  success  in 
Paris  and  in  other  continental  cities,  but  which  have  never 
been  heard  in  this  country,  are  promised  New  Yorkers 
during  the  coming  season  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  Of 
these  three  the  newest  is  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  the  music  by 
Claude  Debussy,  the  libretto  taken  from  Maeterlinck's  drama  of 
the  same  name,  which  it  closely  follows.  This  work  was  pro- 
duced in  1902  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Albert  Carre,  and  with  Mary  Garden  in  the  role  of  Melisande. 
As  Miss  Garden  returns  to  sing  at  the  Manhattan  next  year,  she 
will  create  the  role 
for  American  audi- 
ences as  well. 

The  opera  is 
written  in  twelve 
scenes,  and  was 
staged  with  the 
care  and  scenic 
beauty  which 
makes  these  Paris- 
i  a  n  productions 
noted.  It  required 
eight  different  sets, 
one  of  which  is 
herewith  repro- 
duced. Of  his 
opera,  M.  Debussy 
thus  expressed 
himself  at  the  time 
of  its  production : 

"I  have  tried 
with  all  my 
strength,  and  with 
all  my  sincerity  to 
identify  my  music 
with  the  poetic  es- 


From  Le  Theatre,  Paris 


"PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE"— THE  SCENE  IN  THE  GROTTO 


sence  of  the  drama.  I  have  above  all  respected  the  character  and 
the  life  of  my  personages.  I  wished  that  they  should  express  en 
dchors  de  moi  themselves.  I  let  them  sing  to  me;  I  tried  to  listen 
to  them,  and  to  interpret  them  faithfully.  I  wished  that  the  action 
should  never  cease,  that  it  should  continue  uninterrupted.  I  wished 
to  avoid  parasitical  musical  phrases.  In  hearing  a  work  the  spec- 
tator, is  accustomed  to  experience  two  kinds  of  very  distinct 
emotions,  the  musical  emotion  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the 
personage  on  the  other.  I  have  never  permitted  my  music  to 
retard  the  movement  of  sentiments  and  passions  of  my  char- 
acters. .  .  .  My 
process  owes  noth- 
ing to  Wagner : 
with  him  each 
character  has,  so  to 
say,  his  prospectus, 
his  photograph,  his 
leit  motif,  which 
always  precedes 
him.  I  admit  that 
I  consider  this 
method  somewhat 
coarse." 

Debussy  is  one 
of  the  few  modern 
composers  to  thus 
boldly  disclaim 
any  influence  of 
Wagner  upon  his 
work. 

Next  in  novelty 
comes  the  opera 
"Louise,"  by  Gus- 
tave  Charpentier, 
over  which  Paris 
became  enthusias- 
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From  Le  Theatre,  Paris 

SCENE  IN  "THAIS,"  OPERA  BY  JULES  MASSENET  AND  L.  GALLET 

tic     upon     its     production     in    that    city    in    the     year     1900. 

Charpentier  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  from  Massenet's  class  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  1887,  and  prior  to  this  opera  had  written  a 
number  of  compositions  in  other  forms,  among  them  a  suite 
symphoniqnc  entitled  "Impressions  of  Italy,"  and  a  symphony 
drama,  "The  Life  of  a  Poet."  In  this  opera  he  wished  to  depict 
the  modest  home  of  the  French  workingman.  It  is  written  in 
three  acts  and  four  scenes,  and  deals  with  episodes  in  the  life  of 
a  young  working  girl,  Louise,  seduced  by  an  artist,  won  back  to 
her  home  by  her  father;  but  unable  to  resist  the  charm  of  Paris, 
the  life  she  has  led  and  the  recollection  of  the  lover  she  has  left, 
she  returns.  The  first  aria  of  Louise,  when  she  recalls  her  mother's 
counsels,  is  charming.  Later  in  this  act  the  lovers  invoke  Paris, 
the  protectress  of  lovers,  in  a  duet  which  also  pleased  greatly,  as 
did  the  waltz  sung  by  tenor  and  chorus,  O  Jolic,  in  the  scene  of 
the  crowning  of  the  Muses.  The  second  scene  of  the  opera 
shows  the  workroom  where  Louise  is  employed,  and  the  opening 
of  the  third  act,  the  awakening  of  Montmartre,  as  done  in  Paris, 
was  enthusiastically  received,  the  tableau  being  most  effective. 

Only  the  extraordinary  indifference  of  New  York  operatic 
managers  to  works  of  the  French  school  has  kept  the  third 
novelty,  "Thais,"  by  Jules  Massenet,  off  the  stage  in  this  city  for 
^o  long  a  time  after  its  first  production.  This  was  in  1894  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  with  Sybil  Sanderson  in  the  title  role. 

Based  on  the  romance  of  the  same  name  by  Anatole  France,  it 
is  said  that  the  writing  of  the  opera  was  due  to  Mine.  Massenet. 


One  day  she  read  an  article  on  this  book  by  Paul  Desjardins,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  story,  and  added  that  it 
might  well  tempt  a  composer,  Massenet,  for  instance,  as  subject 
for  an  opera.  She  mentioned  this  to  her  husband ;  he  read  the 
book  and  promptly  became  enthusiastic,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  mark  certain  passages  which  especially  charmed  him.  He 
finally  consulted  with  M.  Gallet,  who  undertook  to  write  the  libret- 
to. The  finished  opera  was  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  M.  France, 
something  which  does  not  always  happen  with  the  novelist  whose 
work  is  dramatized. 

This  opera,  three  times  rewritten,  originally  had  a  ballet  in 
the  middle,  which  retarded  the  action  and  has  been  transferred. 
The  libretto  follows  the  book  quite  closely,  the  monk  Paphnuce 
becoming  Athanael  in  the  opera.  As  now  given,  the  curtain  rises 
disclosing  the  huts  of  the  cenobites  of  Thebes,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Athanael  returns  from  his  journeys  and  rejoins  his  com- 
panions, sad  and  suffering  because  of  the  conduct  of  Thais,  the 
idolized  courtesan  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  has  known  earlier  in 
his  life.  The  old  hermit  Palemon  endeavors  to  comfort  him.  In 
the  second  scene  of  this  act,  in  the  magnificent  home  of  Nicias, 
the  monk  meets  Thais  again,  and  she  endeavors  to  crown  him  with 
roses,  refusing  to  listen  to  his  admonitions.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
second  act,  in  the  home  of  Thais,  she  shows  that  she  has  listened 
to  him,  that  his  words  have  had  a  great  effect  upon  her,  and  after 
a  reverie,  the  music  of  which  is  grave  and  simple,  she  breaks  a 
statue  of  Eros  and  resolves  to  follow  Athanael  to  the  desert. 

She  reappears  upon  the  stage  with  loosened  hair,  ciad  in  a 
simple  woolen  robe.  Nicias  and  his  friends  gather  about  her, 
imploring  her  to  remain.  Finally  the  Alexandrian  populace,  en- 
raged at  the  thought  of  losing  their  idol,  attempt  to  prevent  her 
by  force  from  leaving,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  she  escapes 
with  her  life.  The  third  act  shows  Athanael  alone  in  the  desert, 
after  having  vainly  implored  Thais,  with  whom  he  is  now  madly 
in  love,  to  remain  with  him.  In  a  vision  he  sees  the  death  of 
Thais,  and  throws  himself  on  his  knees  before  her.  E.  L. 


From  Le  Theatre,  Paris 

Act   I.     Louise  and  her   father 
SCENE   IN    GUSTAVE   CHARPENTIER'S   OPERA   "LOUISE" 


Master   William    Betty 

The  Infant  Roscius 


By  HETTIE  GRAY  BAKER 


FROM  early  times  to  the  present  children  have  taken  a  more 
or  less  prominent  part  in  the  production  of  plays,  from  the 
leading  rule,  supported  by  adult  players,  to  an  entrance  in 
the  first  act  as  the  queen's  train-bearer.     In  the  latter  capacity  a 
small  boy  is  an  humble  hut  useful  member  of  the  mimic  world. 
As  the  star  he  becomes  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

It  was  a  company  of  children  that  produced  all  of  Lilly's  plays, 
and  was  the  first  to  give  many  of  Shakespeare's.  It  achieved 
great  popularity,  but  "Rosencrantz's"  impatient  remark  about 
the  "little  eyases"  reveals  the  light  in  which  the  master  play- 
wright saw  these  juvenile  actors.  Among  the  favorites  was  Sal- 
athiel  Pavey,  who  has  come  down  to  us  in  Jonson's  lines.  The 
child  was  famous  for  his  impersona- 
tions of  old  men.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  thirteen, 
"Yet  three  filled  Zodiacs  had  lie  been 

The  stage's  jewel." 
Poor  little  Salathiel  Pavey ! 

In  our  own  time,  although  child  act- 
ors are  common  enough,  and  frequent- 
ly play  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plot,  we  see  less  and 
less  of  the  unfortunate  Infant  Phe- 
nomenon, which  Dickens  caricatured 
so  skilfully  in  " Nicholas  Nickleby." 
In  the  musical  world  he  is  still 
flourishing. 

From  the  best  in  the  "aiery  of 
children"  in  Shakespeare's  day  to 
the  popular  child  actor  of  the  present 
season,  no  prodigy  has  created  such 
excitement,  has  been  the  object  of 
such  unbridled  infatuation  as  a  little 
English-born.  Irish-bred  boy,  who 
lived  a  little  over  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

.Master  William  Henry  West 
Hetty  is  indeed  a  unique  figure  in 
the  annals  of  the  stage.  That  the 
furore  was  as  short  lived  as  it  was 
intense  is  but  natural;  a  lover  of  the  From  an  engraving 
finest  in  dramatic  history  cannot  but 
regret  that  it  existed  at  all. 

Kuril  in  1791  in  Shrewsbury,  he  was  moved  with  his  family  to 
Ireland  when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  Belfast  may  claim  the 
honor  of  his  first  appearance,  August  16,  1803.  When  he  was 
eleven  he  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Elvira  in  "Pizarro,"  and  the  sight 
of  that  incomparable  genius  fanned  a  liking  for  recitation  into 
an  absolute  passion  for  the  stage.  Hough,  prompter  at  the  liel- 
fast  Theatre,  went  to  the  Bettys,  ostensibly  for  a  visit,  but  in 
reality  to  train  their  son  in  the  career  for  which  he  so  ardently 
longed. 

This  Hough  became  a  faithful  friend  and  constant  companion, 
and  Master  Hetty  probably  owed  much  of  his  skill  to  the  prompt- 
er's careful  training.  All  his  roles  were  interlined  with  the  most 
minute  directions:  "Here  raise  your  voice";  "Lower  your  voice 
here";  "Put  the  right  leg  forward"  ;  "Withdraw  it  here."  Later, 
when  Betty's  receipts  ran  into  the  thousands,  Hough  was  dis- 


charged without  cause,  but  so  great  was  public  indignation  that 
the  phenomenon's  father  was  obliged  to  act  squarely,  and  settled 
an  annuity  upon  him.  Little  else  is  known  of  him.  One  writer 
gives  the  name  as  Houghton,  but  there  is  apparently  no  authority 
for  this. 

Betty's  first  appearance  was  as  Osman  in  the  tragedy  of  "Zara." 
The  announcement  by  Mr.  Atkins,  the  manager,  is  no  less  curious 
than  the  events  which  followed : 


"Mr.  Atkins  presents  his  respects  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Bel- 
fast and  the  public,  that,  willing  to  bring  forward  even  novelty  in  his 
power,  he  has,  through  the  intercession  of  several  ladies,  prevailed  on  the 
friends  of  a  young  gentleman  only  eleven  years  old,  whose  theatrical 

abilities  have  been  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  all  who  have  heard  him,  to 
perform  in  public  two  or  three  of  the 
characters  he  most  excels  in.'' 


The  reader  is  left  with  the  con- 
fused impression  that  in  Belfast 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  beings 
quite  apart  from  the  public  at  large, 
but  in  spite  of  caste,  everyone  was 
urged  to  see  friends  of  a  certain 
young  gentleman  perform  in  roles  in 
which  the  said  young  gentleman  ex- 
celled. However,  the  intention  was 
good,  notwithstanding  a  somewhat 
involved  way  of  expressing  it,  and 
Belfast  was  not  critical. 

The  effect  of  the  performance  was 
electrical,  and  the  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm was  started  which  culminated 
in  positive  delirium  in  London  a  year 
or  more  later. 

From  the  beginning  Master  Betty 
was  remarkable  for  a  perfect  self- 
possession  which  never  left  him. 
Both  on  and  off  the  stage  he  carried 
himself  always  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  elegance, never  seeming  awkward 
or  shy.  This  unusual  quality  in  a 
child,  coupled  with  undoubted  per- 
sonal magnetism,  accounts  in  a 
measure  for  the  extravagance  of  his 

admirers.  At  Dublin  and  Cork  it  was  the  same  story :  immediate 
and  complete  conquest.  Our  Irish  cousins,  who  do  nothing  by 
halves,  hailed  him  as  the  Infant  Roscius,  and  their  enthusiasm 
ran  riot.  Even  critical  Scotland,  to  which  he  next  went,  was  not 
proof  against  his  power,  and  Edinburgh,  the  coldest  of  cities, 
joined  in  the  common  frenzy.  It  was  during  this  tour  that  a 
daring  critic  —  one  worthy  of  his  calling,  it  would  seem  —  ex- 
pressed dissent,  and  had  to  leave  the  city ! 

Rumors  about  this  remarkable  child,  this  Infant  Roscius,  had. 
of  course,  reached  England,  and  William  Macready,  father  of  the 
famous  actor,  counted  himself  lucky  to  secure  him.  Bettv  played 
first  at  Birmingham,  and  from  there  made  a  tour  of  the  provinces. 
Hotels  were  full  to  overflowing,  boxes  were  engaged  weeks  ahead, 
and  for  each  performance  stage  coaches  arrived  from  miles  around 
crowded  with  enthusiastic  playgoers.  Numerous  stories  of  this 


MASTER  HETTY 
The  phenomenal  boy   actor 
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TI.U  popniar  young  actress  will  be  starred  by  Charles  Froh.nan  next  season  in  a  p.ay  called  "The  Morals  of  Marcus,"  one  of  London's  biggest  succe, 
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MARIE  LOUISE  GRIFFEN 

Sings   the    title   role   in    "Neptune's    Daughter"   at 

the  Hippodrome 


Marceau 

JANET  BURTON 
Seen  in  "The  Parisian  Model"  at  the  Broadway  Theatre 


HELEN   ROIJKRTSON 


May  be  seen  this  season  in  an  important 
politan  production 


blind  following  are  told;    they  serve  to  illustrate  the  heights  of      until  a  line  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  before  the  entrance  was 
folly  to  which  intelligent  people  may  aspire.  comparative  order  restored. 

He  added  a  large  number  of  characters  to  his  repertoire,  play-  «Thc  theatre)  too  small;  di(]  suffocate 

ing  most  of  the  popular  romantic  parts,  as  well  as  Hamlet,  Romeo  Its  squeezed  contents,  and  more  than  it  admitted 

and  other  Shakespearian  roles.    Being  a  quick  study,  Hamlet  was  IJitl  S18n  at  tllcir  exclusion,  and  return 

a  mere  bagatelle,  and  it  was  announced  to  an  admiring  public  I'ngratified;   for  BETTY  there,  the  Boy. 

that  he  had  learned  the  part  in  three  davs.     Probably  a  truly  dis-  Did  strut  an(J  storm  and  straddle;  stamp  and  stalA 

cerning  critic  would  have  be- 
lieved  it  implicitly,  as  well  as  the 
story  of  his  learning  Richard 
III.  as  he  sailed  from  Belfast  on 
his  way  to  Glasgow. 

In  appearance  he  was  decid- 
edly handsome.  His  figure  was 
slender  and  very  graceful;  his 
eyes  were  a  clear,  shining  blue: 
his  features  clear-cut,  the  mouth 
sensitive  and  expressive ;  his 
hair  golden  and  worn  in  ringlets 
over  his  shoulders.  In  character 
he  was  a  lovable  little  fellow, 


boyishly   fond  of  fun,  generous 
and  unaffected. 

The  objective  point  of  an 
English  actor's  career  is,  of 
course,  London,  and  curiosity 
having  been  sufficiently  aroused, 
Master  Betty  made  his  first  bow 
there  from  the  Covent  Garden 
stage  on  December  i,  1904.  The 
play  was  "Barbarossa,"  Betty 
taking  the  part  of  Selim.  The 
evening  baffles  description. 
Hours  before  the  performance 
crowds  were  waiting  in  the 
street.  When  the  doors  were 
opened  the  house  filled  to  suffo- 
cation in  a  few  minutes,  and 
those  who  could  not  get  in 
struggled  so  desperately  that  not 


Inside  the  theatre  all  was  con- 
fusion and  tumult  until  Master 
Betty's  appearance  in  the  second 
act.  Both  prologue  and  first  act 
were  perfectly  inaudible,  a  n  d 
were  hurried  through  as  quickly 
as  might  be. 

Boaclcn  has  left  us  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  this  first 
night,  valuable  not  only  because 
by  an  eye-witness,  but  for  its 
impartial  tone  a  n  d  balanced 
judgment. 


MAUDE  FULTON 
Who  made  a  hit  as  the  private  secretary  in  "The  Orchid" 


"At  length,  dressed  as  a  slave,  in 
white  linen  pantaloons,  a  short,  close, 
russet  jacket,  trimmed  with  sable,  and 
a  turban  hat  or  cap,  at  the  command 
of  the  tyrant,  on  came  the  desire  of 
all  eyes—  Master  William  Henry 
West  Betty.  .  .  .  He  was  a  fair, 
pleasing  youth,  well  formed,  and  re- 
markably graceful.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  me  was  passion  for  the 
profession  that  had  made  him  an 
actor  ;  he  was  doing  what  he  loved  to 
do,  and  put  his  whole  force  into  it. 
The  next  thing  I  felt  was,  that  he  had 
amazing  docility,  and  great  aptitude 
at  catching  what  he  was  taught  —  he 
could  convey  passions  which  he  had 
never  felt,  nor  seen  in  operation,  but 
on  the  stage.  Grace,  energy,  fire, 
vehemence,  were  his  own  —  the  un- 
derstanding was  of  a  maturer  brain. 
He  seemed,  however,  to  think  all  he 
said;  and  had  he  been  taught  to  pro- 
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nounce  with  accuracy,  there  was  nothing  beyond   requisite   for   the  pro- 
fession." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  year  of  extraordinary  popularity. 
He  was  the  idol  of  London.  Artists  painted,  poets  praised, 
duchesses  petted,  royalty  feted,  and,  this  the  crowning  triumph, 
Parliament,  on  motion  of  William  Pitt,  adjourned  to  see  him 
play  Hamlet! 

In  the  calmer  light  of  history,  this  insane  enthusiasm  seems 
absurd  and  inexplicable.  But  this  child-actor  certainly  made  a 
deep  impression  on  thoughtful  people ;  and  careful  critics  found 
much  in  him  to  praise.  The  estimates  of  contemporary  actors 
are  more  interesting  than  valuable.  When  such  artists  as  John 
Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Kean,  Elliston,  Cooke  and  Mrs.  Jordan 
had  to  play  to  empty  houses  on  his  account,  their  regard  for  his 
ability  could  not  but  be  prejudiced.  Mrs.  Siddons  refused  point- 
blank  to  play  with  him ;  and  it  would  take  a  lively  pen  to  describe 
Kemble's  feelings  on  being  asked  if  he  did  not  consider  Master 
Betty  the  finest  actor  on  the  stage.  Surely,  never  a  monarch 
knew  his  own  worth  and  rank  better  than  did  this  ultra-dignified 
head  of  the  Kemble  family. 
His  reply  was  masterly:  "I 
have  never,  my  lord,  seen  the 
young  gentleman  play."  Mrs. 
Charles  Mathews'"  comment 
was  at  least  conservative  and 
kindly :  "He  was  ...  al- 
together an  engaging  and  sur- 
prising youth." 

The  financial  side  of  all  this 
was  very  satisfactory.  The 
boy's  father,  either  from  greed, 
or  a  realization  that  such  pop- 
ularity could  not  last,  worked 
him  without  ceasing.  A  tour 
of  the  provinces  immediately 
followed  the  arduous  London 
engagement,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity to  reap  the  golden  har- 
vest was  seized.  The  sums  he 
received  were  unprecedented, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
their  careful  investment  placed 
the  child-earner  in  comfortable 
circumstances  for  the  rest  of 
his  long  life.  During  this  first 
season  at  Drury  Lane  he  played 
twenty-eight  nights,  alternating 
with  Covent  Garden — receiving 
about  one  hundred  pounds  a 
night ;  two  benefits  netted  him 
twenty-five  hundred  pounds ; 
and  later,  at  Ilinningham,  he 
received  a  thousand  pounds  for 
thirteen  nights. 

The  turning  of  the  tide  was 
not  delayed.  Hardly  had  his 
second  season  begun  when  it 
was  evident  London  excite- 
ment was  less  intense,  and  by 
the  third  the  public  mind  was 
quite  normal  again  and  cared 
little  for  Master  Betty.  The 
provinces  were  faithful  a  year 
or  two  longer,  but  a  boy  of 
seventeen  cannot  well  pose  as 
an  infant  phenomenon,  and  in 
1808  Master  Betty  wisely  re- 
tired. 

He  entered  Cambridge,  and 
later  the  Shropshire  yeomanry, 


but  the  stage  allured,  and  in  1812  we  find  him  back  again  for 
twelve  years  more.  Estimates  of  him  at  this  period  are  at  ab- 
solute variance.  Genest  thought  him  "the  worst  actor  who  ever 
came  before  the  public  (except  in  a  part  for  trial)  as  a  first-rate 
performer."  Macready  said  that  the  public  was  determined  to  visit 
on  him  the  punishment  for  its  own  ridiculous  extravagance  of 
the  years  before.  Certainly  Macready  was  a  man  of  keen  judg- 
ment and  wide  experience,  and  he  says  unreservedly  that  not  only 
did  William  Betty  often  play  very  well,  but  occasionally  showed 
flashes  of  real  genius.  Further,  "the  conviction  was  pressed  upon 
me  that  if  he  had  not  to  his  prejudice  the  comparison  of  his  boyish 
triumphs,  and  the  faulty  manner  derived  from  frequent  careless 
repetition,  he  would  have  maintained  a  distinguished  position  in 
his  maturer  years." 

In  August,  1824,  he  left  the  stage  forever,  and  a  curious  epi- 
sode in  its  history  was  closed.  Though  he  lived  fifty  years  longer, 
it  was  in  the  quietest  possible  way,  greatly  beloved  by  the  few 
who  knew  him,  by  the  world  forgotten. 

Had  a  mania,  comparable  in  its  nature  to  the  tulip  craze  in 

Holland  and  the  Salem  witch- 
craft, and  based  on  nothing  but 
the  pretty  antics  of  a  fair- 
haired  child,  affected  the  peo- 
ple of  the  British  Isles;  or  did 
there  exist  in  Master  Betty  re- 
markable talent,  potential  gen- 
ius, forced  to  unnatural  and 
premature  expression,  and 
killed  by  the  tremendous  strain 
to  which  it  was  cruelly  sub- 
jected? 


"The  Fleet  of  the  Emi- 
grants," a  comedy  by  Vin- 
cenzo  Morello,  is  attracting  at- 
tention in  Italy.  The  action 
takes  place  in  modern  times, 
in  the  political  world,  among 
bankers,  deputies  and  business 
men.  Yet  the  comedy  is  not  ex- 
clusively political — social ;  there 
is  also  a  love  story.  The  emi- 
grants are  the  representatives 
of  a  certain  modern  generation 
which  has  "emigrated"  from 
every  ideal  to  dwell  in  a  land 
of  more  or  less  shady  trans- 
actions. This  crowd  of  moral 
emigrants  has  abandoned  the 
land  of  the  ideal,  the  land  of 
dreams,  the  dominion  of  il- 
lusions, ambitions,  hopes,  brave 
battles  and  not  inglorious  vic- 
tories. There  are  numerous 
characters  in  the  drama,  which 
is  highly  dramatic,  and  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  actors  who 
takes  part  in  it,  it  seems  written 
by  one  who  shows  the  ability 
and  stage  technique  of  a  dra- 
matic writer  of  the  first  order. 


RALPH   LEWIS   AND   MARGARET   WYCHERLY   IN   "THE   PRIMROSE   PATH" 


With  a  work  which  has  had 
great  success,  a  talented  drama- 
tist has  appeared  in  Holland. 
His  name  is  J.  Fabricius,  and 
he  is  a  native  of  Haarlem.  His 
comedy  is  pronrunced  the  best 
dramatic  work  that  has  been 
written  during  the  past  10  years. 


Oar  leading  playerj  all  had 
to  travel  the  hard  road  of 
ad-Cerjity.  The  finest  hatle 
jurvitled  the  ordeal:  the  in- 
competents fell  by  the  tvay. 
In  this  series,  actor*  and 


My    Beginnings 

By   ANNA    HELD 


actrejjej,  notv  famous,  tvill 
themselves  tell  each  month  hotv 
they  tuorfted  humbly  and  pa- 
tiently tn  obscurity,  tuithout 
money,  often  tvithout  enough 
to  eat,  before  success  came. 


Burr  Mclntosh 


1WAS  born  in  Paris.  Voiia! 
That  is  settled.  For  they 
have  had  me  born  every- 
where else,  even  in  Indiana.  Par- 
ticularly have  they  wanted  me  to 
be  born  in  Alsace-Loraine,  but  I 
had  never  seen  Alsace-Loraine 
until  I  went  there  on  an  auto- 
mobile trip  with  my  husband. 
And  birth  antedates  husbands  al- 
ways, does  it  not?  So  away  with 
Alsace-Loraine.  They  have  had 
me  from  Poland,  but  that  was  not 
I  but  my  mother.  And  my  birth 
the  chroniclers  have  made  to  oc- 
cur in  London.  But  I  did  not  see 
London  until  I  was  twelve  years 
old.  It  was  Paris,  Paris,  Paris,  a 
good  place  to  be  born  in,  as  good 
even  as  America,  though  I  prefer 
as  a  place  to  marry  in  America. 

Now  I  am  born  in  Paris.  Good  ! 
My  mother,  I  have  said,  was  a 
Pole.  She  was  also  intensely  re- 
ligious. My  father  was  a  Pari- 
sian, although  his  name  was  Held. 
Some  forgotten  ancestor  may  have 
been  a  German,  but  he  was  not 
merely  forgotten.  He  was  never 
known  by  me.  Papa  was  a  small  glove  manufacturer.  He  had 
five  or  six  persons  working  for  him.  We  lived  in  the  Fourth 
Arbndissement  next  to  a  schoolhouse.  We  were  not  rich,  nor 
were  we  at  the  time  I  can  first  remember  very  poor.  We  were 
comfortable. 

I  was  the  last  child,  the  youngest,  and  my  mother  said  many 
prayers  for  me.  For  she  had  had  seven  children,  and  one  after 
another  when  they  were  two  months,  three  months,  a  year  old, 
they  died.  Mamma  prayed  very  much  for  me  that  I  should  live. 
She  was  always  taking  me  to  the  priests  to  pray  that  I  should  not 
die.  One  of  them  gave  her  strange  advice. 

"Engage  her  to  someone,  so  that  two  lives  instead  of  one  will 

be  at  stake.  Then  we  will 
pray  for  herself  and  her 
husband,  and  the  little 
ones  that  shall  be,  and  the 
good  Lord  will  hear," 
said  the  good  priest.  And 
my  mother  did  as  they 
said.  She  found  a  neigh- 
bor who  was  willing  to 
have  her  little  boy  be- 
trothed. The  boy  was 
five  years  older  than  I. 
I  never  saw  him  until  I 
was  eleven  years  old.  He 
was  then  sixteen.  He 
had  had  the  disease  that 
leaves  holes  in  your  face. 
Yes,  the  smallpox.  When 
I  saw  him  I  shook  my 
head.  The  engagement 
was  broken. 

When   I   was  nine,  my 
father    became    ill.      The 
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glove  business  without  his  pres- 
ence grew  less  and  littler,  and 
after  awhile  the  last  operator  was 
gone.  The  business,  as  you  say 
in  America,  had  "gone  up  in 
smoke."  We  then  opened  a  little 
restaurant.  It  seemed  to  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  enable  me 
to  stay  about  in  the  kitchen  and 
taste  all  the  good  things,  and  learn 
how  they  were  made.  The  les- 
sons were  excellent.  I  am  still  a 
good  housekeeper.  When  I  have 
no  cook  I  can  myself  prepare  and 
serve  our  dinners.  But  the  little 
restaurant  failed.  My  father 
grew  sicker  and  sicker.  We  grew 
poorer  and  poorer. 

At  last  I  had  to  find  work.  It 
was,  at  first,  cleaning  and  curling 
plumes.  I  went  to  the  Latin 
Quartier  after  school,  got  the 
plumes  and  took  them  home,  and 
at  night  we  curled  them.  In  the 
morning  I  carried  them  back 
again  and  hurried  off  to  school. 
For  us  it  was  a  tragedy  when  I 
was  kept  after  school,  and  that 
happened  more  and  more  as  we 

grew  poorer,  and  my  body  was  less  and  less  well  nourished,  and 
it  was  more  and  more  difficult  to  study. 

After  the  plumes  came  buttonholes.  I  went  to  a  shop  to  make 
them.  Because  I  was  little  and  the  youngest  in  the  shop  they 
gave  me  the  darkest  corner.  I  left  it  soon  to  make  fur  caps. 
There  they  placed  me  at  a  long  table  where  a  haif  dozen  other 
girls  worked.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  were  bits  of  fur  the  size 
of  the  palm  of  my  hand.  We  pasted  these  carefully,  fitting  the 
ends  exactly  together,  and  made  little  caps  of  them.  Often  I  saw 
rich  children  wearing  to  school  the  gray  and  brown  caps  I  had 
made. 

While  we  worked  I  sang  to  the  girls  the  songs  I  had  heard  on 
the  streets.  They  liked 
them  and  would  some- 
times stop  in  their  work 
to  listen,  but  I  always 
went  on  with  my  pasting 
and  would  say,  with  a 
look  at  the  boss  in  an- 
other part  of  the  room, 
"Work,  work,  or  1  cannot 
sing."  The  fur  sewing 
and  the  singing  went  on 
until  the  end  came  for 
papa.  He  died  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  It  is  a  hos- 
pital like  your  Bellevue. 

My  mother,  alone  and 
very  poor,  and  helpless, 
thought  of  some  relatives 
she  had  in  London.  We 
went  to  the  big  city,  but 
we  never  found  them.  My 
mother  was  ailing  from 
the  time  we  arrived  in 
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London.  We 
had  a  poor  little 
room  next  door 
to  the  Princess 
Theatre.  One 
day  as  I  passed 
one  of  the  mana- 
gers, knowing 
that  my  mother 
was  very  sick, 
asked  me 
whether  I  did 
not  want  to  go 
the  stage. 

"Yes,  but  I 
don't  know  what 
to  do,"  I  said. 

My  mother 
was  too  sick  and 
in  too  great  need 
to  object.  She 
allowed  me  to 
go  and  join  the 
chorus.  I  re- 
ceived five  shil- 
lings a  night, 
very  little  it  was, 
but  a  fortune 
beside  the  franc 
a  day  that  I  had 
earned  by  curl- 
ing plumes  and 
working  button- 
holes and  mak- 
ing the  little  fur 
caps. 

In  those  days, 
even  before  I 
left  Paris,  I  was 
large  for  my 
age.  Although 
when  I  was  only 
twelve  I  looked 
sixteen.  The 
foremen  in  the 

shops  where  I  worked  wanted  to  marry  me,  and  at  the  theatre 
the  girls  were  jealous  of  me,  fancying  that  I  was  old  enough  to 
steal  their  sweethearts. 

I  had  been  in  the  chorus  for  three  weeks,  when  one  day  I  was 
coming  down  a  dark,  narrow  flight  of  stairs  from  the  stage  and 
met  one  of  the  girls,  who  was  coming  up. 

Catching  my  head  with  one  hand,  she  buried  her  long  fingers 
in  my  hair.  With  the  other  hand  she  struck  me  again  and  again 
in  the  face,  giving  me  two  black  eyes.  I  had  to  be  taken  home 
and  was  there  a  week  before  I  could  go  back  to  my  place  in 
the  chorus. 

But  the  attack  only  seemed  to  make  sympathy  for  me.  The 
manager  began  giving  me  parts  to  play  and  songs  to  sing,  and 
my  salary  increased. 

I  did  not  know  English,  but  I  could  speak,  of  course,  French, 
and  my  mother  had,  in  our  better  days,  engaged  governesses  to 
teach  me  after  school  German  and  Polish  and  Spanish.  These 
were  of  use  to  me,  and  little  songs  in  the  languages  were  written 
for  me. 

My  mother  grew  worse,  and  ten  months  after  my  father  died 
and  four  months  after  we  had  come  to  London  she  died.  I  was 
alone  in  the  world.  I  knew  of  no  relatives  of  mine.  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  When  my  mother  had  been  buried  there  was  not  a 
shilling  left. 

One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  who  owned  a  jewelry 
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store,  wanted  to  marry  me.  My  mother  had  wanted  me  to  marry 
him,  although  I  was  only  a  child.  But  a  strange  thing  had  made 
me  decide.  It  was  while  my  mother  lay  ill  and  the  suitor  had 
come  to  sit  up  at  her  bedside.  He  fell  asleep,  and  while  he  was 
thus  off  guard  I  sat  staring  at  him.  He  was  a  very  big  man 
with  a  large  red  mustache.  He  sat  with  his  head  bent  forward 
on  his  breast,  snoring  softly,  and  while  he  slept  he  scratched  his 
chest.  It  was  most  unpoetic.  I  resolved  then  that  I  would  not 
marry  him. 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  my  mother  died  that  the  company 
that  was  playing  at  the  Princess  was  sent  to  Holland.  I  went  with 
it.  By  some  stupidity  the  company  left  its  music  behind.  We 
could  not  open.  The  director  of  the  theatre  said  to  me :  "Why 
are  you  with  such  a  poor  company  ?  Why  don't  you  go  to  one  of 
the  music  halls  ?'' 

I  answered  him  as  I  had  answered  the  man  at  the  Princess.  "I 
do  not  know  what  to  do." 

He  said:  "Get  a  few  songs.  Buy  them  on  the  street.  Learn 
and  sing  them.  That  is  all." 

So  I  did,  and  so  I  succeeded.  For  two  months  I  remained  in 
Amsterdam  singing  chansonettes  in  the  music  halls  and  living  at 
the  home  of  the  director's  family.  From  Amsterdam  I  went  to 
Rotterdam,  where  I  sang  for  several  months.  Then  came  op- 
portunities to  go  to  Scandinavia.  I  sang  in  Christiania  for  sev- 
eral months,  then  in  The  Hague  and  in  the  German  cities.  Peo- 
ple wrote  songs  for  me.  From  the  first  I  earned  my  living.  And 
when  I  was  fifteen  1  had  started  a  bank  account.  Moreover,  I 
have  added  to  it  ever  since.  In  that  I  was  wiser  than  your 
American  girls,  who  are  very  extravagant.  Do  you  know  any 
American  working  girls  of  fifteen  who  have  bank  accounts  ? 

I  was  sixteen  when  I  felt  that  I  could  now  advance  upon 
Paris. 

I  found  no  obstacles.  I  was  engaged  at  El  Dorado  and  later  at 
La  Scala,  which  was  under  the  same  management,  for  the  re- 
views. You  have  nothing  quite  like  them  here.  Events  of  the 
week  or  month 
were  alluded  to  in 
a  manner  very 
French.  One  of 
my  bits  was  Le 
Colignon.  I  was 
dressed  as  a 
driver,  with  a  lit- 
tle coat  and  hat 
like  a  man's  and 
a  whip.  They 
liked  me  as  Le 
Colignon.  Then 
I  was  a  postage 
stamp,  wearing  a 
white  ballet  dress, 
a  white  aigretted 
cap,  and  on  my 
skirt  and  at  my 
waist  and  on  my 
corsage  large 
green  postage 
stamps.  That 
too  Paris  liked. 

But  meanwhile 
I  was  studying. 
I  had  singing 
from  the  teacher 
of  Calve  and  dic- 
tion from  an- 
other. And  I 
went  about  to  the 
hospitals.  At 
that  time  I 
wanted  to  be  a  Schioss 
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Sarah  liernhardt.  So  i  went  to  the  hospitals  to  watch  people  suf- 
fer and  die.  I  wanted  to  study  tragedy  by  looking  at  the  faces 
of  the  sick  and  dying.  In  Philadelphia  last  winter  I  did  the 
same  thing,  but  for  another  reason.  I  never  wanted  to  be  soft. 
1  wanted  to  be  hard  so  that  I  could  bear  anything  that  might 
come  to  me.  In  Philadelphia  I  witnessed  an  operation  which  no 
one  but  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  could  look  upon.  That  was 
not  to  learn  tragedy  but  to  make  me  hard. 

I  received  an  offer  to  sing  at  the  Palace  in  London.  I  sang 
French  songs.  One  day  the  director,  Mr.  Plumpton,  said:  "Miss 
Held,  why  don't  you  sing  an  English  song?  It  would  please  the 
people,  even  if  you.  don't  get  the  words  right.'' 

"Yes,  what  shall  I  sing?''  I  asked. 

"Anything,''  he  answered. 

I  remembered  that  at  the  Wintergarten  in  P>erlin,  where  the 
people  had  liked  me  very  much,  the  German  director  had  said  the 
same  thing. 

"Miss  Held,  why  don't  you  sing  something  in  German?  It 
would  please  the  people  very  much  even  if  you  did  not  get  the 
words  right." 

1  wanted  to  please  the  Germans  and  so  tried  to  learn  Die  Klcinc 


Schrccke  (The  Little  Teaser).  I  sang  it  at  the  Wintergarten. 
They  liked  it.  I  told  Mr.  Plumpton  this  and  sang  the  song  for 
him.  He  was  delighted  with  it. 

"\<j\v  won't  you  not  make  it  over  into  Knglish  for  me?" 
I  coaxed.  Ife  did,  and  the  song  was  H'uii't  Ymt  (.'miic  and  Play 
Wit  Me.' 

Mr.  Ziegfeld  and  Mr.  Kvans,  of  lloey  and  Kvans,  were  at  the 
Palace  one  night  and  heard  me  sing  it.  The  next  morning  they 
called  on  me  to  ask  whether  I  wanted  to  JM>  to  America. 

"My  salary  is  a  thousand  a  week."  I  said. 

Mr.  Xiegfeld  looked  blank,  lie  has  told  me  since  that  when  he 
and  Mr.  Evans  went  away  he  said,  "That's  a  lot  of  money,"  but 
Mr.  Evans  said,  "The  act's  worth  it." 

Ah,  but  I  dreaded  going  to  far  America !  I  made  my  testament 
— my  will.  I  expected  to  be  very  sick.  I  was  very  sick,  but  the 
crossing  was  at  last  over,  and  I  arrived  in  New  York.  "The  Par- 
lor Match"  opened,  and  I  sang  the  song,  Won't  You  Come  and 
Play  IV  iz  Me?  that  the  Americans  liked  so  well.  In  a  year  1 
married  Mr.  Xiegfeld,  my  manager,  and  of  what  followed,  "Papa's 
Wife,"  "The  Little  Duchess,"  "Mile.  Napoleon,"  and  "The  Pari- 
sian Model,"  Americans  know. 


The    Hippodrome's    Wonderful     Goose 
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F  anv  one  were  to  sav  to  Dick  : 


"Goosie,  Goosie,  Gander, 
Whither   do  you   wander?" 


his  reply  would  be  a  most  interesting  one,  especially  if  he  were 
inclined  to  be  reminiscent,  for  Dick,  the  learned  goose  of  the 
Xew  York  Hippodrome,  is  a  much  experienced  biped  who  has 
traveled  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  very  many 
foreign  lands.  He  has  also  appeared  in  every  exposition  since 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  including  those  of  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta,  Nashville,  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis. 
It  is  even  said  that 
he  iias  swum  the 
River  Jordan.  But 
if  his  life  is  advent- 
urous now,  his  first 
appearance  before 
the  public  was  even 
more  so,  for  it  be- 
gan with  a  tragedy 
which  almost  cm 
off  his  career,  to 
say  nothing  of  his 
head,  since  by  the 
mere  lifting  of  a 
finger  he  was  saved 
from  an  early 
death  beneath  the 
stroke  of  an  axe  ! 

In  1873  his  pres- 
ent- owner,  Clyde 
\V.  Powers,  was 
passing  through  a 
market  in  Chicago, 
when,  as  he  was 
about  to  pass  the 
stall  where  Dick 
awaited  a  chance 

purchaser,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  unconscious  victim 
in  his  crate.  Something  about  the  goose  appealed  to  Mr.  Powers, 
and  he  bought  him  on  the  spot,  and  thereupon  began  a  friendship 
that  nothing  but  death  can  break. 

Dick  was  full  grown  when  he  was  purchased,  so  that  Mr. 
Towers  does  not  know  how  old  he  is,  but  he  has  already  lived 
thirteen  years  with  his  friend  and  partner,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 


MR.    POWERS    AND    HIS    GOOSE 


that  the  goose  is  "no  chicken."  Dick  has  swum  upon  every  large 
river  in  this  country  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  has  rocked  upon  the  surface  of  every  great  lake,  including 
Great  Salt  Lake.  He  has  dipped  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific oceans  and  has  climbed  many  mountains.  He  was  swim- 
ming happily  in  the  Lagoon  at  Buffalo  Fair  grounds  only  a  few 
yards  from  President  McKinley  when  that  martyred  soul  was 
struck  down  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  and  a  nation  was  plunged 
into  mourning. 

Among  Dick's  boastful  achievements  is  the  fact  that  he  has 

marched  in  three 
Presidential  i  n  - 
augural  p  r  o  c  e  s  - 
sions,  only  missing 
the  last  because  he 
had  signed  for  a 
year  with  the 
managers  of  the 
Xew  York  Hippo- 
drome and  they 
could  not  release 
him  long  enough 
for  him  to  add  this 
honor  to  his 
career. 

Like  all  noted 
individuals,  Dick 
has  his  petty  an- 
noyances, chiefest 
of  which  is  the 
trouble  that  so  con- 
stantly assails  him 
through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  So- 
ciety of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  But  this 
is  usually  due  to 
the  shortsightedness  ot  sonic  kind-hearted  woman  in  the  audience 
who  will  see  Dick  drawing  his  little  red  wagon  across  the  stage 
in  stately  dignity  and  immediately  conclude  that  his  stately  dignity 
covers  a  bleeding  heart  that  is  pining  away  from  ill  treatment, 
and  so  enters  a  complaint  against  the  kindest  of  masters.  So  far 
from  being  unhappy,  his  life  before  the  footlights  is  the  great 
joy  of  Dick's  existence,  LOUISE  D.  MITCHELL. 
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"  T    DEPEND  most  of  all  for  my  effects  upon  the  switch." 

It  sounded  like  the  severe  dictum  of  a  schoolmaster,  but 
was  instead  the  working  maxim  of  a  comedian,  perhaps 
the  greatest,  certainly  the  most  successful  of  American  comedians. 
The  young  man  who  uttered  it  might  have  been  anything  else 
than  a  schoolmaster.  He  looked  rather  the  man  of  business, 
but  for  any  sign  of  feature  or  manner  or  dress  he  might  have 
been  a  prosperous  man  about  town,  or  a  well-to-do  professional 
traveler,  a  corporation  counsel  or  the  man  who  manages  his  own 
affairs.  ( )ne  profes- 
sion would  seem 
barred  to  him,  that 
of  the  actor.  He 
was  such  an  ex- 
c  e  e  d  i  n  g  1  y  quiet 
young  man.  In  the 
hour  and  a  half  of 
our  chat  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Garrick 
Theatre  he  was  as 
gestureless 
statue  of 
And  his 

had  the  repose  of 
that  sphinx  of  com- 
merce, the  glacial, 
automatic  person 
whose  face  is  framed 
in  the  window  be- 
neath the  legend 
"Teller"  in  one  of 
the  city's  biggest 
and  busiest  banks. 

He  wore  a  suit  of 
neat  and  quiet  gray, 
a  dull  red  tie,  and 
an  air  of  im- 
perturbable gravity. 
He  was  good 
looking  in  a  boyish, 
unostentatious  way. 
He  was  not  aggres- 
sively this,  nor 
dominatingly  that, 
but  simply,  natur- 
ally, and  intelligent- 
ly American.  There 
is  a  delightful  ab- 
sence of  conscious 
or  unconscious 
"airs"  about  Will- 
iam Collier.  This 
blessed  lack,  which 
has  helped  to  make 
him  a  comedian  of 
comedians,  has  also 
made  him  the  mon- 
arch of  good  fel- 
lows. 

"My  the  switch  I  mean  the  sudden  change  from  one  idea  or  one 
form  of  speech  to  another.  To  illustrate  that  take  the  yacht 
scene  in  'On  the  Quiet.'  You  remember  that  I  am  married  to 
a  girl  and  no  one  but  she  and  I  know  it.  A  reporter  comes  on 
the  yacht  and  gets  uncomfortably  near  our  little  domestic  story. 
The  girl's  brother  becomes  very  much  excited. 


'Why  don't  you  say 


A  pause,  then  'Be- 


'  'What  did  you  tell  him?'  he  demands, 
you  hadn't  seen  her?' 

"  'But  that  would  be  a  lie,'  I  answered. 
sides  I  did  tell  him.' 

"That  was  one  of  the  best  lines  in  the  piece,  and  the  value  of 
it  lay  in  the  switch,  the  sudden  turn  from  one  accepted  idea  to 
an  unexpected  one.  It  is  the  broken  line  with  surprise  to  give 
it  value. 

"To    illustrate    again,    there    is    'The 
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Dictator.'  When  the 
governor  is  bully- 
ing me  and  I  don'i 
know  his  language 
I  get  my  best  laughs 
in  a  speech  that 
means  nothing  and 
that  is  never  fin- 
ished. 'I  am  doing 
this,'  I  begin,  'in  the 
hope' — after  awhile 
I  begin  in  quite 
another  tone — 'in 
the  hope,'  and 
afterwards  fairly 
yell  what  the  frantic 
governor  thinks  is 
an  insult  but  is  only 
'in  the  hope.'  In 
this  case  the  dash 
or  break  makes  the 
switch. 

"In  'Caught  in 
the  Rain'  we  have  it 
again.  I  play  a 
bashful  fellow  who 
rims  away  from 
women.  Someone 
asks  me  why  I 
avoid  them  and  1 
begin  to  tell  the 
story.  The  band 
strikes  up  and 
drowns  what  I  am 
presumably  saying. 
When  the  band  fin- 
ishes, of  course,  the 
audience  wants  to 
hear  that  speech,  but 
there  is  none.  I  fin- 
ish with  'That's 
why.'  That's  an- 
other switch.  While 
we  were  writing  the 
play  I  undertook  to 
work  out  a  long 
speech  explaining 
why  I  was  afraid  of 
women.  But  for 
purposes  of  farce  it 
is  well  10  let  the  au- 
dience do  some  of  the  thinking.  Besides  I  remembered  the  value 
of  the  switch." 

I  told  Mr.  Collier  that  critics  had  said  his  comedy  was  unan- 
alvzable  and  invited  him  to  analyze  it  himself.  A  little  flicker  of 
a  smile  crossed  his  grave  countenance. 

"It's  a  little  hard  for  an  actor  to  criticise  his  own  work,"  he 
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Who  will  take  Carlotta  Nillson's  place  at  the  Madison  Square  next  season 

said,  then  with  Collier-like  directness  addressed  himself  to  the 
task. 

"I  think  I  depend  most  upon  what  I  don't  do,"  he  said.  "For 
instance,  in  'Caught  in  the  Rain'  I  have  a  scene  with  Miss  Laurel. 
I  have  a  scene  with  the  widow.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  her.  Now 
I  might  do  a  great  many  things.  There  might  be  contortions  of 
the  body  and  facial  grimaces  and  wild  gestures  expressing  de- 
spair. A  good  many  actors  would  have  expressed  their  feelings 
in  that  way,  but  in  my  opinion  that  would  be  too  obvious.  What 
I  did  was  to  indicate  a  word  or  two  with  the  waiter,  though  I 
didn't  speak  it.  He  got  her  out.  Then  I  handed  him  a  dollar. 
That  dollar  told  the  story.  Why  smother  it  with  speeches  and 
gestures  ? 

"In  the  same  play  I  have  a  scene  with  Miss  Laurel  who  plays 
the  frigid  young  woman  from  the  East.  I  sit  opposite  her  at 
table  and  say  practically  nothing,  and  do  almost  nothing.  For 
that  scene  I  depend  upon  pantomime." 

"Do  you  depend  greatly  upon  pantomime?" 

"Indeed  I  do.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  shame  that  it  is  so  much 
overlooked  by  the  actor?" 

"Indeed  I  do.     Who  taught  yon  pantomime?" 

"No  one.     I  just  knew  it  somehow,  and  have  learned  more 


and  more  about  it  by  constant  rehearsals.  I  learned  a 
great  deal  from  Augustin  Daly  in  the  six  years  when  I 
was  his  call  boy  and  he  permitted  me  to  play  small  parts. 
He  taught  me  repose  and  deliberation,  and  the  immense 
value  of  the  pause.  By  listening  to  his  rehearsals  I  got 
a  clue  to  proper  reading.  He  himself  got  more  out  of  a 
line  than  almost  anyone  I  ever  knew.  He  established  in 
my  mind  a  standard  of  thoroughness  that,  1  hope,  nothing 
has  ever  lowered." 

Mr.  Collier  became  an  actor,  not  by  grace  of  God  nor 
force  of  circumstances,  but  because  he  couldn't  help  it. 
It  was  'ordained  when  Edmund  Collier,  the  English 
tragedian,  was  predestined  to  be  his  father,  and  Henrietta 
Engel,  an  actress  with  Laura  Keene,  his  mother.  Even 
uncles  count  somewhat  in  the  matter  of  heredity,  and 
James  Collier,  long  of  Shook  and  Collier,  of  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  is  one  of  the  hereditary  assets  of  the 
theatrical  Colliers.  Lizzie  Hudson  Collier,  an  excellent 
actress,  is  his  sister,  and  there  are  several  other  Colliers 
who  act.  His  destiny  was  unescapable. 

"I  could  not  help  being  an  actor,  but  I  might  have- 
been  a  tragedian,  for  my  father  was  one.  Heredity  made 
me  an  actor,  but  I  made  myself  a  comedian.  Comedians 
are  made,  not  born." 

William  Collier,  bad.  small  boy,  evolved  at  nine  years 
of  age  into  an  actor.  That  was  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

"I  heard  about  the  Juvenile  Pinafore  Company  organ- 
izing at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  and  went  down  to 
apply.  I  was  very  small  for  my  age,  and  thought  while 
I  was  waiting  for  the  door  to  open  and  busily  whittling 
a  big  stick  that  this  would  be  in  my  way.  I  recalled  the 
magic  of  names  and  decided  upon  my  plan  of  campaign. 
There  were  three  hundred  boys  asked  for  in  the  adver- 
tisement. That  was  so  that  they  could  have  their  choice 
from  among  a  great  many,  just  as  when  I  advertise  that 
I  want  fifty  supers  I  advertise  for  one  hundred.  The 
word  had  passed  along  the  line  that  they  only  wanted  two 
hundred  of  us.  The  desperate  situation  gave  me  courage. 
I  slipped  out  of  the  line  and  whispered  to  the  stage  man- 
ager who  was  sternly  reviewing  us. 
"I  am  Edmund  Collier's  boy." 

"That  settled  it.  I  went  with  the  Pinafore  company 
at  three  dollars  a  week.  We  were  out  one  year  and  one 
month,  and  when  I  came  back  was  the  only  one  of  the 
yi  ningsters  whose  salary  had  been  advanced.  One  of 
the  actors  had  the  croup.  I  knew  his  part  and  was  ready 
to  play  it.  My  salary  of  three  dollars  a  week  was  raised 
to  four  and  a  half. 

"When  I  came  back  I  was  sent  to  school  again  and  kept  there 
until  I  was  fourteen.  I  finished  the  grammar  school  and  went 
for  a  year  to  St.  John's  parish  school.  Then  I  couldn't  fix  my 
mind  on  my  lessons  any  more.  I  think  if  they  had  kept  me  in 
school  any  longer  I  couldn't  have  learned  anything.  I  wanted 
to,  get  back  to  the  theatre.  I  went  to  the  Daly  Theatre,  intro- 
duced by  a  friend  of  my  father's  and  of  Mr.  Daly's.  He  looked 
me  all  over  and  through,  then  said,  'Can  you  copy  scenes?' 
'  'Yes,'  I  said. 

"He  handed  me  a  scene  and  asked  me  to  go  home  and  copy 
it  and  bring  it  back  to  him.  Fortunately  I  knew  how  to  write 
in  the  cues,  which  was  what  he  wanted.  My  father  had  turned 
my  handwriting,  a  good  Spencerian  sort,  to  account  in  copying 
his  parts.  Mr.  Daly  glanced  at  it  and  said,  'All  right.  Come 
Monday.' 

"The  six  years  at  Daly's  were  the  most  profitable  years  of  my 
career  because  they  offered  me  such  opportunities  to  observe. 
For  instance,  I  learned  a  great  deal  by  imitating  Mr.  Daly.  I 
practiced  so  much  that  I  got  that  imitation  to  the  point  of  per- 
fection. Anyway  May  Irwin  was  discharged  every  couple  of 
weeks  for  laughing  at  me,  though  she  was  too  bully  to  tell  what 
she  was  laughing  at.  The  governor  used  to  say,  'What  are  you 
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laughing  at?'  and  she  would  answer,  'Nothing.'  'But  you  are 
too  intelligent  to  laugh  at  nothing.'  The  governor  was  so  nasty 
in  the  way  he  read  that  word  that  I  suspected  he  knew  it  was  I 
who  was  'nothing.'  People  say  he  had  no  sense  of  humor.  He 
had  the  finest  sense  of  humor  I  ever  knew.  This  story  will 
prove  it. 

"One  day  he  caught  me  at  my  imitation  of  him.  'Willie,'  he 
said,  'I  know  whom  you  are  imitating.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
company.  This  must  be  the  last  time.'  It  was.  He  never  saw 
me  do  an  imitation  of  him  again  until  I  joined  The  City  Direc- 
tory' and  gave  an  imitation  of  him  in  his  own  hat,  one  that  I 
had  honorably  tried  to  buy  from  the  janitor  and  when  he 
wouldn't  sell  it  I  was  forced  to  steal.  I  got  three  real  c'horus  girls 
— they  couldn't  act — and  put  them  through  a  rehearsal  exactly  as 
Mr.  Daly  did.  He  came  to  see  the  imitation  and  said  he  en- 
joyed it. 

"The  six  years  ended  when  I  asked  Mr.  Daly  to  give  me  a 
real  part  and  get  a  small  call  boy.  You  see,  I  had  grown  to  be 
a  big  boy.  I  was  nearly  twenty.  I  wore  good  clothes  and  had  a 
sweetheart  in  the  company.  Imagine  how  embarrassing  it  was 
to  me  to  go  to  her  door  and  call  'Fifteen  minutes.'  Instead  of 
that  I  used  to  lower  my  voice  confidentially  and  say,  'It's  nearly 
time  to  go  on  the  stage,'  as  though  I  had  come  to  tell  her  as 
a  personal  favor.  -And  I  had  become  a  student  of  poker  and  the 
duties  of  a  call  boy  interfered  with  my  progress  at  the  game  in 
the  cellar  of  the  theatre.  To  prevent  that  interruption  I  would 
go  to  the  door  and  tap  and  say,  'Very  nearly  fifteen  minutes.' 
John  Drew  still  speaks  of  that.  'Is  it  very  nearly  fifteen  minutes  ?' 
he  says  in  imitation  of  my  then  new  baritone  voice. 

"I  asked  Mr.  Daly  for  a  part  and  Mr.  Daly  said  'No.'  He 
said  it  kindly  but  firmly  in  the  tone  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. 'There  are  plenty  of  actors  but  few  stage  directors,'  he 
said.  'I  want  you  to  stay  and  help  my  stage  manager.' 

"But  I  left  and  gave  an  imitation  of  him  in  'The  City  Direc- 
tory' that  went  very  well.  After  'The  City  Directory'  I  wrote 
'Hoss  and  Hoss,'  a  farce  based  upon  the  slang  phrase  current  then. 
Charles  Reed  and  I  toured  in  it  and  after  a  while  Reed  dropped 
out  and  I  went  it  alone.  Then  I  wrote  and  played  in  'Mr. 
Smooth.' 

"My   first   Broadway   success   was   in    'On   the   Quiet'   at   the 

Madison  Square 
Theatre.  Since 
that  I  have  been 
fortunate  except 
when  under  the 
management  of 
Weber  &  Fields. 
There  was  fric- 
tion between  the 
boys.  It  was  at 
the  beginning  of 
the  dissolution  of 
their  partnership 
and  Willie  was 
ground  between 
t  h  e  millstones. 
The  Dictator' 
pleased  not  only 
Americans  but 
the  English,  you 
know." 

"How  is  it 
that  a  comedian 
is  made?" 

"This  one  was 
made  by  con- 
stant rehearsal. 
Any  comedy 
gifts  I  had  in 


ROSE  LEMOINE  t  ]-,  e     beginning 

A  young  American  actress  who  has  been   appearing   with   one 

of     the     English     "Peter     Pan"     companies     in     the     English 

provinces   this  season 


have  been  devel- 
oped by  endless 
rehearsals.  My 
company  say 
that  there  was 
never  another 
such  man  for  re- 
hearsals. They 
are  my  hobby. 
They  tell  the 
story  on  me  that 
the  last  day  of 
the  third  year  of 
'Hoss  and  Hoss,' 
when  I  had  sold 
the  play,  I  called 
a  rehearsal.  I 
wanted  to  see 
how  something 
went.  We  cele- 
brated our  hun- 
dredth perform- 
ance of  'Caught 
in  the  Rain' 
Marc  h  25th, 
and  although  the 
play  was  going 
well  we  have 
had  twenty-five 
rehearsals  since 
it  opened.  Plenty 
of  rehearsals  are 
the  price  of  a 
good  produc- 
tion. 

"But  the  play 
had  been  re- 
hearsed for  a 
year  before  it 
opened  here.  On 
the  ship  coming 
from  Australia 
we  rehearsed 
scenes  on  deck. 

"I  have  devel- 
oped my  comedy 
sense  by  reading 
all  the  best  comic  men.  Mark  Twain  is,  of  course,  the  funniest. 

"In  working  up  my  own  parts  I  follow  the  rule  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son gave  me :  'Go  on  well,  go  off  well,  and  the  middle  will  take 
care  of  itself.'  In  my  present  play  I  have  tried  to  do  that.  It 
was  a  good  entrance,  I  think,  to  come  out  of  the  bank,  see  some 
women  on  the  street  and  turn  around  and  run  back. 

"At  the  end  of  that  scene  I  have  been  talking  with  my  partner, 
you  know,  and  he  says,  'I  am  a  smart  man.  I  was  smart  when  I 
left  Idaho.'  'Yes,'  I  answer,  'you  were  d — d  smart  when  you 
left  Idaho.'  There  "had  been  a  long  speech  following  this,  but  I 
cut  it  off  sharp  at  that  line.  I  made  my  exit,  leaving  the  audience 
with  the  impression  that  I  was  funny."  I  learned  before  I  left 
what  compliment  had  most  pleased  the  evolved  Willie  Collier.  An 
admirer  had  discovered  that  he  was  the  David  Belasco  of  comedy. 

"I  have  such  a  profound  admiration  for  Mr.  Belasco  that  that 
compliment  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  all  the  others  I  ever  re- 
ceived." Then  Mr.  Collier  confided  an  ambition  to  the  writer: 

"I  want  to  evolve  from  farce  into  comedy,  and  I  want  a  theatre 
of  my  own.  I  want  to  put  on  my  own  and  others'  comedies  in  that 
theatre.  I  don't  want  to  play  anything  but  comedy,  but  I  want  to 
become  a  better  comedian  every  day  I  live — and  the  day  that  I 
become  a  worse  comedian  than  I  was  the  day  before  I  want— 
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Has  been  appearing  this  past  season  as  the  Queen  in  "When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower" 
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WOKFIXGTOX    IS    BURIED  FOR  MANY   YEARS 


PRO15ABLY  no  river  in  the  world  brings  up  so  many  memo- 
ries, historical,  literary  and  theatrical,  as  the  Thames.    Or- 
dinarily the  visitor  to  London  is   satisfied  with  a  trip  to 
( ireenwicli,  for  whitebait  or  Hampton  Court  is  the  Ultima  Thule. 
Hut  along  the  banks  of  this  famous  stream  are  many  places  of 
more  than  common  interest  that  are  generally  overlooked  by  the 
average  tourist. 

Just  across  London  Bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side,  half  buried  by 
raised  streets  and  railways,  is  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark. 
The  church  was  originally  known  as  St.  Mary  Overy,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mary  Overy,  a  ferry  woman  who  de- 
voted her  earnings  to  this  purpose  long  before  the  Conquest  or 
any  bridge  on  the  river.  It  has  been  partly  restored,  and,  next 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  is  the  best  specimen  of  early  English 
architecture  in  London. 

It  contains  many  interest- 
ing monuments.  Here  the 
great  dramatic  poet,  Mas- 
singer,  rests,  an  inscription 
in  the  pavement  marking 
the  grave,  and  there  is  an 
entry  in  the  church  register 
that  "March  20,  1639,  Philip 
Massinger,  a  stranger,  was 
buried."  John  Fletcher,  the 
ally  of  Beaumont,  was 
buried  here  in  1625.  A  story 
is  told  how  he  was  invited 
to  leave  town  during  the 
great  plague,  to  stay  until 
the  danger  was  passed,  but 
he  lingered  while  a  tailor 
made  him  a  suit  of  clothes, 
became  ill  and  died.  In  the 
church  is  also  the  remains 
of  the  theatrical  manager. 
Henslowe,  and  the  tomb  of 
Edmund  Shakespeare, 
younger  brother  of  the  im- 
mortal William,  who  was 
buried  here  in  1607.  The 
register  merely  says,  "Kd- 
mund  Shakespeare,  a  player, 
in  the  church." 

Bankside  Southwark  in 
early  times  was  a  popular 
locality  for  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  there  were  many 
small  amphitheatres  for 
bear-baiting  and  bull-bait- 
ing. The  most  ancient  was  the  Paris  Garden  Theatre,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Richard  II. 

The  famous  Globe  Theatre  was  built  in  1593  on  a  site  near  the 
Cannon  Street  Bridge  for  Richard  Burbage.     The  material  to 


PEG  WOFFI. \GTON— BORX  1720,  DIED  1700 


build  it  was  taken  from  the  theatre  in  Shoreditch,  which  had 
been  built  for  his  father,  James  Burbage.  William  Shakespeare 
was  part  proprietor  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  in  1603  James  1. 
granted  a  patent  to  one  William  Shakespeare  to  play  there,  and 
it  was  for  this  theatre  he  wrote  his  greatest  plays. 

It  was  burned  down  June  29,  1613,  while  Shakespeare's  play  of 
"Henry  VIII."  was  being  performed.  It  was  in  the  scene  of 
the  masque  at  York  Palace  that  some  wadding  shot  from  a  can- 
non set  fire  to  the  thatched  roof,  but  the  following  year  the  thea- 
tre was  rebuilt.  An  old  print  represents  it  as  a  high  Martello 
tower,  with  little  slits  for  windows  and  a  turret  with  a  flag  on  top 
Barclay's  brewery  now  occupies  the  site,  and  sometimes  visitors 
are  admitted  by  special  permission. 

In   Dulwich    College   there   is   a   paper   dated    1596,   in   which 

Shakespeare    is    noted    as    a 
resident  of  Southwark. 

Close  to  Temple  Pier  is 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  built 
about  1572,  which  is  note- 
worthy as  probably  the  only 
remaining  building  where  a 
Shakespeare  play  was  per- 
formed by  his  contempor- 
aries, he  no  doubt  being  pres- 
ent, if  not  actually  taking 
part.  It  was  given  during  the 
Christmas  revels,  and  is 
recorded  in  the  diary  of 
John  Manningham,  "Feb. 
2,  1601,  that  at  one  feast  a 
play  was  given  called 
'Twelfth  Night,  or  What 
You  Will.' " 

B  e  y  o  n  d  Westminster 
Bridge  one  passes  Ch  is  wick 
Church,  where  lies  the  re- 
mains of  the  imperious 
Barbara  Yilliers,  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  notorious  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  II..  who, 
envious  and  jealous  of  Nell 
Gwynn,  used  all  her  charms 
and  beauty  to  keep  her 
royal  lover,  but  the  orange 
girl's  wit  and  cleverness 
was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  English  aristocrat. 
Many  people  credit  Nell 
Gwynn  with  suggesting  the 
founding  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital for  disabled  soldiers,  for  Charles  II.  laid  the  corner  stone  on 
March  12,  1682. 

A  little  farther  on  is  Kew  Gardens,  and  a  few  steps  from  the 
Green    is    the    churchyard    where    rests    Thomas    Gainsborough, 
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DAVID  GARRICK 


the  celebrated  artist,  who,  instead  of  sleeping  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  requested  to  be  laid  here,  with  a  simple  slab  marking  the 
spot.  He  died  in  1788  at  the  age  of  61  years,  yet  many  arc 
the  artist  pilgrims  who  daily  visit  the  spot,  and  his  famous  por- 
traits of  David  Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  "Perdita"  Robinson, 
are  familiar  to  all. 

In  Richmond  Church  rests  Edmund  Kean,  and  there  is  a  medal- 
lion portrait  to  his  memory.  He  died  in  1833  in  the  house  adjoin- 
ing Richmond  Theatre.  This  theatre  was  built  under  the  super- 
vision of  Garrick,  and  was 
frequently  patronized  by 
George  III.  when  he  lived  in 
Kew.  Many  great  actors 
have  played  there,  and  the 
late  Helen  Faucit  made  her 
debut  there. 

A  little  farther  on  is  the 
parish  church  of  Twicken- 
ham, where  Kittie  Clive, 
plain  of  face,  warm  of  tem- 
per and  sharp  of  tongue,  lies 
buried.  She  died  December 
6,  1785,  at  the  age  of  74. 
She  had  lived  here  in  a  house 
which  Horace  Walpole  gave 
her  and  which  she  named 
"Cliveden." 

Near  by  in  Raynor  Castle 
lived  Mrs.  Hannah  Prit- 
chard,  a  great  tragic  actress 
in  the  time  of  Garrick,  and 

one  on  whom  he  depended  in  many  of  his  plays.  Her  tomb  is  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  She  died  in  1768,  and  her  epitaph  describes 
her  "by  nature  for  the  stage  designed." 

But  in  Teddington-on-Thames  is  found  the  tomb  of  one  whose 
fame  is  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

Peg  Woffington,  the  bright  young  Irish  girl,  began  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  her  career  in  Fawnes  Court,  one 
of  the  amusement  places  of  Dublin,  when  as  a  baby  she  was  car- 
ried in  a  basket  on  a  tight-rope  by  Mine.  Violante,  a  French 
dancer.  From  this  beginning  Margaret  Woffington  continued  on 
the  stage,  advancing  step  by  step,  success  crowning  all  her  efforts, 
until  she  became  the  reigning  favorite  of  the  London  playhouses, 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  theatres  witnessing  many  of  her 
triumphs. 

It  was  while  she  was  at  the  heighth  of  her  glory  that  the  young 
Lichfield  wine  merchant,  David  Garrick,  crossed  her  path  and 

was  at  once  fas- 
cinated by  her 
charm  and  love- 
liness. It  is  with- 
out doubt  owing 
to  her  influence 
that  he  forsook 
his  business  and 
adopted  the 
stage  as  a  pro- 
fession which  he 
so  ably  adorned. 
The  two  set 
up  housekeeping 
together,  shar- 
ing expenses,  in 
Row  Street, 
London,  but  at 
the  end  of  two 
years  the  mar- 
riage which  they 
had  contem- 
plated proved 


distasteful  to  the 
pair,  especially 
Garrick,  so  the 
engagement  was 
broken,  and  ex- 
cept in  a  profes- 
sional way  Peg 
Woffington  nev- 
e  r  made  the 
slightest  attempt 
to  renew  the  in- 
timacy. 

A  few  years 
later  she  went  to 
Teddington  to 
live,  where  she 
became  the  good 
angel  to  all  the 
poor  in  the 
neigh  borhood. 
But  her  life  was 
a  short  one,  and 
one  night,  May 
3>  I757>  when 
she  was  appear- 
ing for  the  bene- 
fit of  two  minor 
actors  and  a 
French  dancer  at 
Covent  Garden, 
as  Rosalind  in 
"As  You  Like 
It,"  as  she 
reached  the  lines 
in  the  epilogue, 
"If  I  were  a 
woman  I  would 
kiss  as  many  of 
you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that  liked  me"- 
she  faltered,  tottered  and,  with  a  shriek,  would  have  fallen  if  she 
had  not  been  caught.  In  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  crowded 
audience,  for  her  Rosalind  invariably  drew  the  town,  this  beauti- 
ful gifted  woman,  the  favorite  actress  of  the  day,  finished  her 
famous  career.  For,  stricken  with  paralysis,  she  never  played 
again,  although  she  lived  three  years,  devoting  her  time  to  char- 
ity. She  built  a  row  of  small  houses  in  Teddington,  which  she' 
endowed  and  left  in  her  will  for  the  use  of  the  deserving  poor. 
But  all  this  has  been  changed,  the  charitable  idea  has  become  a 
commercial  one,  and  the  pretty  little  gardens  which  originally 
adorned  the  front  have  been  absorbed  into  the  highway,  to  make 
room  for  the  electric  trains  on  their  way  from  Kew  to  Hampton 
Court.  Even  the  tablet  on  the  houses  is  almost  concealed  by  vines. 

But  the  small  picturesque  stone  church,  covered  with  ivy  and 
surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubs,  is  still  unmolested,  and  inside  at 
the  left  of  the  altar  is  the  tablet  with  the  inscription : 


"PERDITA"   ROBINSON— BORN"   1757.   DIED  1800' 
Painted  by  Gainsborough  1782 


Near   this    Monument    lies    the   body   of 
MARGARET  WOFFINGTON,  Spinster, 

Born  October  18,  1720, 
Who    departed    this    life    Marcn    28,    1760,   Aged  39  years. 

In  the   same  grave  lies  the  body  of 

Master  HORACE  CHOLMONDELEY, 

Son    of    Honorable    ROBERT    CHOLMONDELEY    and 

MARY  CHOLMONDELEY,  Sister  of  the  said  MARGARET  WOFFINGTON, 

Aged  6  months. 


It  is  quite  a  coincident  that  the  next  professional  celebrity  to 
make  a  home  on  the  river  should  be  David  Garrick.  His  house  on 
the  Thames  is  just  below  the  church  between  Busby  Park  and 
Hampton.  When  in  1775  he  determined  to  retire  from  the  scenes 
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of  his  triumphs  and  the  bustle  and  noise  of  London,  where,  as 
one  of  the  famous  men  of  the  day,  he  was  continually  being  dis- 
turbeej  by  admirers  and  those  seeking  advice  and  advancement. 
He  sold  his  interest  in  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  £35,000,  or 
$175,000.  He  purchased  this  beautiful  estate,  16  miles  from  Lon- 
don, from  Sir  Humphrey  Primatt  and  took  immediate  possession, 
and  began  at  once  to  make  improvements.  He  built  the  little 
octagon  summer  house,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "Shakespeare  Temple," 
for  it  contained  Roubiliac's  famous  statue  of  the  Bard  of  Avon, 
which  has  since  been  removed  to  the  Hall  of  the  British  Museum. 
Garrick  happily  married  a  Viennese  dancer,  Mile.  Eva  Maria 
Veigel,  whose  professional  name  was  "Violette."  She  was  the 
protegee  of  the  Countess  of  Burlington  and  was  a  woman  of  irre- 
proachable character,  although  it  was  said  she  was  of  illegitimate 
birth.  She  possessed  marked  ability,  and  Garrick  trusted  much 
to  her  advice.  During  twenty-eight  years  of  married  life,  they 
were  never  separated  for  a  day. 

As  a  rule  only  intimate  friends  were  invited  to  the  villa,  where 
he  entertained  lavishly,  and  where,   free   from  care,  he  passed 


many  happy  hours.  He  did  not  die  there,  however,  for  the  final 
summons  came  when  he  was  living  in  London,  at  5  Adelphi  Ter- 
race, Strand,  on  Jan.  20,  1779,  where  his  body  lay  in  state  for 
two  days  before  being  carried  to  Westminster  Abbey  to  be  placed 
at  the  foot  of  Shakespeare's  monument.  His  wife  lived  until 
October,  1822,  when,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  she  was  found 
dead  in  her  chair,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  her 
husband. 

The  old-fashioned  brick  house  with  its  Ionic  columns,  on  the 
Thames,  has  been  left  practically  unaltered,  although  it  has 
changed  hands  many  times,  but  each  tenant  has  preserved  with 
great  care  all  that  is  associated  with  its  famous  owner. 

In  the  venerable  church  at  Windsor  was  laid  to  rest  an  actress 
who  was  the  talk  of  London  in  the  last  century,  "Perdita"  Robin- 
son, although  her  tombstone  bears  the  inscription : 


MRS.  MARY  ROBINSON 

Author  of  poems   and  other   literary   work 

Died  December  26,  1800,  at  Englefield  Cottage  in  Surrey 

Aged  43 


And  another  slab  bears  the  name  of  her  daughter : 


MARIA   ELIZABETH   ROBINSON,   daughter  of  MARY   ROBINSON 

Died  at  Englefield  Cottage  in  Surrey 
January  4,  1818,  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age 


The  graves  are  neglected  now,  but  there  was  a  time  when 
great  lords  and  ladies  came  to  gaze  and  repeat  the  story,  how  by 
her  beauty  and  grace  she  completely  captivated  Prince  George 
of,  Wales,  afterwards  King  George  IV.  It  was  in  1779,  when 
she  was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  that  she  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  as  Perdita  in  Shakespeare's  "The  Winter's  Tale," 
and  gave  such  a  clever  impersonation  of  the  character  that  ever 
after  she  was  called  "Perdita"  Robinson. 

While  she  amused  the  handsome  Prince  she  was  happy,  and 
for  the  brief  period  of  two  years  she  left  the  stage  and  was  the 
reigning  beauty  of  London. 

Every  day  she  appeared  in  a  new  costume,  with  a  marvelous 
hat,  and  she  drove  in  a  carriage  painted  light  blue,  its  panels 
decorated  with  a  basket  of  flowers,  the  design  so  artfully  ar- 
ranged that  it  could  easily  be  taken  for  a  coronet.  All  the  great 
artists  painted  her  portrait — Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Romney. 

But  before  the  prince  reached  his  majority  his  ardor  cooled, 
and  unhappy  days  began  for  Perdita,  who,  to  support  herself, 
was  forced  to  publish  a  number  of  poems  and  tales,  which  were 
of  little  value.  The  fickle  prince  paid  no  attention  to  her  distress, 
and  she  was  only  saved  from  absolute  poverty  by  the  generosity 
of  that  able  statesman,  Charles  James  Fox,  who  obtained  for  her 
an  annuity. 

She  lived  in  a  Fool's  Paradise  but  a  short  time,  and  when  the 
end  came  "To  die, — to  sleep, — no  more,  and  by  a  sleep  we  say 
we  end  the  heartache." 

Beneath  the  thick  woods  of  Cliefden  centers  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  Thames,  and  the  grounds  of  Cliefden  House  are 
among  the  finest  in  England.  The  original  mansion  was  built 
by  Charles  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  Charles  II. 's  reign, 
but  it  has  since  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Duke  of  Westminster.  But  the  place 
is  especially  noteworthy  in  that  Thompson's  masque  of  "Alfred" 
was  first  acted  at  Cliefden  House,  and  on  this  occasion  "Rule 
Britannia"  was  sung  for  the  first  time,  as  Thompson  composed 
the  words  and  Dr.  Arne  wrote  the  music. 

So  we  leave  this  "King  of  Island  Rivers."  Its  history  is  that 
of  England,  and  as  the  years  roll  into  centuries,  the  men  and 
women  who  have  added  to  its  fame  will  be  more  and  more  re- 
membered. 

MEDORA  ROBBINS  CROSBY. 


(1)  Julia  Dean;   (2;  J.  M.  Lothian,  Julia  Dean,  Maclyn  Arbuckle;    (3)  Elmer  Grandin;   (4)  Wright  Kramer;   (5)  Julia  Dean;   (G)  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Julia  Dean;    (7)  Florence  Rockwell 

Scene*  in  Edmund  Day's  drama.  "The  Round-Up,"  which  is  to  open  at  the  New  Amsterdam  in  September 

The  third  act   represents   a  battle  between  miners  and   marauding  Apache   Indians.     T!sc  miners  are  rescued  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,   led  by   Sheriff  "Slim"  Hoover.     Realism   is 

added  by  the  presence  of  genuine  Indians,  cavalrymen  and  cowboys 


Adeline    Genee— the    New    Taglioni 


By  GEORGE  C.  JENKS 


IT  was  in  the  private  office  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Hitchins,  manager  of 
the   Empire   Theatre,    Leicester    Square,    London.      A    slim 
little  girl,  who  might  have  been  a  school  teacher,  was  talking 
to  me. 

She  wore  a  simple  frock  of  black  silk,  a  short  jacket  of  black 
something  and  an  unobtrusive  and  becoming  hat.  Her  manner, 
likewise  was  unobtrusive  and  becoming.  She  answered  my 
questions — rapid-fire,  for  the  most  part — with  readiness.  Evi- 
dently she  was  mistress  of  the  ^^^^^__^__^__^^_^_ 
subject  under  discussion.  Why 
should  she  not  be?  for  the  sub- 
ject was  ballet  dancing,  and 
this  demure  young  woman  was 
Mile.  Adeline  Genee,  the  pre- 
miere danseuse  about  whom 
all  Europe  is  talking. 

Nine  years  ago  Mile.  Genee 
came  from  the  Continent  to 
London.  She  had  a  contract  to 
appear  at  the  Empire  for  six 
weeks.  But  she  stayed  longer, 
for  she  has  danced  there  al- 
most continuously  ever  since. 
During  these  nine  years  she  has 
had  the  leading  roles  in  six- 
teen ballets.  She  numbers 
about  twenty-five  in  her  reper- 
toire. 

The  ballet  in  which  I  saw 
her  the  other  night  is  called 
"The  Debutante."  It  is  by  C. 
\\  illiclm,  and  is  described  as  a 
"ballet  divertissement  in  three 
tableaux."  For  several 
months  it  has  been  in  the  bill 
at  the  Empire,  and  by  the  way 
it  is  received  is  likely  to  remain 
for  months  to  come. 

"The  Debutante"  has  a  sim- 
ple, albeit  well-defined,  story, 
more  or  less  familiar.  The 
opening  scene  is  the  rehearsal 
room  of  the  Paris  Opera 
House.  The  maitre-de-ballet  is 
in  great  distress.  Having  pre- 
sumed to  rebuke  Mile.  Florita, 
principal  dancer  of  the  opera, 
for  being  late,  she  tears  up  her 
contract  in  a  rage,  stamps  her 
foot,  and  refuses  to  dance  in 
the  new  Oriental  ballet,  "Aza- 
lea, or  The  Odalisque,"  which 
he  is  about  to  produce.  What 
shall  he  do?  An  unexpected  suggestion  is  offered.  Mile.  Del- 
phine  Duvet,  a  little  country  girl,  is  brought  in  by  her  mother. 
Will  they  try  Delphine  in  the  part?  The  ballet  master  has  no 
hope  that  the  child,  in  her  chic  countrified  frock  and  her  bon- 
net tied  under  her  chin,  will  be  of  any  use,  but  he  is  desperate 
enough  to  try  anything.  Of  course  Delphine  dances  beautifully, 
and  the  new  ballet  is  saved.  A  month  elapses.  There  is  a  short 
front  scene,  and  then  "The  Gardens  of  the  Seraglio,"  wherein 
the  debutante,  as  Azalea,  achieves  a  triumph. 

The  wonderful  execution  of  Mile.  Genee,  who  is  essentially  a 
toe  dancer,  lies  partly  in  the  ease  with  which  she  pirouettes  about 
the  stage  and  partly  in  the  poetry  which  distinguishes  all  her 


movements.  That  the  one  is  the  outcome  of  the  other  is  obvious. 
Her  marvelous  control  of  herself  as  her  swaying  form  is  carried 
clartingly  hither  and  thither  on  the  points  of  her  toes  is  an 

achievement  in  grace  which  is  based  firmly  on  phenomenal  skill, 
fostered  by  years  of  hard  practice. 

It  was  immediately  after  a  performance  of  "The  Debutante" 
a  few  nights  ago  that  I  first  met  Mile.  Genee.     I  had  hurried 

around  to  the  stage  by  an  appointment  made  through  the  mana- 
ger. The  house  was  still  roar- 
ing its  admiration  as  the  dainty 
little  premiere  bounded  off  af- 
ter her  second  call  before  the 
curtain  and  gave  me  her  hand. 
Her  maid  threw  a  filmy  scarf 
over  her  shoulders.  Several  of 
the  short-skirted  coryphees  on 
their  way  to  the  dressing  room 
paused  for  a  word  and  smile 
from  her,  and  a  "grip,"  steer- 
ing a  flat,  stopped  to  let  her 
move  out  of  his  way  without 
swearing  to  himself  at  the  mo- 
mentary delay.  A  smile  of  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  compli- 
ment on  her  dancing,  and  with 
a  long  robe  over  her  gauzy 
skirts,  Mile.  Genee  tripped  to 
her  dressing  room,  pledged  to 
a  chat  in  the  manager's  private 
office  on  the  morrnw. 

"I  have  danced  since  I  was 
five  years  old,"  was  the  first 
statement,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, that  I  got  from  the  quiet 
little  girl  in  the  black  silk 
gi  i\\  n  when  we  settled  down 
for  a  talk  the  next  day.  "My 
teachers  were  my  uncle,  Alex- 
andre  Genee,  and  my  aunt, 
whose  professional  name  is 
Mile.  Zimmerman,  and  who 
was  a  famous  dancer  some 
years  ago.  My  uncle  was  the 
original  producer  of  Delibes' 
'Coppelia,'  which  I  believe  was 
done  in  New  York  a  season  or 
two  ago.  My  uncle  and  aunt, 
with  whom  I  live,  have  been 
my  only  instructors." 

"And  your  professional  de- 
but ?" 

"Was  made  when  I  was 
seventeen  in  Copenhagen.  I 

was  born  in  Denmark.     I  have  been  dancing  for  twelve  years. 

Oh  yes,  I  know.    These  figures  tell  you  my  age,  of  course.     But 

I  am  still  young  enough  not  to  mind  that." 
She  smiled  a  challenge.     I  agreed  with  her. 
"Do   you   find   much   practice   necessary   in    addition   to   that 

which  you  get  in  your  dancing  before  the  public  ?"  I  asked. 

"Ah !  I  wish  you  could  see  me  practice.    I  do  it  for  hours  every 

day.     The  principal  exercise  is  side  practice.     That  is,  holding  a 

rail  against  the  wall  and  twirling  each  foot  separately  in  the  air 

while  standing  upon  the  other.     A  dancer  is  always  practicing. 

The  strength  and  agility  is  all  from  the  knee  down.     You  may 

tell  a  proficient  dancer  in  a  moment  by  her  confining  her  move- 
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ments  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  knees  and  ankles.  One  who 
dances  from  the  the  hips  never 
can  be  really  graceful." 

"But  is  it  not  essential  in  a 
good  dancer  to  possess  certain 
physical  advantages  that  are 
born  with  her?'' 

"Most  certainly  !  One  must 
have  a  high  instep.  You  may 
have  noticed  that  my  foot  is 
perfectly  straight  up  and  down 
as  I  move  about  on  my  toes  on 
the  stage.  Had  I  not  a  very 
high  instep  my  foot  never 
would  assume  that  position.  It 
could  not.  But  given  the  high 
instep,  there  must  be  practice, 
practice,  practice  !  When  I  am 
not  practicing  I  am  generally 
walking." 

"You  are  fond  of  out-door 
exercise?"  I  asked. 

"Only  walking.  No  riding, 
skating,  tennis,  golfing  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,"  was  her  re- 
ply. "A  dancer  must  keep  her 
strength  in  her  feet,  while  her 
chest  and  shoulders  should  be 
slim.  Largely  developed,  mus- 
cular arms  and  shoulders 
would  be  an  anomaly.  My  ex- 
ercises for  the  arms  and  body 
are  always  slow,  to  give  ease 
and  grace  to  the  arms  and  to 
loosen  the  hips." 

Talking  about  the  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  there  never 
have  been  any  great  ballet 
dancers  born  in  the  United 
States,  Mile.  Genee  opined 
that  it  might  be  because  there 
are  not  enough  teachers. 

"Allowing,"  she  said,  "that 
you  have  a  few  competent  teachers,  such  as  Mme.  Bonfanti — 
whom  1  never  saw,  but  who,  I  have  been  told,  was  a  favorite 
premiere  dansense  in  America  some  years  ago — these  few  teach- 
ers could  not  expect  to  teach  the  thousands  of  girls  there  who  may 
have  natural  gifts  that  need  development. 

"When  are  you  coming  over  to  New  York  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  hope  to  be  there  about  the  beginning  of  next  year.     I  have 
had   many  offers   from  American   managers,   but  have  not   yet 
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closed  a  contract  with  any  of 
them.  I  should  like  to  make 
my  debut  there  in  grand  opera, 
because  that  is  really  where  the 
ballet  is  in  place.  I  want  to  go 
to  America.  I  have  danced  at 
the  royal  opera  houses  in 
Copenhagen,  .Munich  and  Ber- 
lin, and  now  I  should  like  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  I  have 
danced  before  many  royalties, 
including  the  late  King  »l  Den- 
mark, the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages, who  were  present  al- 
together at  the  Copenhagen 
( )pera  House  on  my  opening 
night  there.  Two  years  after- 
ward I  appeared  by  royal  com- 
mand before  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra  at  Chats- 
worth,  in  the  Theatre  Bijou. 
The  Queen  spoke  to  me  twice 
and  shook  hands,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  a  beautiful 
brooch  that  is  my  most  prized 
treasure.  I  have  had  many 
presents,  of  course.  This  dia- 
mond ring  was  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  George  Edwardes  when  I 
appeared  at  Daly's  in  "The  Lit- 
tle Michus,"  in  a  ballet  of  my 
own.  I  wore  a  long  empire 
dress  in  that  ballet.  I  can 
dance  in  any  kind  of  dress. 
Look  here!" 

She  stepped  over  to  the  wall 
and  pointed  to  a  photograph  of 
herself  in  a  page's  costume. 

"Shocking,  isn't  it?"  she 
laughed.  "That  was  in  a  bal- 
let called  'The  Bugle  Call,'  so 
you  see  I  am  not  confined  to 
the  fluffy  short  skirts  of  the 
conventional  ballet  dancer  in  my  work." 

In  Mr.  Hitchins'  office  is  a  large  lithograph  of  four  of  the 
famous  danseuses  of  a  former  day — Taglioni,  Carlotta  Grisi, 
Cerito  and  Lucille  Grahn. 

"Some  of  the  critics  in  London  have  declared  that  Mile. 
Genee  is  a  better  dancer  than  any  of  these  four,  judging  by  ac- 
counts that  have  come  down  to  us,"  observed  Mr.  Hitchins  to  me 
as  I  left  the  theatre. 


From  La  Danse 

Mile.  Guimard 


Taglioni 


P.    Marlon 


Carlotta  Grisi 


Signora  Baccelli 


SOME  OF  THE  FAMOUS  DANCERS  OF  OTHER  DAYS 


Photos  Reutlinger,  Paris 

OLGA    NETHERSOLE,    WHO    UNDERTOOK    THE    DIFFICULT    TASK    OF    PERFORMING    IN    ENGLISH    TRANSLATIONS    OF    FRENCH    PLAYS    BEFORE    A 

PARISIAN  AUDIENCE 

Olga    Nethersole — Actress    and    Philanthropist 


OLGA  NETHERSOLE  is  a  good  talker.     This  means  that 
she   can   talk  about  something  beside   herself.      She   can 
converse  about  things  that  do  not  pertain  to  the  drama — 
and  do  so  intelligently.    If  she  had  not  been  an  actress  she  would 
have  been  a  doctor.     If  not. a  doctor  she  would  have  been  a 
social  settlement  worker.     Medicine  and  sociology  are  her  hob- 
bies ;  acting  is  her  profession.     Preferably  she  talks  about  the 
former. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  her  life  she  was  a  governess.  This 
contact  with  the  little  folks  gave  her  distinct  theories  and  ideas 
about  the  rearing  of  future  citizens.  Her  observations  at  a 
later  period  have  added  zest  to  first  im- 
pressions. During  the  past  season  she 
has  visited  all  the  leading  juvenile  courts 
in  America,  conversed  with  the  leaders 
in  child's  reform  movements,  identified 
herself  with  the  George,  Jr.,  Republic, 
and  hopes  to  be  able  to  inaugurate 
many  of  these  systems  in  England  by 
reason  of  the  convincing  arguments  she 
will  be  able  to  produce. 

Long  ago  she  became  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,  and  has  appeared  before 
various  congresses  as  one  of  its  fore- 
most workers. 

Her  daily  routine  en  tour  always  in- 
cludes a  visit  to  some  hospital,  re- 
formatory or  prison.  During  the  present 
tour  of  Western  America  she  hit  upon 
a  rather  unique  charity  and  found  its 
results  to  be  so  eminently  satisfactory 
that  the  scheme  will  be  carried  out  next 
season.  In  various  cities  she  selected  a 
certain  hospital  and  then  personally 
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visited  the  wards,  one  of  which  she  agreed  to  supply  with  flowers 
the  year  around  at  her  own  expense. 

First  of  all,  however,  Miss  Nethersole  is  an  actress.  This 
prompts  one  to  ask :  how  does  she  find  time  for  so  many  other 
things?  It  is  because  she  is  an  artist  and  business  woman,  each 
in  the  right  proportion.  Every  day's  schedule  is  as  definitely  ar- 
ranged and  carried  out  as  if  vast  commercial  interests  depended 
upon  it.  In  short,  she  has  reduced  living  to  a  science.  In  the 
midst  of  this  palpitating .  and  energetic  life  she  protests  that 
she  has  much  leisure  and  will  not  permit  herself  to  be  over- 
worked. Her  powers  of  endurance  prove  the  value  of  her  sys- 
tem of  living.  She  has  sailed  away  for 
Europe  after  a  tour  that  circled  Amer- 
ica :  Boston,  New  Orleans,  El  Paso, 
Portland,  Vancouver,  Denver,  Chicago, 
Montreal,  yet  she  stepped  aboard  the 
steamer  in  perfect  health  and  bearing  at 
least  no  outward  appearance  of  fatigue. 
Miss  Nethersole  is  one  of  the  few 
actresses  who  act  as  their  own  managers. 
She  selects  her  plays  and  frequently 
writes  the  scenario  for  the  dramatist  who 
writes  them,  as  in  the  case  of  "Carmen" 
and  "Sapho."  She  engages  her  own 
company,  rehearses  each  member  and 
stage  manages  every  production.  She 
produces,  or  endeavors  to  produce,  two 
new  plays  each  season.  This  year  she 
appeared  in  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  and 
a  translation  of  Paul  Hervieu's  success, 
"Le  Reveil,"  called  "The  Awakening." 
Thus,  gradually  she  is  forming  a  new 
repertoire,  and  will  on  later  tours  doubt- 
less omit  "Sapho,"  "Carmen, "and  perhaps 
"Camille,"  except  on  special  occasions. 


V. 
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Her  present  ambition  is  to  make  an  annual  professional  pil- 
grimage to  some  European  capital  in  addition  to  her  American  tour. 
This  year  she  selected  the  most  critical  of  all  cities,  Paris,  as  the 
supreme  test  of  her  ability  to  please  foreign  audiences  and  as  the 
opening  wedge  to  Madrid,  Vienna  and  Berlin,  in  each  of  which 
cities  she  is  arranging  to  appear  at  a  later  date. 

"In  Latin  countries  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  shall  be  criticised  for 
my  restraint  and  coldness,"  she  said  recently  when  discussing  her 
proposed  invasion  of  Europe.  "In  America  1  have  frequently  heard 
.  it  said  that  in  certain  roles  I  gave  up  myself  too  completely  to  the 
passionate  warfare  in  which  the  souls  of  the  women  I  have  per- 
sonated were  concerned.  This  criticism,  whether  just  or  unjust,  can 
never  be  made  against  me  by  Latins.  They  will  recognize  that  1 
am  one  of  them  at  heart,  if  not  wholly  by  birth.  There  is  a  strain 
of  Spanish  blood  in  my  veins.  It  surges  and  flows  with  great  in- 
tensity and  controls  me,  particularly  when  I  am  acting.  In  America 
1  have  endeavored  to  curb  it  as  far  as  I  could  without  having  an 
effect  upon  my  work.  I  shall  be  happy  to  play  where  I  can  let 
myself  go  into  a  character  and  play  it  as  it  should  be  played  when 
an  actress  feels  as  I  feel. 

"Certain  of  these  moments  have  been  much  commented  upon  by 
critics,  who  called  them  'Nethersole's  mannerisms.'  The  term  seems 
ridiculous,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  write  it  may  be 
correct.  I  regret  that  this  or  that  detail  of  my  work  may  not  be 
wholly  acceptable  to  individuals.  I  regret,  but  can  do  no  more. 
Each  movement  upon  the  stage,  each  inflection  of  the  voice,  is  a  de- 
tail of  my  art.  I  know  why  I  do  this  and  that.  To  me  it  is  right, 
therefore  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  myself  to  attempt  to  do  other- 
wise." 

Some  time  in  July  Miss  Nethersole  will  go  to  her  villa  at  Biar- 
ritz, in  the  south  of  France,  to  enjoy  a  few  months  of  recreation. 
In  late  years  she  has  not  opened  her  London  house  for  any  long 
period.  England  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  her ;  the  sunny  south 
warms  and  invigorates  her,  and  she  there  maps  out  each  season's 
work,  studies  new  roles  and  catches  np  with  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence which  she  carries  on  with  a  veritable  horde  of  liter- 
ary and  scientific  men  and  women. 

At  Biarritz  she  is  a  neighbor  to  Edmond  Rostand,  and  having 
been  introduced  to  him  under  flattering  auspices  by  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  enjoys  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his  family,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  guests  received  by  the  author  of  "Cyrano  de 
I'.ergerac"  and  "L'Aiglon."  She  frequently  motors  over  to  the 
author's  castle  in  the  Pyrenees  Mountains,  dines  with  the  family, 
and  in  the  long  evening  hours  enjoys  the  privilege  of  hearing  Ros- 
tand read  from  his  own  works,  project  his  plans  for  the  future,  if  his 
health  permits,  and  discusses  with  him  the  affairs  of  the  great 
world  from  which  the  famous  man  is  now  an  exile,  partly  from  per- 
sonal desire  and  partly  from  acting  upon  the  advice  of  physicians. 

Miss  Nethersole  is  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  has  any 
definite  knowledge  of  the  long-awaited  bird  drama  of  Rostand, 
called  "Chanticleer."  She  has  heard  it  from  its  author's  lips  and 
believes  that  it  is  worthy  to  rank  with  his  other  epoch-making 
works.  Eor  some  reason,  however,  Rostand  declines  to  give  it  to 
the  public.  All  the  leading  managers  of  the  world  have  attempted 
to  make  a  bid  for  it,  and  Coquelin,  the  famous  French  comedian 
who  created  "Cyrano,"  has  been  kept  waiting  for  years,  expecting 
each  season  to  be  able  to  appear  as  the  rooster  in  this  masterpiece. 
On  each  occasion  the  author  has  called  a  halt  upon  preparations  for 
production. 

"This  action,"  said  Miss  Nethersole,  "is,  I  believe,  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  Mr.  Rostand's  physical  condition.  He  would  not  per- 
mit the  work  to  be  staged  without  at  least  six  weeks'  rehearsal.  This 
would  mean  six  weeks  in  Paris.  He  is  so  happy  in  his  country  re- 
treat that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  the  point  of  seriously 
contemplating  such  an  ordeal.  He  is  a  very  rich  man.  His  family 
life  is  ideal.  He  does  not  care  to  re-enter  the  workaday  arena, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  so." 

The  son  of  Rostand  has  ambitions  to  become  a  playwright  and 
follow  his  famous  father's  footsteps,  as  did  the  son  of  Alexandre 
Dumas.  He  is  an  accomplished  English  scholar,  and  has  promised 


: 


Rcullinger,  Paris 

"If  Miss  Nethersole  had  not  been  an  actress  she  would  have  been  a  doctor  or  a 
social    settlement    worker" 


Reutlinger,  Paris 

"She   acts   as   her   own   manager,   selects   her   plays,    rehearses   her   company    and 
stage    manages    every    production" 
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Miss  Nethersole  a  play  in  her  native  tongue.  Last  summer  they  This  "Tom"  had  been  her  playfellow  and  friend  in  childhood. 
had  many  talks  about  it,  and  during  the  past  few  months  she  has  One  day  he  went  away  to  study  medicine.  She  became  a  gov- 
received 'from  him  letters  that  contain  sketches  of  his  scenario,  erness  and  later  an  actress.  "Tom"  in  the  meantime  had  be- 
convincing  her  that  the  aspirant  to  honors  as  a  playwright  is  a  come  a  physician.  While  staying  in  the  country  a  few  years 
worthy  son  of  his  illustrious  father.  before  the  artist's  reception  a  brother  of  the  Prince  had  been 

An  anecdote  showing  the  purely  personal  side  of  the  actress  taken  suddenly  ill.  "Tom"  was  called  to  attend  him.  His  ser- 
comes  to  mind.  I  believe  it  has  never  before  been  published,  al-  vices  were  so  acceptable  that  he  was  asked  to  attach  himself  to 
though  its  authenticity  is  vouched  for  by  several  personal  friends,  the  Duke's  personal  staff.  He  did  so  and  high  honors  seemed 

D 11  ring  her  not      afar      off- 

engagement  in 
"The  Second 
Mrs.  T  a  n  - 
queray"  in  Lon- 
don  several 
years  ago  she 
was  invited  by  a 
famous  artist  to 
attend  a  private 
exhibition  of  his 
paintings,  sev- 
eral of  which 
have  since  oc- 
casioned much 
discussion  in  the 
art  world.  Ac- 
companied by 
friends,  she  at- 
tended and  was 
there  presented 
to  the  present 
King  of  Eng- 
land, who  was 
then'  Prince  of 
Wales.  Thor- 
o  u  g  h 1 y  ac- 
quainted with 
the  importance 
of  each  detail  of 
etiquette  at- 
tached to  a 
presentation  to 
r  o  y  a  It  y  ,  her 
companions 
were  shocked 
when  from  an- 
other room  they 
saw  her  leading 
a  rather  ani- 
mated conversa- 
tion with  the 
Prince. 

To    introduce 
a       subj  ect      to 


MME.   GERMAINE   GALLOIS 
In  the  "Revue  du  Centenaire"  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  Paris.     The  hat  worn    by   Mme.    Gallois   is   a   "creation"  by  Carlier 


not 

1 1  e    had    gained 

royal  favor. 

Then  came 
the  death  of  the 
Duke.  Tom 
was  almost  for- 
gotten by  the 
family  of  his 
royal  patron. 
Why  ?  It  was 
certainly  not 
wilful  over- 
sight ;  merely 
the  way  of  the 
world.  Miss 
Xi'thersole  was 
certain  of  this. 
S  h  e  reminded 
the  Prince  of  his 
brother's  former 
friend  and 
physician,  of  the 
hopes  that  had 
fallen  when  the 
Duke  died  and 
of  the  com- 
mendable quali- 
ties of  her  boy- 
hood chum. 

Would  t  h  e 
Prince  remem- 
ber that  she  had 
spoken  ?  He 
said  he  would. 
Did  he?  "Tom" 
is  to-day  one  of 
the  eminent  sur- 
geons of  Lon- 
don and  is  fre- 
quently called 
by  royal  com- 
mand to  Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

Miss    Nether- 


his  Highness  or 

to  continue  speaking  with  him  beyond  the  few  moments  usually 
accorded  at  an  informal  presentation  was  "bad  form."  What 
would  it  mean  to  her  professionally  if  he  should  make  it  plain 
that  she  had  broken  time-honored  custom !  Her  friends  stood 
aghast.  They  wondered  if  she  might  have  forgotten  herself  for 
the  moment.  How  dared  she  address  the  future  king  of  Eng- 
lang  so  familiarly ! 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  they  spirited  her  away  and  asked 
for  an  explanation.  Without  using  the  name,  this  is  the  answer 
she  gave  them  : 

"I  spoke  a  word  for  'Tom.'  It  may  have  been  the  only  chance 
I  will  ever  have.  I  improved  it." 

"Tom"  ?  Who  was  "Tom"  ?  Their  fears  increased.  She 
might  have  blasted  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  prestige  that  her 
artistic  triumphs  at  the  theatre  had  afforded  her.  But  she  felt 
otherwise.  And  she  was  right.  Then  she  explained  more  fully. 


sole  appeared  at 

the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Paris  on  June  4  last,  giving  ten 
performances  on  successive  evenings  of  the  familiar  plays  in  her 
repertoire :  "Sapho,"  "Carmen,"  "Adrienne  Lecouv-reur,"  "The 
Labyrinth,"  "The  Awakening,"  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray," 
"Camille,"  and  three  others.  Next  season  Miss  Nethersole  will 
return  to  America  to  produce  a  new  play.  X.  X. 


Musical  comedy  is  the  80  per  cent,  want  to-day  in  England.  It  is  the 
national  dish.  •  The  only  people,  or  majority  of  people,  who  object  to 
musical  comedy  are  the  serious  or  comedy  actors — they  see  in  it  a 
Frankenstein's  monster  come  to  devour  them  and  their  wares ;  but  have 
they  never  stopped  and  given  a  thought  to  the  real  reason  for  the  de- 
cadence of  the  drama  or  the  change  in  public  taste,  whichever  you  like 
to  call  it?  The  real  reason  is  that  acting  as  a  whole  is  nothing  like  as 
good  as  it  was — mediocrity  is  triumphant,  and  the  majority  of  the  plays 
submitted  to  the  public  are  downright  dull  or  stupid,  or  have  as  motives 
problematical  subjects  that  the  weary  worker  does  not  want  to  go  to  the 
theatre  and  help  to  unravel. — Seymour  Hicks. 


THE  RUINS  OF  THE  HUMAN  COLOSSEUM  AS  THEY  APPEAR  TO-DAY 


The   Most    Remarkable  Theatre   iiv   the   World 


By  WILLIAM   WALLACE   WHITELOCK 


IN  respect  to  its  gigantic  size  and  its  architecture,  the  Roman 
Colosseum  was  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  theatre  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Certainly  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  best  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  thanks  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  circus  games  and  to  the  cheapness  of 
labor  under  the  Empire.  At  the  present  day  it  would  not  "pay" 
to  construct  such  a  theatre ;  the  Romans,  more  fortunate  than 
we,  were  hampered  by  no  such  petty  considerations.  Yet  though 
it  stands  a  monument  to  their  boldness  and  architectural  genius, 
none  the  less  it  bears  silent  testimony  that  the  people  for  and  by 
whom  it  was  constructed  were  interested  in  the  barbaric  rather 
than  the  artistic,  were  more  impressed  by  the  size  than  by  the 
quality  of  their  performances.  In  short,  the  building  itself  is 
more  wonderful  than  any  of  the  spectacles  which  were  held 
within  its  walls.  To-day,  after  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  it 
still  stands,  battered  and  despoiled,  it  is  true,  yet  majestic,  in- 
destructible and  serene. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  Colosseum  in  measured  terms. 
Poets  have  exhausted  their  vocabularies  in  offering  tribute  to  its 
majesty.  Orators  have  adorned  their  periods  with  reference  to  its 
grandeur.  Yet  each  beholder  discovers  it  for  himself  anew, 
realizes  its  wonders  with  virgin  enthusiasm.  Unlike  the  amphi- 


theatres of  Greece,  those  of  Rome  were  generally  built  on  low- 
lying  ground.  That  of  the  Flavian  emperors,  as  the  Colosseum 
was  known  to  antiquity,  stands  in  the  depression  between  the 
Palatine  and  Esquiline  hills,  at  the  head  of  the  great  Forum 
Romanum,  on  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  artificial  lake  of 
Nero,  and  overlooked  by  the  palace  of  Caesar.  At  that  time  it 
marked  the  central  point  of  the  city's  life ;  to-day  it  stands 
abandoned  and  alone  save  for  sister  ruins,  the  antipodal  protest 
to  St.  Peter's  and  Christianity. 

Not  as  students  of  the  drama  do  we  enter  its  doorless  portals — 
for  such  it  holds  no  message — but  as  students  of  history  and 
architecture.  For  these  its  lesson  is  inexhaustible.  Glimpsed 
from  a  distance,  through  the  Via  de'  Serpenti,  it  appears  intact, 
unscathed  by  time.  A  closer  inspection  reveals  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  age  and  man's  rapacity.  Not  alone  have  the  marble 
which  once  clothed  it  as  with  a  garment  and  the  statues  which 
enriched  it  long  since  disappeared,  but  nearly  half  of  the  original 
structure,  it  is  estimated,  suffered  removal  during  the  Middle 
Ages  for  the  construction  of  less  imposing  edifices,  and  more  re- 
cently by  the  uprooting  of  the  plants  and  fungi  which  had  found 
a  spontaneous  growth  upon  its  surface,  the  impairment  of  cen- 
(Continucd  on  page  vi.) 
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INTERIOR  01-    TIIE  COLOSSEUM   SHOWING  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE     SEATS  AND  STAIRWAYS 


Some     Fashions     from     the     French     Stage 


Photos  Reutlinger,  Paris. 

Mile.  Faber  in  the  role  of  Madame  De  Gesvre  in  Jacques  Richepin's  play  "Marjolaine,  ' 
at    the   Porte    St.    Martin   Theatre,    Paris 

HOW  our  fashionable  Parisian  women  have  been  spoiled  this  season! 
First  nights,  of  greater  and  lesser  importance,  have  followed  in 
quick  succession  in  the  theatres,  and  our  fair  playgoers  have  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  bloom  before  their  eyes  the  most  exquisite  and  tempting 
of  gowns,  worn  with  the  charm  peculiar  to  our  leading  actresses.  The 
question  of  dress  plays  to-day  a  most  important  role  on  the  stage.  It 
<eems  as  if  the  authors,  in  order  to  insure  the  complete  success  of  their 
plays,  had  recognized  the  necessity  of  calling  in  as  collaborators  the  masters 
of  the  sartorial  art.  This  tendency  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
majority  of  new  theatrical  productions,  no  matter  of  what  class,  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  four  or  five  months.  But  it  has  never 
been  more  marked  than  in  the  production  of  "Le  Centenaire,"  the  new 
revue  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  for  which  Mme.  Carlier,  the  famous 
milliner  whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  created  all  the  hats  used  in  the 
piece,  a  veritable  tour  dc  .force  of  artistic  reconstruction  from  the  year 
1786  to  our  time.  The  portrait  of  Germaine  Gallois  (published  on  page 
96  of  this  issue)  shows  her  wearing  one  of  the  hats  of  her  role,  which 
lias  had  the  same  success  on  the  stage  as  in  town. 

"In  "Circe,"  the  production  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Redfern  has  created 
for  Mme.  Vix  Greek  robes  which  Aspasie  or  Lais  would  have  worn  with 
pride.  One  dress  particularly  is  admirable — of  mousselaine  de  soie,  and 
presenting  in  intricate  combinations  the  mysterious  reflections  of  the 
opal.  A  new  Pygmalion,  Redfern  seems  to  have  given  life  to  the 
precious  gem ! 

But  what  delight  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  dresses  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  created  also  by  Redfern  .for  Mme.  Cora  Laparcerie  and  Mile. 
Feriel  and  Faber  in  "La  Marjolaine."  It  was  a  real  vision  of  the  deli- 


Mnie.    Yix   in 


the   role   of   Circe,  opera   comique,   by   the   Brothers   Hilleniacher,   at  the 
Opera    Comique,    Paris 


cate  suggestiveness  and  sumptuotisness  of  the  Regency.  Nothing  can 
bear  out  better  what  I  say  than  the  following  letter,  written  by  Jacques 
Richepin,  the  author  of  "La  Marjolaine,"  to  Redfern,  whom  he  calls  his 
valuable  collaborator  : 

"To  MR.  REDFERN., 

"My  dear  Friend  :—  After  the  fine  performance  of  last  night  I  do  not 
know  how  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  precious  collaboration  in 
'La  Marjolaine.' 

"Whether  it  be  the  joyous  little  peasant  in  the  first  act  or  the  sumptu- 
ous favorite  of  the  Regent,  or  the  unhappy  lover  of  the  last  acts,  you 
have  understood  it  all  equally  well  and  translated  the  different  states  of 
soul  of  my  heroine. 

"Ah  !  the  adorable,  the  delicate,  the  exact  evocation  of  the  eighteenth 
century  represented  in  that  first  act  —  all  those  ladies  bowing  together 
in  your  dresses,  with  the  round  corsage,  side  hoops,  the  long  trains  form- 
ing a  marvelous  tableau  and  all  those  soft  shades,  modified,  singing,  are 
the  most  delicate  concert  of  color  one  can  dream  of,  worthy  of  the 
learned  and  refined  artist  that  you  arc. 

"I  have  always  thought  that  a  famous  modern  dressmaker  could,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  reproduced  the  fashions  of  another  epoch,  give 
to  these  fashions  the  elegance,  the  allure,  the  distinction  which  the  dress- 
makers of  other  times  gave  them.  But  in  two  hundred  years  from  now, 
when  our  modern  dress  has  become  historical,  what  new  Redfern  will 
know  how  to  make  up  your  elegant  gowns,  then  fallen  into  oblivion? 
What  big  dressmaker  of  the  twenty-seeded  century  will  know  how  to 
render  his  ancestors  of  the  twentieth  century  the  service  and  homage  that 
you  have  rendered  to-day  to  those  of  the  eighteenth  century? 

"For  Mme.  Cora  Laparcerie-Richepin  and  for  myself  again,  thanks  very  sin- 
cerely, my  dear  friend,  and  believe  me  that  in  the  applause  which  yesterday 
saluted  'La  Marjolaine'  a  good  share  was  ycjurs.  JACQUES  RICHEPIN." 


Paris.  June  1st 
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Made   of  the  best  "bristles"! 
k    "backs"    procurable  —  put     ._ 
^    gether    by    the     most    skilled 
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COMPLEXION  POWDER 


Beautifies  without  any  injurious  after-effects. 

It  is  prepared  of  the  purest  materials  only,  and 

comes  in  a  Wooden  Box  which  retains  the  delicate 

perfume  until  all  is  gone.     Sold  everywhere.     Be 

sure  to  insist  on 


NOTICE 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  readers  of  the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  who  Intend  to  go  abroad 
this  summer,  we  have  opened  offices  in  London 
and  Paris.  The  London  office  is  situated  at  90 
Fleet  street,  and  the  Paris  office  at  25  Rue  de  la 
Palx.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  register  at  these 
offices  and  to  use  our  rooms  for  reading  and 
writing  purposes.  They  will  also  have  the  use  of 
the  telephone.  Letters  can  be  addressed  in  care 
of  either  of  our  offices.  We  also  have  an  Infor- 
mation bureau  supplying  all  information  useful 
regarding  traveling  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent. Copies  of  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  will 
be  found  in  each  of  the  offices,  also  back  numbers. 
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MEYER  BUILDING,  26  WEST  33D  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE,   2630-2631   MADISON   SQUARE 

CHICAGO:    1503  Marquette  Building.     Phone,  Central  1909 
RICHARD  A.   PICK,   Representative 

LONDON:     90    Fleet    Street 

Also  at  leading  booksellers  and  hotels 

PARIS:     25   Rue  de  la  Paix 
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GREAT    BEAR    SPRING   WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  It  famous." 


TO   CONTRIBUTORS 

ARTICLES — The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  for  con- 
sideration special  articles  on  dramatic  or  musical  topics, 
sketches  of  famous  actors  or  singers,  etc.,  etc.  Postage 
stamps  should  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  to  insure  the  re- 
turn of  contributions  not  found  to  be  available. 

PHOTOGRAPHS — All  manuscripts  submitted  should  be 
accompanied  when  possible  by  photographs.  The  Pub- 
lishers invite  artistes  to  submit  their  photographs  for  re- 
production in  THE  THEATRE.  Each  photograph  should 
be  inscribed  on  the  back  with  the  name  of  the  sender, 
and  if  in  character  with  that  of  the  character  represented. 

NOTICE — Contributors  should  always  keep  a  duplicate 
copy  of  articles  submitted.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  with 
manuscripts  and  photographs,  but  we  decline  all  respon- 
sibility in  case  of  loss. 


Yearly   subscription,   in  advance     ....     $3.00 
Foreign  countries,  add  75c  for  mail 
Canada,  add  500.  for  mail 

Single  copies .25 


GREAT   BEAR   SPRING    WATER. 
None  Purer   Than    Great   Bear. 


For 

Prickly  Heat,  ChaFing, 
Bites,  Stings,  Etc. 
use 


-DONT 
SCRATCH ! 
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Pabst  Extract 


Loss  of  appetite  is  nature's  first 
warning  of  indigestion,  the  forerunner 
of   dyspepsia.    This  disease,  like  ner- 
vousness, is  often  due  to  irregular  liv- 
ing, improper  food  and  inattention  to  ' 
diet.    The  digestive  organs  are  inert,  the 
weakened  membranes  ol  the  overtaxed 
stomach  are  unable  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, and  the  food  you  force  yourself  to  eat 
distresses  instead  of  nourishes.    Nothing 
will  do  more  to  stimulate  the  appetite  and 
aid  digestion  than 

Pabst  Extract 

tte'JjesYTonlc 

Combining  the  rich  food  elernentsof  pure 
barley  malt  with  the  tonic  properties  of 
choicest  hops,  the  nourishment  offered  in 
this  predigested  form  is  welcomed  by  the 
weakest  stomach,  readily  assimilated  by 
the  blood  and  its  food  for  the  nerves  and 
muscles  isquickly  absorbed  by  thetissues. 
At  the  same  time,  the  digestion  ol  other 
foods  is  aided  by  promoting  the  flow  of  di- 
gestive juices,  while  the  tonic  properties 
of  the  hops  create  an  appetite  and  tone  up 
the  system,  thus  assuring  a  speedy  return 
of  health. 

Pabst  Extract 


creates  an  appetite,  aids  in  the  digestion  of 
other  foods,  builds  up  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles of  the  weakened  stomach  and  con- 
quers dyspepsia.  It  brings  strength  to  the 
weak  and  overworked,  induces  refreshing 
sleep  and  revives  the  tired  brain. 

For  Sale  at  all  Leading  Druggists 

Insist  u£on  tke  Original 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure  Food  Law 
U.  S.  Serial  No.  1921 

Free  Picture  and  Book 

Send  us  your  name  on  a  postal  for  our  interesting  booklet 

and  "Baby"  s  First  Adventure"  a  beautiful  picture  of  baby 

life.     Both  FREE.     Address 

Pabst  Extract  Dept.  23  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accide 
tally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  after- 
ward it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was  completely  re- 
moved. We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is  ab- 
solutely harmless,  but  works  sure  results.  Apply  for  a  few 
minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  Cannot 
Fall.  If  the  growth  he  lient,  one  application  will  remove  it; 
the  heavy  gtowth.  such  as  the  beard  or  growth  on  moles,  may 
require  two  or  more  applications,  and  without  slightest  injury 
or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward. 

Modene  supersedes  electrolysis. 

Used  by  people  of  refinement  and  recommended  by  all 
who  have  tested  Its  merits. 

For  sale  at  Drug  and  Department  Stores  or  we  will  send 
MODENE  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing-cases  (securely  sealed), 
on  receipt  of  #1.«O  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with 
your  full  address  written  plainly.  Postage  stamps  taken. 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  <M,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Every  Battle  Guaranteed. 
We  Offer  »1 ,000  for  Failure  or  t hi-  sllghtrnt  Injury 
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/CHICLETS—  That  dainty  mint-covered,  candy-coated   chewing  gum.     It 

takes  two  great  big  cleanly  factories  to  keep  abreast  of  the  still  growing  demand  for  these  pearl-like  pellets 
^^^  of  delight.  Your  neighborhood  druggist  or  confectioner  can  supply  you  if  he  will — or  send  us  a  dime 
for  a  sample  packet  and  a  booklet. 

A  square  on  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  (base  of  the  first  finger) 
ig  across  the  palm)  is  join:d  by  a  fork  to  the  Life  Line 


CHICLET  PALMISTRY.     Look  at   your  hand! 
•Kow»  capacity  to  command. 

If  the  Head  Line  '  the  second  line  from  the  base  of  the  finders  ru 
it  mean*  Good  Fortune.  .... 

When  the  Heart  Line  extends  around  the  percussion  (side  of  the  hand)  it  shows  a  daring  spirit. 

You  can  have  a  Chiclet  Palmistry  Chart  FREE  Iff  you  cut  out  this  advertisement 
and  mail  it  to  us  with  your  request  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  Inc., 


525  No.  24th  St.*  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


If  You'd  Have  a  Beautiful  Neck 

the  skin  and  tissues  must  be  nourished  and  exercised  to  smooth  out  the 
unsightly  lines  and  discourage  that  flabbiness  which  neglect  often  develops. 
But  the  most  intelligent  massage  cannot  be  beneficial  unless  nature  is  aided 
with  an  absolutely  pure,  non-greasy  cream  like 

Riker's  Violet  Cerate 

This  pure,  natural  skin  food  and  tissue  builder  will  free  the  face,  neclc  and  throat  from 
intruding  jines,  make  the  flesh  firm  and  the  skin  healthy,  white,  clear,  fresh  and  youthful. 

Violet  Cerate  is  a  dainty,  sweet  and  wholesome  unguent,  delicately  scented  with  the  odor  of 
fresh  violets.  It  is  not  a  grease.  b:it  dissolves  freely  in  water,  which  quality  distinguishes  it 
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the  face,  neck  and  arms.     There  are  other  Riker  preparations- 
every  toilet  requirement— and  every  one  the  best  of  its  kind. 


ne  to  satisfy 


RIKER'S  SEPTONE  is  a  really  ben- 
eficial hair  tonic  and  dressing.  Cleanses 
and  nourishes  the  scalp,  destroys  dan- 
druff germs— preserves  the  softness  and 
color  of  the  hair.  250.  and  750.  bottles. 

RIKER'S  SEPTONE  SOAP  affords 
the  most  luxurious  and  beneficial  sham- 
poo. Genuine  liquid  green  soap,  purest 
and  most  dainty  for  all  toilet  uses.  age. 
and  750.  sprinkler-stoppered  bottles. 

Our  free  booklets,  "Beauty  Culture"  and  "Toilet  Dainties,"  fully  describe  and  illus- 
trate the  complete  line  of  Riker  preparations,  suggesting  an  abundance  of  toilet  comforts 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  Be  sure  and  sendior  them. 

Riker  Toilet  Preparations  are  sold  in  the  best  store  in  every  large  city.  Ask  for  them 
when  you  want  the  best,  and  if  not  sold  in  your  locality,  buy  by  mail  direct  from  us. 

WM.  B.  RIKER  &  SON  CO.,  6th  Avenue  and  23d  Street,  New  York 


RIKER'S  DRESDEN  FACE  POW- 
DER,  of  downy  softness,  very  adherent, 
perfectly  tinted  and  really  fine.  250  and 
SQC.  boxes. 

RIKER'S  PERFUMES  are  in  favor 
with  the  most  discriminating  because  of 
their  fine  quality,  exquisite  odors  and 
unusual  permanency — the  equal  of  most 
imported  makes,  though  comparatively 
moderate  in  price. 


YOUR  COMPLEXION 

will  be  smooth,  velvety  and  as  delicate  in 
its  tints  as  a  rose — if  you  are  a  user  of  La- 
blache.     Beautiful   women    everywhere   sing  its 
praise.     A  lady  from  Athens,  Pa.,  writes: 

"  Lablache  is  a  good,  pure  powder,  and  adds 
to  a  woman's  complexion.     It  removes  that  sal- 
lowness  and  shine  or   oily   look  that  detracts 
from  one's  charms.     When  you   use  Lablache 
it  is  with  perfect  confidence  in  its  purity  and 
beautifying  qualities." 


BLACH 

FACE  POWDER 


is  cooling  and  refreshing  after  exposure  to  sun  and  wind.      Its 
users  are  immune  from  sunburn.   It  absorbs  perspiration,  and  is 
preeminently  a  summer  necessity  to  every  woman  of  refinement. 

Refuse  substitutes.    They  may  be  dangerous.    Flesh.  White,  Pink,  or  Cream, 
5oc.  a  box,  o  f  druggists  or  by  mail. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumers,    Dept.26,  jzs  Kingston  st.f  Boston 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

A  Certain  Cure  for  Tired,   Hot,  Aching   Feet. 
DO  NOT   ACCEPT  A  SUBSTITUTE. 


THIS  signature  We  have  over  3O.OOO  testimonials. 

For  FREE  Trial  Package,  also  Free 
sample    of     FOOT— EASE     Sanitary 
CORN— PAD,  a    new  Invention,  ad- 
011  every  box.  dress,  Allen  S.  Olmsted,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm, 


Most    Remarkable   Theatre 

(Continued    from    page    797) 


turies  has  been  crowded  into  n  few  years.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  damage  has  not  been 
uniform,  and  those  features  which  are  lacking  at 
one  point  of  the  giant  edifice  may  generally  be 
studied  at  another. 

A  first  glance  fails  to  impress  the  beholder 
with  its  mighty  proportions,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole.  The  building  is  in 
the  form  of  an  ellipse,  both  as  regards  outer 
periphery  and  that  of  the  inner  arena,  and  covers 
five  acres  of  ground.  The  longer  diameter  of  the 
external  ellipse  is  615  feet,  that  of  the  arena  281 
feet.  Figures  are  proverbially  barren  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  untrained  mind,  yet  some  conception 
of  the  vastness  of  the  structure  may  be  gained 
from  consideration  of  its  seating  capacity,  which 
is  estimated  to  have  been  87,000! 

Viewed  from  within,  the  seats,  which  were 
originally  covered  with  marble,  rise  in  gradually 
receding  tiers,  divided  by  radiating  aisles,  each 
tier  separated  from  the  other  by  a  wall  of  con- 
siderable height.  The  lowest  tier,  or  podium. 
being  nearest  the  arena,  was  reserved  for  the 
emperor,  the  Vestal  virgins,  and  senators ;  the 
second  for  those  of  equestrian  order;  the  third 
for  the  people.  From  seats  in  the  fourth,  or 
highest,  story,  which  was  doubtless  of  wood,  it  is 
surmised  that  women  were  allowed  to  witness  the 
performance. 

The  arena  itself,  with  the  mechanical  contri- 
vances for  its  manipulation,  seems  to  have  sur- 
passed anything  known  to  modern  times;  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  witness  several  hundred 
animals  in  simultaneous  combat,  to  see  artificial 
forests  rise  from  the  ground  as  by  magic,  to  be- 
hold mimic  sea  fights  in  progress  upon  a  lake 
called  into  being  by  a  magician's  wand.  From 
the  first,  the  Romans  of  the  Knipire  were  im- 
pressed by  size  and  vulgar  display,  and  at  the 
dedication  of  the  structure,  in  the  year  80,  live 
thousand  animals  are  said  to  have  been  slaugh- 
tered. The  gladiatorial  profession,  at  first  justlj' 
regarded  as  degrading,  later  received  temporary 
recruits.  ;:t  least  from  the  upper  classes,  and  some 
of  the  later  emperors  even  sank  so  low  ;is  to  be- 
smirch their  majesty  by  appearing  publicly  in  this 
cor  cord  in  in  of  the  city. 

At  the  time  of  Honorius,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  Colosseum  was  still  unim- 
paired; but  with  the  downfall  of  the  Knipire  be- 
fore the  barbarian  hordes  began  the  despoiling 
and  neglect  of  the  edifice,  which  culminated  in 
the  Middle  Ages  with  its  degradation  into  a  stone 
quarry,  and  finally  into  a  papal  woolen  fact»r\, 
despite  the  ecclesiastical  legend  which  ascribed 
Christian  belief  to  its  original  architect,  stirred 
by  the  legend  of  the  martyrdoms  believed  to  have 
taken  place  within  its  precincts,  Benedict  XIV.  at 
last  consecrated  it  to  their  memory,  and  thus 
secured  it  against  further  desecration. 


Plays   Enough 

In  the  department  of  the  drama,  as  in  all  other 
departments,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  plays 
an  important  part,  and  although  lately  there  has 
been  a  great  outcry  regarding  the  dearth  of  plays, 
we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  manager  being 
forced  to  close  his  theatre  for  lack  of  the  requisite 
material  with  which  to  carry  on  an  uninterrupted 
policy. — Telegraph,  London. 


DOCTOR'S   FOOD   TALK 

Selection  of  Food  One  of  the  Most  Important 
Acts  in  Life 


A  Massachusetts  doctor  says :  "Our  health  and 
physical  and  mental  happiness  are  so  largely  un- 
der our  personal  control  that  the  proper  selection 
of  food  should  be,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  in  life. 

"On  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  I  know  of  no 
food  equal  in  digestibility,  and  more  powerful  in 
point  of  nutriment,  than  the  modern  Grape-Nuts, 
four  heaping  teaspoons  of  which  is  sufficient  for 
the  cereal  part  of  a  meal,  and  experience  demon- 
strates that  the  user  is  perfectly  nourished  from 
one  meal  to  another. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  extensive  and  general 
use  of  high-class  foods  of  this  character  would 
increase  the  term  of  human  life,  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  happiness,  and  very  considerably  improve 
society  in  general.  I  am  free  to  mention  the  food, 
for  I  personally  know  of  its  value." 

Grape-Nuts  food  can  be  used  by  babes  in  arms, 
or  adults'.  It  is  ready  cooked,  can  be  served  in- 
stantly, either  cold  with  cream,  or  with  hot  water 
or  hot  milk  poured  over.  All  sorts  of  puddings 
and  fancy  dishes  can  be  made  with  Grape-Nuts. 
The  food  is  concentrated  and  very  economical, 
for  four  heaping  teaspoons  are  sufficient  for  the 
cereal  part  of  a  meal.  Read  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Reason." 
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Some    Recent    Productions 


CASINO.  "FASCINATING  FLORA."  Book  by 
R.  H.  Burnside  and  Joseph  W.  Herbert.  Music 
In  (iustave  Kerker.  Produced  May  20  with  this 
cast : 

Mphonse  Allcgrctti,  Louis  Harrison;  Gulliver  Gayboy, 
Fred  Bond;  Prof.  Ludwig  Wagner,  James  E.  Sullivan; 
Tack  Graham,  Arthur  Stanford;  Baron  Beynard,  Charles 
"Tackson;  Edouard  Valliere,  Edward  M.  Favor;  Mr.  per- 
ret,  Edward  Craven;  Winnie  Wiggles,  Ada  Lewis;  Dolly 
Wagner  Ella  Snyder;  Rose  Gayboy,  Kathleen  Clifford; 
Fifi,  Fremont  Benton;  Flora  Duval,  Adele  Ritchie. 

"Fascinating  Flora,"  while  lacking  in  continu- 
ous and  consistent  amusement  with  reference  to 
any  story,  is  an  entertainment  that  will  serve  its 
purpose,  viz.,  to  amuse  Casino  patrons  during 
the  silly  season.  Many  of  its  scenes,  characters, 
songs,  choruses  and  new  features  atone  for  many 
infirmities;  nut  we  no  longer  find  or  expect  an 
entirely  lucid  and  uninterrupted  action  in  a  mod- 
ern musical  comedy.  It  is  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, apparently,  if  the  characters  are  thrown 
int  >  certain  relations,  affording  scenes  and 
opportunities,  with  the  widest  possible  margin 
for  song  and  dance.  It  is  a  combination  of 
energies  that  distinctly  works  against  unity ;  and 
without  unity  no  lasting  impression  can  be  made; 
but  the  amount  of  skill  applied  and  the  great 
variety  of  personal  contributions  cannot  be  de- 
nied, and  they  do  furnish  entertainment  for  the 
moment.  Novelty  in  detail  there  must  be  or 
musical  comedy  could  not  survive.  "Fascinating 
Flora"  is  happily  free  from  many  of  the  all  too 
familiar  evolutions.  It  has  no  firefly  dances,  for 
example.  It,  at  least;  has  some  features  of  its 
own.  Ada  Lewis,  in  the  character  of  a  country 
girl,  applies  for  a  position  in  an  opera  company 
and  gives  an  exhibition  of  her  qualities,  accom- 
panying Caruso's  voice  in  a  huge  phonograph. 
She  attaches  herself  to  a  decrepit  Baron.  Her 
earnest  assertions  in  regard  to  her  relations  with 
him  gain  some  laughter.  It  is  an  effective  bit  of 
work,  elaborate  comment  upon  which,  corre- 
sponding to  the  laughter  of  the  rounders,  may 
perhaps  be  unnecessary.  Louis  Harrison,  in  a 
song  of  his  own,  The  Subway  Express,  with 
a  car  pushed  on  for  the  chorus  revealing  passen- 
gers, when  the  blinds  are  pulled  up,  during  a 
rush  hour  holding  to  the  straps,  supplied  one  of 
the  novelties.  There  was  no  conspicuous  merit 
in  other  contributions,  but  much  that  was  pleas- 
ing during  a  period  required  by  a  mote  to 
traverse  a  sunbeam.  We  may  stand  aghast  at 
librettos,'  but  citizens  of  sobriety  and  respecta- 
bilitv  when  appealed  »o  in  song  and  dance  by 
a  select  assortment  of  =t;>ge  maidens  to  Come 
.  II, nig  In.  the  Water's  Fine,  might  easilv  fore- 
go critical  comments  on  the  vacuity  and  form- 
lessness of  modern  musical  comedv.  Whatever 
it  may  be.  it  wears  no  mask.  To  those  who 
take  with  them  the  amulets  of  austerity  it  is 
harmless. 
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ASTOR.  "Tup.  Rrn."ERS."  Plav  in  four  act'. 
I!v  Marion  Fairfax.  Produced  May  20  with 
this  cast : 

A  Chambermaid,  Margaret  Ellsworth;  Harris,  Heber 
Grant's  valet,  Milano  C.  Tilden;  A  Bell  Boy,  Charles  A. 
Lynch;  Roger  Grant,  William  Ingersoll;  Heber  Grant, 
Tully  Marshall;  Copper  Joe,  Charles  Dow  Clark;  Mason. 
Tohn  J.  Collins;  Skinney,  Theodore  Morris;  Reddy,  Wil- 
.ard  Robertson;  "Peaches"  Mackaye,  Albert  Meyer; 
Petey.  Master  Richard  Cubitt:  Jenkins,  Harry  J.  West; 
Mr  'Granger,  John  Fenton;  Hilda  Norris,  Amelia  Gaid- 
ncr;  Judge  Rheinhardt,  William  McVay;  Wing,  Richard 
I. vie:  Ah  Sin,  Harry  Mainhall;  Janet  Granger,  Marion 
Fairfax. 

It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  frequent  to 
see  on  the  New  York  stage  plays  fail  which  have 
in  them  material  out  of  which  success  could 
have  been  wrought.  In  such  cases,  of  course, 
there  is  something  lacking.  It  may  be  some 
comparatively  small  but  structural  thing.  The 
dramatist,  new  or  old,  may  show  an  apparent 
mastery  of  certain  elements  of  playwriting,  and 
likewise  just  as  plainly  show  what  must  be  an 
absolute  ignorance  of  some  elementary  principle. 
In  "The  Builders"  the  characters  are  con- 
vincingly from  Western  life.  Their  feet  are 
firmly  planted  on  their  own  soil  and  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  authenticity  of  them;  but  what 
they  do  and  say  does  not  fall  into  a  compact 
dramatic  action.  -  Incidents,  episodes  and  scenes 
are  written  with  a  firm  professional  touch,  we 
may  even  say  that  they  are  in  themselves  per- 
impressive,  effective,  and  yet  in  the  sum- 
ming up  they  do  not  work  sufficiently  to  a  com- 
mon end.  They  cannot  be  added  up  with  an 
inevitable  result.  They  pull  this  way  and  that. 
When  the  action  is  over  we  discover  that  it  was 
abimi  something  else  than  what  we  thought  at 
various  moments.  The  unity  of  the  idea  is  sac- 
rificed for  the  sake  of  detail. 

A  young  'man  has  served  five  years  in  the 
penitentiary  for  having,  while  inflamed  with 
drink,  and  without  premeditation,  bereft  of  his 


w  c/    ^***         ^^^^^^^(CnJoS 

Quality 
Means 


Among     the     best     beers,    the 
differences    are    not    largely    due 
to    materials.      'Twould    be   folly  to  skimp   there. 

Most  differences  in  taste  are  due  to  the 
skill,  or  lack  of  skill,  in  the  brewing.  And  to 
the  yeast. 

But  quality  refers,  above  all,  to  the  purity. 
Pure  beer  has  no  germs  in  it,  and  it  does  not 
cause  biliousness.  It  is  not  only  good,  but  good 
for  you. 


Purity  is  rare  because  it  is  costly.  And 
because  its  lack  is  not  easily  noticed.  But  in 
Schlitz  beer  it  is  the  first  requirement.  We  spend 
more  to  attain  it  than  on  any  other  cost  of 

our    brewing. 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 
See  that  the  cork  or  crown 
is  branded  Schlitz. 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  Famous. 


The   Brotherhood  Wines 

have  been  growing  in  ap- 
proval for  68  years ;  Why? 
Connoisseurs!  quickly  told 
in  one  word.  The  con- 
noisseur of  such  wines  as 

BROTHERHOOD 

Sparkling  Burgundy, 
Vin  Crest  Brut, 
Jacques'  Old  Sauterne, 

decides  only  upon  merit. 
If  they  please  them  they 
will  please  you.  We  will 
send  you  full  particulars 
upon  request. 

Brotherhood  Wine  Co. 

Spring  &  Washington  Streets 
New  York  City 

KI»U  M: l»  It.  EMERSON,  President 


A  T)airtt^^unckeoiv  witA 

BRAND'S 
£•  A.1.  £AUCE 


The  deliciously  appetizing  sa- 
vour which  Brand's  Ai  Sauce  sup- 
plies to  soups,  fish,  chops,  game, 
etc.,  served  hot  or  cold,  makes  it  a 
feature  of  the  luncheon  and  dinner 
as  popular  with  the  chef  as  with 
the  guest.  Brand's  Ai  Sauce  is 
the  Royal  Relish. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers  everywhere 

C.  F.  HEVBLEIN  (S.  BRO. 

Sole  Importer* 

HERTFORD  LONDON 

f/EIT  YORK 
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2  LUCKY 

KSTRIKE, 


The  pipe  reigns  supreme  in  Summer.  If  the  fragrance  of  the  weed  is  alluring,  neither 
"maid,  wife  nor  widow"  will  object.  When  "outing"  don't  take  chances,  but  go  pre- 
pared with  the  favorite  brand. 


LUCKY  STRIKE 

delights  every  one.    Wind  does  not  rob  the  bowl  at  a  puff.    The  smoke  is  good,  fragrant,  long,  cool— no 
waste.     Cured  by  special  secret  process.    The  box  fits  the  pocket  snugly. 

Pocket  size,  tin  box,  lOc.    The  name  "Patterson"  stands  for  quslity. 


Sliced  Plug 
Pipe  Tobacco 


Underber 

The  World's  Best 

Bitters 


Have  It  in 
the  Hamper 


A  necessity  and  a  luxury.       Delicious  in  flavor,  it 
dissipates   weariness   instantly,    and    tones    up    the 
whole  system.      Creates  an  appetite  for  the  "solids," 
and  insures  their  perfect  and  easy  digestion. 

Enjoyable  as   a   Cocktail   and    Better  for   You 

The  tastiest  of  all  bitters  for  sherry  or  mixed  drinks 

.//  <///  Hotels,  Clubs  ajirf  Restaurants,  or  by   the   bottle  at 

Wine  Merchants  and  Grocers 

Bottled  only  by 
H    Underberg  Albrecht,  Rheinberg,  Germany,  since  1846 

LUYTIES   BROTHERS,   204   William  Street,   New  York 

General  Agents 


Back   (Numbers  of  the  Theatre  Magazine 

1901    eac!]>  f2-00  I9°3    each,  $1.25  1905    each,   soc. 

002    each,  $1.50  1904    each,  $1.00  1906    each,   350. 

N.  B.— The  following  issues,  June,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.  and  Dec.,  1901,  being  entirely  out  of  print 
are  not  sold  separately  any  more,  and  can  only  be  supplied  in  the  complete  bound  book. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Theatre  Magazine  . 

£25-°°  I0°3 $15-00  1905.. 

$'8.00  1904 $10.00  1906 


1901 
1902 


.$6.00 
.$5-00 


reason  and  not  conscious  of  his  offense,  killed  a 
man.  He  must  go  far  away,  where  a  knowledge 
of  his  misfortune  may  not  follow  him,  and  build 
himself  up  again.  1  he  valet  of  his  father  dis- 
covers the  secret,  and  the  depressing  apprehension 
in  the  audience  at  once  goes  up  that  we  were  to 
have  "The  Mills  of  the  Gods"  over  again.  He 
becomes  the  engineer  of  a  great  dam  in  the 
West.  We  are  then  led  to  believe  that  the 
threatened  blowing  up  of  the  dam  was  to  pro- 
vide the  action.  He  falls  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  man  of  influence,  and  the  audience 
faces  in  the  direction  of  the  promise  of  that 
action.  He  rehabilitates  a  woman,  who  becomes 
his  stenographer,  who  falls  in  love  with  him, 
and  we  face  about  to  that  point  of  the  wavering 
compass.  In  the  meanwhile  the  blackmailer  does 
not  appear,  but  there  he  stands  alwa'ys  back  of 
the  man  as  in  a  spirit  picture.  To  what  end? 
The  blackmailer  reveals  the  past  and  the  young 
man  promptly  explains.  If  there  could  be  any 
offense  more  readily  condoned  in  the  West,  as 
depicted  in  this  play,  the  man  really  being  un- 
fortunate rather  than  criminal,  we  cannot 
imagine  it.  The  well-to-do  girl  wavers  for  the 
moment.  Why  not?  He  determines  that  she 
is  not  worthy  of  such  an  innocent  murderer  as 
he  was.  Why?  He  turns  to  the  .reclaimed 
woman,  who  loves  him  because  she  is  in  his 
position,  deserving  a  restoration  of  the  confi- 
dence of  society  and  yet  unforgiven.  The  moral 
is  plain,  pitiless  and  true,  but  the  sentiment  of 
it  is  not  effective,  for  the  turn  is  made  too  quick- 
ly and  the  solution  reached  top  suddenly. 
Opportunities  are  frittered  away  in  depicting 
subordinate  characters.  The  method  of  compo- 
sition is  wrong.  A  superabundance  of  fine  ma- 
terial, particularly  in  character,  is  obtained,  and 
it  is  permitted  to  cumber  the  action.  Item,  two 
Chinamen ;  item,  a  rich  old  settler  short  of 
breath  and  with  a  slight  dialect :  item,  two  or 
three  fearless,  good-hearted,  faithful  rough 
Westerners;  an  engaging  lad  fond  of  fishing  and 
devoted  to  the  engineer,  etc.,  etc.  But  these 
admirable  conceptions  are  not  co-ordinated.  It 
is  life,  it  is  true,  but  the  complete  action  is 
blurred  and  imperfect.  It  arrives  at  an  unpre- 
parcd-for  conclusion.  If  the  engineer  has  been 
going  to  make  a  selfish  marriage  with  one 
woman,  and  thought  that  the  other  woman,  who 
really  loved  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  deep 
sympathetic  feeling,  was  designing  rather  than 
sincere,  he  would  have  naturally  been  drawn  to 
her,  on  seeing  that  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
her  life  for  him.  The  play  needs  revision. 
Marion  Fairfax,  however,  has  given  unusual 
promise  in  her  first  acted  play.  The  characters 
that  we  have  indicated  were  acted  with  unusual 
evenness  of  excellence  by  the  Tully-Marshall 
Company. 


Cosmopolitan  New  York  already  boasted  of 
almost  everything  in  the  amusement  line  until  an 
enterprising  manager,  familiar  with  the  gay 
haunts  of  the  continent,  decided  to  open  in  Man- 
hattan a  resort  similar  to  that  famous  one  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  known  as  the  Jardin  de  Paris. 
Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  leased  the  roof  of  the  New 
York  Theatre,  redecorated  the  place  in  green, 
black  and  gold,  and  tried  to  infuse  into  it  some 
of  the  exuberance  of  the  place  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  A  capital  vaudeville  bill  is  given 
on  the  stage,  the  piece  de  resistance  being  the 
much-talkcd-of  living  pictures  from  the  Empire 
Theatre,  London.  These  proved  to  be  not  nearly 
so  sensational  as  expected,  and  none  called  for 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Comstock.  There  were 
twelve  reproductions  of  celebrated  paintings  and 
sculptures,  all  artistically  posed,  among  the  most 
striking  being  "The  Duchess  of  Devonshire," 
''Cupid's  Spell"  and  the  "Birth  of  Psyche."  The 
remainder  of  the  program  included  the  Clemenso 
Brothers,  musical  clowns;  Green  and  Werner  in 
their  sketch,  "Babes  in  the  Jungle" ;  W.  C. 
Fields,  an  eccentric  juggler;  the  Four  Mortons, 
the  Florenz  troupe  of  acrobats,  and  others. 

The  Jardin  de  Paris  will  be  an  agreeable 
lounging  place  on  hot  summer  nights,  and  the 
unsophisticated  visitor  who  imagines  he  is  seeing 
the  real  thing  may  as  well  be  left  to  his  fond 
delusion.  It  is  not  its  stage  spectacle  that  makes 
the  real  Jardin  de  Paris  the  most  unique  resort 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  but  the  class  of  people 
who  frequent  it,  especially  its  high-priced  cour- 
tesans, who  make  it  their  hunting  ground.  A  re- 
sort conducted  on  exactly  the  same  lines  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible  in  this  country. 


That  Puerile  Public 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  successful  plays 
which  have  been  produced  and  are  being  pros- 
perously exploited  by  some  of  our  leading  mana- 
gers, it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  whether  the 
popular  taste,  which  naturally  must -always  have 
its  simple  side,  is  not  just  now  exceptionally 
puerile. — Manchester  Guardian. 
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Plays,  Season  1906-1907 


We  give  herewith  a  list  of  the  new  plays  produced  in 
New  York  City  from  August,  1906,  to  June,  1907.  The 
biggest  successes  of  the  season,  judging  by  the  length  of 
their  respective  runs,  have  been:  1st,  "The  Chorus  Lady," 
-W  times;  2d,  "The  Red  Mill,"  274  times;  3d,  "The 
Great  Divide,"  234  times;  4th,  "The  Three  of  Us,"  287 
times;  5th,  "The  Hypocrites,"  217  times;  Cth,  "The  Man 
of  the  Hour,"  195  times;  7th,  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho," 
Hi:.'  times;  8th,  "The  Rich  Mr.  Hoggenheimer,"  187  times; 
9th.  "The  Parisian  Model,  179  times;  10th,  "The  Rose  of 
the  Rancho,.  109  times. 

The  following  plays  survived  into  their  second  year: 
"The  Music  Master,"  631  times;  "The  Lion  and  the 
House,"  586  times;  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  397 
times;  "Peter  Pan,"  291  times;  "Mile.  Modiste,"  202 
times;  "The  Social  Whirl,"  195  times;  "Brown  of  Har- 
vard," 178  times.  Other  runs  alphabetically  arranged, 
were  as  follows: 

About    Town    Herald  Square.  .  Aug. 

Aero    Club    Criterion    Jan. 

AU-of-a-Sudden  Peggy   ....  Bijou Feb. 

Ambitious  Mrs.  Alcott,  The.Astor    Apr. 

Barbara's   Millions    Savoy    Oct. 

Belle  of  London  Town. ...  Lincoln    Square. Jan. 

Belle  of  Mayfair,  The Daly's Dec. 

Blue  Moon,  The Casino    Nov. 

Boys  of  Company  B,  The. .Lyceum    Apr. 

Brewster's    Millions    New  Am.  (67) ..  Dec. 

Hudson    (96)...  Feb. 

Brigadier  Girard    Savoy    Nov. 

Gesar  and    Cleopatra New  Amsterdam. Qct. 

Cape    Cod    Folks Acad.  of  Music. Oct. 

Captain    Brassbound's    Con- 
version     ^Empire   Tan. 

Caught  in  the   Rain Garrick Dec. 

Chorus    Lady,   The Savoy    (37) Sept. 

Garrick    (8) Oct. 

Hackett    (254).. Oct. 

Clarice    Garrick Oct. 

Clothes   Manhattan   Sept. 

Colombe's    Birthday    Hudson    Dec. 


30     138 

1 
11 

1 

8 
28 


Comtesse   Coquette 
Curious  Accident,   A.... 
Daughters  of  Men,  The. 

Day    Before,    The 

Dear   Unfair   Sex,   The.. 

Double  Life,  The 

Dream  City 


.  Bijou Apr. 

•  Lyric    Apr. 

. .  Astor    (59) Nov. 

Gr'd  Op.  H.  (8). Mch. 

.  .  Berkeley  Ly Oct. 

.  .  Liberty   Sept. 

.  .  Bijou Dec. 

..Weber's   (102).. Dec. 
Gr'd  Op.  H.  (8). Apr. 

Eileen  Asthore New  York   (16)  -Oct. 

Gr'd  Op.  H.  (8). May 

Flag  Station,   The Lyceum    Apr. 

Flower   Boat,   The Irving    Place. ..  -Apr. 

Genesee  of  the   Hills Astor    Feb. 

Tjenius,  The    Bijou  (35) Oct. 

Gr'd  Op.  H.  (8).\,,v. 
Girl  and  the  Governor,  The.  Manhattan   .....  Feb. 

Girl   Patsy,  The Savoy    May 

Girl   Who   Has   Everything, 

The   Liberty Dec. 

Good  Hope,  The Empire   Feb. 

Grand   Aiogul,   The New  Amsterdam.  Mch. 

Great    Decide,   The Herald  Square. .  Nov. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor New  York  (72). May 

Wallack's  (32)..Tuly 
Har.  Op.  H.  (8). Sept. 
Wallack's  (10)..  Sept. 
Gr'd  Op.  H.  (8). Dec. 

His  House  in  Order Empire   Sept. 

House  of  Mirth,  The Savoy    Oct. 

Hypocrites,    The    Hudson    (209).. Aug. 

Gr'd  Op.  H.  (8). Apr. 
In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.  .  Grand  Opera  H  .  Feb. 

Jeanne  d'Arc    Lyric    Ian. 

John   the   Baptist Lyric    Tan. 

John    Hudson's   Wife Weber's    St-pt. 


22 
U 
M 

14 
16 
3      140 
3        76 
8        48 
31 

25      163 
5        16 

30  49 
15        24 

28        14 

31  161 
1 

8 

15  299 

16  79 
11      113 
17 


11 
1 

12 

4 

26 


Judge  and  the  Jury,  The. 
King    Rene's    Daughter. 
Kreutzer  Sonata,    The.. 


Lady   Jim    

Land    of    X..d.    The 

Law  and  the  Man,  The. 
Lemonade    Boy,    The... 


.   r|>t. 

Wallack's Sept. 

.  •  New  Amsterdam. Oct. 
.  .  Lyric  (B.  Kalich)  Sept. 

Man.  (B.  Walsh)  Aug. 

Grand  Opera  H. 

.  .  Weber's    Aug. 

.  .  N'ew    York Apr. 

.  .  Manhattan   Dec. 

.  .  Lyceum    Apr. 


20 
1 

15 
10 
13 


Lyceum 

Light    Eternal,    The Majestic Dec. 

Lilac    Room,    The Weber's   Apr. 

Little  Cherub,   The Criterion    (151).  Aug. 

Gr'd  Op.  H.  (8). 

Little   Eyolf    Carnegie  Lyceum  May 

Little    Michus,    The Garden   Jan. 

Little    Stranger,    The Hackett    Aug. 

Love   Letter,    The Lyric     Oct. 

Love    Route,    The Lincoln    Square. Oct. 

Madam   Butterfly    (Opera)  .  Garden   Nov. 

Magic    Knight,    The Weber's   (102)..  Dec. 

Gr'd  Op.  H.  (8). Apr. 
Mam'zelle  Champagne    . .  .  .  Mad.Sq.R'f  (75).  June 

Berkeley  Lyceum  Oct. 
Mam'selle    Sallie    Gr'd  Op.  H.  (9). Nov. 

New  York  (16).  Dec. 

Man   and    His   Angel Hackett    Sept. 

Man    from    Now,    The New  Amsterdam.  Sept. 

Man  of  the  Hour,  The Savoy    Dec. 

Markheim     New  Amsterdam.  Oct. 

Marriage  of  Reason,  A. ...  Wallack's Apr. 

Marrying    Mary    Daly's    (43) Aug. 

Gr'd  Op.   H.  (9). Dec. 

Matilda    Lincoln    Square .  Dec. 

Mauricette     New  AmsterdamOct. 

Measure  of  a  Man,  The.  .  .  Weber's    Oct. 

Mill,  of  the  Gods,  The Astor    (32) Mch. 

Manhattan    (16). Apr. 

Mimic  and  the  Maid,  The.  Bijou    Tan. 

Mi^.    Wilson-Andrews    ....Bijou    (51) Nov. 

Gr'd  Op.  H.  (8). 

Mizpah   Acad.  of  Music. Sept. 

Monkey's    Paw,    The Lyceum    Apr. 

My  Lady's  Maid Casino    Sept. 

My  Wife  Is  not  Stylish  (Mia 

Moglie  no  ha  Chic) . .  .  Lyric    Apr. 

Ni-I'Mine's    Daughter   Hippodrome    ...Nov. 

New  York  Idea,  The Lyric    Nov. 

Nurse  Marjorie   Liberty   Oct. 

On    Parole    Majestic   Feb. 

Orchid,  The    Herald  Square.  .Apr. 
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15        53 
28 
30 
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17 
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3      127 
22        14 
30 

22  217 
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29  17 
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1 

20 
30 
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27 
17 

8 

19 
29 

8 

23 
17 
54 
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16 
4 
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1 
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25 
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3        28 

22 

1 

27 
24 
31 
25 
20 

4 

1 
11 
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24 
30 
20 
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2  1 
28  24  wks 

19        68 

3  49 
25        32 

8        48 


Brings 

Rosy 

Health 


The  tonic  and  cura- 
tive properties  of 
Malt-  Nutrine 
are  derived  from 
/,n/>  it  lin,  found 
in  its  highest  and 
most  effective 
form  in  Saazer 
Hops,  grown  in 
the  Province  of 
Saaz,  Bohemia. 


TRADE    MARK. 


is  prepared  exclusively  from  these  £aazer  Hops  and  the  very  highest 
grade  of  Barley  Malt.  It  is  real  Malt  Extract,  containing  over  14  percent 
of  extractive  matter  and  less  than  2  per  cent  of  alcohol.  It  is  non-in- 
toxicating. Apredigested  liquid  food,  especially  beneficial  to  dyspeptics, 
invalids  and  convalescents.  Highly  endorsed  by  physicians  and  nurses. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  and  grocers  in  cases  of  one  dozen  large 
or  two  dozen  split  bottles. 

For  12  tops  of  Red  Metal  caps  from  Large  Malt-Nutrine  Bottles 
with  GOLD  TRADE-MARK  or  24  from  Split  Bottles  with  BLACK 
TRADE-MARK  and  15  cents  for  postage,  we  will  send  one  of  our 
Vienna  Art  Plates  to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass'n,   St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


COMING -GOING 

ALWAYS  USE 


GEO.J.CHARLTON. 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 
CHICAGO. 


Real  Recreation 

l:n  route  between 

Detroit  and  Buffalo 

The  D.  A'  B.  Line  steamers  leave  Dei  mil  week  day* 
at  5:00  p.  m.,  Sundays  at  4  p.  m.  (central  time'  and 
from  Buffalo  daily  at  5:uO  p.  m.  (eastern  time )  reach- 
ing their  destinatiou  tin1  next  morning.  Direct  c»  n- 
naotlons  with  early  morning  tniiii*.  Superior  serrlce 
I  and  lowest  rates  between  eastern  and  \vtstcrn  stall  s 

Rail  Tickets  Available  on  Steamers 

All  classes  of  tickets  sold  reading  via  Michigan 
Central,  Wahash  nnrl  Grand  Trunk  raUwava  between 
Detroit  an.l  Buffalo  in  either  direction  will  be  accept- 
ed for  transportation  on  D.  &  B.  Line  Steamers. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
map  of  Great  Lukes.  Address. 

L  G.  Lewis.  G.  P.  *.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  &  Buffalo  Steamboat  Co. 

PfiilioH.  McMillan.  Vice-Pres.    A.  A.  Soriantj.  Gen.  Mgr. 
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Details  Make  The  Car 


In  The  Model  24 


is  every  feature  that  makes  mechanical  excellence  and  general  attractiveness. 
Constructive  Details 

Motor—  four-cylinder  verticle,  4j  inch  bore,  4J  inch  stroke  that  gives  full  25-30  horse  power 

at  the  road  wheels. 
Transmission  —  sliding  gear  of  a  special  type  in  which  all  trouble  in  shifting  gears  is  abso- 

lutely avoided. 
Final  drive  —  propeller  shaft  and  bevel  gears  with  floating  type  rear  axle  fitted  with  ball  and 

roller  bearings  throughout.     Wheel  base  —  108  inches,  wheels  34  inch  with  4  inch  tires. 
All  accessories,  such  as  mechanical  sight  feed  lubricator,  circulating  pump,  ignition  timer, 

etc.,  are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  types. 

Equipment  includes  full  cape  top,  five  lamps,  horn,  tools,  storage  battery,  etc. 
Price,  as  below,  $2,000. 
Our  catalogue,  describing  this  and  five  other  models—  $950  to  $2500—  is  at  your  service. 

Main  Office  and  Factory*  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  West  62nd  Street. 


Branches : 

Boston,  Philadelphia, 


San  Francisco. 
Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


Thomas  B.  Jeffery  CO,  Company 


Price 
$2,000 


San 


The  "BEST  LIJVE 

to 
SAJV  AJVTOJVIO 


is,  of  all  America,  the  oddest  blend- 
ing of  modern  utility  and  beauty, 
with  the  romance  and  heroism  of  the 

medieval. 


The  climate  of  San  Antonio  is  dry  and 
warm — the  Summer  days  are  not  so  oppress- 
ive as  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Its  old 
Mission  Churches  and  the  Alamo  are  as 
interesting  and  historic  as  St.  Augustine  or 
Santa  Barbara. 

All  in  all,  San  Antonio  is  a  delightful 
place  to  visit,  and  a  very  desirable  place  to 
stop  a  day  or  two  to  break  the  monotony  of 
a  trip  to  either  Mexico  or  California. 

I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  any  particulars 
about  San  Antonio,  the  place,  or  about 
fares,  train  service,  accommodations,  etc. 

W.  S.  ST.  GEORGE 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry. 
771   Wainwright  Bldg.,         ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


.  New   AmsterdaniOct.          1 
.Lyric    Mch.      18 


Paolo  and  Francesca 

Papa  Lebonnard  

Papa  Martin  (La  Gerla  di 

Papa  Martin)  

Parisian  Model,  The 

Peer  Gynt  

Pioneer  Days  

Pippa  Passes  

Poor  People  (Povera 

Gente)    Lyric Mch.     29 


Lyric     Apr.       10 

Broadway    Nov.      27 

New  AmsterdamFeb.      25 
Hippodrome    ...Nov.  28  24 
Majestic   Xov.      12 


Popularity    ............... 

Price    of    Money  .......... 

Primrose  Path,   The  ....... 

Prince   of   India,    The  ..... 


Princess   Beggar 

Reckoning,   The 

Red    Mill,   The 

Rich  Mr.  Hoggcnheimer,  The 

Road  to  Yesterday,  The... 

Rose  of  the  Alhanibra,  The. 
Rose  of  the   Rancho,  The.  . 
Salomy    Jane     ............ 

Sam  Houston   ............ 

Seeing  New   York  ......... 

Shulamite,    The    .......... 

Silver   Box,   The  .......... 

Sir    Anthony     ............ 

Spoilers,    The    ............ 

Spring    Chicken,    The  ...... 


Stolen    Story,    The 

Straight    Road,    The 

Student    King,    The 

Susan  in  t Search  of  a  Hus- 
band ' 

Tattooed    Man,    The 

Tenement    Tragedy,    A.... 

Three  of  Us,  The 

Tourists,    The    

Truth,  The   

Two   Mr.    Wetherbys,  The. . 

Undertow,   The    

White    Hen,    The 

Widower's    Houses    


allack's Oct. 

Garrick Aug. 

Majestic   May 

Broadway    Sept. 

Casino    Jan. 

Berkeley  Lyceum  Feb. 
Knickerbocker  ..Sept. 

Wallack's Oct. 

Herald  S<|.  (ll:i)l)cc. 

Lyric    (40) \pr. 

Majestic   Feb. 

Belasco Nov. 

Liberty   Jan. 
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Madison  Square. 
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Herald  Square.. 
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THE  BRIAR  PIPE 


How  to  Care  For  and  Keep  It  at  Its  Best       Right 
Kind  of  Tobacco.  Etc. 

First  get  a  pipe  worthy  of  attention.  Genuine 
lovers  of  the  weed  almost  invariably  use  the 
French  briar,  with  amber  or,  as  second  best, 
vulcanite  mouthpiece — never  celluloid.  The  briar 
pipe  has  the  charm  of  giving  off  no  odor  of  its 
own,  and  the  tobacco  is  given  full  opportunity  to 
do  its  best  with  its  own  smoke.  When  the  pipe 
gets  ripe  and  lovable  with  long  use,  if  it  has 
been  rightly  cared  for  it  becomes  a  thing  of 
beauty,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  non-smoker.  The 
rich  polish  of  its  bowl,  the  clean,  smooth,  golden 
ani!:cr  and  bright  silver  band  suggest  only  hap- 
py thoughts  and  a  whole  world  of  consolation. 

Never  light  your  pipe  at  gas  or  lamp.  Let  the 
(lame  of  the  match  be  drawn  into  the  center  of 
the  bowl  or  it  will  char  the  rim.  Be  just  as  care- 
ful when  the  pipe  is  live  years  old  as  when 
it  is  new. 

Use  a  modern  scraper  to  rid  the  bowl  of  ad- 
hering ashes,  never  a  knife.  Keep  the  stem 
clean  always,  and,  at  least  once  a  week,  steam 
the  pipe  thoroughly  with  the  cheap  little  appar- 
atus familiar  to  most  smokers.  Polish  the  pipe 
daily  with  chamois  leather,  or  an  old  silk  hand- 
kerchief set  aside  for  that  purpose.  Never  clean 
the  pipe  with  water.  If  alcohol  is  used,  keep  it 
from  the  outside  of  the  bowl  or  it  will  mar  its 
surface. 

Be  choice  in  the  selection  of  tobacco.  It 
should  be  neither  too  powdery  nor  too  heavy,  and 
should  smoke  cool  to  the  end.  Smoking  should 
be  deliberate,  never  furious.  Smoking  in  the 
open  is  almost  impossible  in  this  country  with 
anything  but  cut  plug,  because  of  our  high  winds. 
"Lucky  Strike"  tobacco  meets  all  conditions  ad- 
mirably, and,  besides,  it  is  a  good,  sweet,  long 
cool  smoke,  and  is  inexpensive. 

A  straight  stemmed  pipe  is  more  easily  cleaned 
than  one  which  is  curved,  but  probably  more 
easily  broken.  For  rowing,  driving,  etc.,  the 
"bull-dog"  is  the  approved  shape;  but  the  liter- 
ary man  and  student  should  use  the  straight 
stem  only,  as  the  eyes  are  less  affected  by  the 
smoke.  Be  good  to  your  pipe  and  it  will  be 
good  to  you. 

YOU     WOULD     NOT     ACCEPT     COUNTERFEIT 
MONEY,  WHY  ACCEPT   COUNTERFEIT   GOODS 

Good  money  is  made  by  the  government,  in 
which  you  have  implicit  faith  and  confidence. 
Good  goods  are  made  by  manufacturers  who 
are  willing  to  stake  their  reputations  on  the 
quality  of  the  material  offered  to  you  through 
the  medium  of  their  advertisements  in  this  mag- 
azine. Counterfeit  goods  are  not  advertised. 
The  reason  for  it  is,  they  will  not  bear  the 
close  scrutiny  to  which  genuine  advertised  goods 
are  subjected.  Counterfeit  money  pays  more 
profit  to  the  counterfeiter.  Counterfeit  goods 
are  offered  to  you  for  the  same  reason. 

INSIST  ON  THE  GENUINE  —  REJECT  THE 
COUNTERFEIT 
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BIACK&WHITE 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

GUARANTEED 

TO  CONfORM  WITH  THE  PURt  FOOD  LAW 

JAMES  BUCHANANftCOlTft 

DISTILLERS 

ARTHUR  J.BILLIN,U.S.MCR. 
29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Club  CockUil 


"ISA^OTTLED  DELIGHT 


•"THOUSANDS  have  discarded  the  idea  of  making  then-own 
cocktails— all  will  after  giving  the  CLUB  COCKTAILS 
a  fair  trial.  Scientifically  blended  from  the  choicest  old 
liquors  and  mellowed  with  age  make  them  the  perfect 
cocktails  that  they  are.  Seven  kinds,  most  popubr  of  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  base),  Manhattan  (Whiskey  base). 

The    following   label   appears    on    every    bottle: 
Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Approved  June 
3oth,  1906.    Serial  No.  1707. 

G.  F.  HEUBLHN  &  BRO.,  Sole  Props. 
Hartford  New  York  London 


Where  Senator  Clark 
Made  His  Millions 

and  the  life  story  of  the 
man  (Capt.  Wm.  McDer- 
mott)  who  made  the  fabu- 
lous Clark  fortune,  is  an 
interesting  book  every  en- 
terprising person  should 
read.  It  also  tells  about 
an  investment  in  the  phe- 
nomenal resources  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  sections 
of  the  U.  S.  An  oppor- 
tunity no  one  but  Senator 
Clark  could  have  offered 
you  until  now.  It  gives 
facts  and  figures  not  usu- 
ally published  for  general 

Capt.  Wm.  Mt-Dermott  j-       -\_  TT 

distribution.  How  to  use 
judgment  and  foresight  in  selecting  for  investment 
tangible  enterprises  that  can  "  show  you  "—how  to  use 
other  people's  knowledge  to  make  money  like  Senator 
Clark  did.  We  have  arranged  to  distribute  a  limited 
edition  of  this  book  free.  To  be  well  informed  on  a 
subject  of  so  vital  interest,  you  should  write  for  a  copy 
to-day  and  read  it  thoroughly.  This  means  more  to 
you  than  you  can  realize  until  you  receive  it. 

A  postal  request  -will  bring  it  to  you  prepaid. 

O.  B.  STANTON  &  SON 

1546  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


You  cannot   keep  posted  in   theatrical  matters 
unless  you  read  the  Theatre  Magazine 


Queries   Answered 


The  Editor  -mil  endeavor  to  answer  all  reasonable  ques- 
tions.    As  our  space  is  limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 


more    than     three     questions. 


.       Absolutely     no     addresses 

furnished.      These  and  other  queries  connected  with  play- 
ers   purely  personal  affairs  will  be  ignored  henceforth. 


ss   E.    M.    C,    N.    Y._Q._will   you    kindly   tell    m<- 
me  good  vocal  teacher  who  trains  for  opera?      A. 


Miss 

of  some  goo     voca    teacer  wo  trains  . 

We  do  not  recommend  singing  teachers.  Fur  address  of 
dramatic  schools  in  New  York,  consult  our  advi-rtisini; 
columns. 


. 

Adams  has  starred  in  "The  Little  Minister."  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  "L'Aiglon,"  "Quality  Street,"  "The  Pretty 
Sister  of  Don  Jose,"  "  'Op  o'  My  Thumb"  and  "Peter 
Pan." 

Chas.    P.   W.,   Natchez,   Miss.— Q.— In   what  number   of 
the    THEATRE    did    a    criticism    of    "The    College    Wido 
appear? 


i«E.niivc.  uiu  a  niuciMii  01  a  ne  i_onege  vviuow 
appear?  A. — In  November,  1004.  p. — In  what  number 
did  pictures  from  same  play  appear?  A. — In  October  and 
November,  1004.  O.— What  are  the  prices  of  these 
numbers?  A. — 75  cents  each. 

C.  W.  B..  New  York — Miss  Maude  Adams  has  played 
in  "Peter  Pan"  this  entire  season.  Q. — Have  you  ever 
published  a  series  of  pictures  of  her?  A. — Pictures  of 


.  — 
most   generally    popular. 

J.  I.,  San  Francisco.  —  Q.  —  Can  you  tell  me  something 
about  Frank  Worthing'  s  life?  A.  —  He  was  born  in  Eng- 
land. His  first  important  engagement  was  with  Sarah 
Thome.  In  1890  he  joined  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  com- 
pany. Made  his  first  appearance  in  America  with  Olga 
Nethersole.  He  was  leading  man  in  the  Frawley  Stock 
Company,  and  toured  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  returned  to 

y 
e 

with 
a 

rur"     ublished    and   if  s       wh 
could   it  be  purchased? 


acaye;  rgna,  oa  en;  Diana  Stockton,  Blanch 
Walsh;  Sheridan,  Paul  Arthur;  Mr.  Hamilton  Stuart 
Lawrence,  W.  H.  Thompson;  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Helen 
Tracy;  Katherine  Ten  Broeck-Lawrence,  Josephine  Hall; 
Stuyvesant  Lawrence,  S.  Miller  Kent;  Prince  Emil  von 
Haldenwald,  William  Faversham;  Octave,  Due  de  Vigny- 
Volante, 


.  . 

stages  are  very  large,  as  those  in  the  New  York,  the 
Academy  of  Music,  the  Broadway,  the  New  Amsterdam, 
and  others;  some  are  small  as  in  the  Berkeley  Lyceu 


,  ,  . 

N.  M.,  Brooklyn.  —  Q.  —  In  what  play  did  Margaret 
Anglin  appear  from  September,  1004,  to  September,  1905? 
A.  —  "The  Eternal  Feminine."  Q.  —  When,  where,  and  in 
what  nlay_  did  she  first  appear  as  a  star?  A.  —  In  "Zira" 
in  this  city,  in  the  Princess  Theatre,  season  of  1905-6. 
Q.  —  Was  she  a  member  of  a  San  Francisco  stock  com- 
pany after  leaving  the  Empire  Theatre  Company?  A.  — 
Yes,  for  four  seasons  she  played  in  San  Francisco  with 
Mr.  Henry  Miller's  Stock  Company. 

H.  E.  J.,  Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Q.  —  Will  you  tell  me  as 
much  about  Fritzi  Scheff  as  space  allows?  A.  —  Consult 
May,  1906,  number,  when  an  interview  with  her  ap- 


, ,  numer,  wen  an  nervew  w  er  ap- 

peared. Q.  —  In  what  other  plays  has  she  starred  beside 
the  present  one?  A.  —  In  "The  Two  Roses"  and  in  re- 
vivals of  operettas  such  as  "Girofle-Girofla,"  "Boccaccio," 
"Falka,"  etc.  Q.  —  Can  I  get  a  picture  of  her  from  Meyer 
Bros.,  and  is  there  any  charge  for  her  autograph?  A.  — 
You  can  ;  the  only  way  of  obtaining  her  autograph  is  to 
write  and  ask  for  it,  but  she  may  not  care  to  send  it. 

Laurel,  Md.  —  Q.  —  Who  was  the  actor  who  played  "Ben 
Hur"  when  the  play  was  taken  to  London,  was  vac- 
cinated, and  lost  his  arm?  Can  you  name  the  year,  and 
did  he  die?  A.  —  Robert  Taber  played  the  role  in  Lon- 
don; we  have  never  heard  of  the  remarkable  tale  you 
mention,  and  he  did  not  die  under  any  such  circum- 
stances. He  died  two  years  ago  in  this  country  of  tuber- 
culosis. "Ben  Hur"  was  produced  in  London  in  1902. 

C.  A.  D.,  Boston.  Mass.  —  Q.  —  Can  you  tell  me  if  the 
music  of  "Von  Earwig's  Symphonic  Theme,"  by  William 
Furst  in  "The  Music  Master"  is  published,  and  where 
I  may  obtain  a  copy  of  it?  A.  —  We  think  not.  Write 
to  Mr.  Furst. 


VEGETABLE 

I    C  I   I.  I  A  N 


HAI  R 

RENEWER 


"THE    NEW    KIND" 

It  is  now  positively  known  that  falling  hair  is  caused 
by  4  germ,  hence  is  a  regular  germ  disease.  Hall's  Hair 
Renewer,  as  now  made  from  the  "revised  formula," 
promptly  stops  falling  hair  because  it  destroys  the 
germs  which  produce  this  trouble.  It  also  destroys 
the  dandruff  germs  and  restores  the  scalp  to  a  healthy 
condition. 

Formula:  Glycerin.  Capnlcnm,  Bay  Rom.  Sulphur,  Tea, 
Kiisi'mnry  Leaves.  Boroglyceirln,  Alcohol,  Perfume. 

Ask  your  druggmt  for  "  the  now  kind."    Thu  kin. I  that  dam 
not  change  the  color  of  the  hair. 
B.  P.  HALL   &   CO..  N«»hua,  K.  H. 


Queens 
Princesses 
Titled  Women 
The  mosl  celebrated 
Artisls  of  the  world 

WEAR 


LEOTY 


CORSETS 


PARIS:  8  Place  de  la  Madeleine 
LONDON:  33  New  Bond  Street 


r  *     •_*  \^f 

&rqp 


[Simple,!-, 
^most  practical 

.  and  durable.  _, 

kNot  shoe  leather .  but 
^specially  tanned  for  strops.      ,^^ 
^  Will  keep  your  razor  in  perfect  form . 


KOKEN  BARBERS- 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 
.  ST.LOUIS 


25O8 

OHIO  AVE. 

ST. 


APPEAR   IN  ALL 

THE  NEW  HOUSES 

Olympic  Theatre, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lyric  Theatre,  Altoona 
Orpheum  Theatre,  St.  Paul 
K.  of  P.   Hall,  Indianapolis 
Potter  Theatre, 

Santa  Barbara 
Star,  Atlanta 
Hippodrome,  Cleveland 
Keith's,  Columbus 
Grand  Opera  House,  Tiffin 

ANDREWS'     OPERA    CHAIRS 

Manufactured  by 
The  A.  H.  Andrews  Co..  174  Wabash   Ave..  Chlcaro.  III. 
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THE  NEW  BROADWAY 

MAGAZINE  IS  A 
MAGAZINE  FOR  YOU 


THOUSANDS  of  alert,  progres- 
sive people  all  over  America  have 
found  The  New  Broadway  Maga- 
zine to  be  the  one  publication  which 
satisfies  their  craving  for  something 
original,  absorbing,  informative  — 
fascinating. 

Starting  out  with  a  field  all  its 
own,  The  New  Broadway  Magazine 
has  succeeded  in  gathering  together, 
month  by  month,  such  vital,  forceful 
articles  on  live  affairs  of  national  im- 
portance, such  fresh,  happy-hearted 
stories,  such  really  useful  and  inter- 
esting departments,  and  such  a 
wealth  of  magnificent  illustrations 
that  it  has  built  up  for  itself  a  fol- 
lowing that  is  firmly  fixed — because 
no  other  magazine  so  thoroughly 
covers  the  range  of  human  interest 
in  so  delightful  a  fashion. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  The 
New  Broadway  Magazine's  high- 
class  contents,  originality  and  scope 
of  appeal  is  the  July  number. 


It  contains  such  diversified  articles  as  "The 
Story  of  New  York'*  Bridges";  an  article 
showing  what  the  American  Indian  has  done 
as  a  subject  for  America's  painters;  "The 
Summer  Pleasures  of  Society,"  in  which  a 
society  woman  tells  of  the  warm-weather  pas- 
times of  the  rich;  an  article  describing  and  il- 
lustrating "Country  Mansions,"  and  another 
of  the  inimitable  "Summer  Hostess"  features 
which  are  delighting  women  everywhere. 

The  July  Broadway's  collection  of  stories 
of  the  true  Broadway  quality  is  simply  un- 
rivaled. Nine  Complete  Short  Stories  and 
an  installment  of  a  series  of  "Letters,"  which 
is  complete  in  itself,  by  such  favorites  as 
Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd,  Zona  Gale,  Filson 
Young,  Anna  Alice  Chapin,  Sherman  F. 
Johnson,  Margaret  G.  Fawcett,  Raymond 
Lee  Harriman,  and  John  Barton  Oxford. 
Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd's  contribution — the 
first  of  five  installments  of  "Letters  of  a 
Debutante" — is  nothing  short  of  the  literary 
treat  of  the  year.  It  is  a  story  that  no 
American  woman  should  miss,  and  that  no 
man  will  be  able  to  drop,  once  he  starts  it. 

Broadway's  Departments  telling  of  "Ac- 
torland  in  Dog  Days";  and  what  prominent 
New  Yorkers  are  doing,  with  photographs, 
etc.,  are  brighter  than  ever;  if  you  long  for 
bright  reading  and  beautiful  pictures  which 
nothing  seems  to  satisfy,  you  should  get 
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Mrs.  M.  W.,  N.  Y.— Q.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
vhen  "The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jose"  was  last  played  in 
New  York,  and  who  took  the  leading  roles?  A. — "The 
Pretty  Sister  of  Jose"  was  last  played  in  New  York  in 
1903.  Maude  Adams  and  Henry  Ainsley  played  the  lead- 

L.  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Q.— When  and  where  was  Harry 
Woodruff  born?  A. — Jersey  City  in  1870.  Q. — Will  he 
have  a  new  play  this  season?  A. — No,  we  believe  not. 
He  is  still  playing  in  "Brown  of  Harvard."  Q. — Will 
you  give  me  a  brief  sketch  of  Ethel  Barrymore's  career? 
A. — Her  first  appearance  was  at  the  Empire  Theatre  on 
September  23,  1895,  when  she  played  the  role  of  Kath- 
erine  in  Henry  Guy  Carleton's  comedy  "That  Inde- 
pendent Young  Person."  In  1896  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Empire  Stock  Company.  In  1900  she  became  a 
star  under  the  management  of  Charles  Frohman,  her  first 
appearance  being  in  "Captain  Jinks." 

D.  R.— Q. — Where  did  Elsie  Janis  spend  her  summer? 
A. — We  do  not  know.  Q. — Is  there  no  way  for  a  young 
lady  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  actress?  A. — There 
is  no  way  that  we  know  of.  Q. — Will  you  publish  Elsie 
Janis'  picture  ?  A. — See  above,  this  column. 

C.  T.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. — Q. — Where  can  I  procure  a 
souvenir  book  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  with 
Miss  Russell  as  Puck?  A. — Write  to  Annie  Russell  or 
her  manager.  Q. — A  souvenir  book  of  "Peter  Pan"  with 
Maude  Adams  as  Peter  Pan?  A. — Write  to  Maude  Adams 
or  her  manager. 

R.  B.  M.,  "Newton." — Q. — Has  H.  B.  Warner  played 
in  New  York  before  this  year?  If  so,  in  what  has  he 
appeared?  A. — Henry  Byron  Warner  came  to  America 
in  1905.  The  following  year  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  "Nurse  Majorie"  in  support  of  Eleanor  Robson.  His 
father  is  Charles  Warner,  the  well-known  English  actor. 

M.  C.  S. — Q. — Is  it  true  that  William  Gillette  is  to 
remain  in  New  York  appearing  in  a  series  of  plays  under 
Mr.  Frohman's  management?  A. — It  is  not  probable. 
Mr.  Gillette  is  at  present  en  tour  appearing  in  "Clarice." 
Q. — Will  he  appear  again  in  New  York  in  "Clarice**?  A. 
— Very  likely.  We  do  not  know  exactly  when.  Q. — Do 
you  expect  to  have  an  interview  with  William  Gillette? 
A. — We  cannot  state  when. 

G.  E.  B.(  Phila.,  Pa.— Q.— What  will  Charlotte  Walker 
play  in  this  season?  A. — She  is  at  present  appearing  in 
"On  Parole"  with  Vincent  Serrano.  Q. — When  will  she 
come  to  Philadelphia?  A. — Write  to  her  or  her  manager. 

Melrose,  Madison,  N.  Y. — Q. — Are  Edward  Harrigan 
and  Mrs.  Annie  Yeamans  to  play  "Cordelia's  Aspirations" 
this  season?  A. — Edward  Harrigan  and  Annie  Yeamans 
are  at  present  touring  in  "Old  Lavender."  It  is  not 
announced  that  they  will  appear  in  "Cordelia's  Aspira- 
tions." 

Frances  McClung. — Q. — Will  you  publish  a  short  sketch 
of  May  Buckley's  life?  A. — She  was  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  was  educated  in  New  York.  Her  debut 
was  as  a  child  in  "May  Blossom"  in  San  Francisco.  She 
played  in  the  Booth  and  Barrett  Company  and  then  ap- 
peared in  "The  Burglar."  She  then  joined  the  stock 
company  of  the  Alcazar  Theatre,  San  Francisco.  In  1897 
David  Belasco  starred  her  in  the  New  York  production 
of  "The  First  Born."  She  went  to  London  in  1905.  In 
1906  she  acted  with  Raymond  Hitchcock  in  "The  Gal- 
loper" until  the  summer  when  she  went  to  Denver,  Col., 
to  fill  a  stock  engagement  at  Elitch's  Gardens. 

Stage  Struck. — Q. — Can  you  tell  me  the  names  and 
ages  of  the  four  Farnum  brothers?  A. — Dustin  Farnum 
has  two  brothers,  William  Farnum  and  Marshall  Farnum. 
They  are  all  about  the  same  age,  witn  a  year  or  two 
difference.  Q. — Where  can  I  procure  pictures  of  Sothern 
and  Marlowe  in  their  new  plays?  A. — Pictures  have  ap- 
peared in  the  December,  1906,  number,  and  the  January, 
February  and  March  numbers  of  1907.  Photographs  may 
be  purchased  from  Meyer  Bros.,  2fi  West  33d  street.  O. 
— Will  Sothern  and  Marlowe  remain  together  for  another 
season  ?  A. — No. 

A  Faithful  Reader.— Q. — Can  I  procure  a  photograph  of 
Vivian  Brewster  from  Meyer  Bros.?  A. — Yes;  the  price 
is  75  cents.  O.- — What  new  plavs  will  Ellen  Terry  pro- 
duce on  her  present  tour?  A. — Ellen  Terry  has  appeared 
in  New  York  in  "Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion"  and 
"The  Good  Hope."  Q. — Has  Robert  Hilliard  a  brother 
by  the  name  of  Harry  S.  HjlHard?  A. — We  cannot  say. 

Mrs.  C.  B.,  Saginaw.  Mich. — Q. — I  wish  to  procure 
the  play  "Lord  Chumley"  (formerly  used  by  E.  H. 
Sothern)  for  presentation  by  amateurs.  Will  you  kindlv 
tell  me  where  to  write  for  it?  A. — Write  to  Samuel 
French,  22  West  22d  street,  New  York,  or  to  T.  S. 
Denison  of  Chicago,  111. 

I.  S.  C.,  New  Britain,  Conn.— Q. — Is  Annie  Russell  in 
any  way  related  to  Lillian  Russell?  A. — No,  she  is  not. 
Q. — What  is  the  name  of  Lillian  Russell's  daughter?  A. 
— Dorothy  Russell.  Q. — Will  you  please  give  me  a  few 
brief  facts  concerning  Annie  Russell?  A. — She  was  born 
in  Liverpool,  England,  and  taken  to  Canada  when  a  child: 
her  first  appearance  was  as  Jeanne  in  "Miss  Moulton" 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Montreal.  Then  she  came  to 
New  York  and  joined  Haverly's  Juvenile  "Pinafore" 
Company  as  a  member  of  the  chorus.  When  only  fifteen 
she  made  a  big  hit  in  "Estneralda."  In  1895  she  became 
leading  woman  for  Nat  C.  Goodwin.  In  1899  she  starred 
in  "Miss  Hobbs."  In  1905  she  went  to  London  playing 
the  title  role  in  Bernard  Shaw's  "Maior  Barbara." 

M.  E.  Clayton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — O. — Have  you  ever 
interviewed  Edward  Sothern?  A.- — Yes,  in  the  March 
number  of  1903.  Q. — Where  can  I  procure  a  copy  of 
"John  the  Baptist,"  as  played  by  Sothern  and  Marlowe? 
A. — We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  published. 

Q. — When  will  Sothern  and  Marlowe  play  in  Phila- 
delphia again,  and  will  they  produce  "As  You  Like  It"? 
A. — Sothern  and  Marlowe  are  now  in  England  and  will 
not  be  seen  in  your  city  until  next  year,  and  then  each 
one  starring  separately. 

W.  H.  L.,  Troy,  N.  Y.— Q.—  Will  you  kindlv  inform 
ine  where  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  "Comical  Con- 
fessions of  a  Clever  Comedian,"  by  DeWolf  Hopper  and 
F.  P.  Pitzer?  A. — If  you  write  to  DeWolf  Hopper  no 
doubt  he  will  tell  you  where  you  may  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  book. 
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IX 


Shakespeare    in    Russia 


You  are  aware  how  severely  Tolstoi  has  been 
criticising  Shakespeare.  His  judgment  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  Russia,  and  the  curious 
experiment  I  am  about  to  describe  proves  it.  In 
an  interesting  collection  called  "Books  the  People 
Should  Read,"  figure  two  of  the  Shakespearian 
plays  denounced  by  Tolstoi  —  "King  Lear"  and 
"Hamlet." 

These  two  plays  were  recently  read  aloud  be- 
fore an  audience  of  moujiks,  and  not  only  aroused 
dt-cp  feeling,  but  produced  a  profound  moral  im- 
pression. The  audience  followed  the  story  with 
dose  attention  and  keen  interest,  and  the  observa- 
tions some  of  them  made  showed  that  they  com- 
prehended the  sentiments  and  motives  by  which 
Shakespeare's  characters  were  actuated.  Some- 
times they  mixed  up  the  names  of  Cordelia  and 
Goneril,  but  they  recognized  them  when  they 
spoke. 

"Ah  !  ah  !  that's  the  youngest  speaking  now  !" 
murmured  the  audience  in  their  gush  of  sym- 
pathy for  Cordelia. 

"She  doesn't  know  how  to  bestow  flattery,"  re- 
marked the  peasant  girls,  siding  with  King  Lear's 
youngest  daughter. 

"Oh !  the  villain !  He  is  abandoning  her  be- 
cause she  hasn't  more  money !"  exclaimed  the 
little  working  girls  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
renounces  Cordelia's  hand. 

When  King  Lear,  ejected  by  his  oldest  daughter, 
seeks  a  refuge  with  the  second,  the  audience 
warned  him  he  would  get  the  same  treatment  as 
with  the  first.  The  old  man's  tragical  lot  more 
and  more  appealed  to  the  listeners,  and  the  scene 
upon  the  plain  moved  them  to  tears.  Instead  of 
suppressed  sobs,  you  heard  this  cry  from  a  mou- 
jik:  "Ah!  he  remembers  the  unfortunate  now! 
He  has  known  misery  himself,  and  it  has  made 
him  a  different  man !" 

At  Cordelia's  death  there  was  an  outburst  of 
sobbing,  and  a  long  silence,  due  to  the  deepest 
emotion,  followed  the  reading. 

Afterward,  the  play  was  discussed.  Some 
thought  Lear  deserved  his  fate.  "He  was  too 
domineering,  too  despotic;  he  wanted  every  one 
to  bend  to  him;  he  was  too  fond  of  flattery.'' 
Others,  moved  by  pity,  had  compassion  upon  the 
old  man  and  tried  to  justify  his  conduct.  "He 
had  a  good  heart;  he  was  capricious  only  now 
and  then.  How  easily  he  forgave  the  fool  for 
his  mocking  remarks !  He  let  pride  run  away 
with  him  just  once,  and  think  how  dearly  he  paid 
for  that!" 

The  reading  of  Hamlet  was  another  proof  that 
Shakespeare  can  be  understood  by  an  audience 
devoid  of  culture.  The  plot  of  the  tragedy  had 
an  immediate  interest  for  the  audience,  and  Ham- 
let's hesitations  found  excellent  explanations. 

"His  father  has  told  him  to  avenge  his  death, 
but  he  can't  decide  to;  that  is  why  he  is  re- 
proaching himself  and  tormenting  himself.  It 
makes  me  pity  him.  He  wants  to  make  sure  it 
was  really  his  uncle  who  killed  his  father;  that's 
why  he  delays." 

"What  more  does  he  want?"  asked  an  aged 
woman.  "Why  does  he  hesitate  after  his  father 
has  returned  from  the  grave  to  tell  him?  No, 
he  can't  make  up  his  mind  to  kill  him;  that's  why 
he.  waits." 

"But  how  does  that  prove  that  his  father  ap- 
peared to  him?  Maybe  it  was  only  a  vision.  It 
isn't  easy  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  kill  a  man." 

Mme.  Altchewski,  who  repeated  to  me  this  dia- 
logue between  women  of  the  peasantry  regarding 
Hamlet,  remarks — not  without  justice — that  their 
views  coincide  with  those  of  the  most  eminent 
critics. 

The  monologue,  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  wasn't 
comprehended  at  the  first  reading,  and  the  audi- 
ence asked  to  hear  it  again. 

"He  is  talking  about  death,"  a  young  girl  then 
said.  "He  would  like  to  die,  but  he's  afraid  to." 

A  third  reading  of  the  monologue  was  de- 
manded. 

"No  doubt  life  is  hard,"  remarked  several 
listeners,  "but  who  knows  what  awaits  us  in  the 
other  world?" 

"It's  a  sin  to  commit  suicide,"  objected  the  aged 
woman ;  "however  hard  life  may  be,  it's  our  duty 
to  live." 

Hamlet's  treatment  of  Ophelia  didn't  astonish 
the  peasant  woman,  and  it  called  forth  some  very 
excellent  comments. 

"He  no  longer  believes  in  any  one.  That  is 
why  he  doubts  even  her." 

The  scene  that  brings  on  the  play  within  a  play 
delighted  the  audience,  but  they  were  especially 
excited  over  Hamlet's  interview  with  his  mother. 

"How  well  he  speaks  to  her!  It  is  impossible 
that  that  shouldn't  touch  her  heart !" 

And  when  the  Queen  cries,  "Tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  do!  Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do!" — 


YV7HEN  perfect  pleasure  and  thorough  relaxation 
"      are  the  aim,  and  nothing  but  the  finest  acces- 
sories are  in  keeping  with  the  occasion,  the  discrimi- 
nating smoker  chooses 


Their  inimitable   richness,  combined  as  it  is  with  pleasing 
mildness,  has  made  unassailable  their  position  as 
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TUG  Hmerican  Scljooi  of  Piaywriiinj 

By  Hail  SEVENTH  YEAR  Honthly  Payments 

The  advertising  of  this  School  has  been  practically  con- 
fined, from  its  inception,  to  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  and 
the  Dramatic  Mirror,  It  has  not  been  conducted  on  a 
purely  mercenary  basis;  its  fundamental  principle  has 
been  to  teach  and  to  teach  thoroughly.  It  has  succeeded 
from  no  outside  influence,  but  from  within,  from  its 
students  who  communicate  their  knowledge  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  system  pursued  here  to  others.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

Many  of  you  have  been  reading  this  advertisement  all 
this  time,  believing  that  this  School  is  merely  a  commer- 
cial venture  and  has  nothing  new  to  offer.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  Playwriting  is  not  an  art,  and 
that  plays  are  written  only  by  those  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  God  to  write  plays,  He  having  given  them  the 
"Instinct";  in  other  words  that  Playwriting  is  not  an 
art  and  does  not  have  to  be  learned.  SEND  FOR  A 
CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  the  art  of  Playwriting  can  be 
fully  learned  from  the  few  books  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the  text- 
book required  by  an  electrician,  a  chemist,  or  what  not, 
is  about  a  foot  thick.  You  may  discover  that  this  School, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  time,  may  furnish  you  the  com- 
plete text-book,  in  the  sheets,  that  you  need,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  ''The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  published 
fifteen  years  ago.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

Has  the  School  had  successful  students?  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  prejudices,  thev  are  not  honest  prejudices 
until  after  you  investigate.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

We  will  read  and  analyze  all  your  plays  or  "plays," 
if  you  become  a  student.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  been  writing  plays  or  "plays"  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  believe  that  your  failure  to  get  them 
accepted  is  because  "managers  don't  read  plays,  and  if 
you  still  feel  so  gifted  that  you  are  sure  that  nobody 
could  possibly  teach  you  anything — DON'T  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

IN  ORDER  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  SATISFYING  YOURSELF  as  to  the  authority,  effi- 
ciency and  sincerity  of  the  School,  we  will,  on  your  re- 
mittance of  $10.00,  send  you  the  first  month  of  the 
Course,  in  its  regular  order,  from  week  to  week;  if  at 
the  end  of  the  month  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  will  RE- 
FUND THE  MONEY  on  the  return  of  the  sheets;  if 
you  are  satisfied  you  will  retain  these  sheets,  make  your 
payment  for  the  second  month  and  continue. 

Circular.     Address : 

W.  T.  PRICE,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  City 

("The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  by  W.   T.  Price,   $1.50. 

Brentano's  or  as  above.) 
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BEST  PAYING  PROFESSION  IN  THE  WORLD 

We  teach  you  at  your  own  home  in  a  short  time  to  go  upon  the 
stage  or  speaker's  platform.  Thousands  of  satisfied  students. 
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and  when  Hamlet  all  at  once  alters  his  tone,  a 
voice  from  the  audience  called  out: 

"He  thought  she  had  repented,  and  she  asks 
him  what  she  ought  to  do.  If  she  had  repented, 
she  would  know  what  she  ought  to  do ;  she  would 
abandon  her  husband,  and  not  continue  to  live 
with  that  assassin." 

Ophelia's  plight  moved  the  audience  to  tears. 
The  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  attention.  Hamlet's  death  filled  them 
with  sorrow,  for  they  al]  pitied  him. 

"He  was  good;  how  kind  he  was  to  his  mother! 
He  reasoned  too  much,  and  couldn't  act  promptly.'' 

"Othello"  was  subjected  to  the  same  test  with 
no  less  success.  The  opening  scenes  seemed  ob- 
scure, but  little  by  little  the  audience  showed 
sympathy  for  Othello  and  Desdemona ;  and  when 
Brabantio  bade  the  Moor  watch,  his  daughter 
closely  because  she  had  deceived  her  father,  every 
one  protested.  They  were  already  unanimous  in 
siding  with  Desdemona. 

The  second  act — Montano's  conversation  with 
the  two  officers,  the  quarrel  in  the  street,  lago's 
intrigues  revealed  in  lengthy  monologues — wearied 
the  listeners,  but  the  acts  that  followed  made 
them  forget  that  interval  of  fatigue.  Their  pale 
faces,  filled  with  emotion,  and  their  nervous  sob- 
bing, or  suppression  of  sobbing,  showed  that  the 
impression  made  upon  them  was  a  strong  one. 

"She's  an  angel!  She's  a  saint!"  they  kept 
saying. 

They  all  expected  that  Desdemona  would  suc- 
ceed in  vindicating  herself  and  that  the  whole 
plot  would  come  to  naught.  When  the  catas- 
trophe arrived,  tears  flowed  in  torrents,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  the  audience  recovered 
from  the  strain  and  shock. 

"For  my  part,  it's  Othello  I  pity  the  most," 
cried  a  young  workingwoman.  'The  poor  wife 
didn't  suffer  long,  but  he — how  he  must  have 
suffered !" 

"If  he  hadn't  loved  her  so  madly,  he  wouldn't 
have  smothered  her,"  said  a  tall,  blond  girl. 
Then  she  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  and 
wept  a  long  while. 

All  the  listeners  who  could  read  asked  for 
copies  of  "King  Lear,"  "Hamlet,"  and  "Othello," 
that  they  might  read  them  at  their  leisure  at  home. 

It  is  truly  surprising  that  the  illiterate  moujik's 
sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  Shakespeare's  work 
should  have  escaped  Tolstoi's  knowledge,  for  he 
knows  the  Russian  peasant  remarkably  well.  The 
only  explanation  for  his  error  is  that  spirit  of 
opposition  to  everybody  else's  opinion  which  Tol- 
stoi has  all  his  life  so  violently  manifested. — 
Translated  from  Le  Temps  in  the  Boston  Even- 
ing Transcript. 

GREAT   BEAR  SPRING   WATER. 
None  Purer   Thau    Great   Bear. 


Bad  Plays  and  Good  Articles 

If  none  but  good  plays  were  produced,  what 
would  become  of  the  leading  articles  on  the  drama 
in  the  weekly  reviews?  Critics  should  know  that 
bad  plays  make  good  articles,  exactly  as  "with 
bad  wine  good  vinegar  is  made." — Morgen  Zei- 
tung. 


There  is  a  general  revival  of  the  taste  for  the 
classic  dance  as  depicted  in  Greek  bas  reliefs. 
The  latest  exponent  is  Regina  Badet,  a  dancer 
whom  the  Paris  Figaro  says  is  exciting  admira- 
tion in  the  beautiful  and  artistic  poses  of  the 
pantomime  ballet  which  she  has  created,  "The 
Secret  of  Myrto."  In  the  ruins  of  a  temple  there 
is  still  a  bas  relief  intact,  and  among  its  figures 
that  of  the  adolescent  Myrto  becomes  living  and 
animate  beneath  the  rays  of  the  divine  beauty  of 
Apollo,  the  god  who  stands  opposite,  and  for 
centuries  has  gazed  at  her  from  his  marble 
pedestal.  Incited  thereto  by  her  love  the  girl  de- 
taches herself  from  the  marble,  advances  towards 
the  statue  of  the  god,  throws  at  his  feet  all  the 
roses  that  she  has  plucked,  and  then  dances  to 
please  him,  to  charm  him,  to  win  his  love.  Her 
dance  is  successfully  serene,  sad,  ecstatic,  ravish- 
ing, furious,  desperate — desperate  when  she  sees 
that  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  the  god  remains 
motionless  and  indifferent,  when  in  the  silence 
of  the  temple  the  voice  of  Folboc  is  raised  to  tell 
her  how  vain  is  her  insensate  dream.  Then  the 
girl  dons  her  veils  again,  and  returns  to  resume 
in  the  marble  the  pose  which  the  sculptor  and 
the  passing  centuries  have  assigned  to  her.  This 
fantastic  and  poetic  conception  is  due  to  the  col- 
laboration of  Renato  Lara,  and  Bernardi,  the 
director  of  the  Petit  Bleu  of  Brussels. 
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15he  BIOGRAPHY  of  MAUDE  ADAMS 

C,Octavo  size,  1  20  pages,  tastefully 

A  most  valuable  work,  a  limited  edition 

, 

1  Jim 

bound   in  superior  quality  silk  cloth, 

1  MAUDE  ADAMS 

of  which   has    just    been    purchased 
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charmingly  illustrated  with  fine  plates 
made  from  24  valuable  photos  of  Miss 
Adams,  giving  the  first  complete  series 
of  all  her  character  portrayals,  from  the 
beginning  of  her  stage  career  to  her  fa- 
mous creation  of  Peter  Pan.    C.Also  a 
list   of   the    complete  casts   of    some 
of  the  earlier  New  York  productions 
in  which  Miss  Maude  Adams  took 
part  and  where  they  were  produced. 
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The  book  is  sold  in  the  open  market 
and  retails    for  $1.50,    but    we    will 
give    away  one   copy   to   each   new 
subscriber    to  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  for   one    year  at   the 
regular   price    of   $3.00,   sent   direct 
to  our  office.     C^We  reserve  the  right 
to    withdraw    this    offer    immediately 
after  the  present  edition  is  exhausted. 
Send    applications    accompanied    by 
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Th«  Lion  and  the  Mouse 


success  with  which  The   Theatre  Record 
was  received  last  season  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  publishing  of  our  new  volume,  the 


Specimen  Pages 


A  Handsome  Book  of  eighty  pages,  size  10x14. 
Beautifully  bound  as  a  scrap  book,  in  silk  cloth, 
gold  lettering,  title  page  and  table  of  contents. 
Japanese  vellum  is  used  throughout  the  entire 
volume.  Printed  headings  on  each  page.  Postpaid, 
Price,  $3.OO 


Specimen  Pages 


Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play,  thus  insuring  to  the  collector 
all  the  necessary  space  for  the  program,  pictures  of  the  plays  and  players, 
mad  ome  page  to  write  his  own  criticism  If  so  desired. 
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On  the  face  of  it  the  «  GILLETTE 
Blade  looks  good- -and  feels  good  on  the  face,  too. 

LOOKS  GOOD  because  it  is  the  only  new  idea  in  razor  blades  in  over  400     V^X 
years,  is  theoretically  and  mechanically  perfect,  being  made,  sharpened,  honed, 

s'/'        and  stropped  by  never-varying, 
automatic  machinery. 

FEELS  GOOD    because  it  is 
perfect  in  a  practical  way  that 
makes  shaving  a  delight  to  the 
novice    or   the    experienced    in 
self-shaving.     No  pulling,  no  scratchi- 
ng, no  cuts  with  even  the  most  hard 
'•$£81        and  wiry  beard. 

WITH  THE  "  GILLETTE  "  you  can  shave  under  cleanly,  hygienic 
conditions  at  home  or  abroad,  and  have  a  close  or  a  light  shave  by  a 
slight  turn  of  the  handle,  adjusting  the  blade  which  is 

always  in  position.     When  Gillette   Blades    become 

dull,  throw  away  — 

10  Brand  New  Double-Edged  "  GILLETTE 
Blades,  50  cents 

No  blades  exchanged  or  resharpened. 
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OVER  A 

MILLION 

NOW  IN  USE 


The  price  of  the  "  GILLETTE  "  set  is  $5.00 
everywhere. 

Sold  by  the  leading  Jewelry,  Drug,  Cutlery, 
and  Hardware  Dealers. 

Ask  for  the  "GILLETTE"  and  our  booklet. 
Refuse  all  substitutes  and  write  us  to-day  for  our 
special  3O-day  free  trial  offer. 

Gillette  Sales  Company 

2S1  Times  Building 
New  York  City 
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Otto  Sarony  Co. 


MME.  BERTHA  KALICH 
Who  will   be  seen   this  coming  season   in   Percy   Mackaye's  poetic  tragedy   "Sapho  and  Phaon" 


Plays     and     Players 
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N  another  part  of  this  issue  will  be  found  an 
interesting  article  by  Victor  Mapes,  giving  an 
account  of  his  stewardship  of  the  New  Theatre 
in  Chicago,  now  defunct.  Responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  scheme  is  placed  upon  the  founders,  who,  it 
seems,  could  not  agree  as  to  exactly  what  kind  of  play  should  be 
presented.  Each  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
ductions made,  and  as  each  urged  his  own  personal  preference, 
there  was  endless  confusion  and  dissatisfaction.  Thus,  one  man 
would  insist  on  an  Ibsen  problem  play,  while  another  preferred 
modern  melodrama,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Mapes  succeeded  in  giving 
each  form  of  drama  a  trial,  and  he  furnishes  figures  to  show  with 
what  result  at  the  box  office.  The  public  stayed  away  from  the 
problem  play  and  rushed  in  crowds  to  see  mediocre  melodrama, 
whereupon  the  founders,  completely  discouraged  at  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  public  to  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  drama,  closed  their 
purse  strings  and  thus  brought  the  enterprise  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination. 

Mr.  Mapes  says  that  the  experiment  of  an  art  theatre  has  been 
made  and  failed,  and  he  would  have  us  believe  that  this  disposes 
of  the  question  forever  as  far  as  the  American  stage  is  concerned. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  No  one  who  really 
understands  how  the  great 
national  playhouses  of  the 
continent  are  conducted,  and 
what  they  stand  for  in  the 
education  and  the  moral 
well-being  of  the  people,  can 
accept  the  experiment  of  Mr. 
Mapes  and  his  associates  as 
conclusive.  According  t  o 
Mr.  Mapes,  the  American 
theatregoer  cares  nothing  for 
thoughtful  drama  or  for  liter- 
ary plays,  and  he  points  with 
glee  to  box  office  figures  to 
prove  his  point :  Haupt- 
mann's  fine  poetic  play  $376, 
lurid  melodrama  $6,000! 

But  that  proves  nothing. 
Even  if  the  audiences  of  the 
New  Theatre  may  be  re- 
garded as  representative  of 
the  modern  American  theatre 
audience,  that  still  proves 
nothing.  Show  a  savage  the 
Venus  de  Milo  or  a  canvas 
by  an  old  master,  and  he 
would  be  skeptical  as  to  its 
real  value.  To  his  untutored 
eye  the  statue  would  appear 
broken  and  the  painting 
cracked  and  scarred.  But 
take  the  trouble  to  point  out 
the  beauties  of  both  master- 
pieces and  gradually  he 
would  begin  to  show  appre- 
ciation. The  analogy  with 
the  present-day  theatregoer 
is  not  an  extravagant  one. 
Our  stage  has  been  in  a  de- 
generate condition  so  long 
that  our  audiences  to-day  otto  Sarony  Co. 

SARAH 
To  star  next  season  under  the  direction 


have  hardly  more  artistic  appreciation.  Thousands 
keep  away  from  the '  playhouses  because  they  find 
nothing  there  to  interest  them.  Each  season  good 
plays  become  scarcer,  good  players  more  rare, 
while  with  the  present  frenzy  for  imbecile  musical  comedy  we 
appear  to  be  fast  drifting  toward  the  low  standard  of  the  music 
hall.  The  best  interests  of  the  theatre  demand  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  revive  public  interest  in  fine  plays  and  good  acting.  Such 
attempts  as  that  of  the  Chicago  New  Theatre  are  well  meant,  but 
usually  they  are  badly  organized,  and  therefore  failures  from  the 
start.  It  is  folly  to  think  that  a  theatre  conducted  on  the  lines  of 
the  great  semi-educational  playhouses  of  Europe  can  be  organized 
successfully  in  the  space  of  three  months.  It  would  be  a  miracle 
if  it  could  be  done  in  three  years.  More  likely  it  would  take  thirty 
years,  when  a  new  generation  of  theatregoers  would  have  arisen. 
It  is  too  late,  probably,  to  reform  the  average  theatregoer  of  to- 
day. His  standard  is  deplorably  low  and  his  favorite  forms  of 
stage  entertainment  spectacles  fit  only  for  depraved  or  childish 
minds,  but  it  is  possible  to  train  the  rising  generation  to  appreciate 
fine  plays  and  good  acting.  A  theatre  of  this  kind  must  be  pre- 
pared to  lose  money  from  the  start  and  for  a  long  time.  Empty 
seats  are  not  proof  of  failure,  as  Mr.  Mapes  would  have  us  believe. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is 
more  hope  for  the  future  of 
the  drama  in  America  in  the 
handful  of  enthusiasts  who 
appreciated  his  performance 
of  Gerhardt  Hauptmann's 
poetic  drama  "Elga"  than 
there  is  in  the  .mob  of 
thoughtless  pleasure  seekers 
who  rushed  to  see  "The 
-Spoilers"  merely  because  it 
was  taken  from  a  book  which 
had  been  extensively  adver- 
tised as  "a  best  seller.'7  The 
National  Theatre  of  America 
will  assuredly  come  one  day, 
but  to  be  successful  and  last- 
ing it  will  have  to  be  con- 
ducted on  lines  different 
from  those  which  ruled  the 
New  Theatre  of  Chicago. 


TRUAX 
of  John  Cort  in  "The  Spider's  Web" 


When  Ambassador  Brycc, 
in  a  casual  interview,  mar- 
veled at  the  failure  of  the 
dramatist  of  the  present  day 
to  meet  the  public  demand 
for  great  plays,  he  was 
touching  upon  an  idle  ques- 
tion in  an  idle  moment.  Some 
discussion  has  been  evoked, 
and  one  incident  calculated 
to  add  to  the  ennui  of  na- 
tions is  an  interview,  a  col- 
umn in  length,  with  Bernard 
Shaw,  in  which  he  assures 
us  that  the  world  is  "panting 
for  piffle,"  that  he  and  Ibsen 
are  great  playwrights,  a  n  d 
that  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profes- 
sion" is  his  one  greatest  play. 
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Mr.  Bryce  was  really  referring  to  works  of  a  purely  literary  char- 
acter. He  seemed  to  have  in  mind  the  highest  form  in  verse  more 
particularly,  and  those  qualities  that  make  the  work  of  the  com- 
manding poet  classic.  It  is  an  idle  discussion.  Confining  our- 
selves to  a  consideration  of  the  present  and  the  future  of  "great" 
plays,  it  may  be,  with  every  assurance,  assumed  that  the  one  test 
of  greatness  will  never  again  be  blank  verse.  That  form  is  for 
far  away  foreign  things  of  the  moment,  and  he  who  finds  great- 
ness will  find  it  nearer  home,  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  removed  from  ornamentation  and  fancy.  No  form  of  litera- 
ture, dramatic  or  otherwise,  may  become  obsolete  and  not  sus- 
ceptible of  revival,  and  as  there  are  many  forms  of  literature  it  is 
purely  arbitrary  to  select  the  verse  form  as  the  highest.  More- 
over, in  the  crowded  work  of  these  times  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
estimate  of  the  residuum  of  productions  that  may  become  classic. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  great  mass  of  the  literature  of  to-day  is 
mediocre,  but  it  is  altogether  possible  that  an  amount  of  it  may 
become  classic,  which  will  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  that  in  some 
other  century  of  no  inconsiderable  distinction.  Apart  from  the 
Elizabethan  period  (and  of  that  period  only  a  few  plays  by  a  few 
really  great  men  are  in  active  use),  there  are  but  few  plays  that 
are  not  forgotten,  except  in  the  literary  records,  and  which  can 
be  called  classic  only  in  the  sense  of  curiosity. 


There  are  so  many  aspects  to  this  question  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  briefly  or  by  the  expression  of  mere  opinion.  We  should 
all  recognize  "greatness,"  and  that  it  should  become  "classic,"  but 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  intangible  things  to  us.  It  may  safely 
he  said,  however,  that  the  present  conditions  of  the  stage  in  par- 
ticular, and  overwhelmingly  so  in  the  United  States,  present  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  classic  distinction  by  any  play. 
Dramas  are  kept  in  manuscript  and  rarely  published.  Imitation 
is  so  rife  that  the  "best"  play  may  not  have  enough  honesty  about 
it  to  deserve  that  future  recognition  which  will  investigate  the 
sources  of  it  without  mercy.  Plays  are  exploited  and  thrown  away 
as  soon  as  they  afford  insufficient  financial  returns.  Unpublished 
and  put  away  in  pigeonholes,  they  die  like  rats  in  a  hole.  There 
is  no  theatre  which  has  the  aim  and  the  authority  to  give  plays 
continued  life.  Commercialism,  like  a  blight,  destroys  every 
chance  of  anything  becoming  classic.  There  is  no  theatric  home 
in  which  traditions  may  be  preserved.  In  twenty  years  from  now 
one  of  the  greatest  American  plays  ever  written,  "Shore  Acres," 
may  only  be  a  memory  among  a  few  of  the  public  that  once  had 
their  hearts  uplifted  by  it.  If  not  put  into  printed  form,  all  trace 
of  it  may  be  lost ;  or  the  wonderful  expression,  in  voice  and  busi- 
ness, devised  by  Herne,  may  be  sought  for  in  vain.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  extend  into  a  list  any  mention  of  American  plays  that 
should  become  classic.  Mr.  Bryce  is  not  a  dramatist.  His  point  of 
view  about  the  drama  is  not  authoritative.  The  "greatest"  of  plays 
are  the  simplest  plays,  and  not  those  that  would  be  selected  by  the 
merely  literary  man.  Undoubtedly,  in  plays  and  in  literature  of 
all  kinds  we  should  have  the  expression  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
times  in  the  most  artistic  form ;  but  the  artistic  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  form.  We  may  be  sure  that  American  life  and  American 
history  abound  in  great  subjects  for  the  drama,  and  that  every 
hope  and  aspiration  of  our  people  will  in  due  time  be  met  in  full 
measure.  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  few  or  no  Eng- 
lishmen, ambassadors  or  yokels,  have  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
significance  of  the  work  done  by  the  American  dramatists  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  or  of  the  abundant  assurance  that  it 
gives  of  the  future  of  the  American  drama. 


A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  deplores  the  dis- 
mantling of  Daly's  Theatre,  indulges  in  laudatory  reminiscence, 
and  expresses  the  following  solemn  conclusion : 

"We  have  said  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  shedding  tears  in  this, 
and  indeed  the  great  majority  of  playgoers  will  not  pause  to  think 
about  the  matter.  The  playgoers  of  the  prime  of  Daly's  Theatre  are 
already  old  enough  to  prefer  to  spend  their  leisure  at  home  with  good 
books.  After  all  the  theatre  is  for  the  young,  and  youth  in  this  period 
monopolizes  it,  makes  it  successful,  multiplies  its  playhouses  and  its 


CHARLOTTE  WALKER  IN   "ON    PAROLE" 

This  popular   young  actress,   who  has  played  important  parts  in   Broadway  productions 

and  seen  recently  in  "On  Parole,"  has  been  engaged  by  David  Belasco,  and  will  appear 

under  his  management  next  season  in  a  new  play  he  is  now  writing  for  her 

actors  a  hundredfold,  and  supports  it  royally  when  it  appeals  to  the 
ideals  of  youth  and  smartly  reflects  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the 
hour." 

These  are  obviously  the  reflections  of  a  writer  who  has  retired 
to  the  comforts  of  his  gown  and  slippers  under  the  natural  in- 
clination that  comes  with  age  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  home.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when,  as  one  grows  old,  ho  does  not 
abandon  certain  frivolous  forms  of  amusement.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  the  ranks  of  the  theatregoers  were  not  depleted  by 
the  falling  away  of  those  who  become  more  and  more  exclusive 
in  their  choice  of  plays  and  players,  and  when  these  same  ranks 
are  not  replenished  by  the  young  to  whom  everything  is  new. 
Daly's  Theatre  will  have  historical  distinction,  but  some  of  its 
greatest  achievements  were  in  artistic  frivolity.  Daly's  Theatre 
was  certainly  a  theatre  for  the  young  as  well  as  for  the  old.  The 
perspective  of  old  age  is  not  always  a  true  one/  Augustin  Daly 
was  a  notable  manager,  but,  whatever  his  ideals,  he  was  eminently 
practical  in  seeking  to  entertain,  and  entertainment  is  the  one 
absolute  essential  for  the  success  of  any  play. 


An  Art  Theatre  in  Operation 

By  VICTOR  MAPES 
Late  Director  of  the  New  Theatre,  Chicago 


A  group  of  well-known  wealthy  Americans,  including  John  Jacob  Astor,  August  Belmont,  Cornelius  Vandcrbilt,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Harry 
Payne  Whitney,  George  J.  Gould,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  and  others,  have  announced  their  intention  to  build  in  this  city  a  splendid  theatre  modeled  on 
the  plan  of  the  magnificent  national  playhouses  of  Europe.  A  site  facing  Central  Park  has  been  purchased,  architects'  plans  have  been  prepared, 
and  it  is  promised  that  building  operations  will  commence  at  once.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion  made  by  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  the  founders 
decided  to  call  this  new  temple  of  Thespis  THE  NEW  THEATRE.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  projected  enterprise,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
what  was  accomplished  with  a  theatre  similar  in  title,  scope  and  purpose,  which  lately  proved  unsuccessful  in  Chicago. 


HE  New  Theatre,  of  Chicago,  began  its  career  for  the 
betterment  of  the  drama  last  October,  and  closed  its 
doors  at  the  end  of  February  after  a  season  of  twenty 
weeks. 

In  a  general  way  the  method  of  its  organization 
and  the  ideas  for  which  it  stood  were  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  movements  in  this  country 
or  abroad  for  the  "elevation  of  the  stage,"  so 
called. 

J    The  New  Theatre  experiment  was  undertaken  with 
all  sincerity  and  earnestness;  it  had  the  enthusiastic  backing  of 
a  large  number  of  prominent  people  in  Chicago,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs  was  entrusted  to  men  of       ^^^^^^^^^^ 
experience  in  the  practical  stage  world. 

Fifteen  plays  were  produced  in  all,  ten  long 
ones  and  five  short  ones,  and  these  plays  cov- 
ered such  a  wide  range  and  were  so  repre- 
sentative in  various  ways  that  the  reception  ac- 
corded them  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  attitude  to  be  expected  of  our  theatre- 
going  public  toward  the  productions  at  any 
"subscription  playhouse"  or  similar  institution 
wherever  the  experiment  may  next  be  tried. 

Before  going  into  details,  let  me  recall  in 
a  few  words  the  main  ideas  for  which  the  New 
Theatre  stood : 

1.  The    elimination    of    the    "star"    system. 
There  was  to  be  no  "star"  in  the  cast  and  no 
"featured"  players.     The  company  was  to  be 
formed  of  as  capable  actors  as  could  be  pro- 
cured, who  were  all  to  be  on  a  basis  of  equality 
and  ready  to  accept  any  part  that  might  be 
assigned  them. 

2.  There  were  to  be  no  "long  runs."     Whatever  the  success  of 
any   play  the   number   of   its   performances    was   to   be    strictly 
limited,   so  that  new  productions  might   follow   one   another  at 
stated  intervals. 

3.  As    to    the   selection    of    plays   the    guiding    principle    was 
summed  up  succinctly  in  the  words  "plays  worth  while."     No 
one  cult  or  school  was  to  dominate.     The  general  effort  would 
be  to  offer  as  wide  a  variety  as  possible  of  plays,  new  or  old, 
that  should  interest  intelligent  people,  without  making  them  feel 
that  they  were  wasting  their  time. 

4.  No  pretentions  were  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  elaborate 
scenery,  costumes  or  accessories,  the  aim  being  merely  to  give 
each  play  an  adequate,  if  modest,  presentation  as  nearly  correct 
as  possible. 

These  ideas  were  strictly  adhered  to  throughout  the  season. 
The  duration  of  each  play  was  fixed  at  two  weeks,  and  sub- 
scription seats  were  sold  on  that  basis.  The  advance  sale  of 
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subscription  tickets  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  dollars  a 
week,  as  applied  to  the  entire  season,  and  a  "guarantee  fund"  of 
about  $30,000  was  contributed  in  addition  by  the  leading  sub- 
scribers. 

The  price  of  orchestra  seats  at  the  New  Theatre  was  fixed  at 
$2.00  (later  reduced  to  $1.50). 

The  choice  of  players  and  the  details  of  production  were  en- 
trusted entirely  to  the  director,  and  he  also  was  given  the  final 
decision  in  the  selection  of  plays.  The  details  of  business  man- 
agement were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  business  manager,  and  an 
executive  committee  was  formed  from  the  leading  subscribers 
or  trustees  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  to  exercise  control 
,^_^_____  °f  tne  enterprise  as  a  whole. 

For  the  position  of  director  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  chosen,  and  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Gerson  was 
appointed  business  manager,  which  post  he  had 
previously  held  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  first  problem  for  the  director  to  face 
was,  naturally,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  com- 
pany. 

As  a  result  of  investigation  and  advice  from 
all  quarters  during  a  period  of  several  months 
I  gathered  together  about  twenty  players  who 
seemed  the  most  promising  and  the  best  suited 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that  no  actors 
of  any  great  reputation  could  be  secured  for 
permanent  membership  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion. Popular  "stars"  and  "Broadway  favor- 
ites"— most  of  the  actors,  in  fact,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  the  ordinary  theatregoer — 
cannot  be  induced  to  sacrifice  their  aspirations 
and  their  professional  prestige  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enter  a 
company  where  no  preference  is  to  be  shown  them  and  where 
they  must  play  all  parts  assigned  to  them. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  actors  who  made  up  the  New  Theatre 
company :  James  Durkin,  Gerald  Griffin,  George  Lesoir,  J.  Mal- 
colm Dunn,  N.  Sheldon  Lewis,  Jack  Standing,  Walter  Greene, 
James  A.  Devlin,  Reginald  Travers,  Charles  Lait,  George 
Tucker,  and  Chrystal  Herne,  Maggie  Holloway  Fisher,  Mary 
Lawton,  Catherine  Calhoun,  Katherine  Boyce,  Nettie  Douglass, 
Ina  Hammer,  Esther  Evans,  Violette  Kimball. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  individual  merits  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  ones  in  the  large  range  of  parts  as- 
sumed, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
pany as  a  whole  and  the  spirit  displayed  by  one  and  all  under 
conditions  that  were  frequently  very  trying  far  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations. The  members  worked  together,  and  they  gave  in  all 
cases  a  thoroughly  adequate  and  at  times  a  distinctly  superior 
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BLANCHE  WALSH 

This    interesting   actress,   who   is   seen    here   as   the  heroine   in    "The   Woman   in   the   Case,"   recently   closed   her  tour  after   having  acted  all  season   in   Clyde   pitch's  drama 

"The    Straight    Road."      This    coming   season    Miss    Walsh    will    be     eon  in  a  new  play  by  the  same  author  and  she  may  also  play  the  role 

of  Lady   Macbeth,   for  which  she  is  well   fitted  in  physique  and  temperament 
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DORIS    KEEXE 

Who   went  to   London   to   play   in   H.    A.   Jones' 
drama    "The    Hypocrites" 


MARGARET  DALE 

This   popular   young   actress   will    star   this   coming   season 
in   a   new    production 


MARGARET  ILLINGTON 
Will    star    in   an    English    comedy    called 
Wake's    Patient" 


'Dr. 


interpretation   of   the  many   different   types  of   plays   presented. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  the  press  as  regards  the  merits 
of  the  company  was  characterized,  naturally,  by  the  widest  con- 
tradictions, but  underlying  the  individual  opinions  there  was  evi- 
dent from  the  start  a  general  disposition  to  disparage  and  under- 
rate the  standing  of  an  organization  which  set  out  to  be  a  model, 
in  a  way,  and  yet  was  without  actors  of  es- 
tablished and  compelling  reputation. 

An  idea  of  the  general  attitude  can  be 
gathered  from  a  few  extracts  from  the  Chi- 
cago papers : 

"The  New  Theatre  has  the  best  stock  company 
Chicago  ever  saw,  and  one  which  for  balance,  for 
individual  excellence  of  the  players  and  for  what  the 
baseball  editors  call  'team  work,'  leaves  the  ma- 
jority of  visiting  companies,  even  those  heralded  by 
the  loudest  trumpets,  far  in  the  ruck." — Examiner. 

"We  have  heard  many  actors  and  others  sneer 
at  the  'unknowns'  who  compose  the  New  Theatre 
company,  but  it  is  a  lively  fact,  emphasized  with 
each  change  of  bill,  that  they  play  with  more 
sense  of  proportion  and  intelligence  than  any  of 
the  high-class  combinations  headed  by  stars  and 
featured  performers."' — Post. 

"The  New  Theatre  company  speak  the  English 
language  correctly  —  they  move  gracefully,  they 
dress  in  harmony  with  the  picture,  they  create  an 
atmosphere  of  elegance,  and  they  inspire  high 
hopes  of  poised,  vigorous  acting  in  the  very  near 
future." — Record-Herald. 

"That  the  company  is  an  unusually  capable  or- 
ganization, should  be  said.  For  one,  I  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  strength  and  balance 
the  organization  suggested,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual talent  displayed." — Inter-Ocean. 

"In  the  cast  not  one  ray  of  light  arose  above 
the  heavy  atmosphere  of  depressed  mediocrity."— 
Daily  News. 

"The  conduct  of  some  of  the  players  was  an  offense  against  the  play, 
and  a  bore  to  the  audience." — Journal. 

"The   players    were   sadly    out   of   spirit,     and    although    they    worked 
hard,    the    effect    was    depressing." — Tribune. 

The  individual  expressions  of  opinion  which  reached  the  di- 
rector from  all  quarters  were  quite  as  diverse  as  the  above  ex- 


MAY    DAVENPORT    SEYMOUR 

A    niece    of    Fanny    Davenport    and    daughter    of 

William    Seymour 


tracts.  While  one  of  the  leading  trustees  would  state  that  such- 
and-such  an  actor  was  a  blot  on  the  organization  and  advise 
his  immediate  dismissal,  another  leading  trustee  would  confidently 
assert  that  the  same  actor  was  the  most  interesting  and  talented 
member  of  the  company,  and  advise  that  wherever  possible  he 
be  given  the  most  prominent  parts  in  future  productions.  Such 
irreconcilable  views  and  impressions  will 
doubtless  always  be  encountered  by  any 
new  art  venture  where  the  question  of 
taste  is  a  prime  factor. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  the  company 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  formed. 
The  chief  question  of  interest  in  the 
movement  was  naturally  the  question  of 
the  plays  to  be  presented  and  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  them. 

Nearly  all  the  original  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  started  with  the  assumption  that 
the  plays  usually  given  at  the  regular  thea- 
tres are  inferior  and  commonplace.  They  at- 
tributed this,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  "star"  system  and  "long 
runs''  and  other  conditions  of  theatrical 
management  in  this  country  on  commercial 
lines.  They  felt  convinced  that  large  num- 
bers of  the  more  cultured  and  enlightened 
people  in  Chicago,  as  elsewhere,  would  be 
only  too  anxious  to  frequent  a  theatre  where 
plays  of  real  worth  and  some  distinction 
were  to  be  intelligently  performed. 

As  a  rule,  each  of  the  prominent  sub- 
scribers had  one  or  more  plays  in  mind 
which  he  considered  especially  desirable  and 
worthy  of  presentation.  I  gathered  to- 
gether the  various  suggestions  and  made  a  list  of  them,  which  I 
studied  carefully,  as  a  guide  to  the  prevailing  tastes  and  expecta- 
tions of  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  enter- 
prise. A  month  before  the  theatre  opened  the  number  of  plays 
on  the  list  exceeded  two  hundred,  and  they  covered  just  about  the 
entire  range  of  dramatic  literature,  from  the  classical  Greek 
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tragedy  and  the  early  English  miracle  plays  to  farce-comedy  suc- 
cesses from  Broadway. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  however,  that  there  was  a  marked  predilec- 
tion for  the  foreign  plays  of  more  or  less  recent  date — French, 
German,  Spanish,  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  etc.  The  serious,  psycho- 
logical play  of  exotic  quality,  in  one  form  or  another,  had  by  far 
the  most  advocates,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
was  that  this  type  of  play  would  make  the 
strongest  appeal  to  the  largest  number  of  thea- 
tregoers who  could  be  counted  on  as  patrons. 

Next  in  favor  was  a  selection  of  revivals 
of  standard  English  plays  and  popular  New 
York  successes  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plays  on  the  list 
were  included  in  these  two  general  classifica- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  it  might  be  well  to  make  a  place  occasion- 
ally for  a  new,  untried  American  play.  It  was 
also  agreed  to  be  good  policy  to  make  as  wide 
a  variety  as  possible  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  successive  attractions. 

In  the  end  the  first  five  bills  were  decided 
upon  as  follows  :  j 

1.  A  triple  bill,  consisting  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
three-act  fantastic  comedy,  "Engaged";  a  new 
one-act  play  of  a  serious  character  by  George 
Ade,  called  "Marse  Covington,"  and  a  dainty 
Japanese  comedy,   in  verse,   adapted   from  the 
French  of  Ernest  d'Hervilly,  called  "Sainara." 

It  was  figured  that  this  bill  would  open  the 
theatre  with  bright  and  crisp  entertainment. 
Gilbert's  "Engaged"'  has  won  its  place  as  a  semi- 
classic  in  the  literature  of  the  English  stage ; 
George  Ade's  play  was  an  American  novelty 
well  worth  while,  and  "Sainara"  was  consid- 
ered fine  enough  in  France  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Comedie  Franchise  and  played  many  times 
as  a  little  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  The  bill  also 
had  the  advantage  of  providing  parts  for  all 
the  members  of  the  company  and  allowing  them 
to  make  their  initial  bow  in  a  becoming  way. 

2.  "The  Great  Galeoto,"  the  modern  Spanish 
masterpiece  by  Jose  Echegaray — a  somber  play 
full  of  meaning  and   intensity   and  unexcelled 
in  dramatic  construction. 

This  was  accompanied  on  the  program  by 
a  one-act  English  fantasy,  "Shades  of  Night," 
by  Captain  Robert  .Marshall,  the  author  of  "A 
Royal  Family,"  "His  Excellency  the  Governor," 
etc. 

3.  "The  Spoilers,"  by  Rex  Beach.     This  was 
the  first  production  on  any  stage  of  the  play 
based  on  the  popular  novel  of  the  same  name — 
a  fresh,  virile  melodrama  of  Alaskan  life,  writ- 
ten with  a  purpose  and  a  meaning. 

4.  "The   Son-in-Law,"  an  adaptation  of  the 
famous  modern  French  comedy,  "Le  Gendre  de 
Monsieur  I'oirier,"  by  Emile  Augier,  which  is 
considered     at     the    Comedie     Franchise    the 
most   perfect   example   of   the   modern    French 
comedy. 

This  was  preceded  by  a  new  one-act  play  of 
serious  character,  "The  Goal,"  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones — its  first  presentation  on  any 
stage. 

5.  "Elga,"   by    Gcrhart    Hauptmann,    a    pic- 
turesque, poetical  tragedy  of  mediaeval  life  by 
Germany's  foremost  dramatist.     This  play  was 
produced  last  year  in  Berlin  with  great  acclaim 


and  received  at  the  New  Theatre  its  first  presentation  in  English. 

It  was  preceded  on  the  program  by  Dion  Boucicault's  one- 
act  character-comedy,  "Kerry." 

This  series  of  the  first  five  attractions  covered  quite  a  compre- 
hensive range,  and  formed,  so  to  speak,  a  little  cycle  of  the 
drama  in  itself.  It  seemed  to  provide  the  means  of  testing,  in 
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a  fairly  conclusive  way,  the  tastes  and  relative  preferences  of 
the  New  Theatre  patrons  and  the  public  at  large. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment  the  one-act  cur- 
tain-raisers, which  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  main  issue, 
we  may  note  that  the  five  long  plays  were  of  five  different  na- 
tionalities: American  ("The 
Spoilers"),  English  ("Engaged"), 
French  ("The  Son-in-Law"), 
Spanish  ("The  Great  Galeoto"), 
and  German  ("Elga").  Also,  these 
five  plays  were  fairly  representa- 
tive of  five  main  divisions  of  the 
drama :  Poeticai  Tragedy 
("Elga"),  Drama  of  Ideas  or  Prob- 
lem Play  ("The  Great  Galeoto"), 
High  Comedy  ("The  Son-in- 
Law"),  Farcical  Comedy  ("En- 
gaged"), and  Melodrama  ("The 
Spoilers"). 

Five  nationalities,  five  kinds  of 
drama,  and  all  as  nearly  as  could 
be  representative  of  their  kind  and 
worth  while  doing — that  seemed 
quite  in  line  with  the  announced 
principles  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  practical  results  ought  to  in- 
dicate which  tendency  was  most 
fruitful  for  the  future. 

In  the  working  out,  this  test 
proved  not  only  highly  interesting 
and  instructive,  but  thoroughly 
conclusive.  And  the  conclusion 
was  one  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
leading  trustees  had  imagined  pos- 
sible. 

Of  the  five  plays,  the  one  that 
elicited  the  most  complete  com- 
mendation from  the  trustees  was 
Hauptmann's  "Elga."  Almost  with- 
out exception  they  had  nothing  but 
the  highest  praise  to  vouchsafe  for 
the  play,  the  acting  and  the  pro- 
duction. This  play,  as  before 
stated,  is  a  poetical  tragedy  on 
broad,  simple,  intense  lines — the 
atmosphere  of  the  production  was 
artistic  and  harmonious,  and  the 
work  of  the  company  was  unusually 
brilliant  and  satisfying. 

Next  in  order  of  approval,  with- 
out any  question,  was  "The  Great  Galeoto."  This  is  a  modern 
problem  play,  strong  in  characterization  and  construction  and  of 
convincing  significance.  It  was  admirably  presented,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  trustees,  and  evoked  only  enthusiastic  approval. 

Next  came  "The  Son-in-Law,"  the  modern  high  comedy  from 
the  French — with  fine,  amusing  characterization  and  an  interest- 
ing story  of  an  aristocratic,  penniless  husband  and  a  rich  bour- 
geois wife.  It  was  called  clever,  entertaining  and  neatly  done, 
but  of  no  vital  consequence.  It  was  not  objected  to,  but  it 
aroused  no  special  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the 
enterprise  most  at  heart. 

Gilbert's  "Engaged"  they  did  not  care  about — there  was  no 
use  doing  things  of  that  sort — and  various  ones  were  ready  to 
stamp  the  selection  as  a  mistake  in  judgment. 

Worst  of  all  was  "The  Spoilers,"  the  frank,  virile  melodrama 
of  Alaskan  life,  with  its  bustle  and  climaxes  and  stirring  situa- 
tions. This  aroused  nothing  but  the  most  outspoken  condemna- 
tion from  the  individual  trustees.  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
say  they  felt  positively  ashamed  to  see  such  a  play  pro- 
duced at  their  theatre  and  that  they  would  rather  abandon 
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the  enterprise  at  once  than  have  anything  of  the  kind  repeated. 
All  this  was  first  rate  as  far  as  it  went.  It  denoted  a  very 
decided  tendency  in  the  tastes  of  the  leading  trustees.  It  was 
quite  a  clear  demonstration  of  what  they  wanted  and  believed 
in.  Note  again  the  order  of  their  preferences : 

1.  The  poetical  tragedy  of  a  re- 
mote  period. 

2.  The  psychological  and  somber 
problem  play  of  Spain. 

3.  The  high   comedy  of  France. 

4.  The   English    farcical  comedy 
with  a  setting  of  ordinary  life. 

5.  The     American      melodrama, 
dealing    with    men    and    women    of 
our   own    race   as   they   are   to   be 
found     to-day     in     mining     com- 
munities. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
remote  a  play  was  in  theme  and 
treatment  from  the  experiences  and 
conditions  of  life  about  us,  the 
more  ready  they  were  to  admire 

/     /***          ^1        ' 

Flic  choice  of  plays  for  the  fu- 
ture productions  would  consequent- 
ly have  been  a  simple  enough  mat- 
ter were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  was  another  side  to  the  medal. 
The  other  side  was  this : 
The  total  receipts  at  the  box  of- 
fice of  the  theatre  from  the  sale  of 
seats  for  "Elga"  during  its  entire 
two  weeks'  run  was  $376.  This 
was,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the 
subscription  seats  which  had  been 
paid  for  before  the  season  opened. 
It  represented  the  current  sale  of 
seats  for  the  sixteen  performances 
(six  nights  a  week  and  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees). 

Not  only  that,  but  each  night 
during  the  run  of  "Elga"  a  large 
proportion  of  the  theatre's  sub- 
scribers did  not  use  the  tickets 
which  were  in  their  possession  and 
paid  for.  Nor  did  they  give  them 
away.  The  tickets  were  simply 
not  used  and  the  seats  stayed 
empty.  Some  nights  the  number 
of  unused  subscription  seats  ran  as  high  as  thirty  or  forty.  Also 
a  number  of  letters  were  written  to  the  director  by  modest  sub- 
scribers who  had  had  no  active  participation  in  the  enterprise, 
protesting  against  the  presentation  of  such  outlandish  and  tire- 
some plays  as  "Elga"  and  "The  Great  Galeoto." 

"The  Great  Galeoto,"  the  next  play  in  order  of  the  trustees' 
preference,  in  its  two  weeks'  run  played  to  a  total  of  $851,  ex- 
clusive of  the  subscription  seats. 

The  high  comedy  from  the  French,  "The  Son-in-Law,"  played 
to  about  five  times  the  receipts  of  "Elga."  The  English  farcical 
comedy,  "Engaged,"  played  to  still  larger  receipts,  and  the  de- 
spised American  play,  "The  Spoilers,"  completely  outclassed  all 
the  others  in  the  way  of  receipts.  Including  subscriptions,  its 
total  went  to  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars. 

A  point  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection,  moreover,  is  that 
on  many  nights  during  the  run  of  "The  Spoilers"  every  sub- 
scription ticket  was  used — not  one  of  the  seats  being  left  vacant. 

The  event  proved,  therefore,  that  the  theatregoing  public 
voted  its  preferences,  silently  but  none  the  less  positively  and 
eloquently,  in  exactly  the  reverse  order  of  the  leading  trustees' 
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throughout  the  whole  list.  What  the  trustees  admired  most  the 
public  would  not  come  to  see,  and  what  the  trustees  despised  the 
theatregoers  flocked  to  applaud. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  New  Theatre,  all  things  included, 
averaged  about  $3,000  a  week.  This  was  divided  up  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 

Theatre  rent   (including  lights,  house  force,  etc.) $1,000 

Salaries  of  company,  etc 1,500 

Advertising    200 

Production  expenses  (average  per  week) 200 

Extras    .  100 


$3,000 


The  expenses  of  a  two  weeks'  run,  therefore,  were  about 
$6,000.  The  loss  on  plays  like  "Elga"  and  "The  Great  Galeoto," 
all  things  included,  would  run  to  between  $3,000  and  $4,000 
each. 

The  guarantee  fund  of  the  enterprise,  as  before  stated,  was 
$30,000 — and  about  a  third  of  this  had  been  used  in  various 
preliminary  expenses  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
opening. 

It  requires  no  very  complex  calculation  to  show  that  at  such 
a  rate  of  loss  the  enterprise  could  not  continue  very  long. 

More  money  had  to  be  raised,  and  this  was  done  by  the  lead- 
ing trustees.  But  in  putting  up  more  money  the  trustees  showed 
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no  disposition  to  bend  their  views  concerning  plays  to  the  demands 
of  the  public.  Their  attitude  was  that  they  would  prefer  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  at  once  rather  than  win  public  approval 
by  having  plays  done  that  they  did  not  admire  or  consider  "worth 
while." 

Various  ones  became  insistent  in  recommending  certain  plays 
that  ihey  wished  done.  Browning,  Maeterlinck,  Ibsen,  Stephen 
Phillips  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson — each  had  his  firm  ad- 
vocates, but  the  conflicting  views  could  not  be  reconciled. 

The  experience  thus  far  had  made  obvious  that  the  best 
chances  of  success  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  new  American  play, 
of  sane  and  normal  appeal.  The  public  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  respond  readily  to  this  kind  of  offering,  and  the  most  pressing 
need  of  the  enterprise,  at  the  time,  was  to  enlarge  its  clientele 
and  establish  itself  on  a  basis  of  success.  With  success  on  its  ban- 
ner and  a  numerous  following  it  might  still  pursue  its  object 
and  vary  its  program  with  plays  of  deep  significance. 

A  theatre  without  audiences  is  a  hopeless  proposition.  No 
matter  how  much  money  it  may  be  supplied  with,  if  it  ceases  to 

interest     the     public     it     can  

amount  to  very  little.  It  may 
be  a  play-toy  or  a  fad  with  the 
few  for  a  time,  but  as  a  thea- 
tre it  fails. 

I  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  options  on  several 
new  American  plays  of  good 
quality  on  interesting  up-to- 
date  subjects,  any  and  all  of 
which  promised  a  reasonable 
likelihood  of  popular  success. 
The  trustees,  however,  disap- 
proved of  this  policy.  They 
had  reached  a  point  where  they 
preferred  to  disregard  the  pub- 
lic and  carry  out  their  own 
ideas  as  far  as  possible,  even 
if  that  meant  the  certain  end 
of  the  movement. 

Among  the  various  sugges- 
tions a  compromise  was  reached 
by  deciding  on  two  revivals 
for  the  next  two  bills,  which 
covered  the  holiday  season. 
The  plays  selected  were  Pine- 
ro's  "Sweet  Lavender"  and 
Sardou's  "Dora,"  better  known 
by  its  English  title  of  "Diplo- 
macy." Many  of  the  trustees 
and  subscribers  had  seen  these 
plays  in  days  gone  by  and  had 
enthusiastic  recollections  of 
them. 

Any  one  who  has  followed 
closely  the  theatrical  happen- 
ings in  this  country  for  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  has 
observed  what  usually  happens 
when  a  revival  is  made  at  a 
first-class  theatre  of  a  success- 
ful play  of  the  near  past. 
There  have  been  a  number  of 
these  attempts.  A  revival  of 
"Diplomacy"  was  made  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  company 
which  included  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  actors  un- 
der the  Frohman  management ; 
Edward  Terry,  the  noted 
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English  actor,  brought  a  revival  of  "Sweet  Lavender"  to  New 
York  a  few  years  previous  to  that ;  John  Hare  made  a  revival  of 
Robertson's  "Caste"  in  New  York;  Mary  Mannering  and  Kyrle 
I'.ellew  did  "A  Lady  of  Lyons,"  with  a  number  of  distinguished 
actors  in  the  supporting  company,  and  revivals  of  "The  Two 
Orphans,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  etc.,  have  been  made  in 
recent  years — all  with  the  most  brilliant  casts  obtainable. 

The  impression  produced  in  nearly  every  instance  has  been 
the  same.  The  public  is  grievously  disappointed  and  disillusioned 
by  the  "old-timy"  characteristics  and  artificiality  of  the  play  it- 
self, and  the  company  interpreting  it  is  berated  and  ridiculed  by 
the  play's  venerable  advocates  for  their  incompetency. 

This  is  a  curious  phenomenon  of  the  stage  which  occurs  almost 
unfailingly.  It  is  quite  logical  and  human  and  susceptible  of 
explanation.  Tastes  and  impressions  of  the  past  and  former 
glories  are  as  difficult  to  reproduce  as  the  snows  of  yesterday. 

People  who  have  not  studied  the  phenomenon  are  apt  to  see 
no  sense  in  it.  The  plays  were  charming — they  are  charming — 
nobody  disputes  that — wily  should  not  everybody  delight  in  see- 
ing them  done  again  ? 

All  these  old-time  plays  are 
given  constantly  at  the  popular- 
priced  stock  houses,  but  the 
conditions  there  are  different. 
The  audiences  are  indulgent — 
— they  are  getting  "goods"  at 
"bargain  prices,''  and  they  do 
not  complicate  their  apprecia- 
tion with  recollections  and  in- 
vidious comparisons. 

The  fact,  moreover,  that 
these  plays  are  presented  con- 
stantly and  very  creditably  at 
the  popular-priced  houses  in 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  is  an 
additional  reason  whv  many 
people  see  no  need  of  paying 
$1.50  or  $2  to  see  them  done 
at  a  first-class  house. 

What  happened  to  the  two 
revivals  at  the  New  Theatre 
was  simply  the  inevitable.  The 
plays  were  mildly  prodded  by 
the  critics  for  their  old-fash- 
ioned characteristics,  and  the 
acting  of  the  company  had  to 
pay  the  full  penalty  of  in- 
vidious comparisons. 

Many  of  the  trustees  and 
subscribers  enjoyed  the  per- 
formances greatly  and  could 
not  account  for  the  attitude  dis- 
played toward  them. 

The  box  office  receipts  were 
better  than  those  of  "Elga." 
not  far  from  those  of  "The 
Great  Galeoto,"  and  hopelessly 
inadequate  to  meet  expenses. 

The  abandonment  of  the  en- 
terprise was  decided  upon  and 
measures  taken  to  close  the 
theatre  at  the  end  of  twenty 
weeks. 

Fulda's  "Masquerade,"  a 
modern  German  problem  plav, 
was  chosen  for  the  next  bill, 
and  after  that,  for  special  rea- 
sons, the  final  two  weeks  were 
divided  up  between  James  A. 
Herne's  "Margaret  Fleming," 
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which  was  played  for  five  nights,  and  a  prize  contest  play,  "The 
Whole  World,"  by  Marshall  Illesly,  for  the  final  week. 

The  New  Theatre  was  thereupon  turned  over  to  Manager  B.  C. 
Whitney  on  a  long  lease,  its  name  was  taken  from  the  portals, 
and  the  sportive  chorus  girls  of  musical  comedy  took  triumphant 
possession  of  its  art-consecrated  stage. 

Before  summing  up  conclusions  a  few  observations  are  per- 
tinent. That  the  members  of  the  company  increased  their  reputa- 
tions by  the  work  done  at  the  New  Theatre  and  that  knowing 
managers  recognized  the  high  merit  displayed  in  their  perform- 
ances is  testified  to  by  the  fine  engagements  secured  by  many  of 
them  almost  immediately  upon  their  release. 

Among  others,  N.  Sheldon  Lewis  became  leading  man  for  the 
new  star,  Margaret  Wycherly,  in  "The  Primose  Path" ;  Jack 
Standing  was  chosen  leading  man  for  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter ;  James 
Durkin  went  to  New  Orleans  as  leading  man  of  the  Brown  com- 
pany there ;  Gerald  Griffin  accepted  a  very  flattering  offer  to  play 
in  vaudeville  the  part  he  created  in  "Marse  Covington"  at  the 
New  Theatre ;  Catherine  Calhoun  was  engaged  for  a  leading  part 
in  James  K.  Hackett's  company ;  Maggie  Holloway  Fisher  was 
offered  a  fine  engagement  by  William  Faversham,  a'nd  Chrystal 
Herne  has  been  announced  as  a  next  season's  "star"  by  Charles 
Dillingham. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  one  or  two  quarters  since  the  closing 
of  the  season  that  if  the  New  Theatre  had  had  a  more  distin- 
guished company,  with  actors  of  greater  reputation,  it  might 
have  enjoyed  a  more  prosperous  career. 

I  do  not  think  the  point  is  well  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  this  could  not  affect  the  relative  success  of 
the  various  productions.  The  conditions  were  essentially  the 
same  for  all.  The  receipts  of  "The  Spoilers"  were  quite  large — 
for  "Elga"  and  the  "Great  Galeoto"  pitifully  small.  It  so  hap- 
pened, moreover,  that  these  last  two  plays  brought  out  the  acting 
strength  of  the  company  to  the  very  best  advantage,  and  were 
highly  praised  on  that  score.  The  explanation  must  lie  in  the 
nature  of  the  plays  themselves. 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Chrystal  Herne  had  already  won  a  considerable  reputation  in 
Chicago  before  she  joined  the  New  Theatre  company.  The  pre- 
vious season  she  had  appeared  there  as  leading  lady  for  Arnold 
Daly  and  later  as  leading  lady  in  "Told  in  the  Hills,"  which  had 
a  long  Chicago  run. 

Ske  did  not  join  the  company  until  after  the  season  opened, 
making  her  debut  in  the  title  role  of  "Elga."  Her  coming  was 
widely  heralded  in  the  press  with  the  implied  assumption  that  it 
would  add  materially  to  the  drawing  powers  of  the  organization. 
Her  performance  in  "Elga"  more  than  fulfilled  expectations,  and 
was  unanimously  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  both  press  and 
public.  Yet  the  receipts  of  "Elga"  were  not  only  by  far  the 
poorest  of  all,  but  even  on  the  opening  night  the  sale  of  seats 
was  smaller  than  for  any  of  the  other  openings. 

Another  observation.  In  nearly  all  art-theatre  movements 
reference  is  made  frequently  to  the  subsidized  theatres  abroad. 
The  Comedie  Franchise  is  usually  cited  as  a  model  of  such  in- 
stitutions. A  misconception  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  methods  of  the  Comedie  Franchise.  I  followed 
the  performances  there  closely  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  years 
and  studied  the  principles  of  its  management.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  performances- — three-fourths,  I  should  say,  on  the 
average — are  devoted  to  the  latest  and  best  works  of  the  native 
dramatists.  Revivals  of  French  classics  and  semi-classics  are 
offered  occasionally.  Even  then,  notwithstanding  the  great 
prestige  of  the  organization  and  the  recognized  superiority  of  the 
acting,  and  notwithstanding  the  proud  interest,  the  almost  ven- 
eration, which  the  average  Frenchman  displays  for  the  master- 
pieces of  his  stage,  the  receipts  from  revivals  are  seldom  very 
large.  Translations  or  adaptations  of  foreign  plays  are  given  only 
at  the  rarest  intervals,  and  then  for  some  special  histrionic  reason. 

In  brief,  the  experiment  of  the  New  Theatre  in  Chicago  would 
suggest  the  following  conclusions : 


MARGARET  BUCKLIN  AS  QUEEN   ELIZABETH  IN   MARIE   STUART 
This    past    season     Miss     Bucklin    was    leading    woman     for     Madame     Modjeska    and 
made    a    marked    impression    for    her    strong    characterization    of    "Queen    Elizabeth." 
She    was    two    seasons    with    the    original     English    Co.    in    "Everyman"    and    as    the 
understudy   to    Edith   Wynne   Matthison;    she   was   seen   several   times   in    New   York   in 

the   title   role 

1.  The  nature  of   the   plays  selected    for   presentation   is   the 
principal  factor  in  determining  the  size  of  the  audiences. 

2.  Exotic  plays-  or  "superfine"  plays  of  a  somber,  morbid  or 
psychological  character  appeal  to  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
theatregoers. 

3.  Revivals  of  classics  or  past  popular  successes  likewise  ap- 
peal only  to  the  few. 

They  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  inviting  comparisons, 
which  arc  invariably  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  company 
and  which  may  seriously  hamper  it  in  gaining  the  prestige  to 

which  it  is  entitled. 

• 

4.  The  people  who  naturally  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  for 
the   "betterment  of  the  drama"   are   apt  to  be  among  the   few 

{Continued  on  page  it.) 


Oar  leading  players  oil  had 
to  trat>el  tht  hard  road  of 
adversity.  Tht  fittest  hoi)e 
jart>rt>etl  the  ordeal}  the  in* 
competent*  fell  by  the  tvay. 
In  this  series,  actor*  and 


My    Beginnings 

By  KATHERINE   GREY 


actresses,  nota  famous,  toitl 
Ihemjcltlcj  tell  each  month  fjotv 
they  tvor^ed  humbly  and  pa- 
tiently in  obscurity,  toilhout 
money,  often  taithout  enough 
to  eat,  before  success  came. 


In  "The  l;irst  Born" 


A  TV  /I  ANY  actors 
j^yj^  have  run 
away  from 
home  to  go  on  the 
stage,  but  my  devo- 
tion to  dramatic  art 
was  so  much  greater 
than  theirs  that  I 
ran  away  at  the 
early  age  of  nine 
years. 

A  little  schoolmate,  named  May 
Tabor,  and  myself  eloped  from 
my  birthplace,  San  Francisco,  one 
afternoon  and  took  the  train  to 
San  Jose.  Of  course  there  were 
many  more  playhouses  in  San 
Francisco  than  San  Jose,  but  in 
San  Francisco  we  might  be  found 
by  officious  parents,  and  in  San 
Jose  there  was  a  stock  company 
that  we  hoped  might  desire  our 
talents. 

Arrived  at  San  Jose,  we  went 
to  the  hotel.  While  we  were  at 
breakfast  a  most  humiliating  and 
discouraging  condition  confronted 
us.  Our  money  was  all  gone. 


KATHERINE  GREY 


At  5  years  old 


The  railroad  journey  of  fifty  miles  and  our  hotel  bill  for  twelve 
hours  had  exhausted  our  joint  fortunes,  which  amounted  to 
about  ten  dollars.  We  did  not  go  near  the  stock 
company,  but  started  to  walk  home.  The  first 
day  we  walked  to  Mountain  View,  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles.  On  our  way  we  met  a  tramp. 

He  was  a  very 
good  tramp, 
and  took  us  to 
the  landlady  of 
the  Mountain 
View  House 
and  said: 
"These  little 
girls  need  to 
be  looked  out 
for." 

The  story  of 
our  elopement 
had  gotten  into 
the  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers, 
landlady  of  the 


IN    "THE   GAY    LORD   QUEX" 


Schloss 


and  the 
Mountain 
View  House  had  read  it.  She 
telegraphed  for  our  parents. 

After  this  discouraging  be- 
ginning I  went  back  to  school 
at  Mme.  Sizka's.  Of  course 
I  went  to  study,  but  I  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  dreaming 
about  my  stage  idol,  Ellie 
Wilton.  She  was  an  ex- 
cellent actress  and  a  charm- 
ing woman.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  her  a  little. 
She  had  been  kind  to  me,  and 


represented  my 
ideal.  She  was 
an  actress.  1 
would  be  an 
actress.  That  was 
my  line  of  reason- 
ing and  of  course 
it  led  inevitably 
to  the  stage.  My 
mother,  recogniz- 
ing that  inevitability,  and  finding 
that  I  was  not  at  all  discouraged 
by  my  appearances  in  amateur  af- 
fairs, gave  her  reluctant  consent. 
"Very  well,"  she  said  at  last, 
fearing  another  runaway,  I  sup- 
pose. "You  may  go  on  the  stage 
if  you  get  into  a  Daly  or  Daniel 
Frohman  company." 

Wily  mother!  Knowing  how 
hard  it  was  to  get  into  those  com- 
panies, she  felt  safe  in  making 
the  promise.  But  when  I  was 
sixteen  I  had  solved  the  problem. 
From  General  Barnes,  a  prominent 
San  Francisco  lawyer,  who  was  a 
friend  of  our  family,  I  got  a  let- 
ter to  Augustin  Daly.  When  Mr. 

Daly  brought  his  company  to  San  Francisco  I  presented  the  let- 
ter.    Mr.  Daly  asked  me  what  I  had  played. 

"Amelia  in  'Othello,'  "  I  promptly  answered. 
Mr.    Frederick   Bond   happened   to   be   present, 
and  Mr.  Daly  asked  him  to  read  the  scene  with 
me.     I  suppose  Mr.  Bond  didn't  want  to,  but  Mr. 
Daly        ha  d 
asked      and 
there    was    no 
escape.     When 
the       reading 
was       finished 
Mr.    Daly    en- 
gaged   me.      I 
have     never 
flattered     my- 
self     that      he 
did     this      for 
any  other  rea- 
son     than      to 
oblige    General 
I    was    content 


IN  "SHORE  ACRES" 


Barnes,    but 

with     the     result.     My    first 

salary     was    ten     dollars     a 

week. 

I  came  to  New  York  with 
the  Daly  company,  my  mother 
coming  to  New  York  with 
me.  I  played  for  a  season 
with  the  Daly  company  in 
repertoire,  doing  bits.  I 
learned  just  what  I  most 
needed  then,  to  know  the 
value  of  discipline.  Many 
have  said  that  the  Daly  rules 
were  needless  and  oppressive. 


IN    "THE    CHRISTIAN" 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  GALLERY  OF  PLAYERS 


MRS.   FISKE 
This  distinguished  American  actress  will  make  an  Autumn  tour  with  her  own  company,  and  later  will  return  to  New  York  to  produce  her  new  play  a,  the  Lyric 
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.On  the  contrary,  they  were  most  helpful  to  me.  A  lesson  learned 
there  was  the  value  of  thoroughness.  But  I  learned  more  from 
Miss  Rehan  than  from  Mr.  Daly.  She  was  very  kind  to  me.  She 
allowed  me  to  come  to  her  dressing  room.  I  never  saw  any  other 
of  the  minor  members  of  the  company  in  it,  and 
since  I  don't  remember 
how  I  happened  to  go 
there  first.  It  is  prob- 
able that  I  went  without 
an  invitation  and  that  she 
was  too  tender-hearted  to 
turn  me  out.  I  do  recall 
that  she  told  me  not  to  tell 
anyone  else  that  I  went  to 
her  dressing  room.  But 
sincere  admiration  is 
always  acceptable,  and 
mine  was  so  genuinely 
heartfelt  that  I  suppose 
she  enjoyed  it  even  from 
the  little  nobody  who 
crept  into  her  dressing 
room  and  was  happy  at 
being  allowed  to  sit  in  a 
corner  and  feast  her  eyes 
on  her  goddess. 

Two  practical  facts  I 
learned  from  Miss  Rehan, 
beside  all  the  atmosphere 
that  I  tried  to  absorb.  She 
said,  "Sit  down  whenever 
you  can  if  only  for  a 
minute  or  two.  The  habit 
is  a  wonderful  saver  of 
vitality."  And  she  told 
me  to  eat  a  lot.  I  don't 
follow  her  advice  in  that 
respect,  but  I  know  I 
should.  "I  always  eat  three 
good  meals  a  day,"  she 
said.  "It  gives  me  strength 
for  my  work." 

When  I  came  East  I 
had  brought  with  me  a 
letter  to  Daniel  Frohman. 
I  presented  it  while  I  was 
with  the  Daly  company. 
Having  finished  the  sea- 
son, I  went  again  to  see  Mr.  Frohman.  He  had  nothing  for  me, 
but  his  brother,  Charles  Frohman,  was  organizing  several  com- 
panies and  he  sent  me  to  him  and  I  was  engaged  for  a  small  part 
in  "Shenandoah."  I  received  thirty-five  dollars  that  season  and 
played  in  San  Francisco  during  the  summer,  which  was  what  my 
mother  had  desired.  I  followed  Maude  Adams  in  "All  the  Comforts 
of  Home,"  and  played  Jane,  filling  out  two  years  with  Mr.  Froh- 
man, with  whom  I  have  been  more  or  less  ever  since. 

At  the  Fifth  Avenue  I  played  in  "A  Southern  Romance," 
which  ran  for  only  four  weeks.  At  this  time  Mr.  James  A.  Herne 
was  playing  a  negro  in  the  piece,  and  I  met  Mrs.  Herne.  From 
the  first  she  was  very  good  to  me,  and  when  her  husband  put  on 
"Shore  Acres"  she  persuaded  him  to  let  me  play  Nell  Berry. 
That  was  my  first  actual  opportunity  in  New  York.  We  played 
for  forty  weeks.  The  public  liked  the  play  and  the  critics  liked 
me.  I  was  a  very  happy  girl,  and  thought  my  salary  of  forty 
dollars  a  week  a  very  respectable  one.  From  Mr.  Herne  I  learned 
values  in  realism.  He  used  to  say  to  me,  "If  you  cry  about  your 
own  troubles  on  the  stage  the  audience  will  not  sympathize  with 
you.  It  is  only  tears  for  the  sorrows  of  another,  or  for  world 
sorrows  that  affect  it." 

I  became  leading  woman  for  Richard  Mansfield.  Three  or  four 


Otto  Sarony  Co. 


AMELIA  BINGHAM 
This  actress   will   make   an   important   new   production   next   season 


times  I  have  gone  back  to  his  companies  in  that  capacity.  From 
him  I  learned  more  about  the  management  of  the  voice  than  from 
any  one  else,  except  Duse.  They  both  told  me  to  do  that 
for  which  critics  have  severely  scolded  me,  not  only  in  "The 
Reckoning,"  but  in  other  plays  that  have  preceded  it. 

"In  an  emotional  crisis 
no  voice  is  pleasant,"  they 
said,  and  I  have  noticed 
the  truth  of  what  they 
said  in  the  every-day 
drama  of  real  life.  Yet 
the  harsh  notes  under 
emotional  stress  that  I 
have  studied  to  acquire 
are  the  very  things  that 
bring  down  upon  me  crit- 
ical scoldings. 

When  I  had  been  on 
the  stage  eight  years  I 
joined  the  company  of 
"The  First  Born."  Mr. 
David  Belasco's  play.  I 
played  Loey  Tsing.  I  was 
now  receiving  on  hundred 
dollars  a  week,  and  was 
the  leading  woman  in 
one  of  the  most  artistic 
plays  ever  produced  in 
this  country.  In  a  sense 
my  beginnings  were  over. 
Probably  the  most 
poignant  memory  of  my 
material  sufferings  dur- 
ing that  period  was  of 
the  time  when  my  mother 
was  in  California.  I  was 
alone,  my  funds  had  run 
distressingly  low,  and  I 
did  not  know,  although  I 
was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Frohman  for  the  next 
season,  that  I  might  draw 
any  money  against  next 
season's  account.  In  that 
time  of  ignorance  and 
want  I  lived  for  a  week 


on  a  bottle  of  milk  a  day. 
But  I  think  that  it  is 

not  in  external  matters  of  this  sort  that  a  beginner  nor  an  ex- 
perienced actress  suffers  most.  It  is  in  what  she  herself  feels. 

In  the  years  of  my  beginnings  and  in  all  the  years  of  my 
career  the  loneliness  of  the  life  has  been  its  greatest  besetment. 
I  cannot  understand  how  the  serious  actress,  with  ambitions,  can 
do  much  else  than  act.  She  must  save  her  strength  for  the  even- 
ing and  matinee  performances.  The  only  time  that  I  can  see 
people  is  after  the  play,  when  most  persons  who  are  not  in  the 
profession  are  preparing  to  retire.  I  like  the  people  of  my  pro- 
fession, but  I  don't  care  to  talk  shop,  and  this  matter  of  a  day 
that  is  night  and  a  night  that  is  day  for  an  actress  cuts  her 
off  largely  from  association  with  those  who  can't  talk  her  shop 
because  they  do  not  know  it. 

The  theatrical  life  does  not  make  for  happiness.  Players  are 
human  sensitives.  If  they  were  not  sensitive  they  could  not 
play  well.  This  quality  makes  them  suffer  keenly  from  the  vicis- 
situdes and  adversities  of  the  profession.  The  happiest  persons 
are  those  who  are  of  only  medium  intellectual  power.  The  hap- 
piest woman  is  one  who  marries,  has  children  and  whose  world  is 
her  home.  Such  a  life  is  not  for  the  actress.  Neither  by  tem- 
perament nor  circumstances  is  marriage  in  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion favored. 


]Miblo 


-  •  • 


MBLO'S    GARDEN    AND    THEATRE 


1828 


ONE  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  lane  leading  through 
from  Wall  street  to  Pine,  parallel  with  William,  and  in 
this  lane  there  was  a  famous  pump.    The  pump  was  very 
popular  with  the  bankers  and  brokers  of  old  New  York,  and  after 
quenching  their  thirst  with  its  waters  they  often  went  on  to  the 

Pine  street  e  n  d 
of  the  lane  to  the 
eating  house,  be- 
fore which  Billy 
Niblo  placarded 
h  i  s  specialties  : 
"A  fine  1  o  t  o  i 
c  a  n  v  a  s-b  a  c  k 
duck  s''  or  "A 
juicy  green 
turtle." 

This  Billy 
Niblo  was  quite 
a  personage  i  n 

his  time,  and  his  eating  house  was  a  famous  rendezvous.  At  the 
time  at  which  he  kept  the  Bank  Coffee  House  he  was  in  his  early 
thirties.  A  bright  Irish  lad,  he  had  hardly  landed  in  America  be- 
fore he  had  inherited  the  business  and  the  favorite  daughter  of 
old_Daniel  King,  the  post- Revolutionary  boniface  of  9  Wall  street. 
But  Billy  Niblo  was  not  content  to  continue  a  simple  restaura- 
teur, though  he  was  the  Delmonico  of  his  time.  Those  were  the 
days  in  which  New  York's  fashion  and  frivolity  took  joyance  in 
the  artificial  summer  garden.  The  Vauxhall  Garden,  named  after 
the  more  famous  garden  in  London,  the  Castle  Garden  (which 
wasn't  a  garden  at  all,  but  merely  a  stone  mole  in  the  sea,  con- 
nected with  the  Battery  by 
a  bridge,  and  later  used  for 
receiving  immigrants),  the 
Chatham  and  the  Richmond 
Hill  gardens  were  exceed- 
ingly popular.  In  1823  the 
Columbian  Gardens  were 
established  o  n  Broadway, 
between  Prince  and  Hous- 
ton streets,  the  old  Van 
Rensselaer  place,  and  to  the 
large  two-story  house 
standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  block  (its  number  was 
576  Broadway).  Niblo  a 
little  later  removed  his  busi- 
ness. He  had  good  neigh- 
bors, for  opposite  him  stood 
the  residence  of  John  Jacob 
Astor. 

July   4,    1828,   Niblo 


INTERIOR   OF   NIBLO'S   GARDEN 


changed  the  name  of  the  garden  to  Sans  Souci  Park.  An  old 
stable,  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  Henry  Hall,  a  former  tenant 
of  the  Van  Rensselaers,  was  moved  and  remodeled  into  a  concert 
hall  seating  1,200  people.  The  hall  was  opened  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Charles  Gilfert,  whose  Bowery  Theatre  had  burned  May 
26  preceding,  during  a  fancy  sketch  performance.  Soon  the  name 
of  the  house  was  again  changed,  this  time  to  Niblo's  Garden  and 
Theatre.  Pantomime  and  comedy  specialties  held  sway  there  for 
ten  years.  During  this  time  there  was  presented  Jonas  Phillips' 
"Promotion,"  and  Joseph  Jefferson  and  John  Sefton  appeared  in 
farce.  In  1834  and  for  thirteen  years  thereafter  the  annual  fair 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Science  was  held  in  Niblo's  Hall  to 
the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  members,  except  that  the  report 
tells  us  that  it  was  "deemed  by  many  too  far  out  of  town." 

In  1838  a  more  ambitious  era  was  inaugurated  for  the  theatre 
when  John  Sefton  assumed  management  in  presenting  the  comedy, 
"Good  Husbands  Make  Good  Wives."  In  June  of  the  following 
year  William  E.  Burton  appeared  as  Wormwood.  Niblo's  Garden 
and  Theatre  acquired  a  dignified  status  when,  on  account  of  the 
burning  of  the  National  Theatre,  James  W.  Wallack  assumed  its 
management,  October  i,  1839.  From  that  time  on  for  half  a  cen- 
tury the  theatre  remained  in  high  public  favor,  its  continuous  run 
being  interrupted  only  on  the  occasions  of  the  disastrous  fires  of 
1848  and  1872.  During  this  time  the  greatest  artists  of  the  New 
and  Old  World  appeared  on  its  stage,  and  its  history  is  practically 
the  history  of  the  music  and  drama  of  the  period. 

A  list  of  the  names  famous  in  the  drama  that  are  connected  with 
Niblo's  would  include :  Rachel,  Charles  Fechter,  Tom  Placide, 
John  Brougham,  E.  L.  Davenport,  Mrs.  Mowatt,  J.  H.  Hackett, 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Lester  Wallack,  Edwin  Forrest,  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, and  a  score  of 
others  but  little  less  known. 
Perhaps  no  names  were  as- 
sociated with  Niblo's  Gar- 
den for  a  longer  period 
than  those  of  the  incom- 
parable Ravels,  pantomim- 
ists  and  variety  comedians, 
who  made  two  generations 
laugh.  Appearing  first  in 
America  in  the  early  thir- 
ties at  the  old  Park  Thea- 
tre, they  were  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Niblo's  Garden, 
and  there  they  appeared  on 
and  off  for  thirty  years.  In 
1 857-58  they  played  con- 
tinuously for  300  nights. 
In  his  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  New  York,  Felix 
Oldboy  speaks  of  the  treat 
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it  was  to  see  the  Ravels  in  their  famous  pantomimes.  Felix  was 
there  on  their  opening  night  and  remembers  that  on  that  occasion 
the  scenery  stuck  and  Hades  was  represented  by  the  back  wall  of 
the  theatre.  i  I  j  ii 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  notable  premieres  occurring  at 
Niblo's  would  make  a  long  catalogue.  There  Boucicault's  "Arrah- 
na-Pogue"  got  its  first  American  production,  July  10,  1865.  On 
the  stage  of  this  theatre  Kate  Bateman  first  essayed  her  most  suc- 
cessful role  of  Leah  in  the  year  1863.  And  there  Charles  Fechter 
made  his  first  appearance  in  English  in  America  in  January,  1870, 
in  "Ruy  Bias."  And  the  premieres  in  music  were  even  more 
notable  than  those  in  the  drama. 

Not  only  did  Niblo's  stage  see  some  historic  first  performances, 
but   it    saw   also  some   affecting   farewells.      The    famous    Mrs. 
Mowatt,  author  of  "Fashion"  and  other  plays,  and  probably  the 
most  brilliant  woman  in  American  dramatic  history,  appeared  for 
the  last  time  on  the  stage  at  Niblo's,  June  3,  1854.  On  this  occa- 
sion she  played  the  same  part  she  had  assumed  in  her  triumphant 
debut  of  nine  years  earlier,  Pauline  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons."    Two 
years  later,  in  November,   1855,  the  great   Rachel   appeared   at 
Niblo's    playing    the    parts    of     ^^^________<________^^^_ 

Thisbe  and  Phedre,  during  the 
ravages  of  a  fatal  malady  of 
the  lungs.  Two  months  before, 
September  3,  she  had  caught 
cold  on  her  appearance  at  the 
Winter  Garden.  She  died  the 
following  January. 

No  more  pathetic  figure  ever 
appeared  at  Niblo's  Garden 
than  Julia  Dean  Hayne,  the 
beautiful  but  ill-starred  wife  of 
the  son  of  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina.  She  had  long  been 
a  favorite  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  the  South,  but  her  most 
triumphant  appearance  took 
place  in  Niblo's  Garden  in 
1859,  when  she  played  Cleo- 
patra. Her  light  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished. Deserted  by  h  e  r 
husband,  and  forgotten  by  her 
friends,  she  died  in  great  lone- 
liness. "Throw  open  the  win- 
dow; I  want  air,"  she  is  said 
to  have  cried  just  before  her 
death. 

Niblo's  Garden  played  even 
a  more  notable  part  in  music 
than  in  the  drama.  There  John 
Braham,  the  famous  tenor,  ap- 
peared in  1840.  The  famous 
Havana  Italian  Opera  Company 
came  in  1848,  and  in  1851  ap- 
peared Anna  Thillon  in  "The 
Crown  Diamonds,"  by  Scribe 
and  Auber.  There  also  Hen- 
rietta Sontag  made  her  first 
appearance  in  opera,  January 
10,  1853,  in  "La  Figlia  del 
Reggimento."  In  the  same 
year  Marietta  Alboni  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  Niblo's  Garden. 
Theodore  Thomas's  Harrison 
English  Opera  Troupe  ap- 
peared there  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  in  1864. 

An  appearance  which  at- 
tracted comparatively  slight  at- 
tention at  the  time,  but  which 
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had  great  significance,  occurred  December  3,  1851,  when  Adelina 
Patti,  aged  eight,  appeared  at  Niblo's  in  concert  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  Of  this  event  Madame  Patti  has  herself  said :  "I  sang 
on  the  stage  from  my  seventh  to  my  eleventh  year,  and  carried  on 
my  dol!  when  I  made  my  first  appearance  in  public  at  the  former 
age,  singing,  Ah!  non  guinge — the  finale  of  the  third  act  of  'La 
Sonnambula' — in  a  concert  at  Niblo's  Garden,  December  3,  1851. 
I  remember  that  occasion  as  well  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  and 
can  even  recall  the  dress  I  wore — a  white  silk  with  little  trimming." 
Mrs.  Grundy  has  perhaps  seldom  been  so  dismayed  as  she  was 
for  several  weeks  after  September  12,  1866.  On  that  evening  the 
marvelous  spectacle  of  "The  Black  Crook"  achieved  its  first  pro- 
duction on  any  stage.  This  production  was  undertaken  on  a  scale 
of  unparalleled  magnificence.  Manager  Wheatley  boasted  that  he 
had  spent  $50,000  on  the  production.  On  the  first  night  the  great 
audience  sat  until  nearly  two  o'clock  while  the  mystical  story  of 
"The  Black  Crook"  was  unfolded  before  them  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  bewitching  dances  and  entrancing  scenic  display.  Of 
course,  the  ballet  and  the  scenery  composed  the  bulk  of  the  popular 
appeal  of  the  play.  There  were  475  performers,  and  it  was  said  the 

Pas  de  Demons  in  the  gorgeous 
Grotto  of  Stalacta  in  the  second 
act  presented  a  spectacle  such 
as  is  seldom  seen  on  the  staid 
American  boards. 

Though  "The  Black  Crook" 
has  never  been  considered  as 
more  than  a  gorgeous  spectacle, 
there  was  one  man  at  least  who 
took  it  seriously  as  a  piece  of 
literature.  That  was  its  author, 
Charles  Barras,  an  admirable 
gentleman  and  an  actor  of  the 
old  school.  It  is  fair  to  him  to 
say  that  there  was  a  plot  in- 
volved in  the  production,  but  it 
is  composed  of  incongruous  ele- 
ments and  the  rawest  conven- 
tions of  stage  magic.  A  critic 
of  the  time  called  it  an  odd 
mixture  of  "Der  Freischutz," 
"Undine"  and  "The  Naiad 
Queen."  "The  Black  Crook" 
has  often  been  repeated,  always 
with  success,  though  of  course, 
never  with  general  approbation. 
The  more  recent  history  of 
Niblo's  Garden  is  too  well 
known  to  require  attention.  The 
house  never  made  a  strictly 
consistent  appeal  to  any  one 
class  of  patronage,  but  of  late 
years  the  legitimate  productions 
of  first-class  grew  fewer.  Nib- 
lo's saw  many  managers,  but 
none  was  a  better  artist  than 
W.  H.  Chippendale,  who  acted 
in  that  capacity  from  1840  to 
about  1850.  After  Niblo's  par- 
tial retirement  in  1861  J.  W. 
Wallack,  Jr.,  and  E.  L.  Daven- 
port for  a  time  assumed  man- 
agement. They  were  succeeded 
by  William  Wheatley,  under 
whose  management  "The  Black- 
Crook"  was  produced.  From 
1885  to  1892  Edward  Gilmore 
was  in  charge.  In  1892  Alex- 
ander Comstock  made  Niblo's 
Garden  a  low-priced  house. 
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Meanwhile  wealth  had  come  to  the  jolly  Irish  innkeeper,  and 
with  it  all  the  responsibilities  and  pleasures  incident  to  the  most 
thorough  enjoyment  of  riches.  And  he  took  both  his  responsi- 
bilities and  pleasures  in  a  whole-souled  way.  Stories  still  circu- 
late among  the  older  sort  (many  of  them  inspired  in  Cato's 
Fifty-second  street  tavern)  of  his  native  wit,  his  ready  dealing 
with  impostors  and  of  his  anxiety  to  make  a  bet  on  the  staying 
qualities  of  his  favorite  horse,  "Dragon,"  in  a  race  on  the  old 
Jamaica  Road. 

Though  he  was  a  ban  vivant,  Billy  Niblo  did  not  neglect  the 
call  of  his  spirit.  In  his  early  years  he  was  intimate  with  Feni- 
more  Cooper.  In  the  old  garden  he  began  the  collection  of 
paintings  and  art  works  which  later  grew  to  great  value.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  his  home  at  10  East  Twenty-fourth  street  was 
an  art  center  second  to  few  in  the  metropolis.  He  was  the 
owner  of  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  Academy  of  Design 


now  stands,  and  to  the  building  fund  he  was  a  liberal  subscriber. 
To  his  church  he  was  no  less  open-handed.  The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Savior  in  Twenty-fifth  street  is  largely  a  monument  to 
his  unostentatious  generosity.  He  was  always  a  friend  of  young 
men,  and  repeatedly  made  gifts  to  the  library  of  the  New  York 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  growing  years  of  that  institution.  At  his 
death  he  made  the  library  of  the  association  residuary  legatee  of 
his  estate,  thereby  enriching  it  by  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

William  Niblo  died  August  21,  1878,  aged  88  years.  At  that 
time  he  had  long  been  an  obscure  figure  in  New  York  life.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  had  not  entered  the  theatre  which  bore  his 
name.  Niblo's  Garden  survived  him  through  many  vicissitude? 
for  seventeen  years.  Then  it  disappeared  in  the  hurry  of  prog- 
ress, and  the  name  of  Niblo  was  lost. 

THOMAS  DICKINSON. 


The   Debut  of  Henry  E.  Abbey  as  a  Showman 


By  A.  L.  PARKES 


THE    Bella  -Union,    San    Francisco,    has    been    the    profes- 
sional  birthplace  of   many   stage  notabilities,   and   it  was 
here  that  the  three  Worrell  sisters,  when  mere  children, 
received  their  footlight  baptism  as  singers  and  dancers.     They 
followed  this  engagement  with  a  tour  of  Australia,  and  subse- 
quently returned   to  San    Francisco,   where   they   played   at   the 
American    Theatre    in     the     "Invisible 
Prince,"    Sophie    appearing    as    Prince 
Leander,  Irene  as  the  Princess  and  Jen- 
ie  as  Abricotina. 

They  made  their  New  York  debut  at 
Wood's  Theatre,  Broadway,  in  the  bur- 
lesque "Elves,"  Jennie  playing  also  in 
"Nan,  the  Good-for-Nothing,"  in  which 
her  clog  dancing  made  a  great  hit.  There 
was  a  secret  in  the  heels  of  her  clogs 
which  aided  in  creating  the  impression 
that  she  made  twice  as  many  steps  as  she 
usually  did.  This  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  small  tin-lined  box  in  the 
hollowed  heels  of  her  clogs  in  which  two 
bullets  rattled  at  every  movement  of  her 
feet  and  sounded  like  the  roll  of  a  snare 
drum. 

After  their  term  at  Wood's  the  Wor- 
rells leased  the  old  New  York  Theatre 
opposite  Washington  place,  Broad- 
way, and  appeared  in  opera  bouffe  (in 
English),  and  it  was  here  that  I  joined 
them  as  business  manager.  The  "Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold"  was  handsomely 
presented  shortly  afterwards  with  the 
three  sisters  and  a  good  cast  to  a  suc- 
cession of  fine  business  for  the  entire 
season. 

The  theatre  was  owned  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stewart,  the  drygoocls  merchant,  and  he 
always  retained  the  lower  box  on  the 
O.  P.  side  of  the  stage,  and  it  was  al- 
ways exempted  in  the  lease  of  the  thea- 
tre, so  that  he  had  access  to  it  at  any  time. 
The  furnishings  of  the  auditorium  were 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  but  Mr. 
Stewart's  box  was  very  large  and  richly 
adorned  with  mirrors,  etc.  On  several 
occasions  Mr.  Stewart  desired  an  intro- 
duction to  Miss  Sophie  and  asked  me  to 
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bring  her  to  his  box  between  the  acts,  but  I  politely  informed  him 
it  would  be  an  infraction  of  stage  discipline  for  any  lady  of  the 
company  to  visit  any  of  the  people  in  the  boxes  during  a  perform- 
ance, but  she  would  be  happy  to  call  at  his  office. 

The  opportunity  came,  as  a  benefit  was  to  be  given  to  Sophie 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  Mr.  Stewart  learned  of  this  and 
asked  me  what  he  could  do  for  her  on 
that  occasion  to  attest  his  appreciation  of 
her  talents.  I  responded  that  the  carpets 
and  box  furniture  were  shabby  and  I 
knew  it  was  her  ambition  to  have  the 
house  refurnished  by  her  landlord.  To 
this  he  agreed  and  appointed  the  next 
day  for  me  to  bring  Sophie  to  his  store 
to  select  carpets,  etc.,  and  he  would  have 
the  changes  made  at  once.  The  interior 
of  the  theatre  at  Sophie's  benefit  looked 
brand  new,  and  after  the  first  act  of  the 
burlesque  Mr.  Stewart  sent  for  me  to 
come  to  his  box,  and  then  expressed  his 
desire  to  have  Sophie  come  there  after 
the  act.  I  again  objected,  and  in  no 
vefy  good  humor  the  old  gentleman  left 
the  theatre. 

The  following  week  a  bill  came  from 
A.  T.  Stewart  &  Company  for  carpets, 
furnishings,  etc.,  amounting  to  over  four 
hundred  dollars.  I  immediately  called 
on  Mr.  Stewart  at  his  office  and  asked 
him  what  the  bill  meant.  He  looked  at  it 
and  said :  "I  suppose  you  have  re- 
ceived the  goods."  In  reply  I  said : 
"Yes,  but  at  your  personal  order  as  a 
mark  of  your  appreciation  of  Miss  Wor- 
rell, and  I  consider  the  account  closed." 
That  was  the  last  we  heard  of  that  bill. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  out-of-town 
managers,  including  Spalding  and  Bid- 
well,  of  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Mem- 
phis and  Mobile ;  McVicker,  of  Chicago ; 
Henderson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Woods, 
of  Cincinnati ;  Fuller,  of  Louisville,  and 
Ellsler,  of  Cleveland,  had  applied  for 
dates,  and  contracts  were  made  to  begin 
the  tour  the  following  February.  Hear- 
ing of  this,  Mr.  McKean  Buchanan,  a 
(Continued  on  page  vii.) 
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What  Woman  Has  Done  for  the  Stage 


By  ARCHIE  BELL 


WOMAN  has  done  more  for  the  theatre  than  any  other 
single  force.  The  theatre  has  done  more  for  woman 
than  any  other  institution. 

These  are  broad  statements;  but  a  glance  at  the  facts  in  the 
case  will  prove  them  sound.  Womankind  rejoices  in  the  advances 
that  her  sex  has  made  in  politics.  Apparently  she  forgets  that 
women  were  the  powers  behind  imperial  thrones  thousands  of 
years  ago.  She  notes  that  female  writers  have  attained  a  wide- 
spread popularity  in  recent  years.  Does  she  forget  that  poetess 
who  "loved  and  sang"  before  the  Christian  era  ?  She  observes 
that  woman  is  at  the  head  of  great  commercial  enterprises  and 
manipulates  vast  financial 
deals.  Compare  these  pet- 
ty jobs  with  the  colossal 
achievements  of  that  dusky 
queen  of  Egypt,  who  was 
able  to  negotiate  with 
Caesar ! 

But  with  the  theatre 
there  is  no  such  precedent. 
Four  centuries  ago  woman 
had  no  connection  with 
the  theatre,  on  the  stage  or 
in  the  audience ;  to-day,  af- 
ter a  short  period,  as  time 
moves,  she  is  the  pre- 
dominant factor  in  the  play- 
house, and  without  her 
the  institution  would  sud- 
denly crumble  to  decay. 

Woman  found  the  thea- 
tre a  house  for  coarse  jest- 
ing and  a  rendezvous  for 
men  who  to-day  go  to  the 
barroom  for  a  similar 
purpose.  She  lifted  it  to 
its  rightful  place  and  es- 
tablished or  re-established 
acting  as  an  art  beside 
painting,  sculpture  and 
poesy.  She  cleansed  and 
purged  it  of  its  filth,  and 
unwilling  to  let  it  go  its 
own  way,  thereafter  she 
cast  her  own  fortune  with 
it  and  became  the  chief 
factor  in  its  evolution. 

It  is  but  a  little  time 
since  Shakespeare  lived 
and  wrote  his  immortal 
dramas,  yet  the  bard 
never  saw  one  of  his  female 
characters  enacted  by  a 
woman.  The  Portias,  Juli- 
ets, Desdemonas  and 
Ophelias  of  -his  time  were 
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boys — some  of  them  forty  years  of  age — and  one  jolly  old 
chronicler  tells  us  that  real  kings  were  sometimes  kept  waiting 
for  the  performance  to  begin  because  the  stage  queens  were  de- 
layed in  shaving.  Shakespeare  wrote  for  an  audience  of  men, 
hence  the  plausibility  of  the  contention  that  Shylock  and  Hamlet 
were  conceived  and  first  executed  as  characters  of  broad  comedy, 
quite  bereft  of  all  the  philosophical  and  psychological  grandeur 
with  which  time  has  encompassed  them. 

The  role  of  Juliet,  for  instance,  is  full  of  coarse  retorts  and 
vulgarities  that  might  have  been  highly  diverting  to  the  wine- 
flushed  crowd  that  heard  her  (him)  talking  from  the  balcony. 

Woman  became  Juliet  and 
the  world  saw  reflected  in 
her  character  all  the  beauti- 
ful and  sacred  traits  of 
feminine  grace  and  modes- 
ty. This  evolution  of  the 
Italian  maiden  is  fairly 
typical  of  what  has  resulted 
from  the  appearance  of 
woman  on  the  stage  and 
her  keener  perceptions  at 
work  in  the  audience. 

There  has  been  a  full 
compensation  for  her  mis- 
sion, however,  and  if  she 
has  raised  the  status  of  the 
playhouse  to  its  present 
high  plane,  she  has  derived 
equal  benefit  for  her  labors. 
To-day  the  author  (if  he 
chance  to  be  a  man)  thinks 
first  of  the  woman  in  his 
audience  and  aims  to  please 
her.  His  second  thought  is 
to  the  female  characters  in 
his  play.  The  producing 
manager  and  the  house 
manager  think  of  the 
woman.  If  the  play  suits 
the  woman  and  if  the  act- 
ors please  her  it  is  a  suc- 
cess. The  men  will  go  be- 
cause she  is  there  or  to 
act  as  her  escort. 

On  the  stage  the  question 
of  "woman's  rights"  is 
passe  and  seldom  men- 
tioned. It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  she  has  attained 
a  full  sway  and  a  crusade 
for  "men's  rights"  in  the 
plays  of  the  day  would  be 
as  apropos  as  the  crusades 
that  are  now  conducted 
with  vigor  by  the  opposite 
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sex  in  other  channels  of  life.  The  reigning  favorites  of  the  day 
could  be  counted  on  the  ten  fingers  if  only  male  actors  were  to 
be  named.  Woman  is  predominant  in  influence  and  far  in  the 
majority  in  numbers. 

The  popularity  of  David  Warfield,  for  instance,  is  easily 
equaled  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Richard  Mansfield  has  never  at- 
tained the  pre-eminence  accorded  to  Duse.  E.  H.  Sothern  is 
eclipsed  by  Miss  Marlowe.  Ellen  Terry  easily  leads  Tree,  Wynd- 
ham  and  Robertson,  her  principal  male  contemporaries  in  Eng- 
land. Comparisons  between  Miss  Nethersole  and  Faversham 
would  be  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  The  hold  of(Rejane  on  her 
public  is  stronger  than  that  of  Coquelin.  Maude  Adams  runs  far 
ahead  of  John  Drew  in  popularity.  On  all  points  in  their  stellar 
positions  in  comic  opera,  Fritzi  Seheff  would  outweigh  Frank 
Daniels ;  Marie  Cahill  would  eclipse  James  T.  Powers ;  Marie 
Dressier  rivals  Eddie  Foy  at  the  game  of  clowning ;  Anna  Held 
has  no  male  rival  in  her  particular  line  of  endeavor ;  Rose  Stahl, 
Elsie  Janis,  Lulu  Glaser,  Camille  D'Arville,  Lillian  Russell,  Fay 
Templeton,  Henrietta  Crosman,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Viola  Allen,  Eleanor 
Robson,  Madge  Carr  Cooke,  Clara  Bloodgood,  Blanche  Bates, 
Blanch  Walsh,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Margaret  Anglin — where  are 
the  men  to  stand  apace  with  them  in  public  favor?  And  if  their 
equals  can  be  named,  the  numbers  far  outbalance  any  contention 
that  man  has  held  his  own  in  the  race  for  favor,  which  is  unde- 
niably a  race  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Pity  the  male  actor!    The  most   insignificant  member  of  a 


chorus  may  receive  columns  of  flattering  praise  and  an  illustrated 
write-up  in  every  town  if  she  happen  to  have  a  pretty  face.  News- 
papers do  not  care  for  men's  pictures.  They  have  learned  that 
their  readers  do  not  care  to  see  them,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  they  endeavor  to  accede  to  the  desire  of  their  patrons. 
Certain  daily  journals  in  America,  which  make  a  specialty  of 
their  fine  photographic  reproductions,  have  an  iron-clad  rule  that 
no  actor's  picture  shall  adorn  their  columns,  unless  he  happen 
to  figure  prorhinently  in  the  news.  The  ten-cent  magazines  do 
not  boast  that  their  editions.contain  pictures  of  stage  men.  Photo- 
graphically and  ornamentally,  woman  has  completely  captured  the 
field.  The  acting  profession  is  chiefly  in  her  hands,  and  men  ap- 
pear "by  courtesy"  rather  than  necessity.  Adelaide  Keim  as 
Hamlet,  Maude  Adams  as  Peter  Pan  and  L'Aiglon,  of  this  genera- 
tion, and  several  women  of  the  past  half  century  have  given  am- 
ple satisfaction  in  masculine  roles,  proving  that  the  complete 
monopoly  by  the  "weaker  sex"  of  everything  dramatic  is  not  one 
of  the  impossibilities  of  the  future.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  recently- 
announced  that  she  may  add  the  role  of  Mephisto  to  her  vast 
repertoire,  and  while  this  might  inspire  some  scoffer  to  remark 
that  woman  is  carrying  the  profession  to  the  devil  it  is  not  without 
its  vast  significance.  The  chorus  man  is  already  counted  the 
representative  of  the  lowest  caste  in  theatredom.  His  more  for- 
tunate brothers  are  merely  hanging  on  the  thread  of  custom, 
which  is  likely  to  snap  at  any  moment  and  leave  them  relics  of 
the  day  when  there  were  men  actors  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre. 
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(AFTER   SEEING  THE  ACTRESS'    PORTRAYAL   OF  THE  HEROINE   IN   IBSEN'S   "DOLL'S   HOUSE") 

By  LEROY  ARNOLD 


Laughing  eyes  and  saucy  heels, 
And  rowdy  ringlets  blowing, 

Pretty  playbird,  in  she  reels 

With  Christmas  gladness  glowing. 


Threatening  Conscience — jesting  Death- 
Her  babies'  prattle  ringing — 

All  mingling  wildly — out  of  breath 
From  Tarantella  swinging. 


She  stops.    Then  leaves  the  house  to  think 

Of  self,  and  marriage  union. 
O  miracle !  can  thy  pure  link 

Rejoin  the  soul  communion? 


Nazimova  as  Hedda  Gabler 

Woman  of  stone !  sphinx  of  the  marble  mien ! 

Empress  of  hate,  you  turn  men's  blood  to  ice — 

Lithe  as  the  sensuous  serpents  that  entice 
With  fearful  fascination.     Never  queen 
So  soulless,  soiled  with  cowardice,  was  seen 

So  far  beyond  the  hope  of  Paradise. 

What  woke  within  your  breast  the  hidden  vice 
To  which,  in  shielded  secrecy,  you  lean. 

Poor  restless  thing!  caged  in  a  dreary  manse — 
You  sought  a  sphere  beyond  the  furthest  pole 

And  craved  the  wide  and  limitless  expanse. 
The  tree  of  hidden  knowledge  was  your  goal ; 

And  in  the  thirst  for  power  you  dared  the  chance 
And  lost  the  thing  men  sometimes  call  a  soul. 

Louis  UNTERMEYER. 


An   Interview  with   a  Multiple  Woman 


CHATS  WITH  PLAYERS  No.  56 


MADAME  NAZIMOVA  assured  me  with  profound  black 
eyes  illumined  with  a  great  earnestness  that  she  is  a 
multiple  woman. 

Still  in  the  yellow  peignoir,  with  its  mantle  of  white  lace,  which 
she  wears  in  the  last  act  of  "Comtesse  Coquette,"  she  sat  at 
apparent  rest,  but  erect  as  a  soldier,  on  the  red  plush  couch  in  the 
reception  room  of  her  suite  at  the  Bijou  Theatre.  It  was  between 
the  matinee  and  evening  performances,  and  on  a  Saturday,  and 
Madame  had  the  right  of  seven  performances  behind  her  that 
week  and  a  prospective  other  one  before  the  Sunday's  intermis- 
sion to  be  weary,  but  she  was  too  courteous  to  denote  this  con- 
dition. She  had  a  cough,  too,  a  racking  one  reminiscent  of  recent 
wrestling  with  the  demon  grippe,  but  beyond  an  occasional  pres- 
sure of  the  throat  she  gave  no  outward  sign  of  inward  torment, 
from  which  one  might  deduce  that  Mme.  La  Comtesse  Coquette, 
who  is  Madame  La  Comtesse  something  else  in  private  life, 
is  an  amiable  young  woman.  She  was  saying  that  she  never 
studied  types  objectively,  that  for  a  prototype  of  the  alluring 


countess  she  had  only  looked  within  herself  as  for  all  her  roles. 

Clasping  her  hands,  not  theatrically,  but  with  the  natural 
dramatic  force  of  a  child,  upon  her  breast,  she  said : 

"Why  look  elsewhere  for  them?  They  are  all  here,  good 
women,  bad  women,  medium  women,  all  sorts— right  here  in  my 
heart,  in  the  heart  of  every  woman." 

"Some  men  think  all  women  are  angels.  At  least  they  would 
like  to  think  so,"  remarked  the  interviewer. 

Mme.  Nazimova  raised  her  narrow  black  brows  to  acute  angles 
of  pretended  amazement,  of  negation,  of  derision. 

"Let  them,"  she  said  with  an  arch  sidelong  smile  as  of  one 
who  would  say,  "We  women  understand  each  other,  do  we 
not?" 

"Angels  are  very  tiresome,"  she  added  as  an  afterthought  to 
that  eloquent  smile.  "And  even  those  men  who  talk  much  of 
angels  seem  to  find  them  so.  They  also  seem  to  find  a  woman 
very  alluring  when  the  imps  are  at  play  in  her." 

A  shrug  by  which  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  the 
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IRMA  LA  PIERRE 

Who  has  been  playing  the  title  role  in   "The   College 
Widow"   this   season 


masculine  character 
are  discovered  and 
derided,  and  their 
owners  flouted.  A 
smile  by  which  they 
are  forgiven. 

"The  'Comtesse 
Coquette'  I  saw 
eight  years  ago  at 
the  Imperial  Thea- 
tre in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  woman's 
role  was  played  by 
a  great  actress,  tre- 
mendously strong 
in  what  we  called  in 
Russia  'grand  co- 
quette' roles.  You 
have  nothing — -I 
should  say  we  have 
nothing,  for  I  am 
now  a  citizeness  of 
the  United  States— 
in  America  that 
quite  corresponds  to 
it.  It  was  brilliant 
as  a  diamond  and 
very  successful.  I 
was  much  impressed 
by  it,  and  have 
never  forgotten. 

"Playing  Hedda 
Gabler  in  my  new 
and  uncertain  Eng- 
lish was  what  you 
call — I  cannot  re- 
member the  word." 
In  her  doubt 
Madame  Nazimova 


drew  a  fold  of  the  wonderful  yellow  gown  taut  between  her  slim 
brow  fingers. 

"A  strain  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  it.  A  great  strain.  I  put  all  of  myself  into  it. 
Every  performance  seemed  to  tear  me  to  pieces.  Hedda  was  a 
great  big  part  of  me,  all  of  me  there  is  to  give." 

The  black  eyes  in  which  one  illuminating  thought  after  an- 
other revealed  new  depth  after  depth,  and  yet  seemed  like  dark, 
bottomless  lakes,  made  swift  appeal  for  comprehension,  for  sym- 
pathy of  the  mental  sort. 

"I  studied  Hedda  for  four  years,  and  when  at  last  I  played 
her  it  was  like  bearing  a  child.  That  is  what  Hedda  Gabler  seems 
to  me,  a  child  I  have  borne." 

"You  love  her,  perhaps,  as  you  would  a  child?" 

"I  love  the  role  of  Hedda,  but  Hedda  Gabler  is  not  a  lovable 
woman.  The  Comtesse  Coquette  is  not  a  difficult  role.  I  can- 
not say  to  you  that  this  bit  of  acting  or  that  is  harder,  for  they 
are  all  alike  easy.  I  had  seen  the  play,  and  when  I  was  very  tired 
with  playing  Hedda,  and  with  Nora  in  'The  Doll's  House,'  which 
was  also  difficult,  though  not  so  exhausting  as  Hedda,  I  needed 
a  part  which  to  play  would  be  like  resting.  I  had  never  played 
the  Comtesse  Coquette,  but  the  play  was  so  brilliant  that  I 
knew  the  clever  Americans  would  like  it.  Mr.  Miller  said  'Yes,' 
and  I  rehearsed  it  for  three  weeks,  and  we  are  playing  it  to  very 
nice  audiences.  The  Comtesse  Coquette  is  not  unusual  nor  com- 
plex. She  is  a  universal  type  in  high  society,  and  so  easy  that 
she  is — what  do  you  say  when  a  thing  is  most  easy  and  nice,  your 
little  short  American  word?" 

"Snap?"  I  hazarded. 

"Yes,  yes."     Delight  showed  in  smiling  lips,  sparkling  eyes 
and    clasped    hands.  '   "A   'snap,"    she    repeated.      "That    is    it. 


The   Comtesse   Coquette   is   a   snap.      It    is    only    child's    play." 

The  smooth  olive  brow  knitted  as  the  active  brain  made  record 
of  the  new  Americanism.  Mr.  Henry  Miller  sauntered  in  and 
made  a  jest  or  two  before  departing,  which  provoked  Mine. 
Nazimova  to  another  exhibition  of  her  knowledge  of  the  variants 
of  pure  English.  Her  eyes  flashed  a  roguish  challenge  as  she 
retorted : 

"As  you  say  in  America,  pickles.    'Pickles.'  " 

"You  know  your  American  too  well."  It  was  the  backward 
fling  of  her  retreating  manager. 

The  flexible  red  lips  still  twitched  with  reminiscent  merriment 
when  Alia  Nazimova  took  up  the  graver  issues  of  the  interview. 
"Ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have  wanted  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  men  and  women  and  children.  I  wanted  to  inspire  all  I  met 
to  do  their  best." 

"Then  Hedda  Gabler's  desire  to  influence  John  Lovborg,  even 
though  her  influence  was  a  bad  one,  is  clear  to  you  ?" 

"I  understand  it,  yes,  but  I  do  not  share  it.  She  wished  to  in- 
fluence one  person  wholly,  to  be  a  power  in  John  Lovborg's  life. 
Not  Tesman's,  he  was  too  little.  Not  everyone;  just  one.  I  have 
wanted  to  inspire  everyone.  When  I  came  to  this  country  with 
Orlencff  we  brought  very  poor  players  with  us.  I  worked  with 
them,  filled  them  with  the  spirit  of  ambition  to  do  their  best, 
trained  them,  coached  them,  taught  them  to  think  as  their  char- 
acters thought,  and  when  we  gave  our  plays  the  critics  said  of 
the  company,  'What  excellent  actors.'  They  were  not  excellent 
actors.  They  were  bad." 

Mme.  Nazimova  has  played  with  at  least  one  or  more  indif- 
ferent American  actors.  Would  she  compare  the  bad  Russian 
actor  with  the  bad  American  actor?  Suavely  she  declined  with  an 
amazing  ingenious  excuse. 

"I  am  very 
nearsighted.  So 
nearsighted  that 
while  you  sit 
there  not  four 
feet  from  me  I 
cannot  distin- 
guish your  fea- 
tures. Your  face 
is  to  me  only  a 
spot  of  light.  So 
when  I  am  on 
the  stage  I  can- 
not see  whether 
an  actor's  facial 
expressions  are 
good  or  bad. 

"Please  do  not 
think  I  am  pos- 
ing when  I  tell 
you  that  it  does 
not  matter  to 
me  how  they  act. 
I  act  alone.  My 
imagination  pic- 
tures the  way 
they  should  be 
acting  and  I  re- 
spond in  my 
playing  to  that 
conception." 

To  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise 
that  the  inter- 
viewer had  en- 
countered  a 
unique  player, 
one  who  didn't 
care  whether  she 
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FLORENCE   BUSBY 

Sister  of  Amy  Busby  and  now  in  London  with  "Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch" 


AMY  RICARD 
Playing  the  principal  comedy  role  in  "The  Girl  in  White" 


JESSIE  BUSLEY 

Seen  recently  as  the  heroine  in  "In  the   Bishop's 
Carriage" 


was  played  up  to  or  not,  who  was  as  calm  when  she  was  dramati- 
cally unfed  as  fed,  Mme.  Alia  smiled. 

"It  is  so.  My  imagination  pictures  all  I  would  have.  So  far 
as  the  influence  upon  me  of  other  actors  is  concerned  I  play  abso- 
lutely alone.  I  and  my  imagination  are  sufficient.  But  it  is  hard, 

0  very,"  and  for  the  first  time  the  human  exotic  we  have  taken  to 
our  dramatic  bosoms  looked  weary.    But  even  as  her  imagination 
had  conjured  the  phantom  of  weariness,  so  she  banished  it  with 
another  one  of  inspiration. 

"My  ideal  woman  is  Hilda  in  'The  Master  Builder.'  She  was 
to  the  architect  what  a  woman  should  be  to  a  man,  the  man  she 
has  chosen,  his  inspiration.  Most  women  do  not  want  to  be  a 
man's  inspiration.  They  want  to  be  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his 
children,  in  one  word,  his  comfort.  Women  of  the  type  of  Hilda 
are  a  man's  ever-inspiring  companions. 

I  profoundly  admire  Ibsen.  To  portray  his  characters  one  must 
think,  think,  think.  I  have  never  thought  of  playing  a  Shake- 
speare part." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  do  not  feel  his  heroines  as  I  do  Ibsen's  and  many 
others." 

"But  you  might  easily  look  Juliet." 

"Ah,  but  looks  are  of  the  least  consequence  if  one  can  feel 
and  express  what  one  feels.  Your  charming  Maude  Adams 
played  Juliet  and  was  not  successful.  'Why  ?'  I  have  asked.  'Be- 
cause she  played  not  Juliet  but  Maude  Adams.  She  made  Juliet 
a  modern,'  I  have  been  answered.  That  is  what  I  should  do, 
make  Juliet  a  modern.  The  old  romantic  plays  I  have  done,  but 

1  have  been  bad.    Some  time,  perhaps,  I  may  play  Cleopatra,  but 
she  is  not  an  ancient." 

The  multiple-charactered  Russian-American  smiled  as  she  had 
smiled  negation  of  the  assertion  that  women  are  angels,  "She 
belongs  to  no  time  nor  country.  She  is  of  the  type  unirerselle." 

"Would  some  cosmopolitan  of  the  half  world,  of  whom  she  had 
had  a  glimpse,  be  her  pattern  of  the  modern  Cleopatra?" 

''No,  no.  I  rest  in  my  room  and  set  my  imagination  working. 
I  picture  how  she  will  look,  whether  she  be  tall  or  short,  and  as 
she  is.  so  shall  I  be,  for  inches  on  the  stage  are  but  a  measure  of 
the  spirit  of  the  character.  I  shall  make  myself  taller  or  shorter 
by  thinking  I  am  taller  or  shorter,  and  as  I  think,  so  I  shall  be. 
I  shall  think  of  what  she  will  do,  what  she  will  say,  how  she  shall 
speak.  I  drive  my  imagination  as  though  it  were  my  slave.  I 
never  rehearse  alone,  never  try  my  postures  before  a  mirror.  Four 


years  of  rigorous  training  taught  me  what  I  should  do,  and  I 
need  not  see  myself  do  it.    I  think  it  and  the  muscles  obey." 

Pictured  by  that  imagination  she  made  the  interviewer  see  the 
summer  home  which  Mine.  Alia  Nazimova  should  have  when  she 
had  finished  playing.  The  warm  weather  should  have  made  her 
part  company  for  a  time  with  the  Comtesse  Coquette.  "I  do  not 
know  where  it  will  be;  somewhere  near  New  York,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, near  the  ocean,  and  with  hills  behind  and  trees  about.  There 
will  be  eight  women  in  my  house.  One  of  them  is  an  artist  and 
another  is  a  musician.  She  will  play  my  accompaniments  when  I 
play  my  violin. 

"And  my  old  friend,  who  is  to  me  as  a  mother,  will  arrive  next 
Thursday  and  bring  with  her  Nina." 

"Nina'?" 

"Nina  is  my  adopted  daughter.  She  is  eight  years  old.  I  have 
had  her  since  she  was  six  weeks  old.  One  morning  at  six  o'clock 
the  door  bell  rang  loudly  at  my  little  house  in  Moscow. 

'  'If  it  is  very  important  call  me.  If  not  don't  disturb  me,'  I 
said  to  my  maid,  'for  I  am  very  sleepy.'  My  maid  did  not  return, 
and  when  I  woke  and  rang  for  her  at  noon  my  three  servants 
answered  the  bell.  The  cook's  eyes  were  swollen. 

'  'Don't  send  it  away,'  she  begged. 

'"Send  what?' 

"The  slender  housemaid  stepped  from  behind  the  broad  cook, 
where  she  had  been  hiding,  and  put  forth  her  arms  that  held  some- 
thing wrapped  in  a  red  blanket.  She  uncovered  the  bundle  and  a 
queer  little  puckered  face  with  closed  eyes  and  a  fringe  of  yellow 
hair  peeped  out.  On  the  breast  of  its  little  cotton  slip  was  a  note 
printed  in  Russian,  'Baptized  Nina'  and  the  date.  That  is  all  I 
ever  knew  of  Nina's  history. 

"But  I  remember  a  pale,  unhappy  little  seamstress  who  had 
sewed  for  me  for  a  little  while  and  knew  how  I  adored  children. 
That  had  been  three  or  four  months  before,  but  I  thought  I 
saw  in  Nina's  features  a  resemblance  to  her.  Perhaps  not.  I 
never  saw  her  again.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is  dead  or  liv- 
ing. But  my  friend,  who  is  to  me  as  a  mother,  is  bringing  Nina 
with  her  and  Nina  shall  stay  with  me  in  this  country  and  be  my 
own  child. 

"I  have  my  dreams,  like  all  actresses.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  theatre  of  my  own,  where  I  should  play  what  I  liked,  and  where 
I  need  not  think  about  the  box  office,  because  the  people  would 
like  me  well  enough  to  come  to  see  me  no  matter  what  I 
played."  ADA  PATTERSON. 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Playgoer— 1872=1873 


I 


Effie  Germon 


CAN   still   see   myself  a 
sitting  in  an  orchestra 
chair  with  my  mother 
drinking  in  the  novel  scene 
which  opened  before  me  at 
a    matinee    one    memorable 
clay  in  September,  1872. 

It  was  a  new  experience 
to  me,  as  up  to  that  time  I 
had  never  seen  anything  that  could  be 
dignified  by  the  name  Play.  All  the  en- 
tertainments I  had  been  previously  ac- 
quainted with  had  taken  place  in  a  hall 
with  seats  on  a  dead  level,  my  poor  little 
head  bobbing  from  side  to  side  in  a  vain 

attempt       to       see 

around  my  tall 
neighbors  with 
their  exasperating 
hats.  It  was  not 
yet  the  fashion  to 
remove  one's  head- 
gear in  the  play- 
house. 

The  interior  of 
a  real  theatre  was 
a  place  of  fasci- 
nating wonder  to 
me.  Even  the 
shape  of  the  audi- 
torium was  a  novel- 
ty and  the  graduating  seats  were  a  delight, 
in  spite  of  the  hats  and  bonnets.  The  play 
was  "Esmeralda,"  and  the  charming  gipsy 
girls  particularly  struck  my  fancy.  I  con- 
fided to  my  mother  (who,  by  the  way,  was 
a  member  of  the 
company)  that  the 
darkest  of  the  lit- 
tle gipsy  girls  was 
my  favorite.  But 
my  mother  (who 
had  been  in  the 
profession  all  her 
life)  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  destroy  the 
illusion  by  ex- 


timid   girl   of  fifteen      shock.     Those  were 


Adelaide  Neilson 


claiming :  "Little 
girl !  Why  she's  a 
grandmother !"  It 
was  a  terrible 
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Lessees  and  Managers,       -       -      JARRETT »  PALMER 

6uures.Bi.2iir.    •    JOSEPH  H.  TOOKER  I  Slage  Mjnaier,    -    JOHN  L.  VIHCEKI 

ARCADIAN     NIGHT 

LAST   NIGHT  of  the  FAREWELL  ENGAGEMENT  of  (he 
illustrious  Tragedienne,  Miss 

CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN 

And  her  Final  Appearance  on  the  Metropolitan  Stage. 

This,  Saturday  Evening,  November  7, 1874 

When  will  be  presented  Shakspere's  sublime  tragtdy. 

IM[  _A.  O  IB  IE  T  HI  , 


With  the  following  ASSIGNMENT  OF  PARTS: 

LADY  MACBETH - Hiss  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAH 

MACBETH Mr.  GEORGE  YAHDENHOFF 

MACDUFF Mr.  FREDERICK  H.  WARDE 

DUNCAN Mr    EDWIN  SIIEPI'AUD 

BANQUO...: Mr.  CHARLES  WHEATLEIGll 

MALCOLM Mr.  CHARLES  ROCKWELL 

HECATE Miss  ANNIE  KEMP  BOWLER 

ROSSE Mr.  D.  E.  RALTON 

LENOX Mr.  E.  K.  COLLIER 

SEYTON Mr.  STUART  BOLTON 

FLEANCE , Muss  LILLY  NAYLOR 

DONALDUAIN Miss  JENNY  BYRON 

PHYSICIAN     Mr.  JOHN  WEAVER 

GENTLEWOMAN Mi.s  EMMA  GRATTAN 

FIRST  WITCH Mr.  CHARLES  LlCLERCO 

SECOND  WITCH Mias  MARY  WELLS 

THIRD  WITCH Mr.  I.  W.  BRVTONE 

FIRST  APPARITION.. Mr.  F1<ANK  LITTLE 

WOUNDED  OFFICER Mr.  H.  C.  BRIDGES 

FIRST  MURDERER - Mr.  J.  MAJOR 

SECOND  MURDERER :  .THOMAS  CONNER 

OFFICERS Messrs.  CARPENTER,  TORRIANI.  RANON,  etc. 

MATTHEW  LOCKE'S  ORIGINAL  MUSIC  will  be  interpreted  under 
direction  ol  Mr.  MICHAEL  CONNELLY,  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  songs  incantations,  &.C.,  will  -be  by  Miss  Annie  Kemp  Bowfitr,  Mias 
Mabel  Lyndon,  Mis  Pauline  Rutherlord,  MUa  Maria  Newrrtan,  Miss 
lennie  Dallimore,  Miss  Tilly  Gelchell,  Miss  Therese  Phillipa;  jotV. 
Iharles  Pike,  Mr.  J.  C.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  W.  E.  Phillips,  Mr.  Cn«rl«s 
Tellmt,  And  the  choruses  by  members  of  the 
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Forthla  eventful  occaslol 
tary   In  the  play,  have  been 
AKCADIAN  CLUB; 
I. MUSIC  by  ihe  ORCHESTRA,   Mr.   MICHAEL  CONNELLY. 

Conductor, 
».  READING  by  PROFESSOR  ROBERTS,  New   York  College,  of 

an  original  ode,  written    for  the   occasion   by    the    poet,    R.  H. 

STODDARD. 
3    ADDRESS  TO  MISS  CUSHMAN   by  the    eminent  citizen,  WM. 

CULLEN  BRYANT>     Presentation  ol  a  Floral  Tribute  from 

4.  RESPONSE  by°Miss  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN. 

Dnrlnff  these  proceeding*  Ihe  staee  will  also  be  oncupjed  by  Ihe  ARCADIA*. 
ARMY  AND  NAVY.  PALE  ITE.  LOTOS,  and  MANHATTAN  CLUBS;  manager- 
of  tin'  imi'Cti'il  metrO)xihlan  and  fuhurbuii  thealras,  with  the  lending  aiernben 
of  their  companies,  and  the  jtmrealletic  profe**louu. 

t  yr~  At  the  conclusion  of  there  exercises  there  will  he  a  pyrotechnic  exhibi- 
tion In  front  of  the  sib  Avenue  Hotel,  under  the  charge  of  J.  O.  Mm  I.  Edce.  and  a 
cession  of  bearers  ol  flambeaux.  fiTmed  hy  the  ArcadlMn  and  olner  Club*,  a 
•man  Mncluu;  society,  and  Ihe  scenic  ArllMi.1,1  New  York,  headed  hjDmnihwt 
entire 'Jih  ReKI.  Hand,  tt  i».  however,  respeclfnlly  rug^vted  that  the  oui.tr  dour 
deme.nntTalli.us  will  not  be  hegu,'  until  tbc  audience  iu  the  theatre  is  euttnrlr  dta. 
misled.  This  Intimation  is  made  in  ihe  hope  that  it  will  prevent  Ihe  cool  .fiuu 
sometimes  Incident  to  the  dote  ot  a  performance. 

The  attraction  next  following  Mlw  CUflllMAN  will  be  on  Monday  Evening. 


pr 
Ge 


by 

IX-    MR.    JOSEPH     JEFFERSON     "Wt 

All  the  acccMorlw  of  this  very  popular  piece  will  Ve  complete  aod  eflecllve. 
Sale  of  feats  now  beiran. 

At  tho  cxnclualon  of  Mr.  JefTertonY  cnsairenicDt,  the  American  comedian,  MI 
long  popular  In  London,  Mr.  John  8.  Clarke,  will  appear  In  two  of  hie  greaton 

On  next  Sutnmny  evenlne,  Nov.  uth.  and  every  Saturday  oveolnn  during  Mr- 


Admission,    81.60  ;     Reserved  Seats,    all    parts,    $2.0O 


Lucille  Western 


Mr.  Sothern 


PLAYBILL    OF    BOOTH'S    THEATRE,    NEW    YORK, 

Dated  Nov.  7,  1874,  and  announcing  the  last  night  of  the 

farewell    appearance    of    Charlotte    Cushman 


the  halcyon  days  of  the  stock- 
companies,  and  nobody 
traveled  except  the  stars. 
It  was  not  customary  to 
have  understudies,  so  when 
a  star  fell  ill  there  was  an 
exciting  time  at  the  theatre 
to  get  some  one  else  to  take 
his  part. 

Before  long  I  was  trans- 
ported to  a  seventh  heaven 
by  being  permitted  to  sing  on  the  stage 
when  a  chorus  was  required,  in  such  pro- 
ductions as  "Guy  Mannering"  and  "Mac- 
beth," and  my  pleasure  was  increased  ten- 
fold when  three  of 
us  were  selected  to 
sing  Angel  Ever 
Bright  and  Fair  in 
"Henry  VIII,"  in 
the  scene  where  the 
queen  is  dying. 

Charlotte  Cush- 
man was  the  queen 
on  that  occasion, 
and  no  one  who 
saw  her  perform- 
ance will  forget 
that  scene  while 
life  lasts.  One 
night  while  playing 
"Mary  Queen  of  Scots"  the  great  tragedi- 
enne lost  a  bead  from  her  Rosary  of 
Roman  pearls.  My  mother  found  it,  and 
I  treasure  it  now  with  a  few  other 
souvenirs  of  those  interesting  days. 

Charles  Thorne, 
a  charming  and 
graceful  actor, 
made  great  havoc 
with  the  hearts  of 
the  audiences  of 
the  seventies.  He 
was  also  very 
popular  with  his 
associates,  al- 
though he  often 
upset  them  by  mak- 
ing remarks  dur- 
ing serious  scenes 
of  the  play,  which 


Rosabel  Morrison 


Mrs.  Scott  Siddons 
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Rose  Wood   (Mrs.  Morrison) 


Betty   Rigl 


Lizzie  Harold 


were  anything  but  conducive 
to  the  general  harmony  of  the 
performance.  Imagine  the 
three  statues  of  "The  Mar- 
ble Heart,"  while  he  was 
apostrophizing  them  in  the 
most  beautiful  language,  try- 
ing to  compose  their  features 
when  they  heard  between  the 
lines  (although  inaudible  to 
the  audience)  such  remarks 
as  these:  "Say,  Julia,  your 
mouth's  too  big,"  or  "Susie, 
you  have  certainly  a  turned- 
up  nose."  The  spectators  at 
that  very  moment  were  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  in  tears. 
Many  flowers  found  their 
way  to  our  room  from  the 
abundance  of  floral  gifts 
showered  upon  the  charming 
Adelaide  Neilson,  the  most 
beautiful  Juliet  the  stage  has 
ever  seen. 

Madame  Janauschek  was 
at  that  time  in  her  prime. 
Her  wardrobe  and  her  jewels 
were  a  constant  source  of 
wonder  and  admiration  to  the 
public.  In  "Chesney  Wold," 
in  her  dual  performance  of 
Lady  Dedlock  and  the  French 
maid,  she  had  to  make  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  changes 
of  costume.  This  occasioned 
much  comment  at  the  time, 
and  I  recollect  that  her  jewels 
were  put  on  exhibition  in  a 
shop  window  during  her 
stay  in  our  town. 

I  remember  some  amusing 
incidents.  One  actor  in  our 
company,  an  Italian,  was  so 
fond  of  wearing  red  tights 
that  the  press  notices  fre-  , 
quently  wrote :  "Mr.  C.  and 
his  red  tights  played  this  or 
that  last  night." 

The  elder  Sothern  used  to 
employ  a  clever  ruse  in  his 
piece  called  "Home,"  which 
he  played  sometimes  when 
people  would  let  him  off 
from  "Our  American  Cousin," 
for  theatregoers  demanded 
"Dundreary"  from  him  as 
persistently  as  they  did  "Rip 
Van  Winkle"  from  Joseph 
Jefferson.  The  scene  re- 
quired a  cornet  solo,  to  be 
played  by  the  hero  in  sight  of 
the  audience.  Mr.  Sothern 
picked  up  a  cornet,  played  a 
few  rapid  notes,  set  the  in- 
strument down,  spoke  a  few 
lines,  walked  about,  and  re- 
turning played  an  elaborate 
solo  in  dumb  show,  but  so 
skillfully  that  no  one  sus- 
pected the  truth  that  the 
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music  was  made  in  the  wings  by  a  cornet  in  the  hands  of  the  leader 
of  the  orchestra.  The  solo  elicited  the  most  vociferous  and  pro- 
longed applause,  much  to  the  delight  of  Mr.  Sothern. 

Perhaps  my  most  treasured  possession  of  the  old  days  is  a 
playbill  on  which  appears  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who 
were  to  dance  the  Highland  Fling.  This,  however,  was  before  my 
day,  when  two  plays  were  given  in  an  evening  with  dances  be- 
tween the  acts  and  the  overture  at  7.30.  People  expected  more  for 
their  money  then  than  they  do  to-day.  CORA  LINGARD  TRACY. 


THE  ATRE  ! 


Lessee  and  Manager, 


JOSEPH  C,  FOSTEH 


BENEFIT    OF 


THE  NEWDKAMA 


FAITH,  HOPE  and  CHARITY 

OR. 

CHANGE  AND  CHANCE ! 

Miss  Wheeler  will  present 

THE   FIHE   DEPAHTMENT 


"WITH      A. 


SPLENDID  BANNER! 

AND     DEUVEK 

AN  ORIGINAL  FIREMEN'S  ADDRESS! 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  MAY  14th, 

The  performance  wilt  commence  vqtli  tlie  new  Drama  in  tlnve  acts  of 


Arthur  3/ordaunt,  formerly  a  gentleman  of  property,  thcna  ruined  Gambl-jr,  and  now  a  London  adventurer  BRELSFORD 
Sir  Qeorge  Parasite,  his  companion,  a  roue  .....  SHEPPARD  |  Mr.  Bennct,  a  Lawyer  of  eiperienw  ----  BLACKBURN 

Edward  Wyndham,  a  young  engineer  commencing  practice  ........  ..................................  LAWLER 

Bask  an  Itinerant  conjuror  an'l  strolle',  on  his  travels..  .RYAN 
Froth  Host,  of  the  Cheshire  Anns  Tavern  ..........  JAILEY 

Reuben  Foster,  a  city  Block  broior  ...........  BLACKBU-1N 


Titus  Tibbs,  a  peasant  and  farmer's  laborer.HA.VILTON 


, 
Smirk,  valet  to  Sir  G 


rge 


MOXTGOM  ERY 


e  ,  ...........  - 

Sweepstakes,  a  gambler  .......................  PBOCTER      Hamming',,!.  Rivet,  a  notorious  crack 

Williams,  a  solicitor  ......................  .....  -HALEY  |  Hull's  Kve  supfrinttndai,!  of  police 


.......... 

Mr  Smith,  croupier  to  a  gambling  honse.TANNYHILL 
'  sman..  ..BKOWN 

,  ........  WATSON 

Emma   Mordant,  late  MssMapleson  the  wealtly  heiress  01  Hadleigh  Hall,  Mi,,  FANNY  WHEELER 
Lid?  Trovers,  a  supposed  member  of  aristocracy  ...  .1   ........  .......  .  .............  ...  .....  Mra.  BOWLING 

Fanny  Froth,  attached  to  the  Cheshire  Arms  and  Titui  Tibbs  ..................................  Miaa  WRIGHT 

SCENE-LONDON.    Time-1840. 


MB.&MBS.MHT 


. 

cc  Ichrutcd  Bas«o,  haa  volunteered,  and  will  sing  his  great  soop 

"TO      TECEi      WOODS, 

An  Original  Firemen's  address,  by  Miss  WHEELEB, 

After  which,  on  behalf  of  the  beneScmrr,  .Vr  Urelsford  will  present  to  the  Fire  Department  a 


-. 

Painted  for  the  occasion.    Tlie  Banner  may  be  seen  to-Aa,y,  at  the  Theatre. 


SMOKE  HOUSE  JIG. 


Mast.  COSS  JONES 


The  whole  V>  conclude  with  the  Farce  of  the 


TO  UNO    SCAMP ! 


...  the  voang  Wimp «1>S     I"  WM       WHEELER 

Geoen.rBeauvoir BAILEY  |  Arlur,  Li.  Son ...BUUWN  I  Mr.MM,, HAMILTON 

Mn.Ma\f Mrs.  DOWLUiO  |  El.»... JftaWSIOHl|  jwr.  Swawdown.Mias  WILLIAMS 

MR.  CO VliDOCK 

The  Celebrated  Tragedia  is  engngecCaad  will  appear  on  Monday. 


RARE    PLAYBILL    DATED    PJTTSBURG,    PA..    MAY    14,    1854,    ANNOUNCING 
A   "HIGHLAND   FLING   BY   MR.   AND   MRS.   GILBERT" 


RUINS  OF  ONE  OF  KING  JOHN'S   PALACES   AT   ELTHAM,    NEAR   LONDON 

Where    Shakespeare    Set    His    Stage 


No.  n*    KING  JOHN 


SHAKESPEARE'S  historical  play  of  "King  John"  was 
founded  on  a  former  drama  entitled  "The  Troublesome 
Raigne  of  John,  King  of  England,  with  the  Discoverie  of 
King  Richard  Cordelion's  base  son,  vulgarly  named  the  Bas- 
tard Fawconbridge ;  also  the  Death  of  King  John  at  Swinstead 
Abbey."  This  play  was  in  two  parts,  and  "was  printed  at  London 
for  Sampson  Clarke,  1591,"  anonymously.  In  1611  it  was  re- 
published  with  the  letters  W.  Sh.  on  the  title  page,  and  after- 
wards with  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  and  Singer  states  that  it 
may  be  found  among  "The  Six  Old  Plays,  on  which  Shakespeare 
Founded." 

John,  son  of  Henry  II.  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  was 
born  in  1166,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  in  1199,  succeeded  to  two-thirds  of  his  dominions 
and  treasures.  The  dowry  of  Eleanor,  added  to  the  extensive 
possessions  of  Henry  II.,  made  these  dominions  vast  enough, 
including,  as  they 
did,  Normandy, 
Maine,  Bretagne. 
Anjou,  etc.  True, 
the  son  of  John's 
late  elder  brother, 
G  e  o  ff  r  e  y  ,  the 
Prince  Arthur  who 
figures  in  the  play, 
was  entitled  to  a. 
share,  but  he  had 
been  brought  up 
in  France,  whither 
his  mother  Con- 
stance betook  her- 
self upon  the  death 
of  her  first  hus- 
band, and  she  had 
refused  King 
Richard's  offer  to 
make  the  boy  his 
sole  heir,  provided 
he  were  sent  to 
England  to  be  edu- 


CITY   OF   ANGERS,    FRANCE.   WHERE   A  GREAT    PART   OF   THE    PLAY    IS    LAID 


cated,  choosing  rather  to  take  sides  with  the  King  of  France  in 
his  quarrel  against  John.  Unlike  his  elder  brothers,  Richard  and 
Geoffrey,  who  had  always  spent  much  of  their  time  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  whose  education  had  been  largely  continental,  John 
was  educated  in  England.  Whatever  portion  Arthur  might  con- 
sider himself  entitled  to,  he  could  have  no  claim  to  "Ireland,  this 
fair  island,  and  the  territories  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine," 
which  Philip  of  France  demands  for  him  in  the  opening  scene  of 
the  drama,  since  King  Henry  II.  had  expressed  no  wish  that  the 
entire  domain  of  himself  and  his  queen  should  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  single  one  of  his  sons,  and  the  old  Queen  Eleanor  was  still 
alive.  Prince  Geoffrey  is  said  to  have  once  remarked,  how- 
ever, that,  "It  is  the  fate  of  our  family  that  none  shall  love  the 
rest.  Hatred  is  our  rightful  heritage." 

The  time  of  the  opening  of  the  drama  cannot  be  later  than 
the  early   part  of  the  year    1201,   since   Constance,   Duchess  of 

Bretagne  and 
mother  of  the 
young  Arthur,  fig- 
ures in  it,  and  she 
died  during  that 
very  year. 

Scene  I  is  laid 
in  a  room  of  state 
in  the  palace  at 
Northamp- 
ton.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one 
tower,  the  castle 
was  destroyed  in 
1 162.  This  old  town 
of  Northampton 
was  between  the 
twelfth  and  four- 
teenth centuries 
the  seat  of 
twenty  parlia- 

ments, *and  here  is 
the  old  hospital, 
founded  in  honor 


•Other  plays  in   this   series  have  been:     "Macbeth,"    "Romeo   and   Juliet,"    "Julius  Cesar."  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"   "Othello,"  "Hamlet"  "Richard  III  "  "Cvmbeline  " 
King   Lear. 
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of  Thomas  a-Becket,  whose  murder,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
instigated  by  King  John's  father.  Queen  Elinor,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  queens,  whose  influence  was  as  great  as  her 
decision  of  character  warranted,  discusses  the  demands  of  the 
King  of  France  with  John  and  says : 

"Have  I  not  ever  said  how  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not 
cease  till  she  had  kindled  France  and  all  the  world  upon  the 
right  and  party  of  her  son?"  Elinor,  or  Eleanor,  was  a  very 
beautiful  woman;  her  native  troubadours  declare  that  she  could 
both  read  and  write,  unusual  accomplishments  for  the  women  of 
those  days.  She  sang  and  composed  music.  She  had  always 
governed  her  own  domains  in  France,  and  was  adored  by  her 
southern  subjects.  Her  first  husband,  whom  she  divorced  to 
marry  King  Henry  II.  (then  prince)  of  England,  was  King 
Louis  VII.  of  France.  Him  she  had  accompanied  on  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land,  where  she  had  been  received  with  royal 
honors  in  Jerusalem  by  King  Baldwin  III.  She  was  at  the  time 
the  drama  opens  nearly  eighty  years  old,  but  there  is  historical 
authority  for  representing  her  with  unimpaired  mental  faculties. 
There  is  also  historical  foundation  for  introducing  the  bastard 
son  of  the  late  King  Richard.  Elinor  takes  a  fancy  to  this  re- 
puted grandson  of  hers,  and  declares  :  "I  like  thee  well ;  wilt  them 
forsake  thy  fortune,  bequeath  thy  land  to  him  (his  half  brother) 
and  follow  me  ?  I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France,"  and 
Philip  Faulconbridge  consents  to  follow  her.  It  was  actually  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  indomitable  old  dowager  queen  that  peace 
was  made  between  King  Philip  of  France  and  John  of  England, 
and  it  was  she  who  arranged  the  marriage  of  Blanche,  daughter 
of  her  daughter  Eleanor,  whose  husband  was  King  Alphonse  of 
Castile,  with  the  French  king's  son,  Prince  Louis,  or  Lewis,  as 
Shakespeare  has  it. 

The  two  scenes  of  Act  II  are  laid  in  France,  before  the  walls 
of  Angier,  or  Angers.  This  town,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Anjou,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine,  about 
150  miles  southwest  of  Paris.  It  has  an  old  castle  which  was 
once  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and  this  castle  is  now  used  as  a 
prison ;  there  are  a  twelfth-century  cathedral  and  the  remains  of 
a  hospital  founded  by  Henry  II.  of  England.  The  introduction 
of  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria  is  an  anachronism,  since  that 
gentleman  died  in  1195,  but  the  old  play  also  contained  this  char- 
acter. The  archduke  tells  young  Prince  Arthur  that  "to  my 
home  I  will  no  more  return  till  Angiers,  and  the  right  them  hast 
in  France,  together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore,  whose 
foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides  and  coops  from  other 
lands  her  islanders,  even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the 
main,  that  water-walled  bulwark — salute  thee  for  her  king." 
Constance  was  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  and  after  her  marriage 
to  his  son  Geoffrey,  the  late  Henry  II.  of  England  had  seized  her 
domains,  so  she  was  not  without  cause  for  complaint  against 
England,  even  though  her  claims  were  excessive.  Oddly  enough, 
when  she  was  first  left  a  widow  John,  then  prince,  had  been  re- 
ported in  love  with  her,  and  her  marriage  to  her  French  second 
husband  was  furthered  by  her  father-in-law. 

King  John,  his  mother,  Queen  Elinor,  and  their  train  arrive. 
In  the  second  scene  peace  is  concluded  between  the  two  kings 
in  consideration  of  King  John's  bestowing  upon  his  niece  Blanche, 
the  "lovely  maid,"  as  her  dowry  upon  her  marriage  with  the 
French  king's  son,  "Anjou  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers 
and  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea  (except  this  city  now  by  us 
besieged)  find  liable  unto  our  crown  and  dignity."  Here  again 
some  liberties  are  taken  with  history.  John  made  peace  in  1206, 
giving  up  all  French  domains  save  Bordeaux,  Guienne  and  Mire- 
bcau.  Philip  conquered  Anjou,  Touraine,  Aquitaine,  Poitou  and 
northern  Guienne. 

Act  III,  with  its  four  scenes,  is  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Angers. 
Constance  learns  of  the  desertion  of  her  cause  by  the  French 
king,  and  after  doing  battle,  her  champion,  the  Austrian  arch- 
duke, is  killed,  and  her  son  Arthur,  the  boy  whom  "Nature  and 
fortune  joined  to  make  great,"  is  taken  prisoner  by  his  uncle. 
Shakespeare  again  departs  slightly  from  fact.  It  was  later  that 
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RALPH   STUART  IN   "THE  SPOILERS" 


Count  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  after  the  death  of  Constance,  joined 
forces  with  the  supporters  of  young  Arthur,  whose  cause  had  not 
been  abandoned  by  all  as  it  was  by  King  Philip  of  France.  The 
count  had  his  own  reasons  for  hating  King  John.  The  latter  had 
married  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  who  had  formerly  been  be- 
trothed to  the  count,  but  whose  family  had  persuaded  her  to  break 
with  her  betrothed,  with  whom  she  was  deeply  in  love,  and 
marry  the  English  prince.  Nor  had  the  latter's  behavior  at  that 
time  been  calculated  to  soothe  the  lover's  wounded  feelings.  He 
had  refused  the  count's  challenge,  declaring  that  if  the  count 
wished  to  fight,  he,  John,  would  appoint  a  champion.  This  offer 
Lusignan  had  refused,  declaring  that  John's  champions  were 
hired  ruffians,  with  whom  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  fight.  Lusi- 
gnan now  thought  he  saw  an  excellent  opportunity  for  settling  his 
old  score.  King  John  was  with  his  bride  at  Rouen.  The  aged  queen 
Eleanor  was  living  with  a  small  retinue  in  her  castle  of  Mirabel  in 
Poitou,  when  de  Lusignan,  with  other  supporters  of  young  Prince 
Arthur,  laid  siege  to  the  town.  But  John  hastened  to  his  mother's 
aid,  arrived  unexpectedly,  defeated  the  allies,  and  took  Prince 
Arthur  and  de  Lusignan  prisoners.  Queen  Eleanor  charged  her 
son  not  to  harm  his  nephew,  and  as  long  as  she  retained  her  facul- 
ties he  contented  himself  with  keeping  the  boy  a  prisoner  in  the 
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citadel  of  Falaise.  Some  authorities  state  that  the  old  queen 
took  the  veil  after  Arthur's  capture.  In  any  case  she  died  in  1204, 
and  some  say  of  grief  over  John's  iniquities,  but  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  De  Lusignan  was  imprisoned  for  years 
in  Bristol  Castle,  his  life  being  spared  owing  to  the  intercession 
of  Queen  Isabella,  his  former  betrothed. 

In  the  last  scene  of  Act  III  Shakespeare  makes  Pandulph,  the 
papal  legate,  predict  young  Arthur's  probable  fate  in  the  words, 
"It  cannot  be  that  while  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins 
the  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour,  one  minute,  nay, 
one  quiet  breath  of  rest — that  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs 
must  fall."  Continuing,  he  calls  the  attention  of  Lewis  to  the 
fact  that  "you,  in  the  right  of  Lady  Blanche,  your  wife,  may  then 
make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did."  Scene  I  of  Act  IV  is  laid  in 
a  room  in  the  castle  of  Northampton,  where  Hubert  bids  two  at- 
tendants "heat  me  those  irons  hot,  and  look  thou  stand  within 
the  arras;  when  I  strike  my  foot  rush  forth  and  bind  the  boy." 
This  scene  is  probably  absolutely  imaginary.  Hume  states  that 
while  Arthur  was  confined  in  Falaise  (not,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
Northampton),  the  king  did  send  him  a  messenger,  charging  him 
to  murder  the  young  prince.  De  Bourg  sent  back  the  messenger, 
saying  that  he  would  carry  out  the  orders,  but  in  reality  Arthur 
was  saved  by  him.  He  escaped  or  was  sent  to  Rouen,  and  seek- 
ing an  interview  with  his  uncle,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and 
bi'gged  for  mercy.  The  king  stabbed  him  and  threw  his  body  into 
the  Seine.  Other  historians  say  that  Arthur  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  drowned,  but  his  fate  is  a  mystery.  After 
reaching  Rouen  Castle  he  was  never  seen  outside  it  again. 

In  Shakespeare's  scene  the  orders  to  put  out  his  eyes  are  shown 
to  the  prince  by  Hubert,  who  is  loath  to  fulfill  his  task,  and 
finally  spares  him,  promising  to  "fill  these  dogged  spies  with 
false  reports."  Scene  II  is  laid  in  another  room  in  the  palace, 
whither  King  John  comes  after  his  second  coronation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  second  coronation  took  place  at  Canterbury 
in  1201,  when  Archbishop  Hubert  placed  the  crowns  on  the  heads 
of  both  King  John  and  his  queen,  Isabella.  Hubert  appears,  and 
evidently  tells  the  king  that  his  nephew  is  dead,  and  a  messenger 
arrives  announcing  that  Queen  Elinor's  "ear  is  stopp'd  with  dust ; 
the  first  of  April  died  your  noble  mother ;  and,  as  I  hear,  my 
lord,  the  Lady  Constance,  in  a  frenzy,  died  three  days  before, 
but  this  from  rumor's  tongue  'he'  idly  heard."  As  one  died  in 
1 20 1,  the  other  in  1204,  this  is  impossible,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  earlier  date  is  the  better  one  to  decide  upon,  since  it  was  in 
1203  that  the  twelve  peers  of  Normandy  met  to  inquire  into  the 
fate  of  Arthur  and  declared  that  John  had  forfeited  Normandy. 

In  this  same 
second  scene 
Hubert  has  a 
long  conversa- 
tion with  the 
king,  and  al- 
ludes to  the 
strange  signs 
that  have  been 
seen,  the  five 
moons,  "four 
fix'd ;  and  the 
fifth  did  whirl 
about  the  other 
four  in  won- 
drous motion," 
all  this  portend- 
ing some  ca- 
1  a  m  i  t  y  .  John 
seems  to  repent 
him  o  f  the 
murder  of  his 
nephew,  which 
he  supposes  has 
been  accom- 


II  all 


FRANCES  R1XG 


JOSEPHINE  LOVETT 
e  to  pi 
and   the 


Seen  recently  with  Arnold  Daly  in  "The  Boys  of  Company   B."      Formerly  played  the 
title  role  in  "The  College  Widow" 

plished  in  accordance  with  his  orders.  "How  oft  the  sight  of 
means  to  do  ill  deeds  make  deeds  ill-done !''  he  cries,  and  when 
Hubert  tells  him  that  the  boy  lives  he  seems  glad.  Scene  III 
makes  Arthur,  with  no  apparent  historical  foundation,  the  vic- 
tim of  his  own  rashness  in  trying  to  escape  from  the  Northampton 
castle. 

The  opening  scene  of  Act  V,  still  in  the  Northampton  palace, 
opens  with  an  interview  between  Cardinal  Pandulph  and  the 
king,  in  which  the  former  promises  to  use  his  influence  to  induce 
the  French  king  to  cease  warring  upon  England,  but  in  the  second 
scene,  "a  plain  near  St.  Edmund's  Bury,"  he  declares  that  his 
efforts  are  in  vain.  In  1213  King  Philip  prepared  to  invade 
England,  but  King  John  surrendered  his  will  to  Pandulph,  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  pope,  and  Pandulph  bade  the  French  king 
withdraw,  using  his  claims  as  papal  legate  to  enforce  obedience. 
But  in  that  same  year  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  afterwards 
changed  sides  and  fought  against  John,  destroyed  the  French 
fleet,  alluded  to  in  Scene  III  of  this  act  as  "wrecked  three  nights 
ago  on  Goodwin  Sands."  Prince  Lewis  actually  landed  in  Kent 
in  1216,  the  year  of  King  John's  death,  so  that  the  last  .three 
scenes  of  the  act  occur  in  that  year. 

Scene  VI  is  laid  in  "an  open  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Swin- 
stead  Abbey."  Shakespeare  followed  the  spelling  of  the  older 
play,  but  the  true  name  of  this  abbey  was  Swinshead,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  town  was  at  the  head  of  a 
small  stream  called  the  Swin.  The  abbey,  of  which  nothing  but 
a  few  ruins  now  remain,  was  a  fine  structure  situated  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  town  itself.  Here  King  John  did  make  a  stop,  so 
that  there  is  historical  ground  for  laying  Scene  VI  of  the  last  act 
of  the  play  here. 

ELISE  LATHROP. 


Who   will   continue   to   play    Shirley   Rossmore    in   "The   Lion 
Mous' 


next   season 
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TIRED,  ACHING  FEET 

MAY  BE  PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY  THE  USE  OF 

PACKER'S  TAR.  SOAP 

Pure  as  the  Pines 

"O  A  tepid  bath— liberal  lathering  with  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  and  gentle  rubbing  of  the  feet  for  ten 
minutes.  Dry  without  rinsing  the  lather  off. 
The  relief  is  gratifying. 

Soothing— Cooling— Refreshing— Antiseptic 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Pabst  Extract 


For  Insomnia 

Peaceful,  refreshing  sleep  is  one  of 

the  essentials  to  perfect  health.  With- 

out it  the  system  is  soon  run  down  and 

the   nerves   shattered.     Yet    rnnny   a 

woman,  after  a  day  of  trials  in  the  house- 

hold, school  or  office,  is  robbed  of  this 

much  needed  rest,  while  many  a  man, 

retiring  to  sleep,  finds  himself  grinding 

over  and  over  the  businessof  the  day,  and 

slumber,  although  aggravatingly  striven 

for,  becomes  an   impossibility.     This  is 

what  is  termed  insomnia-business  cares, 

fatigue  or  excitement  keep  the  brain  in  a 

whirl,  but  no  matter  what  the  cause,  speedy 

relief  can  be  found  in 


Extract 


Containing  the  bracing,  toning,  soothing  prop- 
erties ol  the  choicest  hops  blended  in  a  whole- 
some manner  with  the  vital,  tissue  building 
and  digestive  elements  of  pure,  rich  barley 
malt,  it  not  only  quiets  the  nerves,  producing 
sweet,  refreshing  sleep,  but  furnishes  nourish- 
ment in  predigested  form  that  rebuilds  the  de- 
bilitated system  and  carries  in  it  muscle,  tis- 
sue and  blood  making  constituents.  With 
peaceful  rest  thus  assured,  the  system  nour- 
ished and  the  appetite  stimulated,  causing  a 
desire  for  and  making  possililr  the  digestion 
of  heavier  foods,  a  condition  of  perfect  health 
is  rapidly  assured. 

FaDst  Extract 


being  a  rich,   nourishing,   predigested  food 

that  is  ready  for  assimilation  by  the  blood 

as  soon  as  taken  into  the  stomach,  brings 

relief  and  cure  to  the  nervous,  strengthens 

the  convalescent,  builds  up  the  anaemic 

and  overworked,  restores  lacking  energy 

and  is  a  boon  to  nursing  mothers. 

A  t  afl  Druggists.     Insist  ujion  tJit  Original 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure  Food  Law 

U.  S.  Serial  No.  1921 

Free  Picture  and  Book 

Sci.d  for  our  interesting  booklet  and  "Baby's  First  Adven- 

ture," a  beautiful  picture  of  baby  life.    Both  FREE. 

I'uli.l  Kxtraet  Drpl.    23  Illiraakw,  HI. 
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Here's  the  Beauty  of  It! 

The  beauty  that  lies  in  the  regular  use  of  Riker's  Violet  Cerate  is 
due  to  its  natural  purity.  Unlike  other  facial  massage  creams,  it  is 
not  an  oil  or  grease,  but  dissolves  freely  in  water,  so  that  any  excess 
may  be  removed  by  simply  bathing  the  face. 

Riker's  Violet  Cerate 


rhich  yill  free  the  fate, 
esh  firm  and  the 


is  an  absolutely  pure,  snow-white  skin  food  and  tissue-builder,  which  v-i 
neck  and  throat  from  wrinkles,  freckles  and  flabbmess  and  make  the  fie....  ... 

skin  healthy,  white,  clear,  fresh  and  youthful.    The  skm  and  tissues  will  absorb  law 
quantities  of  it,  so  that  it  immediately  disappears  when  applied.    That's  the  beauty  ot  it 


every  article. 

RIKER'S  SEPTONE  is  the  best  of  all  hair 
tonics.    Cleanses,  feeds,  invigorates  tlie  scalr 


RIKER'S     DRESDEN    FACE    POWDER 

really  superior — impalpahly  fine,  veryadher- 


green  soap,  is  really  exquisite  for  sliampoo  and      popular  and  many  distinctive  odors  in  bottle: 
toilet  purposes.  25C.  and  750.  sprinkler  bottles,     of  artistic  elegance. 

The  full  line  of  Riker  toilet  articles  is  described  and  illustrated  in  our  handsome 
free  booklets,  "Beauty  Culture"  and  "Toilet  Dainties,"  which  are  sent  free  on 
request.    Ask  at  the  best  store  in  your  city  for  Riker  (roods,  and  if  you  cannot 
get  them  there,  buy  by  mail  direct  from  us — and  thus  be  sure  of  the  quality  of 

-toilet  necessities.    Send  for  our  booklets  today. 

WM.  B.  RIKER  &  SON  CO.,  6th  Ave.  &  23rd  St.,  New  York 


YOUR  COMPLEXION 

will  be  smooth,  velvety  and  as  delicate  in 
its  tints  as  a  rose — if  you  are  a  user  of  La- 
blache.     Beautiful    women    everywhere   sing  its 
praise.     A  lady  from  Athens,  Pa.,  writes: 

"  Lablache  is  a  good,  pure  powder,  and  adds 
to  a  woman's  complexion.     It  removes  that  sal- 
lowness  and  shine  or   oily   look  that  detracts 
from  one's  charms.     When  you   use  Lablache 
it  is  with  perfect  confidence  in  its  purity  and 
beautifying  qualities." 


LACH 

FACE  POWDER 

is  cooling  and  refreshing  after  exposure  to  sun  and  wind.      Its 
users  are  immune  from  sunburn.   It  absorbs  perspiration,  and  is 
preeminently  a  summer  necessity  to  every  woman  of  refinement. 
Refuse  substitutes.    They  may  be  dangerous.    Flesh.  White,  Pink,  or  Cream, 
5oc.  a  box,  o  f  druggists  or  by  mail. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumers,    Dept. 26, 125  Kingston  st.,  Boston 


Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm, 

A  liquid  preparation  for  face,  neck,  arms  and  hands.  Makes  the  skin  like  you  want  it.  Does  it  in  amo- 
mcnt  Not  sticky  or  greasy.  It's  harmless,  clean,  refreshing.  Can't  be  detected.  Use  it  morning,  noon 
and  night, Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  Fall.  Sample  FREE.  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.  60  S.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


An  Art  Theatre  in  Operation 

(Continued  from  page  209) 


who  enthuse  over  exotic,  unusual  or  superfine 
plays.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  re- 
mote a  play  is  from  normal  life  and  standards, 
the  more  it  interests  them. 

5.  The  great  public,   upon  whose   support  and 
attendance   all    theatres   must    ultimately    depend, 
does  not  share  these  views — its  attitude,  in  fact, 
is  diametrically  opposite. 

Exotic  and  superfine  plays  irritate  and  bore  the 
average  theatregoer. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  nearly  a 
play  reflects  the  life  and  .standards  of  his  own 
time  and  race,  the  more  it  attracts  him. 

6.  The   first   essential   of  an   art   theatre,  as   of 
any  other  theatre,  is  to  create  a  large  following 
and  establish  itself  firmly  on  a  basis  of  practical 
success. 

The  best  chance  of  doing  this  lies  in  the  fre- 
quent production  of  new  plays  by  native  authors 
— plays  chosen  solely  with  an  eye  to  their  intrinsic 
interest  and  merits,  for  the  normal  theatregoer. 

7.  To  judge  the  value  of  a  play  in  manuscript 
is   a   delicate   and   difficult   problem.      It   requires 
special  gifts  and  special  training.     The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  judgment  of  actors  and 
their    capabilities   and    the    distribution   of   parts. 

Advisory  or  executive  committees,  composed 
of  men  prominent  in  literature,  art  or  social  life, 
are  more  likely  to  prove  a  hindrance  than  a  help 
in  questions  of  theatre  management.  Personal 
tastes  and  prejudices  are  apt  to  prove  the  con- 
trolling factors  in  their  recommendations,  and 
amid  the  mass  of  contradictions  that  inevitably 
result,  compromise  policies  lead  nowhere. 

8.  Actors    and    actresses    of    excellent    quality 
and  equipment  can  always  be   found   for  a  first- 
class  organization.     Under  proper  direction  they 
can   always   be   counted   on   to   give   harmonious, 
spirited  and  generally  creditable  performances. 

"Stars"  and  actors  of  commanding  "reputation" 
in  the  theatrical  world  find  small  inducement  in 
the  advantages  offered  by  membership  in  a  per- 
manent, homogeneous  company.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  their  services,  if  secured,  would  aid,  in 
the  long  run,  in  obtaining  the  best  ensemble  per- 
formances. 


"Papa"  Sardou 

France  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  other 
European  country  as  regards  new  plays.  Vic- 
torien  Sardou  alone,  a  man  "not  only  witty  him- 
self, but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others,"  has,  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  transcendent  talent,  called  out  a 
number  of  inferior  spirits — inferior  far  to  him. 
but  possessing  a  considerable  portion  of  genin-; 
and  thus  we  enjoy  the  productions  of  Pierre  Dc- 
courcelle  and  Emilc  Fahre,  besides  other  more 
original-minded  persons,  such  as  Alfred  Capus 
and  Maurice  Donnay. — L'Efioca. 


TAKE  A  RECORD 

See  How  Many  Friends  Are  Hurt  by  Coffee 


It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  a  temperance 
advocate  to  drink  a  little  diluted  whisky  as  to 
drink  coffee,  for  one  is  as  truly  an  intoxicant  as 
the  other,  and  persistence  in  the  use  of  coffee 
brings  0:1  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases,  notorious 
among  which  are  dyspepsia,  heart  palpitation 
(ultimately  heart  failure),  frequently  constipa- 
tion, kidney  troubles,  many  cases  of  weak  eyes 
and  trembling  condition  of  the  nerves. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  great  variety  of 
diseases  which  come  from  an  unbalanced  nervous 
system,  caused  by  the  persistent  daily  use  of  the 
drug,  caffeine,  which  is  thev  active  principle  of 
coffee.  Another  bit  of  prima  facie  evidence  about 
coffee  is  that  the  victims  to  the  habit  find  great 
difficulty  in  giving  it  up. 

They  will  solemnly  pledge  to  themselves  day 
after  day  that  they  will  abandon  the  use  of  it 
when  they  know  that  it  is  shortening  their  days, 
but  morning  after  morning  they  fail,  until  they 
grow  to  despise  themselves  for  their  lack  of 
self  control. 

Any  one  interested  in  this  subject  would  be 
greatly  surprised  to  make  a  systematic  inquiry 
among  prominent  brain  workers.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  most  prominent  peo- 
ple who  have  abandoned  coffee  altogether  and 
are  using  Postum  Food  Coffee  in  its  place,  and 
for  the  most  excellent  reasons  in  the  world.  Many 
of  them  testify  that  ill  health,  nervous  prostra- 
tion, and  consequent  inability  to  work,  has  in 
times  past,  pushed  them  back  and  out  of  their 
proper  standing  in  life,  which  they  have  been  able 
to  regain  by  the  use  of  good  health,  strong  nerves, 
and  great  vitality,  since  coffee  has  been  thrown 
out  and  Postum  put  in  its  place.  "There's  a 
Reason."  Read,  "The  Road  to  YYellville."  in 
pkgs.,  it  has  been  called  "a  health  classic,"  by 
some  physicians. 
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Rudeness  in  the  Theatre 


When  is  a  "gentleman"  not  a  gentleman?  On 
not  infrequent  occasions  the  answer  to  this  con- 
undrum is  "when  he  is  at  the  theatre."  And  a 
more  regrettable  fact  is  that  a  similar  statement 
may  be  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  supposedly  well- 
bred  women  when  attending  theatrical  perform- 
ances and  perhaps  with  more  far-reaching  truth. 
A  popular-priced  theatre  audience  is  seldom 
ill-behaved ;  for  to  the  melodramas  which  form 
the  staple  of  their  offerings  hissing  is  as  essential 
a  part  of  the  performance  as  applause,  and  the 
villain  would  indeed  be  crestfallen  if  he  were  per- 
mitted to  come  before  the  curtain  without  being 
assailed  with  the  vociferous  disapprobation  of  the 
gallery.  This  is  not  a  breach  of  etiquette,  but  part 
and  parcel  of  the  etiquette  peculiar  to  the  district. 

The  Monday  matinee  audiences  in  some  of  the 
vaudeville  theatres  are  particularly  riotous ;  but 
here  again  the  performer  knows  what  to  expect 
and  comes  prepared  to  stand  the  test  or  abdicate. 
These  audiences  are  composed  of  the  self-elected 
vaudeville  examiners,  the  habitues  of  "variety" 
houses,  people  usually  more  or  less  rough  who 
take  jubilant  pleasure  in  exercising  their  power  of 
censorship.  And  this  much  is  to  be  said  for  these 
particular  audiences — their  judgment  is  better 
than  their  manners.  About  a  fortnight  ago  a  new 
English  performer  gave  a  peculiarly  disgusting 
performance  on  the  stage  of  one  of  the  large 
vaudeville  theatres  and  was  literally  driven  into 
hiding.  The  curtain  was  lowered  and  the  act 
abandoned.  The  performer  reappeared  in  the 
evening,  but  with  a  much  purified  program. 

At  the  playhouses1  whose  traditions  are  more 
conservative,  whose  nerformances  make  their  ap- 
peal to  a  clientele  supposedly  habituated  to  a.  re- 
gard for  the  comfort  of  those  about  them — at 
these  theatres  are  found  the  audiences  who  may 
be  justly  censured,  li  a  piece  were  vile  and  not 
as  advertised  they  might  be  justified  in  showing 
their  disapproval — for  the  privilege  of  hissing  is 
as  ancient  as  that  of  applause  and  might  possibly 
be  used  more  freely  to  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
temporary New  York  stage.  But  individuals  as 
individuals,  without  provocation  and  without  the 
concerted  sentiment  of  the  audience,  have  ob- 
viously no  right  to  make  their  presence  obnoxious. 

Richard  Mansfield  has  been  known  again  and 
again  to  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  a  performance 
and  declare  himself  unable  to  continue.  Though 
such  extreme  measures  are  not  to  be  upheld,  the 
excuse  has  often  been  ample  and  adequate.  When 
such  an  artist  as  Margaret  Anglin  was  recently  so 
annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  two  young  men  that, 
unable  to  control  herself,  she  paused  in  the  midst 
of  an  emotional  scene  and  said  she  could  not 
continue  unless  the  disturbance  ceased,  something 
i>  wrong — and  that  something  should  be  rectified. 
The  men  in  question  escaped  the  minute  the  cur- 
tain fell,  while  the  house  was  still  in  darkness. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  of  all  actresses 
such  a  charming  a'nd  irreproachable  young  woman 
as  Eleanor  Robson  would  have  a  special  claim  on 
the  consideration  of  the  public.  Yet  it  was  Miss 
Robson  who,  a  few  days  ago,  while  chatting  in 
the  little  parlor  adjoining  her  dressing  room  at 
the  Liberty  Theatre,  declared  most  fervidly  that 
the  time  had  come  when  she,  too,  desired  to  regis- 
ter a  protest  against  the  discourtesy  of  some  of 
the  thousands  of  people  before  whom  she  has 
appeared,  during  her  present  season  in  New  York. 

Miss  Rob^oii.  though  smiling  as  ever,  was  very 
much  in  earnest — and  what  she  had  to  say  was 
very  much  to  the  point.  She  had  analyzed  the  mat- 
ter from  all  points  of  view  and  had  come  to  sev- 
eral definite  conclusions  not  complimentary  to  the 
theatrcgoing  public  of  the  metropolis.  She  spoke 
not  only  from  her  personal  experiences  as  an 
actress,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  audiences  who  are  equally  annoyed 
by  the  inconsiderate  actions  of  the  few.  She  said: 

"I  think  few  people  who  have  not  themselves 
been  on  the  stage  understand  how  much  can  be 
heard  across  the  footlights — or  they  would  take 
more  care.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
most  impolite  can  wish  their  gibes  to  be  audible 
to  the  performer  in  a  first-class  theatre.  They 
forget  that  a  theatre  is  a  olace  especially  built  to 
be  heard  in.  On  a  properly  arranged  stage  and  a 
good  auditorium  an  actor  can  whisper  and  yet  be 
heard  in  all  corners  of  the  house.  Though  sound 
mav  not  travel  in  the  other  direction  quite  so 
readily,  vet  it  is  astonishing  how  subdued  a  re- 
mark will  be  entirely  audible  behind  the  footlights. 

"Sometimes  the  remarks  one  overhears  are  so 
apt  that  one  cannot  be  exactly  enraged,  but  a  witty 
remark  at  the  wrong  moment  is  just  as  discon- 
certing as  a  mean  one.  During  one  of  the  per- 
formances a  few  days  ago  I  thought  I  would  go 
frantic.  There  was  so  much  loud  talking  that  all 
the  people  on  the  stage,  including  myself,  became 
thoroughly  exasperated  and  lost  their  hold  on  the 
play. — New  York  Times. 


Drink  Beer 


As   a   food   and   a   tonic.      Every 
component  in   beer  is  good  for  you. 


Hut  be  sure  it  is  pure,  else  harm  will  be 
mixed  with  its  healthfulness. 

1  Beer     aged     insufficiently     causes     biliousness. 

That     is     why     all     Schlit/,     beer     is     aged     for 
months   in    our   cooling   rooms. 

Beer  that's  impure  — not  clean,  not  filtered, 
not  properly  sterilized  —  should  be  avoided. 

That  is  why  we  spend  more  to  insure 
absolute  purity  than  we  spend  on  anything  else 
in  our  brewing. 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 
See  that  tlie  cork  or  crown 
is  branded  SclUitz. 


Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  Famous. 


The   Brotherhood  Wines 

have  been  growing  in  ap- 
proval for  68  years ;  Why? 
Connoisseurs!  quickly  told 
in  one  word.  The  con- 
noisseur of  such  wines  as 

BROTHERHOOD 

Sparkling  Burgundy, 
Vln  Crest  Brut, 
Jacques'  Old  Sauterne, 

decides  only  upon  merit. 
If  they  please  them  they 
will  please  you.  We  will 
send  you  full  particulars 
upon  request. 


Brotherhood  Wine  Co. 

Spring  &  Washington  Streets 
New  York  City 

K.1HV  AK1>  It.  EMERSON,  President 
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^BRAND'S 
V  A.l.  £AUCE 


The  deliciously  appetizing  sa- 
vour which  Brand's  Ai  Sauce  sup- 
plies to  soups,  fish,  chops,  game, 
etc.,  served  hot  or  cold,  makes  it  a 
feature  of  the  luncheon  and  dinner 
as  popular  with  the  chef  as  with 
the  guest.  Brand's  Ai  Sauce  is 
the  Royal  Relish. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers  evtryjvfrere 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  OL  BRO. 

Sole  Importer* 

HARTFORD  LONDON 

JV£lf  YORK 
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Orcfer* 

Club 
CocKiajls 

for  refreshment 
on^oxir  Outing. 


DELICIOUS,  SATISFYING 
AND  GENTLY 
STIMULATING 


HThousands  have  discarded  the 
idea   of   making   their   own 
cocktails  — all   will   after  giving 
the  CLUB  COCKTAILS  a  fair 
trial.     Scientifically  blended  from 
the   choicest   old  liquors   and   mel- 
lowed with  age  make  them  the  perfect 
cocktails  they  are.    The  following  label  appears 
y      on  every  bottle. 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  approved  June  30lh,  1 906.     Serial  No.  1707 


HARTFORD 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.,  Sole  Proprietors 

NEW  YORK 


LONDON 


>\   NICKEL  for  an  ounce  of  those 

dainty    pearl-gray    candy-covered    gems 
of  ckewing  gum   called   CHICLETS.     Tke 
peppermint  flavor   is    simply    delicious. 
Tke   candy  just   rigkt   (not   too   sweet) 
and   tke   ckewmg  gum   in   tke  centre 
is  tke  test  ever.      If  you  kaven't  tried 
CHICLETS  go  straigkt   away  to  your 
Druggist   or   Confectioner    and   invest  a 
nickel  — or  a  dime.     Or  send  us  a  lOc  piece 
and   \ve  11   mail   you   a   sample   and  a  booklet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,   Inc. 

525  No.  24th  Street  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


August   Young  s  Magazine 

Contains  the  Complete  Novelette 

"THE  STRANGE  STORY  of  the  BLOND  WOMAN" 

By  MAURICE  LEBLANC 

And  1 8  Breezy  Short  Stories  including: 

THE  WOMAN  IN  QUESTION,  by  Maude  Fulton 

FLOTSAM,  by  Catherine  Carr 

"  HER   AIN   COUNTREE"  by  Zoe  Hartman 

THE   MEETING,  by  Francois  Ninon 

THE  WHINE  AT  THE  DOOR,     by  Forest  Halsey 

On  sale  everywhere  July  isth  IS  cents  a  copy 


Dept.  T.  M. 


Young' s    Magazine 

114-116  East  28th  Street 


New  York 


Managing  Foreign  Stars 


Imagine,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  task  of  managing  even  the  most  gen- 
ial and  complaisant  of  foreign  stars — when  not  a 
man  in  the  home  offices  can  speak  with  him  in  his 
own  language.  If  the  star  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Spanish 
countries  of  South  America,  imagine  the  trouble 
of  explaining  through  an  interpreter  the  thousand 
and  one  ins  and  outs  of  American  theatrical  man- 
agement. When  the  house  at  the  Lyric  Theatre 
was  to  be  counted  up  during  the  engagement  of 
Ermete  Novelli  it  took  no  less  than  five  people 
to  perform  the  task  and  satisfy  all  claims.  Or- 
dinarily two  people — the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  manager  of  the  house — are  thought 
sufficient.  If  one  could  have  stolen  a  glimpse 
into  the  back  door  of  the  box  office  at  the  Lyric 
any  evening  at  about  9  130  all  five  gentlemen  would 
have  been  seen  busy  reckoning  the  proceeds. 

Who  are  those  five  dignitaries?  First  and 
foremost,  Vittprip  Consigli,  of  the  firm  of  Para- 
dossi  &  Consigli,  Novelli's  managers.  Second, 
Franco  Liberati,  who  travels  with  Novelli  and  is 
a  sort  of  personal  adviser  and  confidant  in  gen- 
eral. Third,  a  Mr.  Pemberton,  interpreter  and  as- 
sistant manager.  Fourth,  the  treasurer  of  the 
house,  and,  fifth,  the  manager  of  the  house,  who 
is  also  general  manager  for  the  Shuberts. 

Even  in  the  United  States  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent customs  of  "counting  up"  in  different  lo- 
calities. First  comes  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
to  the  Italians  the  system  on  which  the  business 
of  a  theatre  is  worked  in  America,  and  then 
comes  the  unspeakable  maze  of  monetary  calcu- 
lations. The  business  is  all  done  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  the  Italians  must  think  in  lire  and 
other  strange  coins.  Almost  every  night  one  side 
or  the  other  gets  "balled  up"  in  trying  to  "trans- 
late" the  money  values.  Then  comes  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  allowance  for  the  seats  occupied 
by  critics  and  the  "dead  heads."  The  Italians 
mean  to  be  perfectly  courteous,  but  they  are  not 
used  to  an  elaborate  newspaper  system,  and  it 
has  been  as  hard  for  them  as  for  the  American 
managers  to  control  the  demands  of  the  Italian 
press  in  New  York.  So  everything  has  to  be  ex- 
plained and  explained  again  and  again — and  the 
patient  interpreter  waxes  exceeding  weary. 

However,  the  most  onerous  burden  of  manag- 
ing a  foreign  star  falls  on  the  press  department 
of  the  American  manager's  offices.  Novelli  has 
really  had  three  press  agents — the  central  press 
agent  of  all  the  Shubert  attractions,  the  Shubert 
advance  man  traveling  with  the  production  and 
Mr.  Pemberton,  the  interpreter.. 

The  press  agents  were  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  unlimited  material  for  the 
Italian  newspapers  in  all  leading  American  cities, 
but  especially  in  New  York.  They  heard  so 
much  Italian  that  in  their  dreams  they  began  to 
imagine  they  could  talk  it,  but  the  dreams  al- 
ways vanished  in  the  presence  of  reality.  Then 
they  had  to  translate  programs  galore — for  seven- 
teen different  productions. 

These  programs  have  been  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Novelli  company.  The  plays  have 
been  taken  from  the  German,  Italian,  English, 
French  and  even  Russian  and  Greek.  The  Ital- 
ians have,  in  their  own  way,  translated  the  orig- 
inal programs  into  Italian,  and  the  press  de- 
partment has  translated  them  again  into  English 
with  the  aid  of  the  ubiquitous  Pemberton.  This 
process  has  been  described  as  the  "Satanic  limit'' 
of  the  whole  business.  The  Italians  have  done 
strange  things  with  translating  Shakespeare  into 
Italian,  names  and  all ;  and  the  industry  of  a 
Chinaman  might  have  been  foiled  in  translating 
them  back  into  respectable  English,  still  retaining 
the  essence  of  the  Italian  versions. 

One  of  the  little  regular  trials  has  been  that 
of  deciding  every  week  on  the  repertoire  for  the 
week  to  come.  The  American  manager's  repre- 
sentatives sat  in  one  room  and  the  Italians  in  an- 
other. Then  they  would  hold  councils  of  war, 
with  Pemberton  as  envoy.  The  Italians  would 
consult  and  come  to  a  decision;  then  they  would 
send  word  through  Pemberton  to  the  Americans. 
Then,  by  that  time,  the  Americans  would  have 
formed  opinions  of  their  own.  And  so  the  am- 
bassador would  go  back  and  forth. 

In  one  of  the  large  South  American  cities 
such  as  those  in  which  Ermete  Novelli  has  been 
a  particular  favorite  for  some  seasons  past,  it  is 
the  custom  for  a  famous  star  to  come — simply 
to  come,  and  nothing  more.  Signor  Consigli 
was  astounded  that  it  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  advertise  his  star  in  advance.  He  had  no 
conception  of  such  "advance  work"  as  is  done 
for  every  company  of  any  size  in  this  country. 


GREAT    BEAK    SPRING   WATER. 
"  Its  Purity  baa  made  It  famous." 
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The  Mission  of  the  Theatre 


In  the  course  of  a  splendid  speech  on  the  con- 
dition of  present-day  drama,  delivered  recently 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  before  the  students  of 
Harvard  University,  the  well-known  English  play- 
wright said : 

"In  their  attitude  towards  the  theatre  and  the 
drama  we  may,  I  think,  make  a  rough  division  of 
the    Anglo-American    public    into    three    classes. 
Both  in  England  and  in  America  we  have  large 
masses   who  may  be  counted  by  millions,  of  mere 
amusement  seekers,  newly  enfranchised  from  the 
prison  house  of  Puritanism,  eager  to  enjoy  them- 
selves at  the  theatre  in  the  easiest  way,  without 
traditions,  without  any  real  judgment  of  plays  or 
acting;    mere  children,   with  no  care  or  thought 
beyond    the    delight    of    the    moment    in    finding 
themselves   in  a  wonder  house  where  impossibly 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  persons  make  love  and 
do  prodigious  deeds,  and  marry  and  live  happily 
ever   afterwards ;     or   in    a    funny     house    where 
funnv  people  do  all  sorts  of  funny  things.     These 
form  the   great  bulk,   I   think,   of   American   and 
English  playgoers.     Then  we  have  a  very  large 
class  of  moderate,  reasonable,  respectable  people, 
who  go  to  the  theatre  occasionally,  but  with  some 
feeling  of  discomfort  at  having  done  a  frivolous, 
if  not  a  wicked  thing;    who  are  not  actively  hos- 
tile to  the  drama,  perhaps,  but  who  are  quite  in- 
different to  its  higher  development  and  to  its  ele- 
vation into  a  fine  art.     This  class  contains  many 
refined,   cultivated  people— that   is,   they   seem   to 
be   cultivated   and   refined   in   all    subjects   except 
the  drama.     It   is   a  constant  puzzle   to  me   why 
men    and    women   who   are    thoroughly    educated 
and  developed  in  every  other  respect  should  sud- 
denly  drop   to   the   mental    range   of   children   of 
five  the  moment  they  think  and  speak  about  the 
drama.     Again,  we  have  a  third  class,  a  very  large 
class,  which  contains  some  of  the   soundest  and 
best  elements  .of  the  Anelo-Saxon  race;    very  in- 
fluential,  very   resoectable,   very   much   to   be  re- 
garded and  consulted  and  feared.    And  this  large, 
influential,  religious  class  is  in  more  or  less  active 
hostility  to  the  theatre  and  to  the  drama  and  to 
everything    and    everybody    connected    therewith. 
We  may  call  these  three  classes  respectively  the 
amusement  seeking  class;    the  moderate,   reason- 
able, indifferent  class;    the  hostile,  religious  class. 
"Brother  Puritans,  Brother  Pharisees,  the  dra- 
matic instinct  is  ineradicable,  inexhaustible ;    it  is 
entwined  with  all  the  roots  of  pur  nature;    you 
may   watch     its     incessant   activity    in   your   own 
children ;    almost  every  moment  of  the  day  they 
are  acting  some  little  play;    as  we  grow  up  and 
strengthen,   this   dramatic  instinct  grows  up   and 
strengthens  in  us;   as  our  shadow,  it  clings  to  us; 
we  cannot  escape  from   it;    we  cannot   help  pic- 
turing   back    to    ourselves    some    copy    of    this 
strange,   eventful   history   of   ours;     this   strange, 
earthly  life  of  ours  throws  everywhere  around  us 
and  within  us  reflections  and  re-reflections  of  it- 
self;   we  act  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  cham- 
bers of  imagery,  and  in  dreams,  and  on  the  silent 
secret  stage  of  our  own  soul.     When  some  master 
dramatist    takes    these    reflections,    and    combines 
them,  and  shapes  them   into  a  play  for  us,  very 
Nature   herself  is   behind   him,   working   through 
him   for  our  welfare.     So   rigidly  economical,  so 
zealously    frugal   is   she,   that   what   is   at   first   a 
mere   impulse   to  play,   a   mere   impulse   to   mas- 
querade and   escape   from   life — this  idle  pastime 
she  transforms  and  glorifies  into  a  masterpiece  of 
wisdom   and   beauty;     it  becomes   our   sweet   and 
lovable  guide  in   the  great  business  and  conduct 
of  life.     This  is  what  she   did  for  us   in   Shake- 
speare and   Moliere.     Consider  the   utility  of  the 
theatre,    you    practical    Americans    and    English- 
men!    You  have  noticed  cats  teaching  their  kit- 
tens to  play  at  catching  mice.     But  this  is  their 
great  business  and  duty  in  after  life.     You  have 
noticed   puppies   pretending   to    hunt,   and    shake, 
and  kill   game.     But  this   is  their  great  business 
and  duty  in  after  life.     That  is  what  all  children 
and  young  things  do.     They  play  at  their  father's 
business.     So  that  their  play  time  is  not  wasted, 
but  is  indeed  a  wise,  amusing  way  of  preparing 
for  life.     So  nature  teaches  us,  her  children,  to 
play  at  life  in  the  theatre,  that  we  may  carelessly 
and  easily  learn  the  great  rules  of  conduct ;    that 
we  may  become  insensibly  instructed  in  the  great 
art    of   living    well;     insensibly    infected    with    a 
hatred   for   things   base   and   ungentle   and   foul; 
insensibly  infected  with  a  passion  for  whatsoever 
things  arc  true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and  pure, 
and  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

"This,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  theatre,  that  men 
may  learn  the  great  rules  of  life  and  conduct  in 
the  guise  of  a  play ;  learn  them,  not  formally, 
didactically,  as  they  learn  in  school  and  in  church, 
but  pleasantly,  insensibly,  spontaneously,  and 
oftentimes,  believe  me,  with  a  more  assured  and 
lasting  result  in  manners  and  conduct.  Is  not 
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HE  Murad  is  distinguished  by  its  refreshing  originality  of 
flavor  and  fragrance,  and  a  uniformity  of  excellence  that 
is  unfailing. 


have  a  distinctive  quality— a  harmonious  blending  of  the  full- 
flavored  richness  of  the  finest  Turkish  leaf  with  a  pleasing 
mildness  which  has  won  from  connoisseurs  unanimous 
approval  as 

"THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD" 


10  for  15  cents 


S.  ANAKG YROS,  Manufacturer 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR 


Honthly  Payments 

The  advertising  of  this  School  has  been  practically  con- 
fined, from  its  inception,  to  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  and 
the  Dramatic  Mirror.  It  has  not  been  conducted  on  a 
purely  mercenary  basis;  its  fundamental  principle  has 
been  to  teach  and  to  teach  thoroughly.  It  has  succeeded 
from  no  outside  influence,  but  from  within,  from  its 
students  who  communicate  their  knowledge  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  system  pursued  here  to  others.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

Many  of  you  have  been  reading  this  advertisement  all 
this  time,  believing  that  this  School  is  merely  a  commer- 
cial venture  and  has  nothing  new  to  offer.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  Playwriting  is  not  an  art,  and 
that  plays  are  written  only  by  those  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  God  to  write  plays,  He  having  given  them  the 
"Instinct";  in  other  words  that  Playwriting  is  not  an 
art  and  does  not  have  to  be  learned.  SEND  FOR  A 

You  still  believe  that  the  art  of  Playwriting  can  be 
fully  learned  from  the  few  books  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the  text- 
book required  by  an  electrician,  a  chemist,  or  what  not, 
is  about  a  foot  thick.  You  may  discover  that  this  School, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  time,  may  furnish  you  the  com- 
plete text-book,  in  the  sheets,  that  you  need,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  published 
fifteen  years  ago.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

Has  the  School  had  successful  students?  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  prejudices,  thev  are  not  honest  prejudices 
until  after  you  investigate.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

We  will  read  and  analyze  all  your  plays  or  "plays," 
if  you  become  a  student.  _  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  been  writing  plays  or  "plays"  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  believe  that  your  failure  to  get  them 
accepted  is  because  "managers  don't  read  plays,  and  if 
you  still  feel  so  gifted  that  you  are  sure  that  nobody 
could  possibly  teach  you  anything — DON'T  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

IN  ORDER  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  SATISFYING  YOURSELF  as  to  the  authority,  effi- 
ciency and  sincerity  of  the  School,  we  will,  on  your  re- 
mittance of  $10.00,  send  you  the  first  month  of  the 
Course,  in  its  regular  order,  from  week  to  week;  if  at 
the  end  of  the  month  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  will  RE- 
FUND THE  MONEY  on  the  return  of  the  sheets;  if 
you  are  satisfied  you  will  retain  these  sheets,  make  your 
payment  for  the  second  month  and  continue. 

Circular.     Address: 

W.  T.  PRICE,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  City 

("The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  by  W.  T.  Price,  $1.50. 

Brentano's  or  as  above.) 


CTOR 

ACTRESS    OR    ORATOR 


BEST  PAYING  PROFESSION  IN  THE  WORLD 

We  teach  you  at  your  own  home  in  a  short  time  to  go  upon  the 
stage  or  speaker's  platform.  Thousands  of  satisfied  students. 

Write  for  free  Booklet  on  Dramatic  Art  by  Correspondence. 

Chicago  School  of  Elocution,  65S  Ch'cc^rc0Al>oe<r(?  !'LTe  B10<:k 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE   ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 

190  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  4635  Beekman 


ROMEIKE'S  Preu  Cuttln«  Bureau  will  send 
"fcl**'fc  **  you  all  newspaper  clippings 
which  may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on 
which  you  want  to  be  "up-to-date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  is 
searched.  Terms,  $5.00  for  100  notices 
HENRY  ROMEIKE,  Inc.,  110-112  W.  2th6  St.,  New  York 


that  a  wise  form  of  amusement?  Ought  no 
every  good  citizen  to  foster  and  encourage  it? 
Then  why,  Brother  Puritans,  why,  Brother  Phar- 
isees, are  you  found  in  such  bitter  opposition  to 
it?  If  you  are  the  veritable  salt  of  the  earth,  as 
by  your  demeanor  we  seem  to  sniff,  and  as  by 
this  appeal  we  are  willing  to  allow — if  you  are 
the  veritable  salt  of  the  earth,  where  can  you 
exhale  your  savor  to  better  effect  than  in  the 
theatres  of  your  native  land?  Come  amongst  us 
and  brace  and  strengthen  us :  incidentally  we 
may  sweeten,  and  humanize  you,  and  give  you 
larn-er  outlook  upon  life. 

"Look  at  the  vast  population  of  our  great  cities 
crowding  more  and  more  into  our  theatres,  de- 
manding there  to  be  given  some  kind  of  repre- 
sentation of  life,  some  form  of  play.  You  cannot 
quench  that  demand.  During  the  next  generatior 
hundreds  of  theatres  will  be  opened  all  over 
America  and  England.  If  you  abstain  from  vis- 
iting those  theatres,  you  will  not  close  them 
Millions  of  your  countrymen,  the  vast  masses 
will  still  frequent  them.  The  effect  of  your  ab- 
sence, and  of  your  discountenance,  will  merely 
be  to  lower  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard 
of  the  plays  that  will  then  be  given.  Will  you 
never  learn  the  lesson  of  the  English  Restoration, 
that  when  the  best  and  most  serious  classes  of 
the  nation  detest  and  defame  their  theatre,  it  in- 
stantly justifies  their  abuse  and  becomes  indeed 
a  scandal  and  a  source  of  corruption?  Many  of 
vou  already  put  Shakespeare  next  to  the  Bible  as 
the  guide  and  insnirer  of  our  race.  Why  then  do 
you  despise  his  calling,  and  vilify  his  disciples, 
and  misunderstand  his  art?  Do  you  not  see  that 
this  amusement  which  you  neglect  and  flout  and 
decry  is  more  than  an  amusement :  is  indeed  at 
once  the  finest  and  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
arts,  with  an  immense  influence  on  the  daily  lives 
of  our  fellow-citizens?  Help  us,  then,  to  organ- 
ize and  endow  this  fine  art  in  all  the  cities  of  our 
Anglo-American  race,  wherever  our  common 
tongue  is  spoken,  from  London  to  San  Francisco. 
Help  us  to  establish  it  in  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tions of  our  fellow-countrymen,  as  the  measure 
of  our  advance  in  humanity  and  civilization,  and 
in  that  knowledge  of  ourselves  which  is  the  end 
and  flower  of  all  education !" 


GREAT   BEAR   SPRING   WATER. 
None  Purer   Than    Great   Bear. 


Historical   Characters 

A  play,  the  events  of  which  occur  in  classical 
scenes  and  in  the  midst  of  characters  and  trans- 
actions with  which  we  are  historically  well  ac- 
quainted, requires  more  cautious  and  delicate 
handling  than  any  other.  The  great  characters 
of  antiquity  are  cast,  as  it  were,  in  moulds  of 
iron,  and  if  at  all  introduced  into  plays  must  be 
brought  in  with  the  precise  features  and  pe- 
culiarities which  history  has  stamped  upon  them. 
It  would  be  as  judicious  to  describe  a  pillar  as 
of  pyramidal  form  as  to  represent  Cato  mild  and 
pliable,  or  Caesar  virtuous,  severe,  inflexible. 
What  history  has  made  these  men  they  must 
remain  forever;  and  the  dramatist,  if  he  venture 
to  meddle  with  them  at  all,  must  be  content  to 
take  them  as  they  are,  without  attempting  a  re- 
casting beyond  his  puny  power. — //  Mattino. 

Actors  of  the  Old  and  New  Style 

The  actors  of  every  country  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  which  belong,  as  the  French 
would  say,  to  the  new  and  the  old  regime.  To 
lay  aside  all  the  niceties  of  the  question,  which 
would  only  encumber  us,  we  may  say,  at  once, 
that  one  party  is  attached  to  things  as  they  are, 
and  the  other  to  things  as  (in  its  opinion)  they 
ought  to  be.  The  argument  of  the  first  is  simply 
this— that  things  have  done,  and  are  doing,  ex- 
ceedingly well;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
wise  manager  to  let  well  alone.  It  is,  therefore, 
averse  from  any  innovation  whatever.  Its  op- 
ponents, on  the  other  hand,  laugh  at  such  tim- 
idity; they  point  to  what  they  call  the  "march  of 
intellect,"  to  the  progress  of  theatrical  arts,  and 
inquire  whether  the  stage  is  to  stand  still. — Os- 
scrvatore. 


Modern   Critics  on  Shakespeare 

On  Shakespeare  it  is  easy  to  pile  eulogy  and 
eloquence;  all  the  herd  of  critics  have  done  it; 
all  have  admired;  all  have  praised.  What  we 
want  is  a  critic  capable  of  viewing  him  as  a  great 
dramatic  writer,  not  as  an  idol;  capable  of  esti- 
mating his  strength  and  his  weakness,  his  merits 
and  defects,  his  beauties  and  his  absurdities.  In 
sretending  to  write  of  Shakespeare  our  modern 
critics,  for  the  most  part,  are  solely  occupied  with 
themselves,  and  only  meditate  how  to  throw  a 
glitter,  a  sparkle,  a  polish  over  their  style,  with- 
out caring  a  jot  whether  through  their  gaudy 
clouds  of  words  the  reader  ever  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  genius  they  pretend  to  depict. — 
Nachrichlen. 


Brown 

Your  Hair 

SEND  FOR  A  TRIAL 

"—You'd  never  think  I  STAINED  my  hair,  after  I  use 
Mrs.  Potter's  Walnut  Juice  Hair  Stain.  Every  single  hair 
will  be  evenly  stained  from  tip  to  root.  I  apply  it  in  a  few 
minutes  every  month  with  a  comb.  The  stain  doesn't 
hurt  the  hair  as  dyes  do  but  makes  it  grow  out  Huffy." 

•  Stain  your  hair  any  shade  of  brown  from -a  rich  golden 
brown  to  almost  black,  so  it  will  defy  detection.  It  only 
takes  you  a  few  minutes  once  a  month  to  apply  Mrs.  Pot- 
ter's Walnut-Juice  Hair  Stain  with  your  comb.  Stains 
only  the  hair,  doesn't  rub  off,  contains  no  poisonous  dyes, 
sulphur,  lead  or  copper.  Has  no  odor,  no  sediment,  no 
grease.  One  bottle  of  Mrs.  Potter's  Walnut-Juice  Hair 
Stain  should  last  you  a  year.  Sells  for  $1.00  per  bottle  at 
first-class  druggists.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Mrs. 
Potter's  Hygienic  Supply  Co.,  246  Groton  Bldg.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 


TRIAL  PACKAGE  COUPON 

Cut  out  this  coupon,  fill  in  your  name  and  address  on  dotted  lines  below 
and  enclose  25  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  and  we  will  mail  you,  charpes  pre- 
paid,  a  trial  package,  in  plain  sealed  wrapper  with  valuable  booklet  on 
Hair.  Mrs.  Potter's  Hygienic  Supply  Co..  246  Groton  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Stanhope- Wheatcroft 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

ADELINE  S.  WHEATCROFT.  Director 

ESTABLISHED    1893  SEND  FOR   PROSPECTUS 

Summer  Classes  now  in  Session.    Private  Lessons 
31  WEST  31  ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FRITZ  SHOULTZ  ®.  CO. 

Fancy  and  Theatrical  Cojtumrj 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  in  the  U.  S.  We 
carry  a  full  assortment  of  costumes  for  stock  plays  and 
comic  operas  and  can  supply  theatrical  and  amateur 
costumes  on  short  notice. 

262  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago.  111. 


MUSICAL  HANDBOOK  FREE 

Write  ut  what  musical  instrument  you  are  Inter- 
cited  in  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy.  Contains  illustration!, 
description!  and  the  lowest  prices  on  26,000  instrument* 
and  supplies  of  artistic  musical  quality.  Alio  much  valu- 
able information.  Our  name  for  44  years  baa  been  the  standard 

PIANOS,  VIOLINS,  MANDOLINS, 

lking  Haehlneiset*.  Every- 

is Bold  by  us.     Write  today. 
orld's  Largest  Music  Housa 
38  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


Band  InntrumenU,  Talkin 

thing  known  in  music 


.  . 

I  YON  &  I4PAI  Y    World's  Largest  Music  Housa 
LIUHQfc  I1CALI,  38 


THE  PAUL  GERSON  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  largest  Training  School  of  Acting  in  America. 
Has  the  shortest,  most  thorough  and  inexpensive 
GRADUATING  course  of  any  dramatic  school  in  this 
country.  Summer  term.  San  Francisco  school  re-opens 
August  :st.  Chicago  season  opens  Sept.  oth.  Send  for 
catalogue.  Address  for  both  schools 
Wbitoey  Opera  House  Building,  17-19  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 


We  Supply  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

Prices  Cut  in  Half 

tointroduce.  Dontbuy 
until  you  see  our  large, 
new  SO-pag-e  Band  in- 
strument text-book  B. 
Sent  FREE.  Write  tc-d»y. 
The  R  udolp  h  Wurli  tzerCo.^L 
3o7E.4thSt.C!nelnnitl.O  fag 


SUPERFLUOUS     HAIR     CURED 


VER-OZONE  is  a  delightful  French  toilet  preparation, 
which  absolutely  removes  all  hair  from  the  face,  neck 
or  anus.  It  is  an  ANTISEPTIC  EMOLLIENT  JELLY, 
daintily  perlumed  and  is  applied  as  a  cold  cream.  It 
is  absolutely  harmless  and  will  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  skin,  leaving  it  wonderfully  white  and  soit 
and  in  a  healthy  condition  Put  up  in  collapsible  tubes 
only.  Price,  $1.50.  SAMPLE  J-OR  ANY  Mil  D 
C\SE,  25C.  Money  back  if  unsatisfactory.  THE 
COKEl'X  CO.,  I>ept.T,l>etroit,Mich.,Sole 
Massaye  Cream,  Odeurdes  Fleurs  Dissolving  Powder 


Theatrical  Costumes 

Specially  adapted  for  STOCK  COMPANY  USB 
:     :     :     On  Eaiy  Ejnllnf  Ter»s     :     :     : 


VAN  HORN  &  SON, 


121 
PH 


N.    9th    Street 
LADELPHIA 


WHEN    WRITING   TO    ADVERTISERS,    KINDLY    MENTION    "THE   THEATRE    MAGAZINE" 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


vn 


COMPLEXION  POWDER 


Beautifieswithout  injuring  the  skin.  It  is  entirely 
iree  from  harmful  ingredients  and  is  prepared  of 
purest  materials.  The  Wooden  Box  ^f^jjf- 
retains  the  delicate  perfume  unti 
the  last  speck   is  gone.     Sold 
everywhere.     Insist  on 


I  Simple,  neatr 
\  most  practical 

and  durable.  , 

k  Not  shoe  leather .  but 
^specially  tanned  for  strops.      ,^^, 
^>  Will  keep  your  razor  in  perfect  form. 


ffi 


50 


KOKEN  BARBERS'        2308 
SUPPLY  COMPANY      OHIO  AVE. 
ST.LOUIS 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mrs.  Window's  Soothing  Syrup 

au  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MIV 
UON8  of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN ;  CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and 
Is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by 
Drngglsts  In  every  part  of  the  world.  BL  sure 
and  ask  for  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup," 
and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  eta,  a  bottla 


X.  BAZIN'S 
DEPILATOR.Y    POWDER. 

Guaranteed  to  remove  superflu- 
ous hair  from  trve  face,  neck  and 
arms.  A  reliable  and  absolutely 
safe  way  to  effect  a  cure. 

At  all  stores  or  by  mail,  postage 
prepaid.  In  sealed  packages  free 
from  advertising  matter,  5Oc. 

•E~D  FOR  OUR  LITTLE  PAMPHLET. 

For  ^, auty's  SaKf" 
HALL  <$.  RUCKEL 

215  Washington  St.,  New  York 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SOZODONT 


PROGRAM    CLOCKS 

for  automatically  ringing  bells  at  stawd  intervals  are  a  (treat 
modern  convenience.  By  their  use  any  number  of  bens  in 
any  number  of  different  rooms  may  be  rune  at  any  times 
desired  during  the  day.  Premiss  60  day  clocks  are  the  only 
60  day  clocks  manufactured  in  the  world. 

Also  Electric,  Synchronised.  Watchman's  end  Frying- 
pan  Clocks. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  627 

fflf  PHEH1ISS  C10CK  IMPmvWfltl  CO.,  De»l  62,  92  Chwbeis  SI,  UK.  City 


Debut  of  H.  Abbey  as  a  Showman 

(Continued  from  page  215) 


stalwart  tragedian,  rented  the  theatre  from  me 
for  one  month  during  our  absence  on  tour,  and 
acted  in  "Fazio,"  "Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Melamora ' 
and  plays  of  that  caliber.  He  was  Vulcan  lunged 
and  giant  limbed,  and  always  paid  his  people 
promptly,  although  it  was  gossiped  that  his  luck 
at  poker  with  the  gentlemen  in  his  employ  always 
kept  them  his  debtors. 

Returning  to  the  city  during  the  fourth  week 
of  his  engagement,  he  met  me  cordially,  and  in 
answer  to  my  question,  "How's  business,  Mac?' 
he  posed  tragically,  and  in  the  voice  of  a  bass 
stentor  declaimed:  "Business?  Business  in.  this 
theatre?  Why  man,  I  have  offered  every  classic 
temptation  from  'Macbeth'  to  'Fazio,'  only  to  the 
musicians  in  the  orchestra  and  to  the  ushers.  If 
I  had  put  on  the  'Last  Supper,'  with  the  original 
cast,  and  myself  as  carver,  it  would  not  have 
drawn  money  enough  to  the  box  office  to  have 
paid  the  waiters."  Of  course  that  settled  my 
hopes  of  Buchanan  renewing  his  term. 

On  rejoining  the  Worrell  company  at  Indian- 
apolis I  learned  that  the  theatre  in  Cincinnati  had 
closed  for  lack  of  patronage.  Consequently 
"wired"  the  agent  to  put  us  into  Akron,  Canton 
and  Springfield,  two  nights  each,  although  real- 
izing in  advance  that  with  thirty-six  people  in  the 
company,  the  receipts  would  fall  short  of  the 
expenses.  But  it  would  be  better  than  lying  idle. 
On  reaching  Akron  early  on  Monday  morning, 
I  found  the  main  business  street  on  which  the 
hall,  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  was  located,  did 
not  extend  beyond  a  couple  of  blocks.  The  shops 
were  mostly  small  with  little  old-fashioned,  low- 
set,  square  windows,  and  one  of  these  displayed 
watches  and  jewelry.  My  watch  had  stopped 
and  I  noticed  that  a  tall,  good-looking  young  man, 
clad  in  white  apron  and  in  liis  shirt  sleeves,  sat  in 
the  little  window  fixing  a  timepiece. 

He  arose  as  I  entered  and,  after  examining  my 
watch,  said  the  spring  was  broken,  and  that  he 
would  fix  it  right  away.     He  then  queried: 
"You  are  from  New  York?" 
Replying  in  the  affirmative,  and  with  an  eye  to 
advertising,   I   informed  him  that   I   proposed  to 
present   the   Worrell    Sisters   and   company   from 
the   New   York   Theatre   at   the   hall,   and   asked 
him   what   the   chances  were   for  business. 

He  responded,  "With  your  company,  fairly 
good." 

To  my  inquiry  what  he  considered  good,  he 
said,  "About  a  thousand  dollars  a  night." 

Noticing  my  credulous  smile,  he  said,  "Excuse 
me,  but  I  mean  business.  What  are  your  ex- 
penses?" 

To  this  I  answered,  "A  little  over  four  hundred 
dollars  a  night."  Then  he  asked,  "What  will  you 
take  in  cash  for  your  two  nights'  performances?" 
"A  thousand  dollars"  was  the  answer.  He 
thought  a  moment  and  then  retorted:  "See  here, 
I'll  take  a  chance  as  a  showman.  I'll  give  you 
eight  hundred  dollars  now  and  start  in." 

The  bargain  was  closed.  The  young  man  took 
off  his  white  apron,  went  to  a  diminutive  desk 
and  wrote  a  check,  which  he  handed  to  me,  say- 
ing, "That  settles  it."  The  signature  to  that 
check  was  Henry  E.  Abbey,  and  he  netted  five 
hundred  dollars  by  making  a  house  to  house 
canvass  with  a  bag  of  tickets. 

Our  tour  was  prosperous  but  trouble  arose  be- 
tween the  sisters  and  Jennie,  who  had  become 
wayward,  left  the  company  at  St.  Louis,  during 
a  performance,  and  went  to  New  York,  but  we 
got  alonar  without  her  and  also  at  Memphis.  It 
was  at  New  Orleans  that  I  apprehended  trouble 
with  Manager  David  Bidwell,  a  verv  square  man, 
but  who  rightlv  insisted  on  the  fulfillment  of  con- 
tracts. I  notified  Mrs.  Worrell,  who  traveled 
with  the  company,  that  as  my  contracts  contained 
forfeiture  clauses  for  non-appearance  of  princi- 
pals, Jennie  must  meet  us  at  New  Orleans  with- 
out fail.  She  did,  and  after  a  successful  two 
weeks  there,  I  headed  the  company  for  Detroit, 
and  on  arriving  there,  and  finding  Jennie  to  be 
an  uncertain  quantity  for  the  future,  I  paid  off 
the  company,  and  gave  them  tickets  to  New 
York,  thereby  disbanding  a  very  good  and  pros- 
perous organization. 


GREAT    BEAR   SPRING  WATER. 
For  the  Home  and  Office. 
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hair  is  caused  by  a 
germ,  hence  is  a 
regular  germ  disease. 
Hall's  Hair  Reneiticr, 
as  nou>  made  from  the 
"revised  formula,  " 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^_^_^_^  .s/ops  falling  hair  be- 
cauaeil  destroys  the  germs  which  produce  this  trouble.  It 
also  destroys  the  dandruff  germs,  and  restores  the  scalp 
to  a  healthy  condition.  R.  p.  Hall  &  Co.,  Naslim  N.  H. 


!  The  Best  Bitter  Liqueur  | 


(hderberg 

**    -jht  Worlds  Best 

&.  Bitters 


Other  bitters  lose  their 
vogue  when  "Underberg" 
Bitters  is  introduced.  Its 
delicious,  exclusive  flavor 
—  imitated,  but  never 
equalled,  fnakes  it  a  fa- 
vorite, but,  its  beneficial 
effects  as  an  instantan- 
eous tonic  and  "  bracer  " 
render  it  unique  as  a  stim- 
ulant which  is  wholly 
beneficial.  It  renews  the 
appetite,  aids  digestion 
and  is  among  the  choicest 
of  table  luxuries. 

Enjoyable  as  a.  Cockto.il 
and  Better  for  You 

The  tastiest  of  all  bitters  for  sherry  and  mixed  drinks. 

Over  6,000,000  bottles  imported  to  tbe  U.  S. 

At  all  Hotels,  Clubs  an't  Restaurants,  or  by  the  bottle    at 

Wine  Merchants  and  Grocers. 

Ask  for  UNDERBERG. 

Bottled  only  by 
H.  Underberg  Albrecht,  Rheinberg,  Germaoy 

LUYTIES  BROTHERS 

214  William  Street,  New  York,  Sole  Aitnts 


NO  PROFESSION   SO   FASCINATING 
AND   PROFITABLE 

I  teach  you  thoroughly  by  mail,  so  you  will  be  qualified  to  go  at  once  on 
the  stage.  My  course  is  complete  and  embraces  every  branch  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  become  a  successful  actor.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  on  the 
American  stage  have  taken  my  course  Send  for  my  FREE  beautifully 
Illustrated  book  which  explains  thoroughly  my  method,  also  pictures, 
scenes  of  plays,  actors,  and  actresses,  who  have  become  efficient  through  my 
training— mailed  FREE.  Address 

The  Henry  Dickson  School  of  Actlnj  310  Auditorium,  Chlcaro 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  CURED 

Electrorol  Mania**  Cream  Is  made  to  destroy  hair— and 
does  it.  Effects  only  the  hair,  not  the  skin.  Nothing  to  watch 
but  results.  Composed  of  two  cerates  which  are  applied  by 
massage  a  few  moments,  causing  atrophy  of  the  hair  bulb; 
thus  the  hair  never  reappears.  Contained  in  collapsible  tubes. 
Price  $2.00;  cure  guaranteed.  Sample  large  enough  for 
any  mild  ea*e  60  eenU*  Money  back  if  unsatisfactory. 

ELECTROZOL  CO..  Dept.  135 ,  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


Are  you  taking 

a  vacation ' 

Have  you  your 

supplies  ready  ? 

ONE  of  the  Sozodont  Seasons,  and  of  all  the  most  alluring. 

Let  us  remind  you  of  that  most  delicious  and  refreshing  of  all  toilet  prepara- 
tions,—fragrant  SOZODONT.    SOZODONT  prevents  that  hot,  thick  feeling 
of  the  mouth  caused  by  abnormal  acid  conditions  prevalent  in  hot  weather. 
The  alkalinity  of  SOZODONT  neutralizes  these  acids  and  destroys  the  germs. 
Your  mouth  will  not  feel  cool  and  clean  unless  it  is  perfectly  healthy  and  it 
cannot  be  that  unless  you  are  most  particular  about  the  dentifrice  you  use.  Grilty 
and  acid  dentifrices,  and  preparations  for  bleaching  teeth,  aggravate  rather 
than  alleviate  unhealthy  conditions.  There  is  no  virtue  in  bleached  teeth.  The 
most  beautiful  teeth  and  the  healthiest  are  those  of  a  pearly  lustre.  SOZODONT 
is  the  very  tonic  your  teeth  need.    Take  with  you  a  bottle  of  the  SOZODONT 
Liquid,  a  box  of  the  SOZODONT  Powder  and  a  tube  of 
the  SOZODONT  Paste.      This  will  surely  last  through 
the  vacation.    Use  the  Liquid  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  the  Powder  or  Paste  at  night.    This 
will  keep  your  teeth  and  mouth  in  perfect  condition,  and 
prove  a  real  refreshing  comfort  during  the  vacation. 
Sold  all  ol>er  the  *toorld.   At  every  first-class  toilet  counter 


WIN  A  WEBER  PIANO  AND 
$375.00  CASH! 


ONE    OF   THE    METROPOLITAN    PRIZES 


Pianos,  Automobiles,  Gasoline  Launches,  Boats,  Canoes 

Typewriters,  Jewelry,  Furniture,  and  many  other  valu- 

able prizes  will  be  given  within  the  next  few  months  to  the 

Metropolitan  Subscription  Agents 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  IS  LAUNCHING  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST 
SUBSCRIPTION  CAMPAIGNS  EVER  INAUGURATED  BY  ANY  PUBLICATION  ON 
THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

EVERY  SOLICITOR  FOR  THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE. 
The  value  of  prizes  to  be  obtained  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  subscriptions  taken. 
WE  DEAL  LIBERALLY  WITH  OUR  AGENTS. 

THERE  ARE  ENOUGH  PRIZES  TO  GO  ALL  AROUND  AND  EVERY  COMPETITOR  WILL  BE  A  PRIZE 
iVINNER. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIPTION  MEANS  A  PRIZE  AND  A  CASH  COMMISSION 


Y  SOMEBODY  ELSE 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  OR  JAPAN?    OR,  PERHAIS     YOU  WOULD  LIKE  A 
SOJOURN  AT  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  MOST  POPULAR  PLEASURE  RESORTS 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  is  placing  these  wonderful  prizes  WITHIN  YOUR  REACH  if  you  will 
solicit  subscriptions  for  it. 

YOU   WILL   MAKE   A   MISTAKE   IF  YOU    DO  NOT  WRITE   TO  US  TO-DAY  FOR  A  DETAILED  DE- 
SCRIPTION OF   OUR  PRIZE  OFFERS  AND  CASH  COMMISSIONS  TO  OUR  AGENTS 

THOSE    WHO    GET    THE    MOST    SUBSCRIPTIONS    GET    THE    MOST    VALUABLE    PRIZES      WE    DO 

S°  THERE   IS  A  CHANCE   F°R  Y°U   WHETHER  VOU   GE^ONE1 
YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  LET  THIS  GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  GO  BY.     START  WORKING  AT  ONCE. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  FOR  FURTHER  PAR- 
TICULARS-BUT  GET  BUSY  WITHOUT  WAITING  TO  HEAR  FROM  US. 


-_?JZA_C.5_Ai0J'.2__LHJ.S_tiN_E_Aj?D_  SJ£.D_T_0_US_PROPE_RL  Y      FILLED      OUT 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE,  3  WEST  29™  STREET,  XEW~YOR~~  '  ~T~ ' 

Kindly  send  me  further  particulars,  circulars,  etc,  concerning  your  offers  to  Subscription  Agents 


Name Town  or  City 


Maxims   of  the    Stage 

Compiled  and  Translated  by  Fred  F.  Sckradcr 


The  drama  as  a  work  of  art  is  simply  amena- 
ble to  the  rules  of  art — /.  E.  Taylor. 

The  drama  is  nothing  but  the  poetry  of  action. 
To  dramatize  a  subject  and  allow  it  to  develop 
as  an  action  is  one  and  the  same  thing — Ulrici. 

Who  can  describe  magnetism?  It  may  betray 
itself  in  the  sweetness  of  voice,  in  the  look  of 
the  eye,  in  a  smile,  in  an  abrupt  gesture.  For  in- 
stance, think  of  Adelaide  Neilson.  She  was  like 
the  blood-red  rose,  pulsating  with  life,  feeling, 
passion — a  complete  expression  of  all  that  is  in- 
spirational in  art. — Bclasco. 

A  picture  of  Raphael,  a  Greek  statue,  a  play 
of  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare  appears  insignifi- 
cant to  the  unpracticed  eye,  and  not  till  after  long 
and  patient  and  intense  examination  do  we  begin 
to  descry  the  earnest  features  of  the  beauty  which 
has  its  foundation  in  the  deepest  nature  of  man 
and  will  continue  to  be  pleasing  through  all  ages. 
— Thomas  Carlyle. 

There  are  people  who  insist  that  it  is  wrong  to 
bring  religious  subjects  upon  the  stage.  What  a 
mistake !  The  theatre  reflects  the  thoughts  of  a 
nation ;  it  is  incessantly  striving  to  embody  what 
is  beautiful  and  true.  Sometimes  it  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion,  and  must  wait  until  the 
right  moment  has  come.  This  was  the  case 
scarcely  twenty  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  relig- 
ious question  in  the  theatre.  Many  attempts  in 
this  direction  had  been  made,  but  a  superior 
power  checked  the  course  of  events  and  delayed 
matters  until  this  prejudice  had  expired.  Now 
public  opinion  is  more  conciliatory,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  religious  dramas  written  in  the 
last  ten  years  challenge  our  admiration  by  their 
grandeur  and  beauty. — Sarah  Bcrnhardt. 

This  conviction  that  there  are  no  ghosts  must 
not  in  the  least  deter  the  dramatist  from  making 
use  of  them.  The  germ  for  the  belief  that  they 
do  exist  is  inherent  in  every  breast,  and  more 
especially  in  the  breasts  of  those  for  whom  he 
writes.  It  depends  merely  on  his  art  to  make  this 
seed  blossom,  or  a  certain  knack  to  give  vitality 
to  the  ground  for  their  existence.  If  he  have  this 
at  bis  command,  it  matters  not  what  we  may  be- 
lieve in  everyday  life.  In  the  theatre  we  are 
obliged  to  believe  what  he  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Such  a  dramatist  is  Shakespeare,  and 
hardly  any  other  but  Shakespeare.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  his  ghost  in  "Hamlet"  our  hair  rises 
on  end,  whether  it  covers  a  credulous  or  incredu- 
lous brain.  Shakespeare's  ghost  really  is  an  ap- 
parition from  the  other  world.  For  it  comes  at  a 
solemn  hour,  in  the  shuddering  stillness  of  the  night, 
in  the  complete  investment  of  those  dark,  mysteri- 
ous accessory  feelings  with  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  and  think  of  ghosts  since 
the  nursery.  But  Voltaire's  ghost  is  not  even  fit 
for  a  bugaboo  to  frighten  children.  It  is  but  a  dis- 
guised comedian,  who  has  nothing,  says  nothing, 
and  does  nothing  that  would  make  his  imposture 
plausible.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  be 
appears  rather  tend  to  disturb  the  illusion  and 
betray  the  creation  of  a  frigid  poet,  who  would 
fain  delude  us,  without  knowing  how  to  go  about 
it. — Lessing. 


Serious  Plays  Lead 

New  York  City  theatrical  records  show  that 
out  of  each  100  plays  produced  thirty-five  are 
serious,  sentimental  or  problem  plays,  fourteen 
melodramas,  six  romantic  comedies,  twenty-two 
light  comedies,  twenty  farces  and  three  trag- 
edies.—A'.  Y.  Herald.  ' 


Stage  Dialogue 

Of  the  various  factors  which  make  for  success 
in  stage  work,  the  ability  to  write  effective  dia- 
logue must  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. For  dialogue  is  the  instrument  with 
which  the  dramatist  fashions  forth  his  thoughts; 
it  is  to  him  what  the  chisel  is  to  the  sculptor, 
the  paint  brush  to  the  artist. — Daily  Telegraph. 
London. 


Subsidized  Theatres 

A  continual  change  of  plays,  all  well  acted,  can 
only  be  secured  where  a  theatre  is  supported  by 
a  subsidy,  and  enabled  to  maintain  a  large  staff 
of  competent  actors  and  actresses.  Those  who 
would  find  a  temple  of  dramatic  art  where  the 
system  of  "runs"  and  "stars"  is  unknown,  where 
plays  are  mounted  and  characters  interpreted  with 
a  study  and  finish  that  approach  perfection,  where 
the  excellence  of  the  individual  is  valuable  for  its 
part  in  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  must  seek  it  at 
a  government-supported  theatre  and  not  else- 
where.— Gacctta  del  Popolo. 
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IX 


10,000  copies  sold  before  Publication  Day! 


Don't  miss  the  new  book  by  tbe  author  of  tbe   great  novel 


'THE   LION  AND  THE   MOUSE' 


THE 


End  tL  Game 


,.^_ 


A  human  slcry  of  American 
life  today 

by 

Arthur  Hornblow 

Editor  of  "The  Theatre  Magazine."  Author  of 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  (novelized  from  Charlet 
Klein's  play),  etc. 

"AS  IN  A  GAME  OF  CARDS  SO  IN  THE 

GAME  OF  LIFE ;  WE  MUST  PLAY  WELL 
WHAT  IS  DEALT  TO  US." 


A.  tremendous  story  of  love  amid  the 
fierce  clasK  of  modern  business  life.  Full 
of  intense  humanity  and  with  many 
dramatic  situations  which  keep  the 
reader  guessing  from  the  start.  Pre- 
sents a  heroine  as  fascinating  as  any  that 
has  appeared  in  fiction  since  Jane  Eyre. 


"Their lips  met  in  exquisite  embrace" 


464.  pages.     Handsomely  illustrated.     Richly  bound  in 
cloth  gilt.     $1.50* 

AT   ALL    BOOKSELLERS 

G.  W.  DILLINGHAM  COMPANY.  Publishers 

119  West  23d  Street.  New  York 


A  Satisfied  Advertiser 


Atlanta,  Ga.,June$th,  1907 
Mr.  Paul  Meyer, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Meyer  : 

The  June  number  of 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  on 
my  desk.  I  think  the  back  cover,  show- 
ing the  "dressing  room  scene  "  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  advertising 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The    entire   get    up    of  your  June 
magazine  is  exceptionally  good. 

Very  truly  yours, 
THE  COCA  COLA  COMPANY 

By  S.  C.  Dobbs 
General  Sales  Manager 


The  advertisement  mentioned  above   was   executed  in  our 

offices.     It  will  be  cheerfully  sent  to  any 

advertiser  upon  request. 


A  Superb  Portrait 

Maude 
Adams 

As  Peter  Pan 

VING  received  numerous  demands 
for  a  special  edition,  without  any  let- 
tering, of  the  charming  portrait  of  Maude 
Adams  which  adorned  the  front  cover  of 
the  February,  igo6,  number  of  THE  THE- 
A  TRE  MAGAZINE,  we  have  just  issued  a 
limited  number  of  this  portrait  lithographed 
in  colors  on  heavy  bristolboard,  size  14  x  16, 
ready  for  framing. 

The  edition  is  strictly  limited  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  price  %i.oo  each. 

The  pictures  will  be  forwarded  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  order  accompanied  by  check, 
postal  note,  currency  or  stamps. 

Address:  THE  7  HE  A  TRE  MAGAZINE  Art  Department 

26  West  TJiirty-Third  Street 

New  Fork  City 


Should  be  on  Everybody's  Dressing  Table 


Scientific 

Neutral 

Preparation 

Does  Not 

Color 
the  Hair 


Delicately 
Perfumed 

Not  Greasy 

Restores 

Curl  and 

Wave 


SOUPLINE 


(  Pronounce  "  Soopleen  "  ) 

Replaces  the  Brilliantines 

Gives  Brilliancy  and  Life  to  the  hair. 
The  best  stimulant.  Keeps  the  hair 
from  falling  and  removes  dandruff.  Pre- 
serves the  color  of  postiches,  false  hair. 
Superior  for  the  moustache  and  beard. 

For  sale  everywhere,  $0.50  per  bottle. 
Or  sent  post-paid  by 

26  West  33d  St.  CLEMENT  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
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"She  kept  to  the  side  of  the  hedge, 
raising  her  skirts  a  little,  for  the  grass 
was  long.  A  few  yards  farther  on  was 
the  gate.  The  soft  swish  of  her  silken 
draperies  as  she  stole  along  became  a 
clearly  recognizable  sound  against  the 
background  of  intense  silence.  Mache- 
son  had  been  leaning  against  a  tree  just 
inside.  He  opened  the  gate.  She  stepped 
almost  into  his  arms.  Her  white  face 
was  suddenly  illuminated  by  the  soft 
blaze  of  summer  lightning  which  poured 
from  the  sky.  He  had  no  time  to  move, 
to  realize.  He  felt  her  hands  upon  his 
cheek,  his  face  drawn  downward,  her 
lips,  soft  and  burning,  pressed  against 
his  for  one  long,  exquisite  second.  And 
then — the  darkness  once  more,  and  his 
arms  were  empty." 

— From  Oppenheim's  great  novel 
in  the  August  Pearson's. 

The  Illustrations  for  The  Missioner  are  by 

A.  B.  WENZELL 

The  only  way  to  be  certain  of  obtaining  this  splendid  issue  it  to  send  in  your  subscrip- 
tion now  or  order  at  once  through  your  newsdealer. 


THE  PEARSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Astor  Place,  New  York 


THE    THEATRE    MAGAZINE    BOUND 


Complete  Year,  1906,  $5.00  &  Copy 

A  handsome  volume  of  over  400  pages,  containing  the  12  numbers 
issued  during  1906  and  beautifully  bound  in  attractive  green  cloth. 

A  Book  for  Your 
Parlor-Table 

12  colored  plates,  1,500  engravings.  Notable  articles;  portraits  of 
actors  and  actresses,  and  scenes  from  all  the  plays  produced  during 
1906. 

TKe  Handsomest 
Magazine  Published 

The  most  sumptuously  illustrated,  the  most  splendidly  printed,  full 
of  anecdotes,  reminiscences,  and  stories  of  stage-life. 

In  Uniform  binding  with  the  above  volume  is  the  complete 

Price,  $25.0O 
18.0O 
15.00 
IO.OO 
6.00 


Year  of  The  Theatre  for  1901 

19O2    - 

1903 

1904    - 

1905 


The  magnificent  colored  covers  which  appear  on  each  issue 
are  all  bound  in  the  Yearly  Volume 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

26  WEST  THIRTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


COMING-GOING 

ALWAYS  USE 


TheOnlvlN 


ND  DIRT 
NO  OUST 


ND5MDKE 
NO  CINDERS 


A     DIFFERENT 
VACATION    PLACE 


101  Ranch 


affords  a  delightful  vacation  on 
the  largest  ranch  in  the  world. 

Real  Ranch  Life  and 
a  General  Good  Time 

Horses,  saddles  and  outfits. 
Also  private  rooms  and  com- 
fortable accommodation  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  furnished. 
For  rates  and  booklet  address 


MILLER  BROS. 

101     R-anch.    Bliss.    Oklahoma 


Queries   Answered 


The  Editor  ^vill  endeavor  to  answer  all  reasonable  ques- 
tions. As  our  space  is  limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  addresses 
furnished.  These  and  other  queries  connected  with  play- 
ers' purely  personal  affairs  will  be  ignored  henceforth. 

H.  M.  W.,  Boston,  Mass. — Q. — Will  you  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  career  and  rise  pt  Henry  Miller?  A. — See 
interview  with  him  published  in  the  June,  1905,  number 
of  this  magazine,  which  will  probably  give  you  the  in- 
formation you  wish.  - 

Denver,  Col. — What  company  is  Bruce  McRae  with  at 
present,  and  will  he  play  in  Denver  this  year?  A. — With 
Ethel  Barrymore  in  "His  Excellency  the  Governor."  It 
is  possible  that  the  company  will  play  in  Denver  this 
season. 

E.  L.  B. — Q. — Is  Amelia  Bingham  going  to  appear 
this  season  in  New  York?  When?  In  what?  A. — Miss 
Bingham  gave  a  few  performances  of  "The  Lilac  Room" 
at  Weber's  Theatre  in  April. 

C.  C.  D. — Are  the  Ben  Greet  Players  to  resume  their 
Shakespearian  performances  in  New  York  this  season? 
A. — They  played  a  four  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Garden 
Theatre  last  spring.  Q. — Is  Dallas  Anderson  still  with 
that  company?  A. — No.  Q. — If  not,  with  what  company 
is  he  playing?  A. — We  cannot  say. 

L.  J.  A. — Q. — Who  is  considered  the  most  popular 
actress  in  New  York  City  to-day?  A. — For  what  should 
be  obvious  reasons  we  cannot  answer  such  questions.  Q. 
— How  is  it  possible  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Miss 
Maude  Adams?  A. — We  know  of  no  way  by  which  you 
may  obtain  an  interview.  One  with  her  was  published 
in  this  magazine  for  September,  1903. 

A  Constant  Reader,  Davenport,  Iowa — Q. — Is  William 
Morris  that  gentleman's  real  name,  and  please  give  a 
short  biography  of  him,  stating  year  he  was  born?  A. — 
It  is  his  real  name.  Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  New  York, 
June  15,  1870.  He  was  educated  in  San  Francisco,  and 
made  his  first  professional  appearance  on  the  stage  in 
December,  1893,  in  "The  Girl  from  Mexico,"  under  the 
management  of  J.  M.  Hill.  He  made  his  first  marked 
success  in  Charles  Frohman's  New  York  production  of 
"His  Excellency,  the  Governor." 

J.  N.,  Pasadena,  Cal.— Q.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  title  of  the  poem  that  Miss  Olga  Nethersole  recited 
in  the  first  act  of  "Sapho"  in  Los  Angeles?  A. — We 
presume  that  you  mean  "By  the  Light  of  the  Moon." 

A.  E.  M.  and  A.  B. — Miss  Beatrice  Morgan  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  a  member  of  the  chorus 
at  Daly's  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  the  late 
Augustin  Daly.  She  was  sent  to  Chicago  to  succeed 
Blanche  Bates  as  leading  woman  in  "The  Magistrate.' 
After  this  engagement  she  returned  to  Daly's  as  under- 
study to  Mary  Mannering.  She  played  a  leading  part  in 
"The  Great  Ruby,"  and  then  appeared  under  the  man- 
agement of  Chas.  Frohman,  and  remained  with  him  until 
she  signed  with  Proctor  about  two  years  ago. 

An  Admirer. — Mr.  Sothern  was  recently  in  London, 
where  he  and  Miss  Marlowe  opened  their  season  with 
Sudermann's  "The  Sunken  Bell.  Your  last  question  is 
an  impossible  one  to  answer.  No  one  could  claim  that 
distinction. 

V.  P.,  Denver. — Q. — Can  or  will  you  publish  a  picture 
of  Miss  May  Buckley?  A. — Pictures  appeared  in  this 
magazine  for  April,  1900;  April,  1905,  and  May,  1904. 

Puzzled. — Please  explain  why  the  performance  of 
"Manon  Lescaut"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was 
announced  as  the  first  performance  in  this  country.  I 
am  ready  to  swear  that  I  witnessed  a  performance  of 
this  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  with  Sybil  Sanderson  and 
Jean  De  Reszke  in  the  cast.  A. — The  opera  you  saw 
was  by  Massenet.  The  work  with  the  same  title  but 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  this  season 
is  by  Puccini.  The  librettos  are  similar  although  not 
identical. 


A.    B/H.,    Stamford,    Conn.— Q.— Can   you    recommend 
to   me  a   couple   of  conservatories   abroad    (in    Paris)    and 
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a  couple  here  in  America  where  young  girls  can  have 
their  voices  trained  which  in  some  way  may  connect  them 
with  grand  opera?  A. — Practically  there  are  no  such 
institutions  save  the  government  conservatories  in  Europe. 
Of  certain  of  these  institutions,  such  as  those  of  Paris 
and  Brussels,  students  graduating  with  the  highest  honors 
of  their  class  are  insured  engagements,  in  Paris  at  the 
Grand  Opera  and  at  the  Opera  Comique  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  these  con- 
servatories, but  in  limited  numbers  and  when  very  young. 
There  are  no  such  conservatories  in  this  country.  You 
may  consult  our  advertising  columns  for  the  best  dramatic 
schools.  Nor  are  only  graduates  from  the  foreign  ones 
able  to  secure  operatic  engagements,  as  witness  the 
numerous  pupils  of  private  teachers  who  secure  such 
engagements. 

B.  G.,  Chicago. — Q. — Please  send  me  the  cast  of  "The 
Student  King"  as  it  was  played  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago? A. — -Francis,  the  Student  King,  Henry  Coote; 
Rudolph,  King  of  Bohemia,  Alexander  Clark;  Grumble- 
koff,  Frank  Hayes;  Merrilaff,  Thomas  C.  Leary;  Cupid, 
Dorothy  Buscher;  Klingel,  Detmar  Poppin;  Heinrich, 
James  E.  Feeny;  Wilhelra.  J.  R.  Phillips;  Frederick, 
Percy  Parsons;  Ferdinand,  Albert  Pellaton;  lisa,  Lina 
Abarbanell;  Fantine,  Eva  Fallon;  Lady  Anne,  Flavia 
Arcaro;  Milka,  Lenora  Watson;  Gretchen,  Eleanore 
Brooks;  Frieda,  Georgie  Brooks.  Q. — With  whom  did 
Miss  Louise  Gunning  study?  A. — Her  present  teacher 
is  Mr.  Arthur  Lorrason  of  this  city. 

M.  H.,  Brooklyn. — Q. — Is  an  actor  paid  during  re- 
hearsals? A.— No,  almost  never  in  this  country,  though 
frequently  in  England.  Q. — When  an  actor  is  under 
contract  to  a  manager  is  he  paid  a  salary  though  he  is 
not  appearing  in  any  production?  A.— That  depends  en- 
tirely upon  his  contract. 

A  Washington  Reader. — Q. — Did  Maude  Adams  ever 
play  with  William  Gillette  in  "Secret  Service"?  A.— No. 
Q. — Are  you  going  to  publish  a  picture  of  Fred  Eric  of 
the  Marlowe-Sothern  Company?  A. — We  may. 

G.  S. — Careful  perusal  of  the  daily  papers  or  accounts 
of  new  productions  in  them  or  the  dramatic  magazines 
will  give  you  the  names  of  managers  other  than  the  ones 
you  mention.  We  cannot  give  addresses.  Why  do  you 
not  submit  your  drama  to  one  of  the  various  play  brokers? 

F.  G.  P.,  Chicago. — Q. — Where  can  I  get  scenes  from 
"Beau  Brummell"  as  played  by  Mansfield?  A. — Write  to 
Messrs.  Meyer  Bros.  &  Co.,  26  West  33d  street,  this  city. 
Q. — Where  can  I  get  a  poster  of  Bernhardt  as  "Phedre  ? 
A. — We  do  not  know. 

E.  K.  B. — Q. — Can  you  tell  me  if  "The  Morals  of  Mar- 
cus Ordeyne  by  W.  B.  Locke  has  been  dramatized,  and 
by  whom?  Is  it  to  be  produced  by  Charles  Frohman?  A. — 
Yes,  under  the  title  "The  Morals  of  Marcus."  It  is  now 
being  played  in  London  under  the  management  of  Chas. 
Frohman. 

M.  L.  W. — Q. — What  is  the  difference  between  the 
old  and  new  schools  of  acting,  and  where  can  I  get  a 
good  book  on  the  history  of  the  drama?  A. — The  old 
school  was  declamatory,  somewhat  pompous  and  bom- 
bastic, adhering  closely  to  traditions,  both  as  to  speech 
and  gesture.  The  new  school  aims  for  realism,  natural- 
ness and  individuality.  Albert  Ellery  Berg  has  written 
a  history  of  the  drama,  of  the  world,  which  you  can 
probably  order  through  almost  any  book  store. 
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Look  It  Right 


in  the  Eye 


That's  the  way  you  treat  a  business  proposition,  isn't  it? 
It's  an  unprofitable  policy  to  dodge  the  issue. 
Now  the  issue  is— the  RIGHT  MEDIUM. 

You  know  from  your  own  observations  that  there  is  a  periodical  for 
every  class  of  people. 

For  the  class  known  as  theatre-goers — the  class  which  has  particular 
tastes  and  the  money  to  gratify  them — there's  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE. 

The  successful  career  of  .the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  understands  its  readers,  knows  just  what  they  want,  and 
gives  it  to  them. 

The  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  unique— distinctive— not 
only  as  to  its  art  and  literary  features,  but  also  as  to  its  circulation. 

It  isn't  a  medium  for  every  advertiser — only  for  those  who  have  the 
kind  and  quality  of  goods  demanded  by  high  class  tastes. 

That's  the  reason  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to  look  this  propo- 
sition right  in  the  eye. 

\{  you  have  goods  to  sell  to  the  luxury-loving,  play -going  public, 
then  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  the  Right  Medium  for 
you — the  medium  that  can  carry  your  message  directly  to  the  right 
people  and  back  up  your  statements  with  the  full  strength  of  an  ever- 
growing prestige. 

The  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  carries  the  highest  grade  of 
advertising  in  the  world  solely  because  its  readers  are  that  kind  of  people. 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

PAUL  MEYER,  Advertising  Manager 
ww<«m  -R«Pr««ntaf,v«  26  West  33rd  Street 

RICHARD  A.  PICK 
1SO3  Marquette  "Bldg..  Chicago.  III.  NEW    YORK 
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This  Great  Busy  Man's  Library 

is  made  up  of  the  six  best  known  and  most  practical  business  books  ever  published.  They  are 
printed  in  clear  type  on  highest  grade  antique  finish  book  paper,  handsomely  and  substantially 
bound  in  half  morocco  with  titles  stamped  in  gold  leaf.  These  books  are  uniform  in  size — 
5>^x8  inches — from  192  to  308  pages. 


SALES  PROMOTION:— A  book  which  deals  with  the  most 
vital  force  in  the  success  of  any  business — how  to  make  more 
sales— more  profit.  Not  written  exclusively  for  the  man  on  the 
road— but  for  the  entire  force.  The  clerk  who  does  not  read  it 
misses  a  chance  to  learn  how  to  earn  more  money.  The  men 
chant  or  manufacturer  who  reads  it  will  surely  want  to  place  a 
copy  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  has  anything-  to  do  with 
getting  business.  Not  a  word  of  theory  in  it— each  chapter  was 
written  by  a  successful  salesman  or  manager  of  salesmen. 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE:— For  the  man  who 

would  learn  the  art  of  writing  conviction  compelling— sales 
making—money  getting:  letters,  this  book  was  written.  And  it 
was  written — not  by  a  theorist — but  by  successful  businessmen 
who  make  their  living  by  writing  letters— men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded because  of  their  ability  to  put  conviction  into  the  written 
page.  They  give  you  the  knowledge  gained  by  hard  work  and 
long  experience. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  BUSINESS  LAW:- A  work  dealing  with 
the  practical  points  of  commercial  law  which  come  up  in  every 
day  business  life,  and  written  in  plain  understandable  terms  for 
the  busy  business  man.  "What  you  want  to  know,  when  you 
want  it"  is  the  keynote  of  this  work  by  Francis  M.  Burdick, 
Professor  of  Law  at  Columbia  Law  School,  than  whom  there  is 
no  higher  authority.  So  entertaining  is  the  author's  style  that 
it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  read  what  is  usually  obscured  by  a 
mass  of  technicalities  intelligible  only  to  the  trained  legal  mind. 


THE  CREDIT  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK:-Of  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  credits,  this  book  is  the  most 
practical  for  it  is  not  an  expression  of  the  ideas  of  one  man  but 
the  combined  work  of  twenty  credit  specialists.  It  gets  right 
down  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  —  it  deals  in  a  sane  common 
sense  way  with  the  very  problems  that  confront  every  nian  who 
has  to  do  with  credit  sales—  whether  manufacturing,  wholesale, 
retail  or  instalment.  Not  only  does  it  tell  how  to  determine  the 
credit  risk;  but  how  to  organize  a  credit  department,  either 
small  or  large;  how  to  keep  the  records;  how  to  handle  collec- 
tions. 

MANUFACTURING  COST:—  Not  a  description  of  the  indi- 
cate cost  system  of  some  great  manufacturing  plant,  but  a  work 
which  tells  you  in  simple  language  how  to  create  a  practical  cost 


cate  cost  system  of  some  great  manufacturing  plant,  but  a  work 

tells  you  in  simple  language  how  to  create  a  practical 
system  for  your  establishment.    Starting  at  the  very  foundation, 


.  , 

this  work  clearly  expounds  the  principles  on  which  your  cost 
system  must  be  baised.  Illustrated  with  page  after  page  of 
simple  forms,  readily  adapted  to  the  needs  of  your  own  business. 
Absolutely  the  most  practical  work  for  proprietor,  superin- 
tendent, foreman  or  clerk. 

TABLOID  SYSTEMS:—  A  collection  of  simple  business  sys- 
tems, briefly  but  clearly  explained,  which  will  help  solve  the 
difficulties  of  your  every  day  work.  No  theories,  but  really 
effective  systems  which  have  been  tested  and  found  practical  in 
actual  business.  These  systems,  for  which  the  originators  were 
paid  big  fees,  are  yours  for  the  mere  reading. 


One  of  these  books  will  be  sent  you  free — 

Simply  as  an  inducement  to  you  to  form  the  habit  of  reading  The  Business  Man's  Magazine— the  magazine  that  tells 
you  what  is  being  done  by  the  world's  most  successful  business  men,  and  how  it  is  done.  A  magazine  now  in  its  20th. 
year,  which  has  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  employers — which  has  shown  the  way  to  better  things  for  the  employe. 

If  you— an  employer— are  in  doubt,  read  what  Jno.  V.  Farwell  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  say: 

"For  the  enclosed  check  of  $110.00  please  mail  a  copy  of  The  Business  Man's  Magazine  for  one  year  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  this  company." 

If  you  are  an  employe— W9rking  for  your  employer's  interest,  and  in  the  hope  of  advancement,  read  this  letter  from 
B.  L.  Morris,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

"I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  now  employed  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  of  this  city,  a  position  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  have  held  if  it  were  not  for  the  help  ofthe  valuable  articles  published  in  the  Business  Man's  Magazine." 

Could  there  be  stronger  evidence — voluntary  evidence,  too — that  this  magazine  is  helpful  to  the  employer  and  employe  alike  ? 

IT  17  D  p*    1C  (  Simply  send  us  $1.00  the  regular  subscription  price,  and  we  will  send  The  Business  Man's 

llILilVC*  1O  )  Magazine  to  you  for  12  months  and  send  you  carriage  paid,  any  one  of  the  above  books. 

f^I  TR    {"iFFF*!?  1  *^r  '^  y°u  w'"  send  us  $5.00,  we  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  six  books  and  enter  your  name 

vxL/Ix  \jr  r  J_jIY    [  anci  the  names  offive  friends  each  for  a  years  subscription— six  subscriptions  in  all. 

If  you  want  more  proof  send  20c.  for  a  three  months  trial  but  do  not  look  for  this  book  offer  again. 

The   Business   Man's   Magazine        125  W.   Fort  St.   Detroit   Mich. 


ARE  YOU  ENGAGED? 


EVOLUTION    OF    THE    ENGAGEMENT    RING. 

By  Shef  Clarke. 
Photo  Gelatine  Print,  12x9  In.  PRICE     TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS. 

IF  you  have  ever  been  engaged,  if  you  are  engaged,  if  you  contemplate  being 
engaged,  or  if  you  know  anybody  who  is  engaged,  you  will  want  a  copy  of 
this  delicate  conception  of  one  of  the  possibilities  of  matrimony.     Thousands 
of  copies  have  been  sold  during  the  past  few  months. 

This  is  but  one  example  ofthe  PUCK  PROOFS.     Send  Ten  Cents  for  Catalogue 
with  over  Sixty  Miniature  Reproductions. 


Art  Stores  and  Dealers  supplied  by 

THE  ANDERSON  PUBLISHING  CO., 

32  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Address  PUCK,  New  York, 

299-311  Lafayette  Street 


Will  anyone  specially  interested  in  Maude  Adams 
write  to  Reader,  307  East  15th  street,  Honesdale, 
Pa.  ?  Q. — Can  one  read  back  numbers  of  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  at  any  New  York  public  library?  A. — Yes,  at 


Adams. 

Clarice  G. — Q. — Will  you  interview  Marie  Doro?     A. — 
Possibly. 


from   the   stage   alter   ner   marriage. 

G.  W.    R.,   Burlington,  N.  J. — Q. — In  what  numbers  o 
the    THEATRE    are     pictures     of     Mrs.    Leslie    Carter    a 


"Adrea 


peared   in  the   March,   1905,   number,   and 
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long  run  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  where  it  was  first  pro- 
duced in  February,  1906,  afterwards  at  Hackett's  Theatre, 
this  city,  then  on  the  road  this  season.  It  was  an  un- 


_  _ ,  _  __  _  i  me  roau  mis  aeasun.  it  was  an  un- 
doubted success.  Q.— In  what  number  of  your  most  ex- 
cellent magazine  was  it  criticised?  A. — Reviewed  in 
March,  .1906. 


Marcn,  .  LVUG. 

A  Constant  Reader,  Worcester,  Mass. — Q. — Will  you 
ever  publish  pictures  of  Mr.  Edmund  Breese?  A. — One 
appeared  in  this  magazine  for  September,  190fi,  and 


azine. 

F.  T.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md. — Q. — Has  "Man  and  Super- 
man" been  reviewed  in  the  "Current  Plays"?  A. — In 
October,  1905. 

J.  C.  F.,  Augusta,  Ga. — Write  to  either  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery or  Mr.  Stone  for  the  information  you  wish. 

E.  L.  S.,  Denver,  Col. — Q. — Is  there  any  agency  in 
New  York  which  handles  topical  song  manuscripts  as 
well  as  the  manuscripts  of  plays?  A. — Try  the  play 
brokers,  for  addresses  of  which  consult  our  advertising 
columns.  Otherwise  write  to  any  of  the  large  music  firms 
publishing  such  songs. 

I.    D.,    Washington,    D.    C. — Q. — Have    you    ever    inter- 
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na  m  Marcn,   190(5.  as      i-aust. 

B.   M.,   Lima,   Ohio. — Q. — Can  you  give   a  short   sketch 
f    Sir    Charles    Wyndharn?      A.— Sir    Charles    Wyndham 

__    i •  _    t  n  n     _'  J    _i    c .     j__i; I    c il__  " i: t 
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don  appearance  was  in  1865,  and  since  1876  he  has  been 
an  actor  in  and  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Criterion 
Theatre,  London.  He  was  made  a  knight  m  1902.  He 
built  and  opened  Wyndham's  Theatre  in  1899.  He  is  a 
brother-in-law  of  Bronson  Howard,  and  has  one  son  and 
one  daughter.  He  has  acted  in  German  as  well  as  English. 
B.  E.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.— Q. — Please  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  gambling  song  sung  in  "The  Virginian,"  by 
Mr.  Frank  Campean  as  Trampas,  and  also  where  I  can 

fet  the  song  if  possible?  A.— Write  to  Messrs.  Liebler 
Company. 

Anxious. — After  writing  a  historical  military  drama  (?1 
in  7  acts  and  35  scenes,  whom  can  I  see  to  produce  it? 
A. — The  extraordinary  length  of  the  play  would  seem  to 
make  its  production  out  of  the  question.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  advise  you  on  the  subject. 

A.  E.  D..  Aurora,  111. — O. — Will  you  publish  a  picture 
of  Mabel  Barrison?  A. — Perhaps.  Q.— Have  you  pub- 
lished any  pictures  of  "The  District  Leader"?  A. — No. 

An    Interested   Reader,   Jackson,    Mich. — Q. — How   long 
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"Everyman"  and   "Masks  and  Faces. 

E.  P. — Q. — Have  you  ever  published  pictures  of  Flor- 
ence Evelyn  Nesbit?  A. — In  December,  1903.  Q. — What 
will  be  the  price  for  that  number?  A. — $1.00. 

A  Busy  Bodv. — Q. — Where  can  I  get  pictures  of  the 
scenes  from  "Clarice"?  A. — One  scene  was  published  in 
the  December,  1906,  number  of  this  magazine.  For  others 
write  to  Chas.  Frohman.  Q. — In  what  number  of  the 
THEATRE  can  I  find  the  criticism  of  "Clarice"?  A. — In 
the  same  number. 

J.  O.  R..  Aurora,  111. — Q. — Will  you  oublish  a  picture 
of  Joseph  E.  Howard?  A. — Possibly.  O.—  Have  or  will 
you  publish  scenes  from  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"?  A. 
— Scenes  were  published  in  the  Dece'mber,  1905,  and 
January,  1906,  numbers. 

H.  F.  M. — Q. — Have  you  published  a  picture  of  Blanche 
Devo?  A. — In  the  December  numbers  for  1903  and  1003. 

C.  L.  S. — 0- — Outside  the  American  Academv  of  Dra- 
matic Art  and  the  Stanhope-Wheatcrnft  School  in  New 
York,  could  you  kindly  give  names  and  addresses  of  other 
leading  dramatic  schools?  A. — Consult  our  advertising 
columns.  O. — Where  was  Mr.  Dustin  Farnum  born?  A. 
— At  Hamp'ton  Beach,  N.  H.  O. — In  what  play  did  he 
first  appear?  A. — With  the  Ethel  Tucker  Repertoire  Com- 
pany is  as  definite  information  as  we  can  give  you. 

L.  G. — Q. — Where  can  I  obtain  a  picture  of  H.  B. 
Warner  playing  with  Miss  Robson  in  "Salomy  Jane"?  A. 
Write  to  Messrs.  Meyer  Bros.  &  Co.,  86  West  33d  street, 
this  city.  Q. — Have  vou  published  any.  and  in  what 
number?  A. — In  the  September.  1906,  number. 

A  New  Subscriber. — O. — Will  you  publish  a  full-page 
plate  of  David  Warfield  as  the  Music  Master?  A. — 
Six  scenes  from  this  play  aoneared  in  the  November,  1905, 
number,  and  two  photos  of  Mr.  Warfield  in  this  character 
in  the  December.  1906.  number,  also  a  colored  portrait 
in  May,  3J905.  0- — Will  you  publish  pictures  of  E.  H. 
Sothern  as  Hamlet?  A. — Pictures  in  November  and 
December  numbers,  1904,  showed  him  in  this  role.  0- — 
Of  Julia  Marlowe  as  Ophelia  and  Beatrice?  A. — 
So  many  pictures  of  Miss  Marlowe  in  other  roles 
have  appeared  in  this  magazine  that  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
publish  these  others  in  the  near  future. 
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In  Every  Family  a  Hundred  Uses  For 


Read  ThcThird  Kind  of  Cleanliness  in  each  Package. 


A  POWERFUL 
TIC   AND   DISINFECI 
NAL  AND   EXTERNAL 

us  AND  HARMLE; 

AND  CHEM.IC> 

EST  BROADWAY,  N.Y- 


[WATCH  IT  BUBBLE 


You  do  not  have  to  "wait  and  wonder"  if  Dioxogen  is  cleansing.  You  know.  You  can  see  it  work.  You 
can  feel  it  cleanse.  It's  delightful.  It  is  interesting.  Everybody  likes  it.  Every  demonstration  of  Dioxogen 
makes  a  convert. 

Dioxogen  by  its  prophylactic  cleansing  prevents  infection  in  minor  mishaps  which,  if  neglected,  might  develop 
seriously. 

As  a  mouth  wash,  Dioxogen  reaches  and  oxidizes  decomposing  food  particles  between  the  teeth,  in  tooth 
cavities,  between  the  gums  and  teeth,  under  and  on  the  tongue  and  elsewhere,  which  a  toothbrush  could  not 
possibly  reach.  As  a  throat  gargle,  it  bubbles  over  tonsils,  palate  and  tongue — delightful  sensation  — destroying 
bacteria  and  mechanically  removing  sources  of  infection.  As  a  prophylactic  cleanser  for  all  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  if  the  skin  is  broken,  Dioxogen  has  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities.  The  only  active  force  in 
Dioxogen  is  oxygen — the  cleansing  force  of  the  universe. 

Dioxogen  is  not  a  new  product.  It  has  been  a  success  for  many  years.  It  is  for  sale  everywhere.  Three 
sizes,  25c,  50c  and  75c.  Dioxogen  has  a  hundred  uses  in  every  family  as  will  be  seen  at  once  by  a  brief  reading 
of  "The  Third  Kind  of  Cleanliness"  in  every  package. 


In 

Sealed 
Original 
Packages 


Never  accept  Dioxogen  in  a  plain  bottle.  Demand  the  original  sealed  package. 
Don't  be  misled.  1  here  is  nothing  else  "the  same  as"  Dioxogen.  Reputable  dealers 
will  net  offer  you  anything  else  in  place  of  Dioxogen.  Avoid  inferior  substitutes  which 
have  a  dissgreeable  odor,  a  rank  taste  and  which  often  spoil  and  explode.  Be  par- 
ticular. Ask  for  Dioxogsn  by  name.  It  never  spoils.  It  has  a  pleasant,  whole- 
some, clean  taste.  The  genuine  is  made  by 
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I  On  the  Right  Trail 


You  have  hit  it  just  right 

if    your    Dentifrice   is 

the       world      renowned 

SOZODONT.    It  is  the 

best,    because    its    many   ingredients 
are  selected  with  utmost 
care    and    discrimination    and 
special    mission    to  perform    i 
perts,  using  just 


blended  by  ex- 
ic  proper  pro- 
portions to  give  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency to  the  product.  Nothing  is 
too  good  for  SOZODONT.  No 
expense  is  spared  to  give  the 
people  of  every  civilized  land  the 
finest  dentifrice  possible  to  make. 


Free  from  Acid 
Free  from  Grit 


Purifies  the  Breath 
Beautifies  the  Teeth 


SOZCDCNT  in  three  fcirr.r,  Liquid,   Powder,  Paste 


Are  You  Aware 

That  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  yearly  for  theatre  tickets? 
Between  the  source  of  this  golden  stream  and  you,  Mr. 
Advertiser,  stands  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  the  best, 
the  surest,  the  most  economical  medium.  With  an  extensive 
exclusive  circulation  among  the  people  who  pay  each  year 
those  millions  of  dollars. 

These  people  can  and  will  buy  the  best  that  is  offered  to 
them.  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  a  high  class 
medium  and  has  high  class  readers,  it  cannot  help  but  pay. 
It  does. 

Send  for  rate  card  and  particulars. 


ARE  YOU  ENGAGED? 


EVOLUTION    OF    THE    ENGAGEMENT    RING. 
By  She/  Clarke. 

Photo  Gelatine  Prinl.  12x9  in.  PRICE     TWENTY-FIVE     CENTS. 

IF  you  have  ever  been  engaged,  if  you  are  engaged,  if  you  contemplate  being 
engaged,  or  if  you  know  anybody  who  is  engaged,  you  will  want  a  copy  of 
this  delicate  conception  of  one  of  the  possibilities  of  matrimony.     Thousanas 
of  copies  have  been  sold  during  the  past  few  months. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  PUCK  PROOFS.     Send  Ten  Cents  for  Catalogue 
with  over  Sixty  Miniature  Reproductions. 


Art  Stores  and  Dealers  supplied  hy 

THE  ANDERSON  PUBLISHING  CO., 

32  Uniou  Square,  New  York. 


Address  PUCK,  New  York, 


299-311  Lafayette  Street 


Mme.  Nordica's  Plan  for 
an    American    Bayreuth 


Copyright   Aime   Dupont 

LILLIAN    NORDICA 

Lillian  Nordica,  the  well-known  opera  singer, 
recently  announced  her  intention  to  erect  on  ^  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  an  American  Bayreuth.  The 
prima  donna  has  purchased  a  site  of  twenty  acres 
hear  Croton-on-the-Hudson,  and  with  part  of  her 
large  fortune  will  put  up  a  building  to  be  known 
as  the  Lillian  Nordica  Festival  House.  The  opera 
house,  it  is  promised,  will  be  ready  for  its  formal 
dedication  one  year  from  next  summer.  The  slope 
of  the  land  is  such  as  to  afford  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre with  a  seating  capacity  for  5,000  persons. 
It  will  be  so  constructed  that  in  fine  weather  the 
roof  can  be  thrown  back  and  the  performance 
given  in  the  open  air.  The  theatre  will  be 
modeled  on  the  plan  of  Wagner's  theatre  at  Bay- 
reuth. an  account  of  which  will  be  found  on  page 
244  of  this  issue.  The  prices  will  be  low  with 
the  exception  of  twenty-five  expensive  boxes, 
which  will  be  rented  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  production  of  Wagner's  operas  in  English 
and  in  German  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  scheme 
planned  by  the  prima  donna.  She  will  erect  an 
American  institute  of  music  where,  "taught  by 
the  foremost  teachers  in  the  world,  American 
young  women  and  men  who  aspire  to  win  oper- 
atic honors  will  be  taught  every  branch  of  music 
and  given  a  musical  education  as  complete  and 
excellent  and  with  vastly  less  expense  than  they 
can  now  hope  to  get  abroad."  "I  know,"  the 
singer  admitted  in  an  interview  with  the  Xew 
York  Herald,  "that  my  singing  days  are  numbered. 
This  is  my  only  ambition  now.  I  want  to  see 
American  girls  with  voices  properly  started.  I 
want  to  save  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
terrible  fate  that  overtakes  so  many  of  them  who 
come  to  Europe  to  study  and  then  pass  out  of 
sight.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  matter  of  patriotism 
with  me  and  the  realization  of  an  ambition  I  have 
cherished  for  years."  To  quote  further: 

"Call  my  object  philanthropic  or  what  you  may. 
but  the  idea  of  founding  here  in  my  own  country 
an  American  Bayreuth  has  been  my  life's  am- 
bition. All  the  years  I  have  been  singing  I  have 
dreamed  of  such  an  institution.  Now  I  am  able 
financially  to  start  this  great  project,  which  I 
know  will  be  an  institution  which  after  I  am  dead 
will  continue  to  grow  and  enlighten  the  people  of 
this  country,  who  are  now  awakening  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  a  musical  education  such 
as  was  not  dreamed  of  ten  years  ago. 

"Here  in  America  young  women  and  men  save 
their  earnings  and  then  rush  to  Europe  to  take  up 
musical  study.  Thousands  go  every  year.  Some 
succeed,  others  fail.  In  most  cases  the  poor  stu- 
dents who  are  away  in  a  foreign  country  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  world.  This  country  can  provide 
everything  necessary  to  the  student's  education 
and  is  gaining  a  musical  standard  that  Europe 
has  always  had. 

"In  this  plan  of  mine  I  am  assured  of  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  men  and  women  of  wealth.  The 
latter  years  of  my  life  I  hope  to  give  entirely 
to  seeing  this  great  institution  grow  until  it  can 
have  no  rival." 


Nearly  half  the  plays  which  are  successful  at 
West  End  theatres  are  melodrama  thinly  dis- 
guised.— Daily  Express,  London. 

GREAT   BEAR  SPRING   WATER. 
None   Purer    Than    Great   Bear. 
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&^     Natucal  Mineral 

Sprind^ater 


• 


Three~<ruarterj  of  your  body  is 
',  boater.  T)o  you  drinf^cnough  tvater 
for  your  health  ?  you  should 
drink  not  tejj  than  one- half  gallon 
of  Hiatvatha  flafural  -5*p  rfn^ 
Water  etJery  day— the  Water  that 
docs  you  good.  It'j  feature's 

Bottled  at  the  Spring 
Order    Hiawatha   Today 

Served  at  every  first-class  hotel,  cafe, 

restaurant,    buffet,    the    leading    clubs, 

and    on    dining    cars    and    steamships. 

Distributors 


New,.  Cta.  .«*",.«  Hs^sa 

Diluth  Superior 

We  have  distributors  in  all  large  citi<s| 
throughout  the  world. 


REMEMBER 

The   Phvys  You   See 


AND   GET   A 


PLAY    DIARY 


This  handsome  scrap  book  enables  you  to  make  up  your 
own  souvenir  book. 

Size  10  x  14.  Beautifully  bound  in  silk  cloth,  gold  letter- 
ing, title  page  and  table  of  contents. 

Japanese  Vellum  is  used  throughout  the  entire  volume. 
Printed  headings  on  each  page. 

Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play,  thus  insuring 
to  the  collector  all  the  necessary  space  for  program,  pic- 
tures of  the  plays  and  players  and  one  page  to  write  his 
own  criticism  of  the  play. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of$3.OO 


The   Theatre   M&iga,zine  Co. 

26  W.  33d  St.,  New  York  City 


Lord  &  Taylor 


Wholesale  Distt  ibutors 


U 


Onyx 


LOOK.  FOR  THIS      "V^"""'      /      TRADE  MARK 
STAMPED  ON  EVERY  PAIR 


On  the  avenue,  aboard  ship,  at  the 
seashore,  or  wherever  fashion  or  fancy 
call  them,  the  well  dressed  women  of 
the  period  wear  '•'•Onyx"  hosiery. 

Either  of  the  following  qualities  will 
prove  satisfactory: 

No.  409K —  Women  s  Black  Gauze  Silk  Lisle 

Soft,  flexible,  glossy;  re-enforced  heel,  sole  and 
toe;  very  elastic.      Price,  50  cents  per  pair. 

Feels  Like  Silk — Looks  Like  Silk 
Wears  Better   Than  Silk 

No.  106 — Women's  Pure  Dye  Silk  Hose 

A  superior  pure  dye  Silk  Hose — renowned  for  brilliancy,  durability, 
elasticity  and,  what  is  most  pleasing,  the  extraordinary  range  of  colors, 
readily  matching  every  fabric  or  leather.  The  colors  retain  their  lustre 
after  repeated  washings,  while  the  fine  quality  of  Pure  Dye  Silk  Thread 
used  in  addition  to  re-enforced  heel,  sole  and  toe,  assures  the  purchaser 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  Price,  $2.25  per  pair. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to   Department  I  and  we  will  direct  you  to 
nearest  dealer  or  mail  postpaid  a  pair  of  each  style  on  receipt  of  price. 


Broadway     :     New  York 
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Important  Change  in  Life  Insurance !! 


HEREAFTER 


The   Prudential 

will  be  on  a  Non=Participating  Basis  Exclusively. 


The  New  Non=Participating  Policy 

Unparalleled  in  Its  Attractive  Features. 

Lowest  Premium  Rates. 

Contract  Clear  and  Definite. 

Liberal  Cash  Loans. 

Nonforfeitable  After  One  Year's  Premium  is  Paid. 

Automatic  Extended  Insurance  or  Automatic  Premium  Loans. 

Cash  Surrender  Values,  both  on  Premium  Paying  Policies  and   on   Paid- 
Up  Policies. 


Amounts  $1,000  to  $100,000. 


Every  Rate,  Value  and  Feature 
in  the  Policy  Absolutely  Guaranteed 


See  a  Prudential  Agent  or  WRITE  NOW  to  the  Hone 
Office  for  Full  Particulars  of  this  New  Policy  and  Rates 
at  Your  Age. 

Address  Dept.  37 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home  Office: 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Cassano    Ltd.,    London  MISS  B1LLIE  BURKE 

American   actres.   who   ha.   had  great  iucceM   in   London   and   now  engaged   by  Mr.  Frohman  as  leading  woman  for  John  Drew.     (See  page  230) 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  CURTAIN 


Season   1907-06. 


i,  Mr.  Drew;  2,  Mme.  Kalich; 
3.  Miss  Marlowe;  4,  Mr. 
Sothern;  5,  Miss  Adams;  6, 
Miss  Barrymore;  7,  Mr. 
Hackett;  8,  Mrs.  Fishe;  9, 
Mr.  Wilson;  10,  Miss  Anglin; 


THE  theatrical  season  of  1907-08, 
which  began  in  earnest  the  last  two 
weeks  in  August,  promises  to  be 
busy  and  interesting.  The  marked  dearth 
abroad  of  good  dramatic  material  has 
again  benefited  the  native  playwright,  and 
it  is  reassuring  to  note  in  the  lengthy  list 
of  plays  underlined  for  immediate  pro- 
duction that  the  American  dramatist  is 
once  more  well  to  the  front.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  average  theatregoer,  of 
course,  cares  little  who  writes  his  plays.  All 
he  wants  is  to  be  entertained.  But  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  our  drama 
that  the  day  seems  to  be  passed  when  the 
American  stage  was  forced  to  depend  al- 
most entirely  on  the  dramatic  output  of 
London  and  Paris. 

There  is  a  growing  taste  on  Broadway 
and  elsewhere  for  home-made  plays,  and 
a  growing  distaste  for  imported  pieces  re- 
flecting foreign  life  we  do  not  know  and 
with  which  we  have  little  sympathy.  The 
speculative  manager  has  done  nothing  to 
foster  this  taste  for  the  American  play. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  found  it  cheaper 
and  easier  to  go  abroad  each  year  and  pick 
out  the  most  successful  of  the  plays  which 
a  foreign  manager,  more  bold,  had  already 
tried  out.  He  has  exploited  the  ready- 
made  foreign  play  for  all  it  is  worth,  and 
he  has  long  treated  the  American  author 
as  a  negligible  quantity.  But  he  cannot 
afford  to  do  so  any  longer.  Such  Ameri- 
can playwrights  as  Augustus  Thomas, 
Clyde  Fitch,  Charles  Klein,  George  Broad- 
hurst  have  compelled  recognition  as  big 
money-makers.  The  success  of  these  and 
other  native  authors  has  created  a  large 
public  for  American  plays,  until  foreign 
plays  have  become  a  drug  on  the  market. 
It  is  a  healthy  reaction  which  should  give 
satisfaction  to  every  theatregoer  apart 
from  any  idea  of  Chauvinism,  for  it  has  im- 
parted a  new  impetus  and  given  a  new  in- 
terest to  our  stage.  We  have  been  sur- 
feited with  anasmic  English  comedy  and 
suggestive  Continental  farce.  Our  public 
wants  plays  dealing  with  vital  questions 
of  American  life.  This  country  is  big 
enough  and  the  phases  of  its  people's  daily 
activities  complex  and  varied  enough  to 
produce  a  potential  drama  the  possibilities 
of  which  as  an  educational  and  moral  force 


are  well-nigh  incalculable.  Our  social  life, 
industrial  conditions,  politics,  in  a  word  the 
drama  and  comedy  hourly  enacted  about  us 
— all  this  presents  an  exhaustless  and  fertile 
field  for  the  native  dramatist.  Our  authors 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  opportunity  and, 
judging  by  their  announcements  this  year, 
even  our  managers,  so  long  devoted  to  the 
foreign  play,  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  superior  qualities  of  the  home  article. 

The  program  for  the  season  is  long 
and  varied,  embracing  every  form  of  stage 
entertainment,  from  the  classic  plays  of  the 
ever  popular  Shakespeare  and  the  somber 
dramas  of  Mr.  Ibsen  down  to  the  extrava- 
gant burlesques  of  J.  J.  McNally.  Most  of 
the  managers  have  trump  cards  up  their 
sleeves,  and  nearly  all  the  stars  are  pro- 
vided with  new  plays.  The  ball  was  set 
rolling  at  Wallack's  as  early  as  August  5th 
with  "The  Time,  the  Place  and  the  Girl," 
a  strenuous  production  from  Chicago,  and 
this  was  quickly  followed  at  the  Astor  by 
"A  Yankee  Tourist,"  a  revised  version 
with  music  of  Richard  Harding  Davis'  old 
comedy,  "The  Galloper,"  and  by  "The  Alas- 
kan," a  "comic  opera,"  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker. Then  came  "The  Lady  from 
Lane's,"  a  musical  piece  by  George  Broad- 
hurst  and  Gustave  Kerker,  at  the  Lyric. 
Hattie  Williams  brought  "The  Little  Cher- 
ub" back  for  a  brief  season,  and  Maclyn 
Arbuckle  came  to  the  New  Amsterdam 
with  "The  Round-up,"  a  Western  play. 
Grace  George,  returning  home  after  a  suc- 
cessful engagement  in  London,  reappeared 
in  "Divorgons"  at  the  Lyceum.  Later  in 
the  season  this  interesting  and  ambitious 
young  actress  will  be  seen  as  the  heroine 
of  Ibsen's  drama,  "A  Lady  from  the  Sea." 
"The  Dairy  Maids,"  an  English  musical 
show  which  Charles  Frohman  has  brought 
over  from  England,  was  seen  at  the  Cri- 
terion, and  that  popular  comedian,  Francis 
Wilson,  appeared  in  his  new  piece,  "When 
Knights  Were  Bold,"  at  the  Garrick.  The 
revival  of  "The  Great  Divide,"  with  Mar- 
garet Anglin  at  Daly's;  the  production  of 
"Classmates,"  a  play  of  West  Point  life, 
with  Robert  Edeson  at  the  Hudson;  the 
opening  of  John  Drew's  annual  engagement 
at  the  Empire  in  "My  Wife,"  a  comedy 
from  the  French ;  and  the  production  of 
Martha  Morton's  new  play,  "The  Movers," 


II,  Mr.  Farnuin;  12,  Mr. 
Kdeson;  13.  Mr.  liellew;  14, 
Miss  Starr;  15,  Mr.  Bernard; 
16,  Miss  Doro  :  17,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner;  18,  Mr.  Mantell ;  19 
Mr.  Crane. 
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at  Hackett's,  brings  the  early  season's  happenings  up  to  date. 

An  important  event  will  be  the  production  of  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye's  poetic  tragedy,  "Sappho  and  Phaon,"  in  which  Mme. 
Kalich  will  be  seen  as  the  Lesbian  poetess.  These  days  when 
the  stage  delivery  of  blank  verse  is  a  lost  art,  it  seems  a 
risky  undertaking  to  attempt  a  work  of  this  character,  but 
.Mr.  Fiske's  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

.Maude  Adams  will  open  with  "Peter  Pan"  and,  after  a 
short  tour,  will  return  to  the  metropolis  to  produce  "The 
Jesters,"  an  adaptation  of  the  French  play,  "Les  Buffons," 
by  Miguel  Zamagois,  in  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared  re- 
cently in  Paris.  Another  important  production  to  be  made  by 
Charles  Frohman  is  "The  Thief,"  adapted  from  "Le 
Yoleur,"  one  of  the  successes  of  the  past  season  in  Paris. 
Kyrle  liellew  will  play  the  leading  male  role  and  Margaret 
Illington  the  name  part.  Ethel  Barrymore  has  two  new 
plays,  the  titles  of  which  have  not  been  made  public,  and  it 
is  also  promised  that  she  will  be  seen  this  season  as  Rosa- 
lind. William  H.  Crane  has  a  new  play  by  George  Ade 
called  "Father  and  the  Boys,"  and  Otis  Skinner  -will  be 
seen  in  an  adaptation  of  the  French  piece  "La  Rabouilleuse." 
Dustin  Farnum  has  a  play  by  Augustus  Thomas  called 
"The  Ranger,"  Marie  Doro  will  appear  in  an  English  play 
entitled  "The  Morals  of  Marcus,"  William  Collier  has  a 
new  piece  by  Paul  Armstrong  and  Sam  Bernard  will  be 
seen  in  a  new  play  by  Harry  B.  Smith  called  "The  Hap- 
piest Man  in  New  York." 

Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  will  not  act  together 
this  season.  Mr.  Sothern  will  continue  to  appear  in  Shakes- 
pearian plays,  and  later  in  the  season  may  be  seen  in  the 
role  of  Dundreary,  the  part  made  famous  by  his  father. 
Miss  Marlowe  has  a  new  play,  by  the  French  poet,  Catulle 
Mendes,  entitled  "Sainte  Theresa." 

Frances  Starr  will  continue  in  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho," 
and  later  may  be  seen  as  Juliet.  David  Warfield  has  a  new 
play  called  "A  Grand  Army  Man,"  with  which  he  will  open 
Mr.  llelasco's  new  Stuyvesant  Theatre. 

Virginia  Harned  will  be  seen  in  "Anna  Karenina,"  Clara 
Bloodgood  will  tour  in  Clyde  Fitch's  comedy  "The  Truth," 
William  Gillette  is  writing  a  new  play  for  himself,  Lillian 
Russell  will  be  seen  in  a  new  racing  drama  by  George 
Broadhurst,  and  Cissy  Loftus  will  appear  as  co-star  with 
Lawrence  D'Orsay  in  a  military  comedy  from  the  German. 
Henrietta  Crosman  has  a  dramatization  of  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  and  Amelia  Bingham  has  already  opened  in  a 
piece  called  "A  Modern  Lady  Godiva." 

Lulu  Glaser  will  appear  in  a  musical  play  by  J.  J. 
McXally  entitled  "Lola  From  ISerlin,"  Wilton  Lackaye  has 
a  piece  called  "Bruvver  Jim's  Baby,"  and  May  Robson  will 
be  seen  in  "The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary."  Charlotte  Walker 
will  appear  in  a  new  Belasco  production  and  Elsie  Janis  has  a 
play  called  "The  Hoyden."  Louis  James  will  make  a  production 
of  Shakespeare's  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  Robert  Mantell  also 
will  be  seen  in  Shakespearian  roles. 

Joseph  Coyne  will  be  seen  in  "Toddles,"  a  farce  adapted  by 
Clyde  Fitch  from  the  French,  William  T.  Hodge  will  act  in  "The 
Man  from  Home,"  a  comedy  by  Booth  Tarkington,  and  Dallas 
Welford  will  be  seen  in  "Public  Opinion."  Walker  Whitesides 
will  appear  in  "The  Magic  Melody"  and  Wright  Lorimer  has  a 
play  called  "The  Quicksands."  Mary  Mannering  will  continue 
to  act  in  "Glorious  Betsy." 


Matzene,  New  York  MRg      LESUE     CARTER 

1  open   at  the  Astor  Theatre  in  October   for  a  season   of  twelve  weeks.      Mrs.   Carter 
two    new    plays,    and    she    will    form    a    repertoire    comprising    "Zaza,"    "Du    Barry" 

and    "Adrea" 


Will 
has 


James  K.  Hackett  will  be  seen  in  Alfred  Sutro's  comedy,  ''John 
Gladye's  Honor,"  and  later  in  "Mr.  George,"  a  piece  produced 
in  London  by  Mr.  Hawtry.  Mr.  Hackett  will  also  make  several 
special  productions.  One  is  "The  Masquerader,"  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston's  novel;  another  is  "The  House 
of  the  Thousand  Candles,"  also  a  dramatized  novel,  and  the  third 
is  "The  Servant  in  the  House,"  by  Charles  Ramm  Kennedy. 
Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  and  "The  Girl  Behind  the  Counter," 


with  Lew  Fields  in  the  stellar  role,  are  also  scheduled  by  Mr. 
Hackett. 

Among  other  special  productions  to  come  are  "The  Right  of 
Way,"  a  dramatization  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  novel  by  Eugene 
Presbrey.  and  "The  Galilean's  Victory,"  a  new  play  by  Henrv 
Arthur  Jones  which  Klaw  and  Erlanger  will  present.  Then  we 
shall  have  also  "The  Merry  Widow"  and  "Tom  Jones,"  two 
operatic  pieces  which  have  been  highly  successful  abroad  and 
which  Mr.  Savage  has  imported. 

Charles  Klein  has  written  a  new  play  called  "The  Stepchild" 
which  Mr.  Harris  will  produce,  Clyde  Fitch  has  a  comedy  which 
he  calls  "Bluff,"  Henry  Blossom  is  the  author  of  a  piece  for 
Elsie  Janis  entitled  "Miss  Philura,"  and  Edwin  Milton  Royle 
has  a  play  called  "The  Struggle  Everlasting."  Virginia  Frame 
and  Margaret  Mayo  are  co-authors  of  a  play  of  girl  college  life 
which  C.  B.  Dillingham  will  produce,  and  Charming  Pollock  has 
dramatized  Egerton  Castle's  story  "The  Secret  Orchard." 

Alberta  Gallatin  will  star  in  "Judith  of  the  Plains,"  Blanche 
Ring  and  Alex  Carr  will  co-star  in  a  new  piece  by  Sidney  Rosen- 
feld,  DeWolf  Hopper  will  be  seen  in  a  new  play  and  Louise 
Gunning  will  appear  in  "Le  Paradis  de  Mahomet." 
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KNICKERBOCKER.     "THE   ALASKAN."     Comic  Opera  in  a  prologue 
and  two   acts.     Book  and   lyrics  by   Joseph   Blethen.     Music   by   Harry 
Girard.     Produced  August  12  with  this  cast: 
Richard    Atwater .^:..Harr?    Girard       U.   S. Mail^Driver M._V. 


"The  Alaskan"  is  no  better  and  perhaps  no  worse  than  any  of 
•ts  kind.  It  is  a  string  of  gewgaws  and  beads  to  which  primitive 
minds  attach  importance  and  for  which  multitudes  of  people  will 
exchange  their  valuable  time  for  what  is  practically  nothing.  In 
common  with  all  pieces  of  its  kind,  novelty  is  the  ingredient 
counted  upon  to  please  audiences  who  would  be  soon  sated  by  re- 
petition and  emptiness.  Perhaps  no  other  "comic"  opera  has  had 
a  Totem  pole  song,  with  grotesque  figures  nine  feet  high.  It  is  all 
grotesquely  new  and  eminently  adapted  to  childish  minds.  The 
present  degeneracy  in  American  comic  opera  is  evidently  due  to 
the  preponderant  influence  and  activity  of  the  stage  manager  and 
the  ballet  master.  The  action,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  excuse  for 
song  and  dance.  That  many  of  these  songs  and  dances  are  allur- 


ing, we  must  admit,  but  the  absence  of  real  story  and  connected 
action  leaves  no  impression  that  remains  in  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators for  much  more  than  a  passing  moment.  There  is  no  true 
sentiment,  no  substance,  no  reality  in  these  operas ;  and  this  is 
amazing  in  view  of  the  enormous  energies  combined  to  make  such 
on  entertainment.  It  is  water  spilled  in  the  sand.  It  is  the  yellow 
lournalism  of  music  as  well  as  of  drama.  Yellow  journalism  may 
be  defined  as  that  which  cares  nothing  for  truth  and  facts  so  that 
the  elements  of  novelty  and  momentary  sensation  are  provided. 
The  vitality  of  youth  in  dance  and  song  are  always  pleasing,  and 
this  opera  provides  these  things,  as  do  all  pieces  of  its  kind. 


ASTOR.     "A   YANKEE   TOURIST." 
Harding  Davis.     Lyrics  by  Wallace 
Produced  August   12  with  this  cast : 
Copeland    Schuyler.  .Raymond     Hitchcock 

Kirke   Warren Harry    West 

Mr.    Hewitt Wallace    Beery 

Captain    Anstruther Phillip    Smalley 

Mr.    Griggs Herbert    Cawthorn 

Billy    Ashe E.    R.    Phillips 

Captain     O'Malley Harry     Lane 

Colonel   Osten E.    Percy   Parsons 


Musical    farce.      Book    by    Richard 
Irwin.     Music   by   Alfred  G.   Robyn. 


Innkeeper M.    W.    Rale 

Grace   Whitney Flora  Zabelle 

Blanche    Bailey Helen    Hale 

Mrs.    Sybil   Schwartz.  .  Susie   F.   Cawthorn 

Chief    Steward Eva    Fallon 

A   Greek   Girl Mabel   Breen 

Captain    Mouzaffer Frederick    Corbin 

Crown  Prince  of  Greece,  W.  M.  Cheesman 


(Continued  on  page  x~) 


Billie  Burke — John  Drew's  New  Leading  Woman 


N  English  leading  woman  for  John  Drew !  How  re- 
markable !"  cried  the  gossips  of  the  footlights.  They,  as 
most  other  gossips,  were  inaccurate  in  their  statements. 

The  young  woman  who  is  about  to  tread  that  charmed  path 
which  the  proverb  of  the  Rialto  declares  begins  with  being  John 
Drew's  leading  woman  and  leads  straight  to  stardom,  they  citing 
the  route  pursued  by  Maude 
Adams,  by  Isabel  Irving, 
by  Ida  Conquest,  by  Mar- 
garet Illington,  is  Miss 
Billie  Burke.  She  comes 
from  England  to  play  the 
leading  female  role  in 
John  Drew's  latest  vehicle, 
"My  Wife,"  but  she  had 
gone  to  England  from 
America.  She  is,  in  fact, 
an  American  girl. 

The  family  annals  re- 
corded in  the  ponderous 
Bible  heirloom  prove  that 
she  was  born  in  this  coun- 
try. The  record  further 
proves  that  she  is  of  the 
delightful  age  of  twenty- 
two.  The  latter  part  of  this 
statement  of  the  family 
record  is  corroborated  in 
her  photographs.  The 
face  is  genuinely  youthful. 
Its  Americanism  is  also 
revealed  by  a  piquancy 
we  may  seek,  but  rarely 
find,  in  an  English  wom- 
an's face.  But  the  charm 
of  Billie  Burke  has  broken 
down  international  bar- 
riers, has  defied  interna- 
tional prejudices.  In  token 
of  this  is  The  King's 
statement :  "If  some  enter- 
prising newspaper  were  to 
take  the  vote  of  its  readers 
for  the  prettiest  actress  at 
present  on  the  English 
stage,  beyond  a  doubt 
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WRIGHT 
In    his   new   play, 


Miss  Billie  Burke  would  take  a  high  place  in  the  poll,  if,  indeed, 

she  did  not  come  out  at  the  head." 

An  English  writer  sends  greetings  to  American  theatregoers 

and  says :  "You  will  be  sure  to  like  Billie  Burke.    She  is  brilliant, 

beautiful  and  bewitching.     And  she   has  earned  her  successive 

advancement  by  grit,  ability  and  hard  work." 

Miss  Burke  made  her 
debut  in  Vienna  six  years 
ago  in  a  pantomime 
sketch.  Subsequently  she 
toured  the  Continent.  At 
Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg they  called  her  La 
Belle  Petite  Americaine. 
Her  first  appearance  in 
London  was  at  the  Pa- 
vilion Music  Hall,  where 
she  enjoyed  the  same  sway 
so  long  enjoyed  by  Cecelia 
Loftus,  known  to  the 
poetic  of  its  frequenters  as 
"The  Princess  Regnant." 
George  Edwards  came  to 
the  music  halls,  saw  the 
little  American,  and  en- 
gaged her  for  "The 
School  Girl."  His 
prophecy,  "The  little  Burke 
will  capture  the  English 
upper,  as  she  has  the 
lower,  classes,"  was  veri- 
fied when  she  sang  Leslie 
Stuart's  lilting,  little  song, 
the  best  ballad  he  ever 
wrote,  My  Little  Canoe. 
As  laundry  maid  in  "The 
Duchess  of  Dantzig"  she 
won  further  success.  She 
succeeded  Edna  May  in 
"The  Belle  of  Mayfair." 

From  musical  comedy 
Billie  Burke  evolved  into 
refined  legitimate  comedy, 
appearing  with  Charles 
Hawtry  in  "Mrs.  Ponder- 
bury's  Past.'1-  X. 

LORIMER 

"The    Quicksands" 
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EDNA    WALLACE    HOPPER 

Will    be    seen    this    season    in    a    new    operetta    to    be 
produced    on     Broadway 


RICHARD   BENNETT 

Recently    supported    Grace    George    in    her    London    pro- 
duction   of   "Divorcons" 


CLARA   BLOODGOOD 

Will     star     this     season     in     Clyde     Fitch's     comedy. 
"The   Truth'1 


Mme.   Nazimova   to   Enact   Her   Ideal   Woman 

"My  ideal  woman  is  Hilda  in  The  Master  Builder.'  She  was  to  the  architect  what  a  woman  should  be  to  a  man,  the  man  she  has  chosen,  his 
inspiration.  Most  women  do  not  want  to  be  a  man's  inspiration.  They  want  to  be  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  in  one  word,  his  comfort.  Women 
of  the  type  of  Hilda  are  a  man's  ever-inspiring  companions." — Alia  Nazimova  in  an  interview  in  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 


MME.  NAZIMOVA'S  long  cherished  desire  to  impersonate 
Ibsen's  Hilda  will  soon  be  gratified.  The  actress  will 
open  her  season  with  "The  Master  Builder"  at  the  Bijou 
early  this  month  (September). 

This  drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen  is  practically  a  novelty  to  Ameri- 
can theatregoers.  The  play  had  one  presentation  by  the  students 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  in  1900;  it  was  among 
the  brief  eccentricities  of  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  in  1905, 
and  the  Russian  players  included  it  in  their  repertoire  during  the 
winter  of  1905-6.  "The  Master  Builder"  is  classed  with 
"Ghosts,"  "The  Doll's  House"  and  "Hedda  Gabler"— the  supreme 
productions  of  Ibsen's  mind.  The  ultra-symbolism  of  "When  We 
Dead  Awaken"  had  not  yet  become  an  obsession  with  the  great 
Scandinavian,  and  it  is  possible  to  consider  the  play  as  a  drama 
dealing  with  character  and  emotion. 

As  is  usual  in  all  the  Ibsen  plays,  the  dramatic  complication 
has  begun  long  before  the  curtain  rises.  Years  back,  the  ancestral 
home  of  Mrs.  Solness  had  been  burned.  At  the  same  time, 
through  her  mistaken  sense  of  duty — that  relentless  idea  which 
pursues  so  many  of  Ibsen's  characters — the  couple  are  left  child- 
less. The  fire  afforded  the  Master  Builder  an  opportunity  which 
his  practical  business  acumen  promptly  seized,  and  from  this  be- 
ginning Halvard  Solness  rose  to  wealth  and  success.  Once,  he 
built  a  church-tower  which  was  of  such  a  dizzy  height  that  when, 
in  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  he  mounted  to  its  pinnacle 
and  placed  a  wreath  there,  he  gained  a  great  reputation  for  brav- 
ery and  daring.  Flushed  with  his  success,  he  lightly  kissed  a 


little  girl  whose  admiring  eyes  pleased  him,  promising  to  return 
in  ten  years  to  carry  her  off — "like  a  troll" — and  buy  her  a  king- 
dom with  castles  in  Spain.  Now  he  has  reached  middle  age;  he 
has  overridden  those  who  stood  in  his  way;  even  his  wife  has 
been  sacrificed  to  his  success.  He  sits  in  his  House  of  Achieve- 
ment and  learns  fear;  he  has  time  to  acquire  what  Hilda  calls 
"a  dizzy  conscience."  He  hears  the  younger  generation  knocking, 
knocking  at  his  door.  And  then  the  door  opens  and  Hilda 
Wangel,  the  woman,  comes  to  claim  the  kingdom  which  he  prom- 
ised to  Hilda  Wangel,  the  child. 

Hilda  scoffs  at  his  scruples,  allays  his  fears,  forces  him  to  rec- 
ognize the  talent  of  the  son  of  a  man  whom  his  success  had 
ruined;  she  believes  in  him,  inspires  him  and,  of  course,  loves 
him.  Solness  sees  in  her  the  very  thing  he  dreads — youth;  and, 
pathetically,  loves  her  for  it.  She  taunts  him  for  his  feeble 
conscience.  "You  should  be  a  Viking,"  she  tells  him ;  but  her  own 
conscience  awakens  and  she  decides  to  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

HILDA  :     I   am  going  away. 

SOLNESS  :     But  I  won't  allow  you  to. 

HILDA:     What  am  I  to  do  here  now? 

SOLNESS  :    Simply  to  be  here,  Hilda. 

HILDA  :     Oh,  thank  you.     You  know  how  that  would  end. 

SOLNESS  :     So  much  the  better. 

HILDA  :  /  can't  do  any  harm  to  one  I  know.  I  can't  take  away  any- 
thing that  belongs  to  her —  A  stranger,  yes !  for  that's  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.  A  person  I've  never  set  eyes  on.  But  one  that  I've 
come  into  close  contact  with.  No !  Oh,  no !  Ugh ! Oh,  Mr.  Sol- 
ness,  you  know  quite  well  what  the  end  would  be.  And  that's  why 
I'm  going  away. 
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SOLNESS  :  And  what's  to  be- 
come of  me  when  you're  gone? 
What  shall  I  have  to  live  for 

then? The  troll  within  me 

has  drawn  all  the  life-blood  out 
of  Aline —  -  And  now  she's 
dead — for  my  sake.  And  I  am 
chained  to  a  dead  woman.  / — 
7  who  ctuinot  live  without  joy 
in  life ! 

He  has  come  to  believe 
that  the  fatal  fire  was  due 
in  part  to  his  negligence, 
in  part  to  his  mastering  de- 
sire that  it  should  happen. 
So  he  builds  no  more 
churches,  only  "cosy,  hap- 
py homes  for  mother  and 
father  and  for  the  troop  of 
children."  He  has  an  al- 
most morbid  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  his  un- 
lovable wife,  who  broods 
over  the  loss  of  her  home, 
her  two  sons  and  the  nine 
dolls  that  she  had  carried 
under  her  heart  "like  little 
unborn  children."  She  is 
of  his  generation,  and  she 
sees  and  accepts  the  com- 
ing of  age;  he  will  not. 
But  he  has  built  for  her  a 
new  home.  "That  shall 
never  be  a  home  for  me," 
he  tells  Hilda,  and  plans 
the  little  empty  nurseries 
which  she  wishes. 

The  house  is  all  but  com- 
pleted. Hilda  calls  to  him 
from  among  the  visions  of  her  confident  youth.  He  shall  place 
the  wreath  on  the  tower,  just  as  he  did  once  before,  and  then 
they — he  and  Hilda — will  enter  into  their  kingdom,  where  they 
will  build  only  "the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world — castles  in  the 
air."  Solness  fears  the  height,  he  grows  dizzy  at  the  thought ; 
he  knows  his  limitations.  Hilda  sees  none;  he  -must  conquer. 
So  the  Master  P.nilder  mounts  the  tower,  achieves  the  impossible 
and  tumbles  headlong  to  the  ground  while  Hilda  cries  in  triumph  : 
"My — i»v  Master  Builder!" 

The  dialogue  is  filled 
with  what  Maeterlinck 
calls  "the  secondary  in- 
tention." An  uncler- 
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current  of  meaning  flows 
through  almost  every 
speech.  Mrs.  Alving's 
catch-phrase,  "the  joy  of 
life,"  Nora's  "miracle," 
Hedda's  "vine-leaves,"  be- 
come Hilda's  "harps  in  the 
air."  She  is  an  eerie 
character,  this  Younger 
Generation  which  came 
knocking  at  the  Master 
Builder's  door.  She  is 
Youth,  unafraid,  dreaming 
of  great  deeds  and  unthink- 
ing as  Youth  is  always. 
Well  might  Solness — the 
Older  Generation — have 
feared  her  audacity,  for 
though  she  inspired  him,  it 
was  with  a  cruel  inspira- 
tion which  urged  him  to 
achievement  beyond  his 
powers.  Perhaps  Ibsen 
himself  heard  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps  of  the 
Younger  Generation  and 
dreaded  lest  he,  too,  hear 
the  knock.  He  gave  the 
play  a  poignant  pathos — it 
is  his  version  of  April  and 
November — of  the  old  and 
the  new,  "and  never  the 
two  shall  meet." 

"I  do  not  think  of  'The 
Master  Builder'  as  a  sym- 
bolic play,"  said  Mme. 
Nazimova  the  other  day  to 
the  present  writer  during 
an  interval -at  rehearsal.  To  me  it  is  intensely  realistic.  Sym- 
bolism there  may  be  in  the  dialogue,  but  in  the  characters — no. 
I  see  but  two  symbols  in  the  play- — the  tower,  signifying  Achieve- 
ment, and  the  nine  dolls  of  poor  Mrs.  Solness — the  instinct  of 
undying  Motherhood.  But  the  tower  and  the  dolls  were  real 
things,  too. 

"And  Hilda,  imaginative,  what  you  call  high-strung,  why 
should  she  not  have  thought  she  heard  harps  in  the  air?  Oh,  I 
am  quite  sure  she  heard  them !  There  is  more  of  the  true  Ibsen 
in  this  play,  I  think. 
than  in  any  other  of  his 
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MLLE.   DAZIE  AND  MR.   TAKEZAWA  OF  JAPAN   IN   "THE  JIU-JITSU   WALTZ"   AT   THE   JARDIN    DE   PARIS 


1,  Show  Girls:     Eloise   Reed,   Flora  Paulin,  Alice  Loasby,   Pearl   Girard,   Vivienne   Fraser,    Lillian    Norton,    Genevieve    Reed;    2,    Edward    Martindell;    3,    the    Reed    Sisters;    4, 

"    ikan,"  in  the  title  role;  5,  Anne  Adair;   6,   Eskimo  Girls:    Daisy  Lucas,   May  Murray,   Ida  Gabnelle,   Marjory  Ganes,    Pearl   Gabnelle;    T, 


Harry  Girard,  composer  of  "The  Alaska 


Agnes  Cain  Brown 


"The  Alaskan,"  Comic  Opera  by  Joseph  Blethen  and  Harry  Girard  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre 
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The  Stage -Instinct 


Standford,  Louisville,  Ky, 

GERTRUDE  COGHLAN 

Miss  Coghlan,   who  is  a  niece  of  Rose  and  Charles   Coghlan,   spent  the  summer   fish- 
ing at  her  country  place,  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  named  after  the  role  she  plays 
in    "The  Lion   and   the   Mouse" 


THE  stage-instinct  in  man  is  profounder  than  the  instinct 
for  the  written  word.  Books  bring  life  to  us  at  second 
hand.  Painting  gives  us  colored,  speechless  images  of 
life ;  music  renders  us  in  sounds  the  pains,  the  joys  of  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  the  fire-tipped  fingers  of  the  lords  of  harmony 
and  dissonance  shaping  as  in  a  dream  their  magic  pictures  on 
the  sinister  and  ill-lighted  background  of  human  destiny.  The 
stage  alone  reproduces  to  the  eye  and  ear  the  very  gesture  of 
woe,  the  cry  of  joy  and  the  impact  of  the  will  of  man  against 
the  granite  walls  of  circumstance.  It  is  rendered  to  us  directly. 
The  immobility  of  the  image  on  canvas,  the  tantalizing  arrested 
gesture  of  the  sculptured  stone,  the  lumberliness  of  a  book  and  its 
lifeless  letters  give  place  on  the  stage  to  flesh  and  blood  murderers, 
adulteresses,  suicides.  Our  own  vices  are  blown  full  in  our  faces, 
our  eyes  see  the  degradation,  our  ear  catches  the  agonized  scream, 
our  heart  beats  quick  with  expectation,  and  we  grow  pallid  with 
alarm.  The  stage  IS  life. 

And  the  stage  is  life  because  life  is  a  stage.  And  it  is  the 
half-conscious  perception  of  this  that  shows  us  the  profundity 
of  the  stage-instinct.  The  drama  is  an  art-form  that  imitates  the 
form  of  life  itself.  The  Greeks  represented  the  gods  as  seated 
on  Olympus  watching  the  play  of  cross-purposes  on  earth,  the 
friction  of  wills  which  emits  character ;  they  waited  with  ironic 
smiles  for  that  fifth  act  in  all  lives — Death.  The  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job  saw  that  the  world  was  a  stage ;  he  invented  a  plot 
of  which  he  made  the  Almighty  and  Lucifer  co-authors.  Job  was 
the  incarnation  of  mankind,  and  the  play  concerned  the  attempt 
of  the  god  of  Rebellion  to  seduce  the  soul  of  this  man  Job,  whose 
days  were  sweet  with  goodness.  The  scenery  of  this  stupendous 
drama — protagonist  of  all  dramas — was  the  visible  universe.  The 
audience  was  mankind. 

The  whole  story  of  Eden  and  the  Fall  is  theatric.  The  cur- 
tain goes  up  on  a  Paradise.  It  falls  on  the  triumph  of  the  serpent 
and  the  stentorious  judgment  pronounced  from  the  unseen  God, 
hidden  in  the  wings  of  consciousness. 

So  the  stage  as  an  art-form  follows  the  form  in  which  the 
Fates  have  cast  the  lives  of  man,  and  the  grandeur  of  a  drama 
must  be  measured  by  its  fidelity  to  life — to  life  not  as  we  would 
have  it  in  our  dreams  that  stem  from  the  inextinguishable  Utopias 
of  Hope,  but  to  life  as  it  exists  in  the  cold,  flat,  unmisted  mirror 
of  Intellect;  life,  mysterious  and  marvelous,  ghastly  and  grim,  as 
sinister  as  the  portals  of  hell,  touched  by  the  cold  glory  of  our 
godlike  outreachings. 

And  everywhere  the  great  stage  tragedy  reproduces  the  state 
of  man.  This  ageless  parley  of  this  mite  of  errant  dust  (which 
contains  in  its  crevices  and  cells  every  divine  possibility  and  every 
damnation)  with  the  inimical  Fates,  the  eyeless,  noiseless,  unspir- 
itual  forces  that  seek  to  grind  it  and  its  purposes  to  nullity  at 
each  moment — that,  and  that  alone,  can  be  the  theme  of  the  great 
play. 

No  man  has  solved  the  mystery  of  the  universe.  No  man  has 
solved  that  greater  mystery,  himself.  No  man  knows  why  we 
are  victims ;  why  man  is  caught  here  on  this  little  grain  of  con- 
gealed sun-spark  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  And  no  tragedy-writer  can 
do  aught  than  present  the  case  as  it  stands,  weaving  the  elements 
of  life  into  his  plot,  and  watching  with  tearless  eye  the  engulfing 
of  his  marionettes  in  the  black  whirlpools  of  chance  even  as  the 
gods  watched  with  tearless  eyes  the  processes  of  generation  and 
evanescence  on  the  earth. 

j^Eschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen  have  in 
their  conceptions  of  the  drama  stood  nearest  the  gods.  What  the 
Greeks  saw  as  Destiny  and  Shakespeare  saw  as  Fatality  Ibsen 
saw  as  Law.  They  were  as  impersonal  in  their  treatment  of  the 
ageless  tragedy  which  we  here  enact  as  brains  can  possibly  be 
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that  have  not  yet  slashed  all  the  ligatures  that  link  them  to  per- 
sonality. 

And  when  we  have  understood  to  the  last  gesture  the  philo- 
sophic import  of  such  figures  as  Prometheus,  CEdipus,  Antigone, 


Electra,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Oswald  Alving,  Brand,  and 
Master  Solness  we  have  grasped  the  inner  significance  of  life 
itself  and  stand  on  the  very  last  horizon  of  all  possible  knowledge. 

BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES. 


Who  Will   Be   Director   of   the  "New,  Theatre"? 


GRAXVII.LE    BARKER 

A    well-known    theatrical     manager    of    London, 

who  has  been  named  as  the  possible  director  of 

the   New  Theatre,   New  York 


SEVERAL  names  have  been  already  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  directorship  of  the  New  Theatre,  the  mag- 
nificently  equipped  playhouse   dedicated  to  high   art    (  ?) 
which  a   syndicate   of  millionaires  is  building  on   Central  Park 

West,  but  so  far  no  defi- 
nite appointment  has  been 
announced.  It  has  long 
been  the  ambition  of 
Heinrich  Conried,  Rich- 
ard Mansfield,  Daniel 
Frohman,  David  Belasco, 
and  other  men  promi- 
nently connected  with  our 
stage,  to  direct  the  desti- 
nies of  such  a  theatre,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  any  of  these  gentle- 
men will  ultimately  be 
chosen.  The  serious  ill- 
ness of  Mr.  Conried  and 
Mr.  Mansfield  probably 
precludes  all  idea  of 
their  being  candidates  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  either  Mr. 
Frohman  or  Mr.  Belasco 
could  be  tempted  to  give 
the  necessary  time  from  their  own  private  interests.  It  is  said 
that  the  promoters  of  the  New  Theatre  are  not  willing  to  appoint 
any  one  who  has  previously  been  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  purely  speculative  house,  as  such  a  director  presumably 
would  be  antagonistic  to  the  anti-commercial  spirit  which  is  sup- 
posed to  rule  the  new  enterprise.  The  names  of  one  or  two  for- 
eigners have  been  put  forward,  one  a  Frenchman  and  the  other 
an  Englishman.  The  latter  is  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  stage  direc- 
tor of  the  Court  Theatre,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  London  theatrical  world. 

Mr.  Barker  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  most  advanced 
dramatic  ideas.  As  he  said  in  an  interview  recently,  his  ideal 
is  "to  make  productions 
that  would  attract  intelli- 
gent human  beings  over 
twenty  -  two  years  of 
a  g  e,"  adding  rather 
scornfully  that  "the  av- 
erage theatrical  enter- 
tainment to-day  is  meant 
for  women,  for  male 
sentimentalists  who 
have  not  attained  their 
majority,  and  for  the 
older  ones  who  don't 
grow  up."  Mr.  Barker 
denied  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  direct  the  New 
Theatre  in  New  York, 
but  he  said  that  if  he  did 
come  to  this  city  he 
should  continue  to  pro- 
duce plays  according  to 
his  own  ideals,  "and  the 
public  may  like  it  or 


From  Sketch,  London 

THE   MOST    PERFECT    SHADOW-SHOW    IN    THE    WORLD:      A    SCENE    FROM    THE    LITTLE 
THEATRE    AT    THE    CABARET    DES    QUATZ-ARTS,    PARIS 

The  most  charming  of  all  shadow-shows,  and  the  most  cleverly  managed,  is  that  which  is  given  every 
night  at  the  Cabaret  des  Quatz-Arts,  on  the  Boulevard  de  Clichy,  Pans.  Not  only  do  the  6gures  move 
in  a  most  lifelike  way,  but  the  artist  contrives  to  give  aerial  perspective  on  the  screen.  The  scene 
here  reproduced  is  the  Battle  of  Bouvines,  one  of  the  tableaux  illustrating  the  dramatic  poem, 

Drapeau,      performed    at    the    Cabaret 


lump  it" — a  picturesque  way  of  asserting  his  independence. 
Mr.  Barker's  regime  at  the  Court  Theatre  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  English  vogue  of  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
whose  plays,  says  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  in  the  London  Daily 
News,  have  created  the  audience  which  has  made  possible  the 
production  of  plays  of  a  higher  order  than  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial standard. 

"Mr.  Barker,"  added  the  writer,  "has  made  a  pronounced 
effort  to  foster  a  new  school  of  drama." 

Regarding  his  own  theories  Mr.  Barker  said  in  an  inter- 
view given  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"If  we  are  to  trace  our  policy  at  the  Court  Theatre  from  any 
source,  it  may  be  claimed  we  have  in  a  manner  inherited  the 
movement  which  had  its  inception  in  Germany.  I  have  pro- 
duced some  Ibsen  plays,  but  we  are  not  of  the  Ibsen  school. 
Great  master  though  he  was,  he  continued  to  write  the  well- 
made  play  absolutely  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  would  never 
have  written  a  play  like  Hauptmann's  'The  Weavers' — an  ex- 
ample of  the  great  play  which  has  broken  away  from  the  well- 
made  tradition.  The  latter  is  the  school  of  playwriting  with 
which  we  are  concerned. 

"I  will  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  we  do  not  entertain  our 
audiences.  A  play  may  be  both  intellectual  and  entertaining. 
The  only  question  is  whether  one  is  entertained  by  watching 
ladies'  legs  or  by  listening  to  the  product  of  Bernard  Shaw's 
brains.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  tendency  of  the  English 
public  is  to  resist  a  fresh  idea. 

"Among  other  important  things  I  have  wanted  to  open  the 
theatre  to  men  who  have  avoided  it  as  a  field  of  literary  en- 
deavor. I  mean  that  I  have  tried  to  bring  to  the  rescue  of  the 
English  drama  some  of  the  biggest  minds  devoted  to  fiction. 
These  men  have  continued  to  write  novels,  and  only  novels, 
because  they  have  succeeded  that  way  and  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  attempt  to  learn  the  methods  of  the  well-made  play. 
They  see  that  the  limitations  are  preposterous.  Why  should  they 
try  to  make  heroes  and  heroines  and  this  and  that? 

"I  don't  care  whether  a  piece  is  a  well-made  play  or  not.  If 
the  piece  has  fine  qualities  what  difference  does  it  make?  For 

instance,  I  once  asked 
Alaurice  Hewlitt  for  a 
play  to  produce.  He  said 
that  years  ago  he  had 
tried  one  little  piece  that 
he  called  'Pan  and  the 
Young  Shepherd,'  and 
that  I  was  welcome  to 
it.  I  read  it  and  saw  that 
it  was  a  beautiful  dia- 
logue in  that  fanciful 
poetic  prose  of  which  he 
has  such  wonderful 
command.  The  critics 
said  it  was  very  pretty 
and  nice — but  that  it 
wasn't  a  well  -  made 
play !  I  am  not  aiming  so 
much  to  reform  the  the- 
atregoing  public  as  to 
reach  the  public  that 
hasn't  been  going  to 
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My    Beginnings 

By  CARLOTTA  N1LLSON' 


actrrjjej.  note  famouj.  tuill 
IhrmjelfJrj  itll  each  month  hotv 
they  tvortied  humbly  and  pa- 
tiently in  objcurity,  tiiithout 
money,  often  toithout  enough 
to  eat,  before  juccejj  came. 
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my  early  life  in 
Sweden  there  is  no 
need  to  speak. 
Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that 
I  was  a  half  orphan  from 
birth,  my  father  having 
died  before  I  was  born. 
When  I  was  ten  years  old 
I  came  with  my  mother 
to  America,  going  first  to  Wisconsin, 
then  to  Minnesota.  Many  of  our 
countrymen  have  settled  in  those 
states,  and  we  were  following  the 
beaten  line  of  travel. 

We  were  very  poor.  When  we 
had  been  in  this  country  only  a 
year  I  went  as  companion  to  live 
with  some  rich  little  children.  I 
was  too  young  to  be  their  nurse  or 
governess.  It  was  my  duty,  being 
of  their  own  age,  to  amuse  them.  In 
this  I  fear  that  I  was  not  surpris- 
ingly successful,  for  I  had  too  much 
of  the  melancholy  of  the  North  in 
my  nature.  I  was  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate children  who  are  "born 
old."  But  the  deficit  in  childish 
buoyancy  and  merriment  I  seemed 
to  make  up  in  my  powers  of  inven- 
tion, which,  when  I  had  told  all  the  fairy  stories  I  knew,  I 
utilized  in  building  others.  The  stories  were  full  of  goblins  and 
North  Sea  pirates  and  fairies  who  lived  in  ice  caves  and  wore 
ermine  the  year  round.  I  never  tired  of  inventing  these. 

In  a  few  years 
my  mother  and  I 
went  t  o  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  I  ap- 
plied for  work  as  an 
extra  girl,  and  was 
permitted  to  join 
M  m  e  .  Modjeska's 
company.  She  was 
playing  "Marie 
Stuart,"  and  seeing 
me  overwrought  by 
nervousness  a  n  d 
sympathy  with  her 
role,  shedding  real 
tears,  selected  me  to 
go  with  her  to  the 
scaffold.  Thus  the 
first  ray  of  encour- 
agement I  had  ever 
received  in  my  life 
came  from  Mme. 
Modjeska,  who 
doesn't  remember  my 
name  and  might  not 
know  if  she  saw  me 
to-day,  but  whom  I 
revere  as  a  goddess 
of  good  fortune. 

Soon  after  this  I 
came  to  New  York 

IX    "THE   HAPPY   LIFE" 
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of  not  knowing  that  your 
and  was  despondent  and, 
Mr.  John  Stetson.     I  had 
pany  and  needed  some  one 
and  asked  for  a  place 
in    his    company.      I 
was   so   nervous   and 
wretched      that     my 
voice  forsook  me.    It 
was  almost  in  a  whis- 
per  that   I   asked   to 
join    his    company. 

''Speak  louder, 
child,"  he  said,  "I 
can't  hear  you." 

But  when  I  had 
made  him  hear  it 
seemed  to  be  of  no 
use.  He  shook  his 
head.  "I  don't  need 
anyone,"  he  said. 

When  I  got  home 
I  wrapped  up  a  pho- 
tograph for  which  a 
commercial  firm  had 
paid  me  two  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  a 
pretty  photograph 
called  "The  Kiss." 
The  firm  had  used  it 
in  a  booklet  for  ad- 
vertising purposes, 
and  some  one  had 
been  kind  enough  to 
say  it  resembled  Lil- 


to  seek  my   stage   for- 
tune.      Fortunately,    I 
had    friends   here    and 
could    live    with    them 
for  a  time,  which  made 
my      situation      easier. 
One     of     the     friends 
gave    me    a    letter    to 
Augustin     Daly.'       He 
said  he  liked  me  and  promised   me 
something  in  a  few  weeks.     To  my 
bitter  disappointment  the  something 
was   a   place   in   the   chorus.     After 
three  or  four  weeks  I  left  it. 

That  which  I  consider  my  first  en- 
gagement was  one  of  forty  weeks  of 
one-night  stands  in  "The  Private 
Secretary."  I  was  the  ingenue.  We 
played  throughout  the  South,  in 
most  of  the  Western  states  and  in 
New  England.  My  salary  was 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  When 
we  returned  I  was  ill  from  ex- 
haustion and  could  not  play  again 
for  many  months. 

The   story   of   how    I    secured   an 
engagement  with  "The  Crust  of  So- 
ciety" is  one  that  illustrates  the  value 
of    the    sometime    afterthought    and 
services  are  declined.     I  had  been  ill 
no  doubt,  shabby  when  I  called  upon 
heard  that  he  was  sending  out  a  com- 
who  looked  as  I  did.     I  called  on  him 


IN  "THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY" 


"The  Time,  the  Place  and  the  Girl"  at  Wallackfs 
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Photos  1   and  3  by  Otto  Sarony  Co.;  2,  4,  5  and  7  by  Will  Armstrong 
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lian  Russell  in  her  most  animated 
moods.  My  purpose  in  sending 
it  was  to  show  Mr.  Stetson  that 
at  however  low  an  ebb  of  vitality 
he  had  seen  me  that  day  1  could 
make  up  to  look  quite  otherwise. 
The  picture  secured  the  engage- 
ment for  me.  I  was  out  with  the 
company  for  two  years  and  re- 
ceived my  salary  all  the  time. 
It  was  a  really  comfortable  en- 
gagement. 

Later  I  played  a  bit,  the  little 
widow  in  "Shenandoah."  It 
was  after  this  engagement  that 
I  went  to  England,  and  for  per- 
sonal reasons  retired  from  the 
stage  for  three  years.  But  the 
retirement  was  only  temporary 
and  I  employed  the  time  in 
studying.  I  studied  all  the 
Shakespearian  roles  and  Camille, 
not  with  a  view  of  playing  any 
of  them,  for  I  did  not  wish  to, 
but  for  the  discipline  and  outlook 
that  would  accrue  from  the 
study.  I  studied  with  that  fine 
old  actor  William  Farren,  and 
with  Genevieve  Ward,  and  I 
worked  continuously  with  my 
voice.  Knowing  through  the 
criticisms  which  had  always  been 
kindly  except  as  to  my  voice, 
when  I  was  on  the  stage  in 
America,  that  that  was  my  weak 


Morrison 


ADELAIDE  NOYVAK 


Interesting  young  actress   recently   seen   in    Mr.    Mansfield's   production  of 
"Peer   Gynt" 


After  a  long  time  I  was  en- 
gaged to  play  Mrs.  Elvsted  in 
"Hedda  Gabler."  The  sense  of 
success  on  that  opening  night, 
when  I  realized  that  the  audience 
liked  my  Mrs.  Elvsted,  was  deli- 
cious. When  I  left  the  stage 
after  my  scene  and  there  was  a 
burst  of  applause,  and  another 
and  another,  three  great  deafen- 
ing bursts,  "I  felt  as  one  who 
had  been  numb  awakening  to 
life.  Mrs.  Fiske  took  me  before 
the  curtain  with  her,  and  the 
bravos  and  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs lifted  me  to  a  state  of 
exaltation,  yet  gave  me  a  sense 
of  sickness,  too,  so  overpowering 
was  it.  And  next  day  when  I 
found  that  every  critic  liked  me 
I  began  to  hope  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life.  I  thought  I  was 
made." 

Alas,  the  mistake  !  In  London 
that  would  have  been  true.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  reflected  in  the  man- 
ager's minds,  would  have  been 
that  a  work  of  art  had  been 
done,  and  that  the  person  who 
wrought  it  should  have  every 
opportunity  for  the  future.  In 
New  York,  however,  no  offers 
came.  One  of  the  greatest 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  dramatic 
artist  in  America  is  that  Ameri- 


point,  I  labored  constantly  to  strengthen  it.     I  had  lessons  from      can  managers  identify  him  with  one  part  which  he  has  played 


the  famous  Anna  Benke. 


well,  and  never  allow  him  to  play  any  other  kind  of  parts.     Be- 


I  went  back  to  the  stage  in  John  Oliver  Hobbes'  play,  "The  cause  I  had  had  been  successful  in  an  Ibsen  role  it  was  assumed 

Ambassador"  playing  the  society  woman,  Mrs.  Dazey.     It  was  that  I  was  an  Ibsen  actress,  and  there  were  then  no  other  Ibsen 

she   who   had  the   one   bright   comedy   line   in   the   piece.      The  openings.     The  engagement  with  "Hedda  Gabler,"  which  I  had 

Ambassador  asks  her  to  renew  an  old  flirtation  with  him,  and  hoped  would  be  a  long  one,  was  for  one  week. 

Mrs.  Dazey  replies :  "No,  no.     My  last  flirtation  with  you  gave  Then  came  the  desperate  step.    An  author  wanted  my  co-opera- 

me  three  wrinkles."     I   appeared   next   in   Louis    Parker's   play  tion  in  bringing  his  play  before  the  public.     I   did  not  believe 

which  followed  his  successful  "Rosemary."     It  was  "The  Happy  that  the  play  would  please  the  public,  but  there  was  in  it  a  role 


Life,"  and  in  it  I  played  an  American  girl. 


that  opened   for  me  the   door  of  opportunity.      I   consented   to 


I  returned  to  America  and  here  found  hard,  humiliating  ex-  appear  in  it.    The  author  and  his  friends  arranged  for  the  theatre 

periences  awaiting  me.     I  date  my  real  "Beginnings"  from  that  and  for  all  expenses.     I  could  not  have  helped  in  this  for  I  had 

time.  They  did  not  be-  no  money.  Having  no 
gin  at  once,  for  on  my  ar-  money  I  could  do  nothing 
rival  I  carried  some  of  except  act.  It  was  under 
my  English  notices  to  these  circumstances  that 
Max  Freeman  and  he  we  gave  the  special  mat- 
engaged  me  for  Eunice  inee  of  "Love's  Pilgrim- 
in  "Quo  Vadis."  Then  age."  Again  the  critics 
there  was  a  long  time  be- 
tween engagements.  Af- 


were  generous.     But  the 
practical     value     of     the 

ter    the    long    wait    there      matinee    lay    in    the    fact 

was  a  brief  engagement. 

I  was  engaged  for  Mrs. 


that  an  actress  who  was 
present  afterwards  met 
Lemoyne's  company  in  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  in 
"Among  Those  Present."  London,  and  told  him 
I  played  the  adventuress,  that  I  was  the  woman  to 
and  when  I  protested  play  "Letty."  A  cable- 
against  wearing  a  red  wig  gram  arrived  offering  me 
and  declared  that  one  the  part, 
could  s  i  n  without  a 
spangled  gown,  I  was  re- 
minded that  my  contract 


VIRGINIA    FRAME 

Author    of    "Commencement    Days,"    a    play    of 

girl    college   life,    which    Charles    Dillingham    will 

produce  this   coming  season 


included  these  accessories 
of  dramatic  art. 


After  "Letty"  came 
"The  Man  on  the  Box." 
It  was  an  herculean  task 
to  quiet  the  manager's 
fears  that  I,  an  alleged 


MARION    FAIRFAX 

Author  of  "The  Builders,"  and  of  a  new  play  in 
which  Annie   Russell   will  appear  this  season 
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SOTHERN  MARLowr 


THE    THEATRICAL    INVASION    OF    LONDON    BY   AMERICAN    PLAYERS 

During  the  recent  engagement  of  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  in  London  their  manager  organized  an  army  of  sandwich  men  who  marched  up  and  down  the  principal 
thoroughfares.  There  were  such  a  number  of  them  that  they  interfered  seriously  with  the  traffic  and  die  police  soon  prohibited  it.  The  picture  shows  the  sandwich  men  as- 
sembled outside  the  new  Waldorf  Theatre,  where  the  Sothern-Marlowe  performances  were  given.  This,  however,  is  only  one  phase  of  the  American  theatrical  invasion.  On 
nearly  all  the  omnibuses  in  the  streets  the  Londoner  reads  in  gigantic  letters:  "CHARLES  FROHMAN  PRESENTS"  this  or  that  play,  and  the  bills  of  many  of  the  London 
theatres  are  given  up  to  American  plays,  which  led  the  London  Globe  to  inquire  sarcastically,  "Are  the  Yankee  theatre  managers  beginning  to  look  upon  London  as  a  suburb 
of  New  York?"  The  same  paper  went  on  to  say  that  nearly  all  American  plays  failed  in  England  because  they  were  not  understood 


Ibsen  actress,  though  having  played  but  one  Ibsen  role,  could 
play  comedy.  His  fears  were  not  allayed  until  the  critics  were 
unanimous  in  their  praise  the  day  after  the  opening.  Then  came 
"The  Three  of  Us."  My  next  season  still  lies  in  the  realm  of 
conjecture.  I  wish  I  might  have  a  big,  complex  part.  I  should  like 
to  play  such  a  role  as  Hervieu  gave  his  heroine  in  "La  Dedale,"  or 
the  role  Jane  Hading  played  in  "Le  Retour  de  Jerusalem." 

But  do  one's  "Beginnings"  ever  end  ?  It  was  not  many  years 
ago  that  I  lived  for  three  years  on  the  edge  of  despair,  without 
one  engagement.  Nine  years  ago  I  was  so  nervous,  so  eager  to 
please,  so  sick  and  faint  with  anxiety  lest  I  might  not  please, 
that  I  got  on  the  nerves  of  the  leading  woman,  who  was  the  man- 


ager's wife,  and  was  discharged  from  a  company  in  a  leading 
theatre,  the  same  theatre  in  which  years  later  I  played  the  chief 
role. 

Even  now  I  am  paying  my  debts  to  a  woman  whom  I  have 
been  owing  for  ten  years,  because  I  was  unable  to  pay  her 
before.  Perhaps  it  is  "Beginnings"  like  these  that  make  of  us 
actresses.  If  we  did  not  have  them  there  are  many  things 
we  would  not  understand.  Crushing,  pinching,  grinding  poverty 
is  one  of  these,  and  the  long,  slow,  horrible  process  of  waiting — 
and  of  heartbreak.  It  is  the  anguish,  mental  and  physical, 
which  she  has  herself  suffered  that  enables  the  actress  to  faith- 
fully portray  suffering  on  the  stage. 


VILLA  PADEREWSKI:     THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE  OF  IGNACE  J.  PADEREWSKI,  AT   RIOND-BOSSON,   NEAR  MORGES,   IN   SWITZERLAND 


The  famous  Polish  pianist  resides  in  this  ideal  home  all  summer.  He  practices  six  hours  a  day  and  devotes  most  of  his  leisure  time  to  composing.  He  is  also  fond  of  whist, 
billiards  and  farm  stock.  The  picture  on  the  right  shows  his  stock  farm,  where  he  keeps  the  valuable  short-horned  cattle  presented  to  him  by  King  Edward.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Toiler  the  distinguished  pianist  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  extensive  estate  in  Poland:  "I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  animals  of  all  kinds,"  he  said,  "and  I  love 
nothing  better  than  to  take  a  walk  around  my  estate.  My  thoughts  continually  wander  back  to  my  many  interests  there.  There  are  the  lands  that  I  have  tilled,  the  parks  that  I 
have  planted,  the  swiftly  rushing  streams  that  I  have  stocked  with  trout,  the  cattle  that  I  have  bred,  the  vineyards  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  cultivate,  and  the  faithful 

dogs  which  are  my   special  pets  and   whose  company  I  miss  so  much  when   I   am  on   my  travels" 


A  Chat  with  the  Author  of  "The  Squaw  Man 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  PLAYWRIGHTS  No.  8 


I 


HEAR  that  your  sister 
has  bad  habits." 

The  plump  matron  to 
whom  Edwin  Milton  Royle 
addressed  this  remark,  with 
the  easy  grace  that  distin- 
guishes his  manner,  gasped 
her  surprise.  They  had  met 
at  the  little  railway  station  of 
the  summer  town  of  Avon-by- 
the-Sea,  and  were  chatting 
about  themselves  and  their 
neighbors. 

"Why — what  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Royle?" 

"I  mean  that  I  am  told  she 
writes  plays." 

"She  is  studying  playwrit- 
ing." 

"Ah,  through  a  school  of 
correspondence,  I  suppose?" 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence.  She  writes 
and  her  work  is  criticised." 

"The  critics  will  be  pleased 
to  do  that  when  she  produces 
a  play." 

"But  really,  my  dear  Ma- 
dame, you  can't  study  play- 
writing.  You  can  only  write 
the  plays  and  leave  the  rest 
to  Providence,  which  is 
another  name  for  managers." 
On  the  veranda  of  his  coun- 
try place  at  Avon-by-the-Sea, 
in  New  Jersey,  where  he 

lounged  in  a  becoming  suit  of  white  flannel,  and  enjoyed  the 
unusual  mingling  of  saline  air  from  the  ocean  and  pine  scents 
from  the  evergreens  on  his  own  lawn,  Mr.  Royle  repeated  this 
formula  of  negation  with  which  he  had  discouraged  the  sister 
of  an  aspirant. 

"One  can  follow  no  rule  in  playwriting,"  he  said.  "The  only 
certainty  about  a  play  is  that  no  two  plays  are  written  under  the 
same  set  of  circumstances,  nor  in  the  same  way.  The  nearest  I 
have  ever  approached  to  a  set  rule  in  my  work  as  a  dramatist 
has  been  that  I  am  inclined  to  write  the  big  act  first,  and  then 
write  up  to  it  as  well  as  I  am  able.  But  sometimes  I  don't  do 
that.  The  only  certainty  about  my  methods  is  their  uncertainty. " 
One  certainty  to  which  he  omitted  any  reference  is  that  Mr. 
Royle  is  one  of  the  beloved  sons  of  Princeton  University.  Also 
was  he  at  his  graduation  one  of  its  youngest,  for  he  was  twenty- 
one  when  he  won  class  honors  in  English  literature.  He  did  tell, 
however,  of  his  grave  interview  with  one  of  Princeton's  most 
distinguished  instructors. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Royle?"  the  instructor  inquired 
on  Commencement  Day. 

•The  young  man,  rendered  the  more  timorous  by  the  twilight 
gloom  and  unaccustomed  sanctity  of  the  professor's  library, 
clutched  the  courage  that  threatened  to  ooze. 

"I  should  like  to  act  and  to  write  for  the  stage." 
Immediately  he  was  inundated  with  a  flood  of  argument,  which 
when  it  subsided  left  behind  one  withering  comment. 
"It  is  the  profession  of  the  mountebank." 
The  young  man   thanked   his   preceptor   for   his   advice.     He 


Hall 


EUWIN    MILTON    ROYLE 
Author   of   "The    Squaw   Man,"    "The   Struggle    Everlasting,"   etc. 


promised  to  consider  it.  That 
promise  he  kept,  though  its 
ultimate  fruition  was  not 
what  the  learned  person  of 
spectacled  vision  and  spec- 
tacled ken  desired.  Edwin 
Milton  Royle  was  under  no 
necessity  for  immediate  de- 
cision. An  uncle  had  be- 
queathed him  a  small  legacy 
which  opened  the  door  for 
two  more  years  of  study. 
One  of  these  he  spent  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  the  winner  of 
several  competitions  in  rhet- 
oric. The  next  found  him  a 
student  of  the  Columbia  Law 
School.  Parental  plans  had 
destined  him  to  be  partner  of 
his  father,  a  prominent  jurist 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The 
young  man,  of  contemplative 
nature  had  promised  also  to 
give  the  argument  in  favor  of 
a  law  career  consideration. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
left  the  Columbia  School. 

"I  had  been  seeing  Edwin 
Booth  in  everything  he  played 
that  winter,"  explained  the 
author  of  "The  Squaw  Man," 
"and  I  thought  that  in  time  I 
should  succeed  him." 

_^_^_ Through       Eugene       Pres- 

brey's     interest     in    him     the 

young  man  who  would  not  be  a  lawyer  secured  a  chance  as  juve- 
nile with  the  Madison  Square  Company,  then  headed  by  Annie 
Russell.  Subsequently  he  played  the  late  W.  J.  Lemoyne's  part 
in  "Sealed  Instructions."  His  first  high  hopes  ultimately  had  a 
measure  of  fruition,  for  he  joined  the  company  of  Edwin  Booth 
and  later  the  Booth  and  Barrett  forces. 

"I  played  all  the  bad  parts  Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  and  they 
were  all  bad,  the  lesser  ones."  Thus  Mr.  Royle  proclaimed  him- 
self a  heretic.  He  went  further. 

"Can  you  imagine  any  man  to-day  putting  together  such  im- 
possible farce  and  such  impossible  drama  as  The  Merchant  of 
Venice'?  The  only  thing  that  has  kept  that  drama  alive  is  the 
wonderful  poetry  of  it." 

With  the  Ward  and  James  Company  he  continued  playing 
Shakespearian  roles.  He  was  next  engaged  for  leading  man  for 
Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  and  Kyrle  Bellew,  and  went  to  Salt 
Lake  City  to  spend  a  summer,  secure  in  his  plans  for  next  season. 
In  August  there  were  telegraphed  to  him  ten  words  bearing  dis- 
may. The  play  for  which  he  had  been  engaged  had  been  can- 
celed. In  the  vehicle  of  the  Brown-Potter-Bellew  later  choice 
there  was  no  part  for  him. 

With  disappointment  weighing  upon  him  crushingly  the  young 
actor  came  East,  knowing  that  his  mission  was  practically  hope- 
less because  the  companies  for  the  next  season  were  sure  to  be 
filled. 

A  Newark  physician,  a  classmate  of  the  actor's,  invited  him  to 
live  in  his  home  pending  his  search  for  an  engagement. 

"He   was   a   friend,   and   wanted   to   help   me   in   my   time   of 
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necessity.  That  act  was  one  which  set  me  thinking  about  the 
quality  of  friendship.  In  a  way  it  suggested  my  play  'Friends' 
which  at  intervals  of  paying  unsolicited  visits  to  agents  and  man- 
agers, I  wrote  that  winter.  The  usual  situation  in  a  play  is  that 
a  fellow's  friend  gets  his  girl.  I  resolved  that  this  time  the  fel- 
low's friend 
shall  not  get  his 
girl.  I  finished 
the  play  that 
winter,  and  the 
following 
spring  went 
out  with  the 
Alexander  Sal- 
vini  Company. 
I  r  e  m  ai  n  e  d 
with  it  the  sea- 
son after.  That 
summer  at  Salt 
Lake  City  with 
Lucius  Hen- 
derson, who 
was  of  the  Sal- 
vini  Company, 
and  with  the 
assistance  o  f 
the  Home  Dra- 
in a  t  i  c  Com- 
pany, of  Salt 
Lake  City,  I 
produced  the 
play.  The  home 
people  liked  it. 
The  press  liked 
it.  I  went  back 
to  the  Salvini 
Company  the 
next  season 
with  renewed 
hope,  for  a  rel- 
ative, a  Denver 
banker,  had 
promised  t  o 
back  the  play. 

"When  t  h  e 
season  with 
Salvini  was  fin- 
ished I  induced 
Miss  Selena 
Fetter,  the 


the  first  one  was  good.    That  gave  me  courage  to  read  the  rest. 

They  were,  in  the  main  very  good. 

"One  complication  in  the  forlorn  prospect  of  the  night  before 

was   removed.     I   had   begun   to   fall   in   love   with   my   leading 

woman,  and  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  something.     The 

reception  of  my 
play  gave  me 
some  authority 
for  doing  so.  In 
due  time  I 
spoke.  She  con- 
sidered, and 
ultimately  there 
was  a  wedding 
at  the  Church 
of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  to 
which  none  but 
the  best  man, 
and  the  bride's 
mother  and  the 
rector  were 
bidden,  but  to 
\v  h  i  c  h  every- 
body came.  We 
w  e  n  t  straight 
from  the 
church  to  a 
photographer '  s 
and  had  our 
photog  r  a  p  h  s 
taken  together, 
like  any  coun- 
try couple.  It 
hangs  in  o  u  r 
apartment  i  n 
New  York 
now,  an  awful 
warning  to 
other  y  o  u  n  g 
couples  as  to 
how  foolish  the 
just  wedded  arc. 
sure  to  look. 

"W  e  played 
'Friends'  six  or 
seven  consecu- 
tive seasons. 


Halle 


CHARLES  CHERRY  Then    the    play 

Popular  leading  man   seen  recently  at  the  Astor  Theatre   in  "The  Ambitious   Mrs.   Alcott"  WCllt       its 


leading  woman, 

to  play  the  chief  female  role  in  'Friends.'  My  friend,  Lucius 
Henderson,  would  play  the  part  of  one  of  the  friends.  It  had 
not  been  my  intention  to  appear  in  the  play,  but,  at  the  last,  Mr. 
Henley  was  unable  to  fill  the  engagement,  and  I  had  to  play  the 
role  myself. 

"We  opened  at  the  Standard,  now  the  Manhattan  Theatre,  in 
May.  That  is  not  an  auspicious  time.  My  disappointment  at 
losing  Mr.  Henley  was  keen.  Furthermore  I  played  to  the  most 
difficult  of  audiences,  one  made  up  of  anxious  friends.  The 
first  act  was  a  comedy  one,  and  Mr.  Henderson  and  myself  car- 
ried the  comedy.  It  was  tragedy  in  disguise.  My  muscles  were 
frozen  with  fear  and  Lucius  shared  my  apprehension.  The  cur- 
tain went  down  upon  perfunctory  applause.  The  play  was  being 
chilled  to  death.  I  had  one  hope.  The  second  act  was  in  the 
hands  of  three  artists.  That  must  go.  Fortunately  it  did.  And 
my  friends  in  front  awoke  from  their  frozen  torpor,  and  sent 
waves  of  good-will  and  approbation  over  the  footlights  that  helped 
to  float  us  to  success.  The  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a  start. 
The  criticisms  must  be  faced.  They  had  to  be  read.  Fortunately 


to  the  stock 
companies,  and  was  soon  being  played  all  over  the  country." 

"And  is  still,  after  fourteen  years,  paying  our  rent,"  interpolated 
Mrs.  Selena  Fetter  Royle. 

Mrs.  Royle  is  a  tall,  fair-faced  woman,  of  gracious  presence, 
and  wit  so  nimble  that  when  "Friends"  was  received  in  the  ex- 
clusive society  of  good  plays,  they  who  believed  themselves  to  be 
shrewd  asserted  that  the  most  sparkling  of  the  lines  were  written, 
not  by  the  pale,  scholastic  young  author,  but  by  his  radiant  wife. 
Mrs.  Royle  sat  demurely  in  a  rocking  chair  at  one  end  of  the 
veranda,  baby  Selena  on  her  knee,  five-year  old  Josephine  beside 
her,  taking  no  part  in  the  conversation  except  to  inject  her  ob- 
servation about  the  gratifying  longevity  of  "Friends."  Once  only 
she  had  looked  up  mischievously.  It  was  when  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  was  receiving  iconoclastic  consideration. 

"It  is  absurd  when  one  thinks  of  it  seriously  that  such  a  fuss 
should  be  made  about  a  pound  of  flesh."  said  one  of  the  icono- 
clasts. 

"Yes,"  observed  Mrs.  Royle  with  a  rueful  glance  at  her  plump 
arms,  "especially  when  so  many  are  ready  to  part  with  more  than 
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one  pound,  for  nothing."  Mr.  Royle  smiled  indulgently  at  the  jest. 
After  "Friends"  came  "Mexico,"  not  a  favorite  brain  child  of 
its  creator,  "it  was  melodrama,"  he  said,  "and  I  soon  reduced 
it  to  a  one-act  play  called  'Captain  Impudence,'  which  lived  for 
two  or  three  years.  This  was  followed  by  six  or  seven  sketches, 
•Miss  Wallet  of  Wallet  Street,'  The  Troubles  of  the  Tripps', 
'The  Highballs  Family'  and  others.  We  played  these  sketches 
ourselves,  made  money  and  saved  it." 

Then  "My  Wife's  Husbands,"  that  child  of  vicissitudes.  "The 
play  was  a  satire  upon  frequent  marriages  and  divorces.  Mrs. 
Royle  and  I  played  in  it  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  at  the 
beginning  of  a  season.  It  was  regarded  as  a  successful  farce. 
Mr.  N.  C.  Goodwin,  having  seen  it  on  the  opening  night,  made 
me  an  offer  for  it.  He  played  it  four  weeks,  then  returned  to  his 
old  plays.  After  these  vicissitudes  the  play  rested  on  the  shelf 
for  a  time.  When  Mr.  D.  V.  Arthur  told  me  he  wanted  a  musical 
play  from  me  for  his  wife,  I  took  down  'My  Wife's  Husbands' 
from  the  shelf.  I  told  him  the  story  of  it,  and  he  believed,  as 
I  did,  that  it  would  give  his  wife  opportunities.  I  recast  it  some- 
what and  the  result  was  'Marrying  Mary,'  the  play  in  which  she 
has  played  successfully  last  season,  and  which  will  be  her  vehicle 
next  season. 

'  'Moonshine'  had  preceded  it.  It  was  light  and  entailed  no 
severe  mental  effort.  I  never  think  of  it  as  a  play. 

"The  most  successful  of  my  plays  is  'The  Squaw  Man.' 
When  I  was  a  boy  my  brother  and  I  used  to  ride  to  the  Uintah 
Reservation.  It  was  the  memory  of  what  I  observed  there  that 
flowered  in  'The  Squaw  Man.'  " 

"What  is  the  criterion  of  success  in  plays?" 
"The  box  office  receipts — simply  and  solely  the  box  office  re- 
ceipts," was  the  unemotional  answer. 

"I  hope  the  history  of  'The  Squaw  Man,'  which  ran  all  of  one 
season  at  Wallack's,  and  was  played  last  season  out  of  town,  and 
that  will  be  played  next  season  by  two  or  more  companies,  will 
be  duplicated  in  my  new  play,  which  I  consider  the  best  I  have 
ever  written.  'The  Squaw  Man'  began  as  a  sketch,  which  was 
presented  and  well  received  at  a  Lambs'  gambol.  That  was 
the  introduction  of  'The  Struggle  Everlasting,'  which  is  a  sym- 
bolic play  with  realistic  treatment.  The  actors  who  saw  it  were 
press  agents  for  that,  as  for  The  Squaw  Man,'  spreading  its 
fame  to  the  managers. 

"The  theme  occurred  to  me  one  night  as  I  sat  at  a  Christian 
Science  service.  I  wondered  what  a  leader  of  that  idealistic  faith 
would  do  if  confronted  with  the  bodily  temptation  in  the  form 
of  one  of  his  pupils.  Great  men  of  high  ideals  have  fallen  under 
these  circumstances.  As  I  thought  of  his  temptations  the  theme 
of  the  endless  struggle  of  soul  and  body  for  supremacy  came 
to  me  and  it  framed  itself  to  me  in  the  title  The  Struggle  Ever- 
lasting,' Soul  and  Mind  and  Worldly  Wise  represented  by  men, 
and  Body  represented  by  a  woman,  are  the  chief  characters. 

"Mrs.  Royle  advised  me  not  to  write  it,  but  I  insisted,  saying 
that  at  least  I  would  'get  it  off  my  chest.'     But  Mrs.  Royle  also 
advised  me  not  to  write  The  Squaw  Man.' 
"I  am  a  Bromide,"  assented  his  wife. 

"She  is  a  most  excellent  audience,  a  fine  gallery,"  returned  her 
husband  gallantly.  "An  author  with  a  seed-thought  in  his  mind 
is  the  only  one  who  can  foresee  its  possibilities  of  development. 
The  friend  to  whom  he  tells  the  germ  story  of  course  can  not  see 
to  the  end  as  he  sees  or  thinks  he  does. 

"I  hope  a  great  deal  for  the  play,  yet  no  one  knows  better  than 
the  author  that  you  never  can  tell.  There  is  a  general  interest 
in  metaphysical  matters,  and  the  person  who  first  embodies  a 
metaphysical  story  in  a  play,  doing  his  work  well,  of  course, 
will  reap  a  practical  harvest.  It  will  be  an  innovation  to  repre- 
sent body,  soul  and  mind  as  modern  men  and  women,  in  modern 
garb  and  of  modern  speech,  but  I  hope  to  make  it  effective  and 
interesting." 

Mr.  Royle  is  of  essentially  practical  habit  of  mind.  There  is 
little  residuum  of  theory  remaining  in  the  mind  that  once  dreamed 
boyish  dreams  of  being  successor  to  Booth.  "My  only  play-writ- 
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ing  theory  is  that  a  man  should  do  what  he  can  do,  not  what 
someone  else  can  do,  and  do  it  as  well  as  he  can.  I  usually  write 
in  the  morning.  Never  more  than  three  hours  a  day.  That  is 
quite  long  enough  for  creative  work.  'The  Struggle  Everlasting' 
I  wrote  in  three  or  four  months,  The  Squaw  Man'  in  about  the 
same  time.  But  although  during  that  period  I  limit  myself  to 
three  hours'  actual  writing  a  day,  I  find  that  I  can  do  nothing 
{Continued  on  page  vii.) 


Felix,  Pans 


MJSS   IREN£   MOORE 


Engaged  for  ingenue  roles  by  Mr.  Hackett.  Miss  Moore  is  a  Missouri  girl.  Her 
grandfather,  Capt.  Ciawford  Moore,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kansas  City,  and 
represented  his  state  as  Senator  in  Washington  for  two  terms.  On  her  maternal  side 
Miss  Moore  is  related  to  Colonel  Bowker,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  one  of  the  famous  men 
of  affairs  of  the  South  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Her  father  was  Crawford 
Moore,  one  of  the  prominent  bankers  of  Kansas  City  before  his  demise  a  few  years 
ago.  Miss  Moore  is  a  graduate  of  Bethany  College,  Topeka,  Kas.,  and  was  the  class 
valedictorian  of  her  year 


Will    America   Have    Its    Own    Bayreuth? 


RICHARD  WAGNER'S  THEATRE  AT  BAYREUTH 

This  building  was  the  dream  of  his  life,  and  his  patron,  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  enabled    him    to    realize    it.      The    hindmost    part    of    the    building    containing    the    stage    is 

larger   than    the   auditorium 

Madame  Nordica,  the  well-known  prima  donna,  recently  announced  that  she  was  at  last  about  to  realize  a  long-cherished  dream — the  establishing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  of  an  institution  modeled  after  Bayreuth,  where  American  music  students  coula  have  the  advantage  of  the  special  training  and  artistic  atmosphere  of  Wagner's 
theatre  without  being  compelled  to  travel  to  Germa'ny.  The  project  has  been  enthusiastically  received  in  some  quarters  and  criticised  in  other?.  Mine.  Schumann-Heink, 
herself  a  Bayreuth  singer  of  distinction,  says:  "There  is  but  one  Jerusalem,  one  Rome,  one  Mecca — there  is  but  one  Bayreuth.  You  may  raze  the  Bayreuth  Opera  House 
to  the  ground  and  ship  it,  piece  by  piece,  to  New  York;  send  over  the  scenery,  the  artists,  the  musicians,  dig  up  the  very  earth  itself,  but  you  cannot  bring  to  New 
York  the  atmosphere,  the  environment  and  the  tradition  that  surround  Bayreuth.  These  are  and  will  remain  forever  sacred."  The  following  article  by  \V.  G.  FitzGerald 
tells  all  about  Wagner's  famous  theatre,  a  Mecca  to  which  thousands  of  musical  pilgrims  travel  each  year  from  all  parts  of  the  world: 


DROPPING  down  the   castled   Rhine  among   the  Wagner 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  I  paused 
awhile  in  moated  Nuremberg,  where  the  master  laid  the 
scene   of   "Die    Meistersinger."  and  clothed  himself  in  medieval 
velvets  and  silks  to  feel  in  harmony  with  the  "period,"  as  he 
scribbled  his  eager  score.     And  later  as  I  .approached  quiet  old 
Bayreuth,  and  the  queer-looking  theatre  emerged  from  the  dark- 
green  of  the  wooded  Biirgerreuth,  I  could  not 
help  marveling  at   the   memory   of   the   man's 
amazing  audacity  and  perseverance. 

As  a  musician  he  was  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  entire  "artistic"  world;  and  his  exquisite 
"Tannhauser"  overture  was  dismissed  as  "a 
mere  inflated  display  of  extravagance  and 
noise !"  But  to  praise  or  blame,  poverty  or 
wealth,  Richard  Wagner  remained  indifferent 
and  contented  himself  with  raising  up  enemies 
on  every  hand  by  his  acrimonious  defiance  of 
actors,  critics,  singers  and  musicians. 

All  his  life  he  refused  to  write  for  those  who 
craved  "a  tune  to  whistle''  or  "an  air  to  hum.'' 
And  so  for  twenty-five  long  years  this  great 
and  sensitive  soul  remained  a  joke — "a  madman 
who  wrote  music  that  was  mere  cacophony." 

The  old  formal  Italian  Opera,  with  its  pages 
of  recitative,  poor  libretto,  and  set  arias  and 
duets,  was  accepted  as  a  classic,  beside  which 
Wagner's  new  "Music  Drama"  loomed  as  an 


uncouth   thing — poetry,   gesture   and   music   blended    in   one   in- 
tensely powerful  vehicle  of  expression. 

Only  Liszt  believed  in  him.  Said  the  "Rhapsodist"  one  day 
to  a  friend :  "No  German  theatre  can  possibly  give  this  man's 
work.  He  needs  an  ideal  theatre  of  his  own ;  and  his  own 
singers,  chorus,  mise-en-scene  and  conductors — all  modeled  to 
his  peculiar  requirements." 

"Why,  that  would  cost  a  million !"  the  friend 
said,  aghast. 

"Very  likely,"  said  Liszt  quietly;  "but  he'll 
get  it."" 

And  he  did,  though  the  chances  seemed  a  mil- 
lion to  one  against  him.  Men  resented  his  colos- 
sal self-confidence ;  the  queer  conceits  of  his 
genius.  And  when  he  did  turn  in  a  few  hun- 
dred precarious  marks  by  a  casual  concert,  the 
money  was  quickly  exchanged  for  raiment  that 
could  hardly  be  called  "quiet"  or  even  in  good 
taste ;  for  the  master  affected  coats  and  trou- 
sers of  pink  and  yellow  satin,  outrageous 
dressing  gowns,  silk  embroidered  couches, 
and  other  works  of  art,  both  personal  and 
domestic. 

"I  must  have  beauty,  splendor,  light,"  he 
would  cry  passionately,  when  prudent  friends 
pointed  out  this  extravagance  in  a  man  who 
knew  not  where  his  next  week's  rent  should 
come  from. 


RICHARD  WAGNER 
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"Why  should 
I,  who  am  pre- 
paring such  ex- 
quisite delight 
for  millions,  be 
denied  my  little 
bit  of  luxury  ?" 

Alexandre  Du- 
mas called  one 
morning  and 
found  the  mas- 
ter "dressing  the 
part"  in  a  man- 
ner truly  gro- 
tesque. And  he 
was  most  irri- 
tated at  the  in- 
terruption. Du- 
mas wishing  to 
be  pleasant,  dis- 
coursed gaily  on 
his  ignorance  of 
music.  But  his 
jokes  fell  flat; 
and  so  icy  was 
his  reception  that  fie  went  home  deeply  offended  and  forthwith 
entered  the  lists  of  bitter  anti-Wagnerians  with  pen  and  voice. 

Oddly  enough,  the  day  before  he  published  his  first  powerful 
protest  against  the  man  and  his  music,  Wagner  himself  thought 
fit  to  return  his  call.  Here  was  Dumas'  chance  for  revenge. 
He  kept  Wagner  waiting  for  half  an  hour  in  a  cold  room,  and 
when  at  length  the  author  of  "Monte  Cristo"  did  appear,  he  was 
absurdly  clad  in  a  helmet,  a  life-belt  and  a  rich  silk  dressing- 
gown  ! 

"Pardon  me,''  he  said  haughtily;  "but  this  is  my  working 
dress.  Half  my  ideas  I  keep  in  this  helmet,  and  the  rest  may  be 
found  in  a  pair  of  riding  boots  upstairs,  which  I  wear  only  when 
I  am  writing  love-scenes!" 

How  long  Richard  Wagner  stayed  on  this  remarkable  occa- 
sion or  how  deeply  the  insult  penetrated,  is  not  known.     Certain 
it  is  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  denounce   France  and  the 
•  French — who  returned  his  scorn  with  interest  when  "Lohengrin" 


INTERIOR    OF    THE     FAMOUS     WAGNER     THEATRE 
THE    GREEK    PLAN,    AND   ARE 
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and  "Tann- 
h  a  u  s  e  r  "  were 
produced  in 
Paris. 

These  were 
days  when  the 
man  now  termed 
"colossal  genius," 
and  "veritable 
god  of  music," 
was  starving  in 
a  Paris  garret, 
copying  and  ar- 
ranging music. 
How  did  he  keep 
heart  during 
these  long  years  ? 
He  k  n  e  w  h  e 
would  win,  and 
victory  came 
after  twenty- 
eight  years  of 
heart  -  rending 
struggle. 

And    here    in 

Bayreuth  he  came  into  his  own.  Like  many  another  reformer 
Wagner  wrote  pamphlets  with  the  fiery  zeal  of  another  Milton. 
One  of  them  expressed  a  desperate  longing  that  one  day  there 
might  arise  some  German  sovereign  willing  to  patronize  true 
Art,  rather  than  squander  money  on  fashionable  follies  of  the 
hour. 

The  appeal  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  four 
years  later  ascended  the  throne  of  Bavaria  as  King  Luclwig  II. 
You  will  see  his  bust  before  the  door  of  the  Villa  Wahnfried, 
so  long  the  master's  home.  A  handsome,  impetuous,  romantic 
boy  was  Ludwig,  who  had  early  conceived  a  passionate  admira- 
tion for  Wagner.  And  the  moment  he  was  his  own  master  he 
sent  for  his  hero;  but  alas,  while  King  Ludwig's  messengers 
were  hunting  for  him  at  his  house  in  Penzing,  Wagner  was 
hiding  from  angry  creditors  in  Stuttgart ! 

The  transformation  in  his  fortunes,  indeed,  reads  like  a  fairy- 
tale— how  the  harassed,  defeated,  poverty-stricken  genius  became 


AT  BAYREUTH.   THE  SEATS  ARE  MODELED  ON 
ALL  THE  SAME  PRICE— $5 


<;K\EKAL  VIEW  OF  THE  QUIET  BAVARIAN  TOWN  OF  BAYREUTH,  WHJCH  WAGNER  MADE  HIS  HOME.    HIS  THEATRE  is  ON  THE  LEFT  IN  THE 

BACKGROUND 
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THE   VILLA   WAHNFRIED,   RICHARD   WAGNER'S   HOME   AT   BAYREUTH,   WHERE    HIS    WIDOW,    FRAU    COSIMA,    AND    HIS    SON    SIEGFRIED    NOW    HOLD 

RECEPTIONS    DURING   THE   BAYREUTH    FESTIVAL 


at  one  bound  a  king's  favorite,  and  all  obstacles  fell  away  as 
if  by  magic  in  the  attainment  of  his  life's  long  dream. 

For  what  Wag- 
ner longed  for  all 
through  his  weary 
years  was  a  the- 
atre of  his  own — 
not  to  make 
money  or  attract 
the  beau  monde, 
but  merely  to  ex- 
press the  great 
principles  on 
which  his  art  was 
founded  and  in- 
terpret his  epoch- 
making  works  in 
the  most  perfect 
manner  under  his 
own  personal 
supervision. 

Why  Bayreuth 
was  chosen  for 
the  "Ideal  The- 
atre" he  tells  us 
himself.  "The 
place  was  to  be 
no  capital  with 
a  n  established 
theatre,  nor 
one  of  the 
frequented  Baths, 
which  in  sum- 
mer would  offer 
me  a  totally  un- 
desirable public ; 


it  was  to  be  near  the  center  of  Germany  and  a  Bavarian  town." 
It  was  in  1872  that  Wagner  took  up  his  residence  here  and 

began  at  once  to 

organize  the  first 

Bayreuth      Fes- 
tival, when  the 

entire  cycle  of  the 

"Ring  des  Nibel- 

ungen"     was     to 

be  given.    But  the 

difficulties  seemed 

insuperable.  King 

L  u  d  w  i  g    could 

not    provide    the 

necessary      funds 

and   they   had    to 

be    raised    some- 

h  o  w  .       Leading 

journals  talked  of 

the   "colossal   im- 
pudence"   of    the 

Bayreuth     under- 
taking,   and    one 

of    the    most    in- 
fluential   German 

magazines     d  e  - 

nounced    Wagner 

as  a  swindler ! 

Still     the     dis- 
ciples,    few     but 

fit,    rallied    round 

the  master  and  in 

the     summer     of 

1875    rehearsals 

were    begun    for 

the  first  Festival. 


FRAU 


SCHUMANN-HEINK     AS     WALTRAUTE 
THE   BAYREUTH    FESTIVAL 


IN 


DR.   VON    BARG  AS    TRISTAN    IN    THE   BAYREUTH 
FESTIVAL 
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These  were 
serious  enough, 
for  both  actors 
and  singers, 
chorus  and  gen- 
eral assistants 
had  to  be  trained 
in  an  entirely 
new  vocal,  dra- 
matic and  me- 
chanical manner. 
And  yet  the  fin- 
est artists  of  the 
day  were  glad  to 
give  their  ser- 
vices for  noth- 
ing, discerning 
the  greatness  of 
the  occasion,  and 
proud  of  being 
trained  by  Wag- 
ner himself. 

The  first  Fes- 
tival began  on 
Aug.  13,  1878. 


RICHARD    WAGNER'S    OWN    ROOM    IN    THE    VILLA  WAHNFRIED.     [T  IS  HERE  THAT  HE  WROTE  MUCH 

OF  HIS  IMMORTAL  WORK 


ment  which  he 
felt. 

The  musical 
giant  had  still  to 
educate  his  pub- 
lic, for  in  all  na- 
tions his  ruthless 
critics  gleefully 
prophesied  the 
appro  aching 
transform  at  ion 
of  his  loved  Fes- 
tival Theatre  in- 
to a  circus !  But 
in  1882,  when  he 
produced  "Par- 
sifal" for  the 
first  time  at  Bay- 
reuth  the  tide 
turned  with  a 
vengeance  and 
success  was  his. 

"Everyone," 
Wagner  said, 
"understood  my 


It  was  attended  by  the  Emperor,  William  I ;  King  Ludwig  of  object,  and  cared  more  for  the  success  of  the  whole  than  for  per- 

Bavaria ;  the  Emperor  of  Brazil ;  several  of  the  reigning  princes  sonal  applause,  which  was  looked  on  as  a  disturbance."     Seven 

of    Germany,    and    three    of    the    most    .  __  months  later,  after  the  long  and  weary 

famous    musicians    of    the    day — Liszt,                           ^^^SL  j^^ij^                         ns'lt:.  Richard  Wagner  died  in  Venice 

After  each  interval  between  the  acts     /fl  K5M-  •  '';   '  '   Sr  "  \     a"  '1's  ''^e  rece've('>  when  it  was  over, 

was  the  signal  for  the  resumption  of  the  >-      ,*  ^raflre  tives  of  all  that  was  noble  in  Germany 

colossal  drama,  and  no  one  was  admit-  ;*"'  ~j  je    M!§j$r  swelled  the  procession  and  carried  his 

is  said  that  one  of  the  millionaire  Roths-     M|          9  '  ^^^^^^^T  I     ^A'"a   Wahnfried,   his   Bayreuth   home, 

childs   of    Vienna    thus    lost    an    entire       ^H        Kdfl  /       ^'c  'ia('  °^ten  been  heard  to  speak  bit- 

act  of  "Die  Walk-lire"  on  the  first  night.  ^^^tfflll^  /          terly  of  the  pauper  funeral  of  Mozart, 

patronage  and  support  the  result  was  a                             H     jfl  '"^*^L  -/  And    now    all    through    the    Festival 

financial  deficit  of  $37,500 !    The  master  "^M^K        ^^^'  weeks    Wagner's    little    quiet    grave    is 

was    bitterly    distressed    and    strove   to                             ^^-d^^-  covered   with   wreaths   and   flowers  by 

wipe   out   the   loss   by   a   series   of   six  his     widow,     Frau     Cosima     Wagner, 

SIEGFRIED  WAGNER  ....... 

gigantic  Wagner  concerts  at  the  Albert  Liszt  s     daughter,     and     the     faithful 

Hall,  in  London.     But  even  here  he  barely  cleared  expenses ;  and  guardian    of    the    master's    works,    in    which    he    embodied    his 

Queen  Victoria's  gracious  words  of  encouragement  helped  but  great  message  to  the  world.     It  is  here  the  music  dramas  are 

little  to  alleviate  the  terrible  feelings  of  isolation  and  disappoint-  performed  according  to  Wagner's  own  traditions ;  and  the  Festival 


THE  WILD  VALKYRIE  HORSES  ON  SPIKES  READY  TO  BE   FIXED  ON  T'J 

THE   TROLLEYS 
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is  one   of  the  great   events   in   the   world's   artistic   life   to-day. 

"Parsifal,"  his  last  and  according  to  most  critics  his  greatest 
work,  can  be  heard  in  its  entirety  only  at  Bayreuth;  and  the 
Festival  Theatre  is  the  only  building  in  the  world  so  constructed 
as  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  Wagner's  ideal.  Long 
before  the  date  of  the  Festival  itself  distinguished  singers  and 
musicians  begin  to  arrive  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
And  as  the  opening  day  draws  nigh  the  quaint  old  provincial 
city,  with  its  memories  of  the  princely  Margraves  of  Brander- 
burg-Culmbach,  wakes  from  slumber.  The  little  hotels  are  all 
too  few  for  the  crowds" and  private  homes  open  hospitable  doors 
•to  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  local  committee  is  formed  to  make  arrangements  for  these, 
as  in  Oberammergau.  The  charge  for  one  performance  in  the 
theatre  is  the  same  in  any  part  of  the  house — namely  $5.  It  is 
like  no  other  theatre  in  the  world,  for  the  back  of  it  is  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  the  front,  in  order  to  effect  the  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive changes  of  scenery  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of 
the  Wagner  music  drama. 

One  scene  will  be  hoisted  up  by  machinery  into  the  very  top 
of  the  structure,  while  the  next  scene,  previously  prepared  in 
the  vast  cellars  below  the  stage,  is  hauled  up  in  its  place.  The 


auditorium  seats  1,600  people,  and  the  seats  are  arranged  on  the 
plan  of  a  Greek  theatre,  in  tiers  rising  one  above  another  and 
terminating  in  a  row  of  boxes  reserved  for  royal  visitors  and 
personal  friends  of  Fran  and  Herr  Siegfried  Wagner.  There 
are  no  side  galleries ;  the  seats  are  all  equally  good  and  the  ven- 
tilation is  perfect. 

The  stage  is  truly  enormous  and  occupies  much  more  space 
than  the  auditorium.  Every  detail  of  the  entire  structure  was 
designed  in  accordance  with  Wagner's  principles,  especially  as 
regards  the  invisibility  of  the  orchestra — which,  as  he  wrote  when 
the  Bayreuth  Theatre  was  still  an  unrealized  dream,  "should  com- 
pletely disappear  in  relation  to  the  singer ;  or  more  correctly 
should  appear  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  song." 

Performances  begin  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  interval  between  each  act,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  sustain 
one's  attention  fresh  and  unwearied  to  the  end.  The  large  vesti- 
bule of  the  great  theatre  is  filled  during  the  intervals  with  cos- 
mopolitan groups  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  summer  evening. 
There  was  a  rule  some  years  ago  that  traveling  dress  should  be 
worn  at  the  performances ;  but  nowadays  bright  and  very  elab- 
orate toilettes  are  in  vogue,  though  evening  dress  is  seldom  worn. 
(Continued  on  page  vii.) 


Henryk  Sienkiewicz  in  the  United  States 


T 


Sienkiewicz 


'  HE  ancient  adage  about  entertaining  an  angel 
unawares,   may  be   varied   into  the  equal,   and 
more    probable,    likelihood    of    entertaining    a 
genius  in  the  chrysalis  state.     And  keepsakes,  treas- 
ured rather  from  habit  than  genuine  sentiment,  have, 
in  the  accumulated  dust  of  years,  developed  an  un- 
dreamed-of value. 

So  with  this  pencil  sketch, 
which  was  entirely  forgotten 
until  the  man  who  made  it  had  become 
one  of  the  world's  great  authors,  and 
the  one  of  whom  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment was  made,  is  now  dead,  and 
only  a  casually  remembered  actor. 

Oh,  Fortune !  What  a  fickle  jade  art 
thou! 

The  drawing  was  made  in  1877  by 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz  of  Charles  Cogh- 
lan  as  Hamlet. 

The  Polish  colony  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia had  failed,  and  Madame  Mod- 
jeska  had  come  to  San  Francisco  to 
study  English  with  me,  and  to  seek  a 
debut  on  the  American  stage.  Sien- 
kiewicz had  also  drifted  North.  The 
Promised  Land  had  not  yielded  what 
they  hoped  to  find,  so  they  journeyed 
to  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  de- 
manded admittance. 

All  the  world  heard  of  Modjeska's 
welcome,  but  no  one  remembers  the 
young  author  who  was  then  writing 
short  stories,  contributing  to  a  Warsaw 
paper,  and  at  work  upon  a  play  for 


Fro 


morning!  How  is  your  heels?"  I  possessed  certain  facility  in 
guessing  at  meanings,  but  his  ungrammatical  concern  for  that 
particular  part  of  my  anatomy  baffled  me.  He  thereupon  pro- 
duced the  text,  ami  pointed  to  the  line,  "Good  morning!  How  is 
your  health  ?"  But  how  could  he  know  that  each  letter  was  not 
pronounced  ?  The  sibilant  s  was  as  near  as  he  could  express  our 

tongue-bet ween-the-teeth  digraph. 

In  appearance  young  Sienkiewicz 
was  attractive,  and  Time  has  dealt 
kindly,  for  his  pictures  to-day  are  ex- 
cellent likenesses  of  the  man  I  knew 
almost  thirty  years  ago. 

His  one  keen  enjoyment  was  the 
theatre,  and  he  often  sat  with  us  in  the 
box  placed  at  Modjeska's  disposal  by 
the  managers  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre — 
John  McCullough  and  Barton  Hill. 

We  were  all  tremendously  interested 
in  handsome  Charles  Coghlan,  then  in 
the  heyday  of  success  and  giving  bril- 
liant performances.  His  Hamlet  had 
aroused  controversy,  for  he  gave  us  an 
original  and  really  mad  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. Modjeska  and  I  were  enthusi- 
astic, but  Sienkiewicz  refused  to  share 
our  feelings.  However,  he  showed  cer- 
tain interest,  for,  turning  to  Madame, 
he  said  in  Polish.  "Tell  her  I  will  make 
her  a  picture  of  her  ideal  Hamlet." 

The   result  did  bear  resemblance   to 
the    original,    and    for    that    I    kept    it. 
Modjeska's    triumph     followed,    and 

ac- 
Words 


CHARLES  COGHLAN   AS  HAMLKT 
"rom   a    pencil   sketch   made   in   California,  in    1S77    by    Henryk        *.],„  ,.,-,,,„„  <«r>iiii->ifr<<-»t  c/»nt  o 

Sienkiewicz,  the  author  ot  -QUO  Vadis"  tne  >  Ollng  compatriot  sent  a 

count   to   the   Warsaw   paper. 


Modjeska — the  scene  laid  in  America.  The  local-:  may  account  could  not  express  the  sensation  of  that  memorable  night,  yet 
for  the  play's  being  neither  translated  nor  produced,  as  everything  Sienkiewicz  again  searched  the  English  Self-taught  and,  accord- 
American  seemed  utterly  unsympathetic  to  him.  He  disliked  the  ing  to  his  description,  the  crowd  in  the  foyer  was  heard  to  raptur- 
country,  was  cynical  of  our  customs,  manners  (or  lack  of  man-  ously  exclaim,  "How  nice!"  "By  God!  how  pretty!" 
tiers),  and  he  was  the  one  member  of  that  remarkable  foreign  To-day,  in  the  zenith  of  success,  Sienkiewicz  finds  America  his 
colony  who  never  acquired  even  the  commonplace  phrases  of  foster-mother  country  after  all.  Fortune  deals  strangely,  and  one 
English  wonders  whether  he  would  have  reached  the  heights  had  he  al- 

Upon  one  occasion  he  sought  aid  from  a  text  of  English  Self-  lowed  us  to  truly  adopt  him  as  we  did  Modjeska. 
taught,  and  bowing  low  over  my  hand,  graciously  inquired,  "Good  JOHANNA  TUCHOLSKY. 


Richard    Harding   Davis'  Musical   Farce,  "The   Yankee   Tourist 


Raymoi 
"A    Ya 


1,    Raymond   Hitchcock   as   Copeland   Schuyler;    2,    Eva    Fallen   as   the   Dutch  girl;  3,  Helen  Hale,  Eva  Fallon  and  Flora  Zabelle;    4,    Clara    Knoelke 

nd  Hitchcock    after  two  years  devoted  to  straight  farce  without  music,   has  brought  his  funny  musical  comedy  methods  to   New  York   again   in  the  musical   farce 
inkee    Tourist."      The    piece,    which    is   at    the    Astor    Theatre,    marks    the    Broadway    stage    debut    of    Mr.    Davis    as    a    librettist    and    Wallace    Irwin    as    a    comic 
»ong  writer.     The  music  is  by  Alfred  G.    Robyn,   who   furnished  Hitchcock  with  his  previous  musical  comedy  success,  "The  Yankee  Consul" 


From  a  flashlight  photograph  taken  in  Tokyo 


THE    MIKADO'S    ACTRESSES    IN    A    TYPICAL   JAPANESE    ROMANTIC    PLAY 


To  Adopt  Western  Methods  oi\  Japan's  Stage 

Japan  has  lately  astonished  the  world  by  her  military  prowess,  and  her  rapid  assimilation  of  Occidental  methods  and  ideas,  but,  strangely  enough,  there  is  one  direction — 
that  of  the  drama — in  which  she  has  made  little  or  no  progress.  Her  stage  to-day  is  hardly  less  barbaric  and  childish  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  sho-guns.  Of  late 
years,  a  determined  effort  to  introduce  reform  has  been  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  New  School,  and  among  these  none  have  been  more  active  than  Shoyo  Matsui,  the 
dramatist  and  critic  who  recently  visited  Europe  and  America  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  Western  theatrical  methods.  Mr.  Matsui  was  born  in  1870,  his 
father  having  held  the  rank  of  Samurai  or  Knight  under  the  feudal  system.  His  mother  is  well  known  as  a  Japanese  poetess.  In  1893  Mr.  Matsui  was  appointed  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Hocho,  a  paper  published  in  Tokyo,  and  two  years  later  he  became  editor  of  the  Yorozu.  He  is  the  author  of  four  historical  dramas,  "Akugenda,"  "Genzanmi," 
"Goto,"  and  "The  Invasion  of  Khublai  Khan,"  for  the  late  Sadanzi  the  First,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  the  traditional  or  classic  school  in  Japan.  He  has 
also  written  two  comedies  and  an  adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Hernani"  for  Sadanzi  the  Second;  an  historical  play,  based  on  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  for  Kawakami, 
who  is  the  leader  of  the  New  School;  a  Japanese  version  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and  of  Le  Queux's  "Strange  Story  of  a  Nihilist,"  for  both  Takada  and  li,  who  are 
among  the  greatest  actors  of  the  New  School.  His  other  works  include  many  novels  and  translations,  including  Moliere's  comedies,  Zola's  and  Maurus  Jokai's  novels.  In 
the  following  article  Mr.  Matsui  gives  an  interesting  account  of  theatrical  conditions  in  his  own  country  to-day,  and  of  his  plans  for  reforming  the  Japanese  stage: 


AS  A  dramatist,  dramatic  critic,  and  editor  of  one  of  the 
most  important  newspapers  in  Japan  for  the  past  ten 
years  I  think  I  may  say  that,  during  this  time,  I  have 
contributed  something  to  the  Japanese  stage.  It  is,  however, 
with  regret  that  I  have  to  admit  that  my  labors  so  far  have  been 
without  serious  result,  except  that  I  was  a  pioneer  in  advocating 
the  adoption  on  our  boards  of  your  methods  of  stage  scenery. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  my  numerous  plays  and  several  hundred 
criticisms  have  apparently  had  but  little 
effect  in  changing  the  taste  of  the  greater 
public,  it  is  true  that  Japanese  society  is 
showing  a  greater  tendency  every  year  to 
demand  something  new  from  the  Japanese 
theatre,  which  has  made  little  or  no  prog- 
ress in  the  past  hundred  years. 

Our  quick  adaptation  of  European  civ- 
ilization enabled  my  country  to  conquer 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  European  pow- 
ers, but  the  stage  of  Japan  has  remained 
untouched  by  the  advance  of  modern 
ideas,  and  I  may  admit  that  I  am  some- 
what of  a  pessimist  as  to  its  future.  Not 
only  has  our  drama  been  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  progress  made  in  Japan  in 
industry  and  science,  but  it  has  been  left 
far  behind  by  its  sister  arts,  such  as  paint- 
ing, literature,  and  music. 

I  made  up  my  mind,  therefore,  to  come 
to  Occidental  countries  in  order  to  study 
your  dramatic  art  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing our  own  drama  on  the  same  lines  on 
my  return  to  Japan.  Do  not  suppose, 


however,  that  I  am  a  slavish  imitator  of  everything  foreign  as 
are  many  of  my  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  Jap- 
anese art  stands  by  itself.  It  has  its  own  characteristics,  its  own 
color,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  dramatic  art.  Of  course, 
the  seclusion  and  isolation  of  our  country  for  so  long  a  time  has 
resulted  in  too  much  convention  in  its  art,  but  I  think  our  drama 
has  greater  finesse  and  art  than  the  drama  of  the  Western  na- 
tions, and  this  we  must  not  lose. 

I  came  abroad  to  get  ideas  as  to  the 
best  way  to  improve  Japanese  dramatic 
art.  What  have  I  found  that  we  have 
not  got  at  home  ?  Gigantic  theatres,  costly 
decorations,  elaborate  scenery,  clever  stage 
mechanism,  admirably  managed  calcium 
lights.  All  this,  of  course,  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  anything  we  have  in  Japan,  yet  it 
is  not  what  has  most  impressed  me,  for 
we  can  have  all  of  it  in  our  country 
if  we  like  to  pay  for  it.  Something  else 
is  needed  in  Japan  if  we  wish  to  regener- 
ate our  stage.  I  speak  of  the  player. 

Since  the  deaths  of  Danjuro,  Kikugoro, 
and  Sadaryi,  who  were  the  three  greatest 
actors  in  recent  years,  our  stage  has  fallen 
into  darkness,  and  few  can  distinguish  a 
light  in  its  future.  But  I  have  discovered 
a  star  which  perhaps  may  lead  us  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

I  confess  frankly  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  at  first  to  gauge  the  values  of 
foreign  dramatic  art.  When  I  first  went 
to  Europe  many  famous  actors  and  ac- 
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tresses  in  England  and  France,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, Miss  Terry,  Mme.  Bernhardt,  M. 
Coquelin,  M.  Gemier,  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Antoine,  etc.,  were  kind  enough 
to  let  me  witness  their  rehearsals.  I 
saw  the  classes  at  work  in  the  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Art  in  London,  established 
by  Mr.  Tree,  and  I  was  present  at  many 
of  the  classes  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mme. 
Bernhardt  and  M.  Gabriel  Fauller, 
President  of  the  Conservatoire,  so  that 
I  was  able  to  sound  to  its  very  depth 
the  art  of  the  Western  drama.  My 
investigation  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
your  Western  drama  owes  its  present 
high  development  chiefly  to  the  sincere 
study  and  patient  training  of  your  ac- 
tors in  their  art.  In  Japan  it  is  quite 
different.  Our  actors  often  go  on  the 
stage  at  a  very  early  age,  as  did  your 
Ellen  Terry,  but  they  do  not  work  so 
hard  as  the  actors  fn  your  country,  for 
the  reason  that  with  us  imitation  is  the 
best  way  to  make  one's  name  famous. 
Even  our  most  painstaking  actors  do 
not  give  more  than  ten  days'  rehearsal 
to  a  new  role.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
nearly  all  the  actors  in  a  company,  even 
those  of  the  present  rank,  to  forget  the 
words  of  their  roles,  and  this  careless 
study  of  course  necessitates  the  services 
of  a  prompter,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  the  audience  by  wearing 
a  black  costume,  like  your  prologue  in 


SADAN.TI    THE    SECOND 

Son  of  the  greatest  Japanese  actor  of  his  time,  his  mother  being 
a  Geisha.      Now  proprietor  of  the  Meiji  Theatre  in  Tokyo.     Re- 
cently visited  Europe  and  America  to  study  Occidental  methods. 
Promises  to   introduce   reforms  on   the  Japanese   stage 


the  Shakespearian  plays, 


and  who  struts  behind  the  footlights 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  actor,  read- 
ing the  prompt  book  in  a  very  loud 
voice.  The  ludicrous  result  may  be 
imagined. 

However,  Japanese  dramatic  art  has 
slightly  improved  in  recent  years,  and 
we  are  now  striving  to  introduce  com- 
plete reform.  By  long  experience  1 
have  discovered  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discourage  our  present  actors  with 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  Japanese 
stage.  Most  of  our  actors  are  quite 
content  to  leave  matters  as  they  are,  for 
as  it  is  now  they  earn  good  salaries, 
and  do  not  have  to  work  hard  with  re- 
hearsals. Some  of  our  actors  are  paid 
as  much  as  $2,500  'for  twenty  days' 
work,  while  the  expense  of  living  in 
Japan  is  ten  times  cheaper  than  in  your 
country,  and  the  work  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  on  the  stage  is  a  hundred 
times  easier  than  is  the  case  with  your 
actors.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  spoiled 
child  would  care  to  become  a  pains- 
taking artist?  In  Japan  they  are  not 
fond  of  pouring  new  wine  into  old  bot- 
tles. We  must  therefore  find  new  men 
for  a  new  world.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  Japan  to-day  many  scholars  are 
invading  the  exclusive  circle  of  the  old 
drama  to  become  professional  actors, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  remnant  of  a 
feudal  prejudice  which  looks  down 
upon  the  actor's  profession  as  a  degrad- 
ing occupation,  not  to  be  adopted  without  losing  caste. 


From  a  flashlight  photograph  taken  in  Tokyo  THE   STAGE   AND   AUDITORIUM   OF   A   TOKYO   THEATRE 

Showing  the  company  of  players  and  the  tiny  compartments  in  whkh  the  audience  sits^    To  be  at  thejheatre  _on  time,  playgoers  must_ri*e  jwith  tjlejsun, 


their  meals, 
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HENRIETTA   CROSMAN 

Who   will  appear   this   season   in   a   dramatization   of   Bunyan's    Pilgrim's   Progress, 
entitled   "The  Christian  Pilgrim'* 

These  new  invaders  of  the  Japanese  drama  smack  too  much  of 
the  amateur  to  completely  replace  the  old  school  actors.  It  is 
necessary  that  there  be  some  way  in  which  they  can  be  properly 

trained.      I    therefore    made   up   my      

mind  to  establish  an  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art  in  Tokyo,  as  soon  as  I 
return,  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Tree's 
Academy  in  London.  But  do  not 
think  that  I  am  going  to  found  a 
school  where  foreign  dramatic  meth- 
ods will  be  taught.  What  I  intend 
to  do  is  to  establish  a  school  for  gen- 
uine Japanese  dramatic  art.  I  want 
to  create  a  new  method  of  teaching 
Japanese  dramatic  art  according  to 
the  foreign  method — such  as  stage 
dancing,  pantomime,  and  the  art  of 
expression  of  Delsarte,  whose  name 
curiously  enough  has  been  forgotten 
in  his  own  country.  Of  course  we 
shall  naturalize  each  of  these  arts  in 
the  characteristic  Japanese  way. 

Fortunately  I  shall  have  the  valu- 
able co-operation  of  Sadanji  the  sec- 
ond, one  of  the  greatest  actors  in 
Japan,  and  the  only  one  of  our  play- 
ers who  seems  ready  to  awaken  from 
Japan's  long  theatrical  sleep  and 
adopt  new  methods.  He  came  to  Eu- 
rope with  the  same  purpose  as  my- 
self. Touched  by  his  sincerity  to  the 
dramatic  art,  and  his  earnestness  to 
advance  our  stage — even  giving  up 
his  acting  to  do  so — I  welcomed  him 


Ha"  APHIE  JAMES 

Wife  of  Louis  James,  and   who  will   he  seen  as  Adriana   in   Shakespeare's 
"Comedy    of    Errors"    this    season 

in  Paris,  where  I  introduced  him  to  many  celebrated  artists,  and 
during  our  stay  in  London  I  made  him  learn  "voice  production" 


and  the  "art  of  expression,' 


PAUL  McALLISTKR 

Favorite  leading  man   recently  seen  in   "The  System  of  Dr.   Tarr" 

at  Proctor's  Theatre 


which  he  mastered  in  a  few" weeks  in 
spite  of  his  ignorance  of  the  English 
language,  astonishing  his  teacher. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  be  a 
great  help  to  my  long  cherished  plan 
of  establishing  a  Japanese  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Art. 

I  have  learned  many  things  in  the 
Western  theatrical  world  during  this 
trip.  I  can  hardly  repress  my 
emotion  each  time  I  think  of  the 
kindness  which  has  been  poured 
upon  me  by  many  of  the  world's 
most  renowned  artists.  Not  only  in 
England  and  America,  our  old 
friends,  but  even  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany  and  Austria  I  was  received 
as  more  than  a  friend.  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
treated  me  like  a  spoiled  child,  and 
gave  me  many  introductory  letters 
to  celebrated  people.  I  have  much  to 
tell  my  countrymen  on  my  return 
about  the  Western  dramatic  world, 
but  the  most  important  thing,  I 
think,  is  the  fine  character  of  your 
artists,  their  loyalty  to  their  art,  the 
hard  work  they  do  to  master  its 
technique,  and  their  intellectual 
grasp  which  is  so  necessary  in  the 
artist's  profession. 

SIIOYO  MATSUI. 


From   London  Sketch 


ACT   I.      THE    TRINCE    AND    SONIA 


ACT  II.    INSIDE   MAXIM'S   FAMOUS  RESTAURANT 


Mr.  Savage's  Production  of  "The  Merry  Widow 


THE  first  American  production  of  the  almost  sensationally 
successful  Viennese  operetta,  "The  Merry  Widow,"  will  be 
made  by  Henry  W.  Savage  in  Syracuse  on  September  23d, 
next.     After  appearing  in  Buffalo  and  other  towns  the  company 
then  goes  to  Philadelphia  for  the  week  of  October  7,  and  will 
open  in  New  York  for  a  metropolitan  run  on  October  14. 

This  piece,  the  German  title  of  which  is  "Die  Lustige  Witwe," 
is  the  work  of  Victor  Leon  and  Leo  Steiri,  two  Viennese  journal- 
ists, who  wrote  the  book,  and  Franz  Lehar,  who  composed  the 
music.  It  was  originally  produced  in  Vienna  as  long  ago  as  De- 
cember 30,  1905,  when  the  rights  for  the  United  States  were  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Savage.  The  American 
manager  intended  producing  the  op- 
era here  last  season,  but  there  were 
obstacles  in  the  way,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  English  ver- 
sion and  of  an  agreement  made  with 
George  Edwardes,  the  English  man- 
ager, by  which  the  London  produc- 
tion was  to  be  made  first.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Savage  intended  to  engage 
all  the  principals  for  the  operetta 
abroad,  but  since  then  he  has 
changed  his  mind.  The  English  ver- 
sion made  by  Edward  Morton,  lyrics 
by  Adrian  Ross,  will  be  used  here, 
but  the  cast  will  be  entirely  Ameri- 
can. 

Long  ago  "The  Merry  Widow" 
passed  its  4001)1  performance  in 
Vienna  and  this  success  has  been  re- 
peated everywhere  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Milan.  In  London  it  was 
produced  on  June  8th,  last,  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  and  with  enormous  success. 
The  piece  makes  its  strong  popular 
appeal  less  on  account  of  its  libretto 
than  for  its  gay  and  rhythmical 
music,  and  above  all  for  its  captivat- 
ing waltz,  the  languorous  melody  of 
which  completely  carries  the  audience 
off  its  feet  and  sends  it  whistling 
and  humming  the  air  into  the 
streets.  Over  800,000  copies  of  the 
waltz  had  been  sold  in  England  at 
the  time  the  operetta  was  first  pro- 
duced there. 

"The  design  of  'Die  Lustige  Wit- 


we,' "  says  the  London  Stage,  "has  naturally  suffered  in  the  trans- 
fer of  the  piece  from  the  original  German.  The  story,  if  by 
no  means  sacrificed,  has  been  none  too  dexterously  handled. 
The  main  interest  should  be  the  love  affair  of  Prince  Dan- 
ilo,  the  Crown  Prince  of  the  impecunious  State  of  Marso- 
via,  and  Sonia,  the  young  widow  with  her  fortune  of  twenty 
millions.  But  this  love  affair  is  not  developed  with  much 
resource — indeed,  the  same  position  seems  to  be  repeating 
itself  throughout ;  while  too  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  sub-plot,  which  deals  with  an  intrigue  between  Natalie, 
wife  of  Baron  Popoff,  the  Marsovian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and 

the     Vicomte     Camille     de    Jolidon. 

Though  Popoff,  the  deceived  hus- 
band, is  made  a  broadly  comic  per- 
sonage, there  are  serious  moments  in 
this  intrigue.  De  Jolidon  has  writ- 
ten on  Natalie's  fan  the  words,  'I 
love  you,'  and  the  fan  is  lost  at  the 
brilliant  ball  given  at  the  Embassy. 
It  passes  through  various  hands  be- 
fore coming  into  the  possession  of 
the  husband,  whose  suspicions,  how- 
ever, are  allayed  by  some  words  that 
Natalie  has  in  the  meantime  added  to 
the  line  on  the  fan,  'I  am  a  dutiful 
wife.'  Popoff  had  suspected  nothing 
until  he  found — if  he  could  believe 
his  eyes — Natalie  and  de  Jolidon 
closeted  in  the  pavilion  in  the 
grounds  of  Sonia's  house.  Popoff 
had  thought  that  de  Jolidon  was 
angling  for  Sonia,  and  had  even  de- 
sired Natalie  to  carry  on  a  flirtation 
with  the  vicomte  as  a  diplomatic 
method  of  distracting  his  attention 
from  Sonia.  Sonia,  by  means  of  a 
back  door,  takes  Natalie's  place  in 
the  summer  house  with  de  Jolidon. 
and  Popoff  is  amazed  to  see  her  and 
not  his  wife  step  out  from  this  com- 
promising retreat.  There  is  no  suf- 
ficient motive  for  Sonia  to  act  in 
this  way — it  is,  indeed,  the  last  thing 
that  she  would  do,  for  her  great 
aim  is  to  stand  well  in  Danilo's 
eyes. 

"The  working  out  of  this  sub-plot 
— in    which    other   figures    are    con- 


From  London  Sketch 

SONIA  AND  VICOMTK   UK  JOLIUON 
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cerned,  the  jealous  Gen- 
eral Novikovich,  for  ex- 
ample— interferes  with 
the  central  motive.  So- 
nia  and  Danilo  were 
lovers  some  years  ago, 
when  she  was  a  dower- 
less  Marsovian  beauty. 
Danilo's  uncle  made  a 
summary  end  to  the  ro- 
mance. Sonia  married 
a  multi-millionaire,  since 
dead,  and  Danilo  plunged 
into  Parisian  gaieties,  of 
which  his  song  about 
Lo-Lo,  Jou-Jou,  Clo- 
Clo,  and  other  frail 
charmers  of  Maxim's  is 
sufficiently  instructive. 
When  Sonia  meets  Dan- 
ilo again,  at  the  ball  at 
the  Embassy,  each  mis- 
trusts the  motives  of  the 
other. 

"Danilo,  stung  by  So- 
nia's  reference  to  her 
wealth,  vows  to  her  face 
that  nothing  shall  ever 
induce  him  to  say  that 
he  loves  her.  Sonia,  in 
her  heart,  takes  up  the 
challenge.  Here  is 
something  of  a  Bene- 
dick-and-Beatrice  position,  but  it  is  not  carried  through  with  any 
battle  of  wits,  nor  any  great  resource  of  craftsmanship. 


ESTELLE    LE    BURT    IX    "THE    PRIXCE    OF 
PILSEN" 


"The  chief  fascination 
that  Sonia  plies  before 
Danilo  is  to  dance. 
When  things  are  going 
ill  with  her  wooing,  she 
drops  into  one  of  Herr 
Lehar's  haunting  dance 
rhythms.  Danilo,  for  his 
part,  when  his  temper 
is  out,  goes  off  to  Max- 
im's. Sonia,  in  the  end, 
has  even  to  follow  him  to 
that  lively  haunt  and 
rescue  him  from  the  al- 
lurements of  Lo-Lo, 
Do-Do,  Jou-Jou,  and 
the  rest  of  the  giddy 
nine." 

Special  scenery  for  the 
American  production  is 
being  made  by  Walter 
Burridge,  and  Franz 
Ziegler,  who  directed  the 
play  during  its  run  in 
Vienna,  will  direct 
the  piece  here.  Es- 
telle  Bloomfield,  who 
was  one  of  five  prima 
donnas  who  sang  "Mad- 
ame Butterfly"  last  sea- 
son, has  been  engaged 
for  the  role  of  Natalie, 
and  Robert  E.  Graham 
will  play  the  part  of  the  Marsovian  Ambassador  Popoff.  Marion 
Armstrong  will  also  be  seen  in  one  of  the  principal  roles.  X.  X. 


I'ECJGY 


BALLOU      IX      "THE 
PILSEN" 


PRIXCE     OF 


VISIT  OF   THE   FRIARS   TO  THE    SUMMER  COTTAGE   OF  LOUIS   JAMES   AT  MONMOUTH  BEACH 
_F"ars  is  an  organization  of  New  York  theatrical  rnen,_principally  j>ress  representatives.      The    names    af    those    present_are:       1,    H.    G.    Snow;    S,    J. 


72,  M.  Hemmitt:    73,  A.  Simmonds 


Hall 


SOME  OF  THE   CHORUS   GIRLS   IN   "FASCINATING   FLORA"   AT   THE   CASINO 


Europe's    Most    Famous    Amateur    Actress 


THE  most  aristocratic,  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  pro- 
fligate court  of  the  world  is  that  of  Vienna.  And  there 
society,  envious  of  its  blazons  and  its  blue  ancestral  blood, 
is  ruled  over  by  a  woman  over  seventy  years  of  age,  but  whose 
eyes  still  glitter  with  the  fires  of  youth,  who  still  laughs  and 
jokes,  can  tread  a  stage  and  play  a  part  of  mimicry  or  caustic 
comedy  as  well  as  any  Rejane,  who  or- 
ganizes great  entertainments,  and  whose 
splendid  fetes  outrival  in  magnificence 
and  magnetism  of  pleasure  those  of  all 
other  hostesses,  and  who  also  on  more 
than  one  occasion  has  had  a  deeply  stir- 
ring finger  in  European  politics. 

Princess  Pauline  Metternich,  wittily 
named-  by  herself  on  account  of  her 
homely  features  "Singe  a  la  Mode,"  was 
born  in  Hungary,  but,  in  every  city  she 
has  visited,  has  been  able  to  adapt  her- 
self most  readily  to  its  life.  In  Paris 
she  was  a  true  Parisian,  in  London  a 
typical  Englishwoman,  in  Berlin  the  soul 
of  the  people,  and  in  Vienna,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  has  epitomized  at 
home  and  abroad  the  characteristics  of 
Vienna  court  life.  In  the  Austrian 
capital  she  still  rules  society  with  abso- 
lute sway.  There  her  whole  life  belongs 
to  the  public,  there  she  will  be  discussed 
and  patterned  after  as  long  as  she  lives, 
after  she  dies  will  probably  continue  to 
be  quoted,  and  in  time,  it  may  be,  be- 
cause of  her  many  kind  and  charitable 
deeds  a  legend  will  be  woven  about  her 
name.  She  is  a  woman  who  has  ex- 

/• 

perienced  so  much,  seen  and  lived  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  exciting  events  that 
she  can  not  only  turn  back  over  very 
many  pages  of  history,  but  might  also,  if 
she  felt  disposed,  relate  many  funny  and 
interesting  incidents  that  have  never  yet 
been  recorded. 


PRINCESS    METTERNICH 


The  first  time  "The  Metternich"  (as  she  is  usually  called  in 
Vienna)  appeared  prominently  before  the  public  eye  was  very 
many  years  ago,  in  a  performance  arranged  by  some  aristocratic 
ladies  for  a  public  charity.  The  play,  a  one-act  comedy  written 
by  Wilbrandt,  took  place  in  the  Ring  Theater,  then  known  as  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  the  Princess'  performance  of  her  role,  that 
of  a  chambermaid,  was  so  perfectly  given 
that  she  was  the  acknowledged  star  of 
the  evening,  and  the  famous  Sonnenthai 
was  her  fellow  actor.  After  this  success- 
ful debut  at  the  Ring  Theater  she  took 
part  for  several  seasons  in  numerous 
other  charitable  performances,  and  from 
this  time  on  the  love  of  the  stage  seemed 
to  take  entire  possession  of  her.  Comedy, 
however,  was  her  forte.  Her  great  grief, 
though,  was  that  her  singing  could  not 
compare  with  her  gift  for  acting.  She 
wanted  to  have  a  voice  like  Patti's,  and 
this  she  once  confided  to  the  great  prima 
donna ;  but  Patti  knew  that,  even  on  the 
amateur  stage,  she  need  not  fear  her  as 
a  rival,  for  she  had  simply  what  the 
French  call  "tin  filet  de  voix,"  and  only 
in  a  drawing  room  could  she  make  much 
success  with  it.  But  the  Princess  could 
be  extremely  funny.  Few  could  surpass 
her  in  this  respect,  and  so,  in  other  lands 
besides  her  own,  she  continued  to  amuse 
the  public  with  her  acting  and  her  sing- 
ing. 

Later  on,  in  France,  "The  Metter- 
nich" became  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the 
Court  of  Napoleon  III,  and  here  her  dif- 
ferent experiences  might  furnish  material 
for  a  few  volumes  of  "Recollections."  It 
was  during  this  period  especially  that  she 
showed  herself  to  be  a  clever  and  apt 
politician,  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
she,  without  doubt,  who  lured  Napoleon 
on  to  his  unlucky  war  with  Mexico,  and 
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White 


KATE  McLAURIN 
Leading  woman   for    Edgar   Selwyn    in   "Strongheart" 


Sarony 


(IK  ACE    ELLISTON 
Will   be  seen  in  a  new  production  this 


then  with  a  cleverness  quite  equal  to  the  occasion  managed  later  Paris,  notwithstanding  the 
to  reinstate  good  conditions  between  France  and  Austria.  But  prove  a  great  success,  and 
clever  as  she  might  be  as  a  politician,  which  talent  she  came  turned  her  attention  once 
by  naturally,  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Austrian 
Councilor  of  State,  she  loved  art 
better.  Through  her  influence  in 
1867  Johann  Strauss  was  introduced 
to  the  Parisian  public.  She  first  got 
up  a  concert  for  him  in  her  own 
palace,  and  shortly  after  succeeded 
in  opening  to  him  the  doors  of 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  where 
were  gathered  together  on  this  oc- 
casion an  audience  which  included 
some  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the 
French  musical  world — Marsfelde, 
Massenet,  Bizet,  Delibes,  etc.  And 
Gounod  also  said  that  he  was  glad 
to  listen  to  Strauss'  "Danube 
Waltz."  Six  years  previous  to  this 
she  had  also  paved  the  way  for 
Richard  Wagner  (which  she  al- 
ways said  was  one  of  her  proudest 
acts),  and  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  first  production  in  the 
French  capital  of  "Tannhauser." 

This  she  also  brought  about  in  a 
most  amusing  way,  it  being  the 
prize  she  claimed  for  a  philopena 
present  she  had  won  from  the  Em- 
peror. But,  sad  to  say,  the  first 
representation  of  "Tannhauser"  in 


WALTER    HAMPDEX 

Who  will  be  Mme.  Nazimova's  leading  man  this  season.  Mr.  Hampden 
is  an  American  actor,  hut  his  career  has  been  chiefly  identified  with  the 
English  stage.  He  was  (or  three  years  a  member  of  the  Benson's  Shakes- 
pearian Company,  and  won  much  praise  for  his  Romeo.  Later  he  made 
a  hit  as  the  romantic  hero  in  "The  Prayer  of  the  Sword" 


efforts  of  its  noble  patroness,  did  not 
the  Princess,  to  soothe  her  feelings, 

more  to  private  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. From  this  time  on  with 
greater  zest  than  ever  pleasures  of 
this  type  whirled  in  quick  succes- 
sion from  palace  to  palace,  where 
comedies,  charades,  proverb  acting 
and  even  light  tragedy  were  under- 
taken, and  in  all  of  which  Pauline 
Metternich  took  a  prominent  part. 
This  state  of  things  continued  un- 
til the  war  cloud  that  had  long  been 
threatening  broke  over  France  and 
brought  about  the  separation  of 
these  pleasure-seekers. 

The  Princess  now  returned  to 
Vienna,  and  for  a  short  time  lived 
much  more  quietly  than  was  her 
custom.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  love  of  the  stage 
once  more  exercised  its  old  charm 
over  her,  and  her  energies  became 
again  devoted  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
ballroom  and  other  society  func- 
tions. A  wave  of  her  hand  seemed  to 
be  all  that  was  necessary  to  collect  a 
gay  crowd  together.  The  Princess 
recently  celebrated  her  seventieth 
birthday  in  Vienna,  and  although 
her  hair  may  now  have  grown  quite 
white,  her  vitality  seems  to  be  un- 
diminished.  L.  M.  DAVIDSON. 
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WHY   DOES  THE   DEALER  wishing  to  sell  a  sectional  bookcase  of  unknown 
reputation  use  the  substitution  phrase,  "as  good  as  0lofc«^V«rmck«  ?" 
Because  he  knows  that  the  Blob^VSi-nickt  "Elastic"  Bookcase  is  the  standard  of 
excellence  by  which  all  others  are  measured. 

Since  we  put  the  first  sectional  bookcase  on  the  market  we  have  never  departed 
from  this  uniform  standard  and  consequently  you  will  find  more  tilobe^Wirnlckt  "  Elastic  " 
Bookcases — two  to  one— than  all  other  makes  combined. 

It  is  the  only  sectional  bookcase  having  a  patented  door  equalizer  that  controls  the 
receding  door  so  that  it  slides  freely  and  easily.  Made  in  three  distinct  types — Standard, 
Mission  and  Ideal,  and  eight  different  finishes  of  quartered  oak  and  mahogany,  dull 
and  polished. 

Carried  in  stock  by  exclusive  agents  in  over  1,400  cities.  Where  not  represented 
we  ship  on  approval— Freight  paid.  Uniform  prices  everywhere.  Write  for  catalogue 
No.  T- 107 

9lobc^Wcrt)ickc  <?o.  CINCINNATI. 


Branch  Stores :    NEW  YORK.  380-382  Broadway. 
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PURE  AS  THE  PINES 


'with  all  their  tonic  virtue" 


PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 


Soothes -Heals  -Refreshes 
Beautifies  the  Hair  and  Skin 


The  Packer  Mfg  Co .  New  York. 


For 

Mother  and  Baby 

At  that  anxious  period  before  and  imme- 
diately alter  baby  is  born,  when  the  mother 
must  bear  a  double  burden,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  shetakeon  double  strength. 
Nourishing  and  strengthening  lood  must 
be  provided  in  plenty  lor  both  mother  and 
child,  while  for  the  mother  herself  there 
comes  a  time  of  suffering,  the  dread  and 
realism  of  which  will  be  greatly  lessened  if 
she  will  steadily  prepare  the  way  by  the 
liberal  use  of 


Extract 


This  rich,  wholesome  food,  combining  the 
nutritive  and  tonic  properties  of  malt  and 
hops  in  palatable  and  predigested  form,  is 
welcomed  by  the  weakest  stomach  and 
quickly  assimilated  by  the  system.  It 
gives  strength  to  the  muscles,  revitalizes 
the  blood,  and  furnishes  nourishment  in 
abundance  for  the  growing  child,  at  the 
same  time  it  calms  the  nerves,  inducing 
sweet,  refreshing  sleep  for  mother  and 
babe,  thus  assuring  strength,  vigor  and 
health  to  both. 

PaDst  Extract 


is  a  strengthening  and  palatable  food  for 
the  convalescent.  Quickly  restores  the 
shattered  nervous  system  and  acts  as  a 
tonic  for  the  weak,  worn-out  and  over- 
worked. It  aids  digestion  and  is  a  quick 
relief  for  dyspepsia. 

For  Sale  at  all  Leading  Druggists 
Insist  ufan  the  Original 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure  Food  Law 
U.  S.  Serial  No.  1921 

Free  Picture  and  BooK 

Send  us  your  name  on  a  postal  Tor  our  interesting  book- 

let and  "Baby's  First  Adventure."  a  beautiful  picture  of 

baby  life.     Both  FREE.    Addrew 

Pabst  Extract  Dept.  23      Milwaukee,  Wis. 


L     m      J 


exquste   per 
refined  tastes 


IMITATIONS 
-seven-eleven. 


FEUD.  Ml)  III  ENS,  Cologne  •>/,,  Germany. 

U.  8.  BR.VSCH, 

\u  1 111  vs  &  KROprr, 

298  Broadway,  New  York. 


Send  Sfic.  for  2  oz. 
sample  bottle. 
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The 
Secret 

of 
Slenderness 


a  feature  so  essential  in  the  present  styles, 
lies  in  the  wearing   of  the  celebrated 


set 


The  new  fall  models  have  been  especially 
designed  to  bring  out  this  fashionable  effect. 
Pronounced  by  those  who  know  to  be  the 
smartest  in  corsetry,  they  represent  the 
correct  foundation  for  modish  gowns. 
Style,  grace  and  ease  are  assured  to  every 
woman  who  wears  this  much  sought  after 
make. 

F  Three —  (like    illustration)    a  very  smart  new 
model  of  good  length,  designed  for  medium  figures. 
Material,  French  silk  batiste  in  white,  pink  and   blue. 
Hose  supporters  front  and  sides. 
Sizes  1 8  tp  30.  Price  $5.00 

G  Two —  an  exclusive  new  model  of  good  length 
at  every  point  Designed  for  well  developed  figures, 
it  is  made  with  gores  at  the  bust,  hips  and  back. 
Material,  excellent  grade  of  imported  coutil,  white 
only.  Three  pairs  of  hose  supporters. 
Sizes  20  to  30.  Price  $6.00 

H  Ten —  A  splendid  new  model  of  good  length. 
Made  with  bias  seams  and  ample  gores,  it  is  especially 
good  to  reduce  abdominal  prominence.  Material, 
French  coutil.white  only.  Three  pairs  of  hose  supporters. 
Sizes  20  to  30.  Price  $6.00 

Different  Models  for  Different,  Figures 
There  is  just  the  model  for  YOU 

There  is  one  agency  for  the  LYRA  corset  in  a 
town.  If  not  obtainable  in  your  locality  write  direct 
to  the 

Lyra   Corbet  MaK_ 

•     44  E.  1 4th  St.  —  New  York  Citv 


Two  Old  Players  Dead 


MRS.    W.    G.    JONES 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones,  who  since  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Gilbert  has  been  considered  the  oldest  actress  on 
the  American  stage,  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  She  had  been  on  the  stage  for 
seventy-five  years  and  made  her  stage  debut  in 
Philadelphia. 

"She  had  her  first  speaking  part,"  says  the  New 
York  Times,  "as  the  Duke  of  York  in  'Richard 
III,'  played  by  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  Strangely 
enough,  her  last  engagement  was  in  this  same 
play  last  year  with  Robert  Mantell,  and  then  she 
played  the  Duchess  of  York.  At  various  times 
and  with  various  actors  she  played  nearly  every 
female  part  in  'Richard  III'  and  two  male  parts, 
those  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  There  is  scarcely  an  actor  or  actress  who 
has  gained  distinction  on  this  side  of  the  water  in 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century  who  was  not, 
at  one  time,  a  personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Jones.  As 
she  expressed  it,  speaking  of  her  Shakespearian 
parts,  she  had  played  the  nurse  to  so  many  Juliets 
and  Romeos  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  the  nurse 
of  the  whole  world.  She  first  played  that  part  in 
1879,  when  Annie  Boyle  was  Juliet.  Since  then 
she  has  played  it  with  Maude  Adams  and  Elea- 
nor Robson.  Kyrle  Bellew  was  once  the  Romeo, 
and  at  another  time  Faversham  was.  One  of  her 
ftrst  parts,  and  one  she  often  spoke  of  in  later 
years,  was  in  the  company  of  Charlotte  Cushman. 
In  "Meg  Merrilies,"  when  Charlotte  Cushman 
came  to  the  place  where  she  was  to  sing  a  croon- 
ing gipsy  song,  the  cue  was  always  passed  tp  Julia, 
who  sang  the  song  for  her.  It  was  with  this  song, 
said  one  of  her  friends,  that  the  old  actress 
had  sung  all  of  her  children  to  sleep." 

MR.    JOHN    CARTER 

John  Carter,  an  actor,  who  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years,  died  recently  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Carter,  who  was  born  in  England,  began  his 
career  as  an  actor  when  only  five  years  of  age. 
At  that  time  he  appeared  as  the  child's  ghost  in 
"Macbeth."  He  played  Frangois  to  Macready's 
Richelieu,  and  supported  such  stars  as  Edmund 
Kean,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Charlotte  Cushman, 
Charles  Dillon.  Edmund  Falconer,  H.  L.  Bateman, 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving.  He  gave  the  original  por- 
trayal of  Uncle  Tom  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in 
England.  He  came  to  America  with  Sir  Henry 
Irving  when  that  tragedian  made  his  first  visit, 
playing  Walter  in  "The  Hunchback." 


The  Uncertain  Playwrights 

Although  a  knowledge  of  technique  unques- 
tionably counts  for  much  in  the  business  of  writ- 
ing for  the  stage,  the  curious  thing  is  that  neither 
long  experience  nor  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  the  drama  seems  to  avail  any- 
thing where  the  choice  of  a  likely  subject  or  the 
treatment  of  a  difficult  situation  is  concerned.  On 
such  points,  as  has  been  said  again  and  again,  the 
oldest  playwright  is  as  liable  to  go  wrong  as  the 
youngest  novice,  and  it  is  just  this  element  of 
uncertainty  that  serves  to  render  all  theorizing  on 
the  subject  of  the  drama  so  disappointing,  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  so  entirely  futile.— 
Daily  Telegraph,  London. 


WHAT  IT  IS 

Composition  of  the  Famous  Food 


A  widespread  interest  has  been  created  among 
good  livers,  as  to  the  composition  of  Grape-Nuts, 
the  food  that  has  become  popular  and  famous  the 
world  over. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  physicians,  chemists 
and  food  experts,  that  the  starchy  portion  of  en- 
tire wheat  and  barley  flours  is  transformed  into 
a  true  and  very  choice  sugar,  by  the  act  of  in- 
testinal digestion  in  the  human  body.  This  sugar 
is  identical  with,  and  is  known  as  grape-sugar, 
and  it  is  in  condition  for  immediate  transforma- 
tion into  blood  and  the  necessary  structure  from 
which  the  delicate  nerve  centers  are  built  up. 

A  food  expert  followed  a  line  of  experiments 
until  he  produced  the  food  called  Grape-Nuts,  of 
which  grape-sugar  forms  the  principal  part,  and 
it  is  produced  by  following  Nature's  processes,  in 
a  mechanical  way.  That  is,  heat,  moisture,  arid 
time  are  the  methods  employed  and  directed  by 
scientific  facts  gained  in  research. 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  probably  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  being  the  most  perfectly  adapted  food 
for  human  needs  in  existence.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  user's  delight  in  the  flavor  and  the  perfect 
action  of  intestinal  digestion  during  the  use  of 
Grape-Nuts  is  satisfying,  and  the  added  strength 
of  body  confirms  the  fact.  "There's  a  Reason." 
Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


BO  RATED     TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


-YOU'RE   SAFE" 

in  the  hand?  of  the  little 
captain  at  the  helm,—  the 
"complexion  specialist,'' 
whose  results  are  certain, 
whose  fees  are  small. 

MENNEN'S 

Borated  Talcum 

TOILET  POWDER 

protects  and  soothes,  a  sure 
relier  from  Sunburn, 
Prickly  Heat,  Chafing, 
etc.  Put  up  in  non-refill- 
able  boxes  —  the  "  box 
thatlox"--foryourprotec 
tion.  If  Mermen's  face  is  on 
the  cover  it's  genuine  and 
a  guarantee  of  purity. 
Delightful  after  sha\iny;, 

Guaranteed  undf-r  Food  <V  ]H»ua 

Act.  June  30. 1908.  Serai  No.Kftid. 

Sold  every wheie,  01  hv  mail,  25c. 

SAMPLE    I   L'l   I 

G.  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Trj  M  i  HIM  n1- 
Ylolet  Itoriilt-tl 
Talcum  I'nu  ih  r 
It  has  the  fsrmt  of 
fresh  cut  Parma 


Queens 
Princesses 
Titled  Women 
The  mosl  celebrated 
Arrisls  of  the  world 

WEAR 


LEOTY 


CORSETS 


PARIS:  8  Place  de  la  Madeleine 
LONDON:  33  New  Bond  Street 


NEW  BEAUTY  BOOK 

AND  TRIAL  BOX  OF 

•GROWN  CREAM 

'  TO  YOU  WITHOUT  COST 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  this 
truly  wonderful  Cream.  This  is 
your  opportunity  to  ;ry  it  abso- 
lutely Frt-e.  Don't  delay,  write 
today—  semi  name  of  your  druggist. 
Crown  Cream  is  the  world's  most 
successlul  eradicator  of 

:  wrinkles,    sunburn,  tan, 

windbara,  harsh,  dry, 
rough,  pallid,  lifeless, 
red,  coan>e,  pimply  com- 
plexions. It  restores 
that  clean,  bright,  rosy, 
^_^  hue  to  the  face, 

^^i          arms,    neck    and 
ajj  \          li.m.ls  and  is  noth- 

(^•••r          in,;  short  of  marve- 
.^^•r  Ions.     Beauty  Book 

Trial  Box  and  home 
Demonstration 
sent  free  if  you  send 
us  name  of  your  druggist. 

At  most  druggists  or  direct 
from  us,  50  cents. 

The  Harlan  Mfg.  Company 

TOLEDO,  OHIO        Desk  99 


Theatrical  Costumes 

SpccUlI?  adapted  lor  STOCK  COMPANY  USB 
:     :     :     On  EOT  Kiotlni  Tcrvi     :     :     : 


VAN  HORN  &  SON, 


121    N.    9th    Street 
PH  I  LADELPHIA 
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Chat  with  Edwin  Milton  Royle 

(Continued    from    page    243) 


else  while  I  am  writing  a  play.  Mrs.  Royle  re- 
lieves me  of  all  the  business  connected  with  my  old 
plays  while  I  am  writing  new  ones.  She  answers 
my  letters  and  does  everything  she  can  to  keep 
my  mind  free  from  any  consideration  except  the 
play  in  hand.  At  these  times  I  seem  to  be  un- 
able to  think  of  any  thing  else.  I  don't  go  to  see 
other  plays  lest  they  divert  my  attention,  and  I 
cannot  read  anything  but  the  newspapers.  No 
book  can  hold  my  attention. 

"Dialogue  is  the  easiest  part  of  playwriting. 
The  title  is  one  of  the  hardest.  At  least  I  have 
never  yet  chosen  a  title  that  was  liked — before- 
hand. 'The  Squaw  Man'  was  especially  criti- 
cised. My  friends  and  the  managers  said  it 
either  suggested  a  contemptible  creature  or  it 
suggested  nothing,  for  many  persons  wouldn't 
know  what  it  meant. 

"I  don't  work  by  rule.  There  is  no  estab- 
lished sequence  in  my  development  of  a  play.  I 
have  no  system  of  character  study.  My  only 
working  rule  is  to  know  what  people  are  in- 
terested in  and  write  as  good  a  play  about  that 
thing  as  possible." 

"Was  your  acting  experience  valuable  prepara- 
tion for  playwriting?" 

"It  was  invaluable." 

"It  has  always  been  my  theory  that  an  actor  is 
better  fitted  than  anyone  else  to  write  successful 
plays,  but  one  hears  the  contrary  opinion  every 
day." 

"There  is  precedent  for  your  view.  Actors 
have  been  writing  the  successful  plays  since 
Moliere,  an  actor,  and  Shakespeare,  another  actor, 
wrote  theirs." 

"Pinero  was  an  actor." 

"Yes,  and  Augustus  Thomas  was  on  the  stage. 
Charles  Klein  also.  I  don't  know  that  Clyde 
Fitch  was  ever  an  actor,  but  he  could  well  have 
been  one."  ADA  PATTERSON. 


Sketch 


MME.  CARUSO 
Wife  of  the  famous  tenor 


Will  America  Have  Its  Bayreuth? 

(Continued    from    page    248) 


During  the  Festival,  Frau  Wagner  with  her 
daughters  and  her  son  Siegfried,  give  weekly  re- 
ceptions at  the  Villa  Wahnfried,  where  all  the 
most  interesting  personalities  in  the  musical  world 
may  be  met  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  entree.  I  have  seen  at  one  time  in 
Wagner's  own  drawing-room  at  the  Villa,  Pad- 
erewski,  Kubelik,  Sarasate,  Dr.  Richter,  Herr 
Mottl,  Saint-Saens,  Massenet,  Puccini,  and  a  host 
of  others  of  lesser  note. 

The  central  hall  of  the  Villa,  where  these  musi- 
cal receptions  take  place,  is  adorned  with  a  superb 
bust  of  Wagner  himself,  with  statues  of  some  of 
his  principal  heroes,  —  Siegfried,  Tristan,  Tann- 
hauser  and  others.  Leading  from  this  saloon  is 
a  very  fine  library,  containing  valuable  Wagner 
autographs  and  portraits.  The  Abbe  Liszt  used 
to  be  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Festival,  but 
he  died  during  the  season  of  1886,  having  come 
with  the  hand  of  Death  upon  him  to  render  a  last 
homage  to  the  memory  of  his  lifelong  friend  of 
whom  this  is  written  to-day : 

"Certain  it  is  that  as  long  as  Opera  endures— 
nay,  until  music  shall  cease  to  exist — the  name  of 
Richard  Wagner  will  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  few  great  geniuses  this  world  has 
produced."  WILLIAM  G.  FITZGERALD. 


GREAT    BEAR    SPRING   WATER. 
"  Its  Purity  has  made  It  famous." 


Could  You 


How   Schlitz   beer  is   brewed,  you 
would   never   buy   any   other. 


You     would    see    plate    glass     rooms,    filled 
with    filtered    air,    where    we    cool    it. 


You  would  see  glass-lined  tanks  where  we 
age  it  so  long  that  it  cannot  cause  biliousness. 

How  we  filter  it  through  white  wood  pulp. 
How  we  sterilize  every  bottle.  How  cleanliness 
is  carried  to  extremes. 

You  would  realize  better  how  much  purity 
means  if  you  saw  the  methods  we  use,  and 
the  amount  that  we  spend,  to  attain  it. 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 
See  tliat  the  cork  or  crown 
is  branded  Schlitz. 


Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  famous. 


The  Brotherhood  Wines 
have  been  growing  in  ap- 
proval for  68  years ;  Why? 
Connoisseurs!  quickly  told 
in  one  word.  The  con- 
noisseur of  such  wines  as 
BROTHERHOOD 

Sparkling  Burgundy, 
Yin  Crest  Brut, 
Jacques'  Old  Sauterne, 

decides  only  upon  merit. 
If  they  please  them  they 
will  please  you.  We  will 
send  you  full  particulars 
upon  request. 

Brotherhood  Wine  Co. 

Spring  &  Washington  Streets 
New  York  City 

EDWARD  R.  EMERSON,  Preildent 


The  deliciously  appetizing  sa- 
vour which  Brand's  Ai  Sauce  sup- 
plies to  soups,  fish,  chops,  game, 
etc.,  served  hot  or  cold,  makes  it  a 
feature  of  the  luncheon  and  dinner 
as  popular  with  the  chef  as  with 
the  guest.  Brand's  Ai  Sauce  is 
the  Royal  Relish. 

For  sale  by  leading  tracers  everywhere 

C.  T.  HEVBLEIN  <&  BRO. 

Sole  Importer* 

HARTFORD  LONDON 

NEW  YORK 
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Chiclets !   Chiclets !  Chiclets ! 

You  can't  say  Chiclets  too   often    and 
if    your    neighborhood  Druggist  or  Confec- 
tioner  can't   supply    you   with     this     dainty 
pearl -gray,    candy -covered    chewing    gum 
when  you   ask  for  it,  write  to  us  and  we'll 
send  you    a   packet  for  a  dime.     The  better 
kind  of  stores  sell  Chiclets  in  5c  and  lOc  pack- 
ets and  in  little  bags  at  a  nickel  an  ounce. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

525  No.  24th  Street  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Why  Not  Get  What  You  Need  ? 

The  cleansing,  freshening,  invigorating  and   beautifying   effects   of 
considerate  attention  to  toilet  requirements  is  invariably  reflected  in 
a  woman's  personal  charm  and  appearance.    Just  as  the  results  of  a 
neglected  skin  soon  show  in  wrinkles,  pimples,  blackheads   and  such 
facial  disfigurements.    The  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  com- 
plexion is  either  the  difference  between  care  and  neglect,  or  between 

Riker's  Violet  Cerate 

and  unreliable  or  greasy  face  creams  or  lotions.    Violet  Cerate  is  the  true  beauty 
j      builder  because  it  aids  nature  by  really  cleansing  and  nourishing  the  skin. 
'm      A  pure,  snow-white  unguent  of  _velvety  consistency — not  an  oil  or  grease — it  is 
f      delightfully  refreshing  and  exquisitely  fine— the  one  toilet  requisite  of  all  women. 
In  porcelain  jars  50c.;  illustrated  book  on  massage  free  with  every  jar. 
There  is  a  Riker  preparation  for  every  toilet  purpose— every  one  the  best  of 
its  kind  and  all  reasonably  priced.     Riker  preparations  are  the  especial  choice 
of  the  discriminating  women  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 

HIRER'S  SEPTONE  is  a  really  beneficial  hair  BIKER'S  DRESDEN  FACE  POWDER  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  more  discriminating  for  its  impal- 
pable fineness,  downy  softness  and  pei(ect  tints. 
25c.  and  soc.  boxes. 

RIKER'S  PERFUMES  are  superior  to  most 
imported  essences,  though  comparatively  moder- 
ate in  price.  All  the  popular  odors. 


onc  and  dressing.  Destroys  dandruff  jjer — 
keeps  the  scalp  healthy,  the  hair  beautiful.  In 
ESC.  and  750.  sprinkler-stoppered  bottles. 

RIKER'S    SEPTONE  SOAP-ptirest  and  pcnu- 
ine  liquid  fjreen  soap — a  luxurious  and  refreshing 
shampoo.     In  250.  and  750.  bottles. 


Our  free  booklets  "Beauty  Culture"  and  "Toilet  Dainties"  suggest  an 
abundance  of  toilet  luxuries,  with  prices.    Write  for  them.    Riker 
Toilet  preparations  are  sold  in  the  best  store  in  every 
city.    Ask  for  them  next  time  you  buy— or 
order  by  mail  direct  from  us. 

WM.  B.  RIKER  &  SON  CO. 

6th  Ave.  6  23rd  St.,  New  York 


lama  grandmother  t£lKS£ff*E2Z 

has  kept  my  skin  youthful  and  my  complexion  clear,  therefore 
I  know  that  it  will  make  your  complexion  clearand  youthful. 

Creoles  a 
Terfect  Complexion 


the  skin  tissues,  thereby  keeping  the  skin  free  from  flabbiness  and 
wrinkles.  It  protects  the  skin  from  tan,  freckles,  chapping,  etc 
For  men's  use  after  shaving  it  promptly  allays  all  irritation. 

Price  SO  Cents.    At  all  first-class  dealers,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
Free,  A  Sample  Box  and  Kosmeo  Book 


Mrs.  Qervaise  Graham, 


1473  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


IF  yOU  WAJVT  TIQUAJVT  FICTIOJV 

Read  YOUNG'S  MAGAZINE 

They're  the  kind  of  stories  that  appeal  to  everyone   because 
they're  written  about  real  people — not  sawdust  men  and  women. 


IT  TINGLES  WITH  LIFE 

IT'S  VIVID  IN  REALISM 


IT'S  BREEZY  IN  ATMOSPHERE 

IT'S  GAY  IN  ADVENTURE 


In  September:  THE  PROVING  OF  THE  HONEYMOON,  by  Aubrey  Lanslon 

A  red-blood  story,  daring,  unusual  in  plot  and  treatment. 
Every  number  contains  a  complete  novelette  and  a  score  of  short  stories. 

Read  it  once — you  won't  want  to  miss  It  again.  15  cents  a  copy.    At  all  news  stands  or  from  the  publisher 

'Dep1.  T.M.,  114--116  East  28th  *SV..  JVetv  yorK. 


Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm, 

A  liquid  preparation  for  face,  neck,  arms  and  hands.  Makes  the  skin  like  you  want  it.  Does  it  in  a  mo- 
ment. Not  sticky  or  greasy.  It's  harmless,  clean,  refreshing.  Can't  be  detected.  Use  it  morning,  noon 
and  night  Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  Fall.  Sample  FREE.  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.  «o  S.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


How    I    Invented    Pageantry 

Louis    N.    Parker    in    London    Sketch 


In  1904  the  people  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire, 
realized  that  the  following  year  would  be  ihc 
twelfth  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  bishopric, 
school  and  town,  and  they  asked  me  whether  a 
folk-play  might  not  be  a  novel  way  of  celebnting 
this  historic  event.  I  fell  in  with  the  suggestion 
all  the  more  readily,  as  I  had  always  wished  to 
organize  such  a  performance  in  the  ruins  of  Sher- 
borne Castle.  We  began  very  modestly,  but  we 


From   Sketch 

LA  MILO'S  GODIVA  "COSTUME":  THE  FA.MOTS 

LIVING    STATUE    AS    SHE    APPEARED 

IN    THE    COVENTRY   PROCESSION 


ended  with  over  900  performers  and  audiences 
totaling  50,000.  Thus  pageantry  was  invented. 

Once,  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  the  actors  in  a  pageant,  I  remarked,  "All  we 
require  is  a  childlike  heart.''  I  find  it  is  by  ro 
means  limited  to  the  performers,  for  even  when 
the  pageant  is  produced  everyone  wants  to  know 
how  it  is  done  in  exactly  the  same  way  as,  when 
children  are  taken  to  see  a  conjurer,  they  want 
to  find  out  just  how  he  makes  two  guinea-pigs  out 
of  an  omelette,  and  how  two  rabbits  can  be  rubbed 
together  to  make  only  one. 

In  the  old  days  there  used  to  be  hidden  things 
and  Eleusinian  mysteries,  but  to-day  the  heart 
must  be  plucked  out  of  every  mystery  and  laid, 
still  beating  and  palpitating,  for  the  curious  to 
gaze  on. 

As  it  is  part  of  life  that  the  minority  must  bow 
before  the  will  of  the  majority,  so  it  is  that,  in  def- 
erence to  the  greater  force,  I  have  brought  my- 
self to  tell  how  a  pageant  is  managed  so  that 
the  two  thousand  and  more  performers  who  take 
part  in  these  festivals  are  kept  within  bounds  and 
work  together  to  produce  a  result  which  has,  with 
justice,  been  admitted  to  be  an  artistic  whole. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
conjurer,  "it  is  all  done  by  long  practice  and 
sleight-of-hand."  Long  practice  it  certainly  does 
need,  for  it  is  not  the  actual  week  of  the  page- 
ant that  matters.  It  is  the  preceding  year  which 
is  devoted  to  studying  the  history  of  the  town, 
consulting  authorities,  designing,  contriving,  cut- 
ting out,  sewing,  sawing,  glueing,  hammering.  It 
is  the  discovery  of  unsuspected  talent,  of  dormant 
gifts  among  the  citizens  that  matters;  it  is  the 
dragging  into  life  of  those  multitudinous  gifts  and 
talents  that  is  the  valuable  thing. 

For  six  weeks  before  a  pageant  begins  I  am  in 
residence  in  the  pageant  town.  Long  before  then 
the  book  has  been  written,  the  cast  fixed,  and  all 
the  preparations  made.  After  a  week  of  prelim- 
inary arrangements  the  rehearsals  begin  in  grim 
earnest — going  on  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night,  with  special  rehearsals  of  such  individu- 
als as  choose  to  come  to  me  for  coaching  at  their 
own  convenience. 

The  performers  are  always  so  keen  that,  though 
the  work  is  long,  it  does  not  involve  any  trouble. 
For  three  weeks  rehearsals  go  on  in  private,  by 
which  time  the  actors  have  become  so  thoroughly 
used  to  their  parts  that  they  are  able  to  go 
through  them  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  we  can 
begin  to  have  rehearsals  in  public.  How  ad- 
mirably the  actors  prepare  themselves  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  first  public  re- 
hearsal usually  takes  only  ten  minutes  longer 
than  the  actual  performance  itself. 

So  far  as  the  directing  of  the  pageant  is  con- 
cerned, during  the  performance  it  is  all  done  by 
me  personally.  Broadly  speaking,  I  may  be  said 
to  conduct  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  con- 
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cluctor  keeps  his  orchestra  together,  for  nothing 
is  clone  without  my  definite  signal. 

On  the  top  of  the  grandstand  there  is  erected 
a  little  pent-house,  with  a  single  chair  in  it  and 
a  table  in  front  of  it.  Fixed  to  the  table  are  a 
do/en  electric  bells,  which  ring  in  each  of  the 
t\vc-lve  entrances  erected  at  different  parts  of 
the  lawn  which  does  duty  for  the  stage.  The 
different  characters  and  all  the  processions  appear 
from  these  entrances.  Everything  has  to  be  timed 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  in  order  that  the  actors 
may  be  in  their  places  at  the  exact  moment.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  rely  on  the  performers 
themselves  hearing  the  cues  and  advancing  at  the 
proper  time.  From  my  coign  of  vantage  I  can  not 
only  see  but  can  also  hear  everything  that  goes 
on.  and  1  give  the  signal  for  the  entrances.  No- 
body starts  to  move  until  1  ring.  Woe  betide  the 
unlucky  mortal  who  did.  I  have  means  of  mak- 
nm  him  feel  the  effects  of  my  wrath  which  would 
effectually  prevent  him  repeating  his  error. 

In  order  that  I  may  know  that  the  bell  has 
rung  and  given  its  signal  to  the  actors  waiting  in 
the  entrances,  an  arrangement  is  made  by  which 
a  bell  on  my  table  also  rings,  but  so  softly  that  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone  in  the  grandstand  be- 
neath to  hear  it.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
of  the  audience  to  hear  the  bells,'  even  those  rung 
at  the  entrances,  which  are  comparatively  near  the 
auditorium. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  communi- 
cate with  the  orchestra.  'Ibis  I  do  by  means  of  a 
speaking-tube;  while  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
hear  the  music  from  where  I  sit,  I  have  introduced 
a  special  device,  leading  from  the  orchestra  to 
my  chair,  by  which  at  any  given  moment  I  can 
hear  what  is  being  played.  All  these  different  de- 
vices are  concealed  so  that  the  audience  never 
uet-  even  a  glimpse  of  the  technical  side  of  the 
pageant 

In  order  to  prevent  the  players  advancing  too 
near  to  the  audience,  and  so  getting  out  of  the 
line  of  sight  of  those  in  the  high  seats  at  the  back, 
a  line,  which  might  be  compared  with  the  foot- 
lights in  a  theatre,  is  marked  on  the  grass;  but 
by  the  time  the  pageant  begins  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  it,  as  the  performers  all  know  their 
places,  and  take  them  up  every  time  within  a 
couple  of  inches. 

There  are  also  special  signals  for  shouts,  cheers, 
groans  and  laughter,  which  have  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  performers  off  the  stage ;  but  though  I 
give  them  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  there  is 
really  no  necessity,  as  the  players  all  get  to 
know  them  by  heart. 

!n  case  anyone  should  by  chance  start  to  make 
his  entrance  before  his  time,  I  am  provided  with 
a  megaphone,  which  enables  me  to  speak  to  him 
without  the  audience  being  aware  of  the  fact.  1 
also  use  it  at  the  rehearsals,  as  it  enables  my  di- 
ections  to  be  easily  heard  by  everyone.  Although 
no  one  five  feet  below  me  can  hear  what  I  say,  my 
voice  can  easily  be  heard  all  over  the  ground. 

Indeed,  on  certain  rare  occasions  during  the 
rehearsals,  when  the  wind  was  blowing  the  right 
way.  the  words  which  issued  from  the  megaphone 
vere  actually  heard  in  the  next  village,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  and  the  inhabitants  declared 
that  they  sounded  like  distant  thunder. 

There  is  thus  not  much  of  an  intricate  nature  in 
the  arrangements,  which,  however,  need  careful 
attention  all  the  time,  and  that  purposeful  concen- 
tration of  effort  which  is  essential  for  the  smooth 

solution  of  all  stage  performances — with  this 
pecial  difference,  that  the  actors  are  not  grouped 
Dgether  under  the  hand,  as  it  were,  of  the  stage 
director,  but  are  scattered  all  over  a  large  area 
if  ground,  out  of  earshot  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  summons  of  the  call-boy.  . 


GREAT    BEAR    SPRING   WATER. 
For  tbe  Home  and  Office. 


Actors  and  their  Profession 

Perhaps  no  species  of  enthusiasm  is  more 
amiable  than  that  which  actors  of  ardent  feelings 
are  apt  to  nourish  for  the  art  they  profess.  In 
other  cases,  time  and  perpetual  familiarity  have 
a  tendency  to  wear  away  and  diminish  our  at- 
tachment ;  but  the  love  an  enthusiastic  actor  feels 
for  his  profession  survives  almost  all  other  pas- 
sions, and  seems  to  flourish  most  in  seared  and 
desolate  bosoms. — Osservatore,  Koine. 


Neglected  Shakespeare 

Shakespeare  to-day  is  not  read  in  the  home, 
and  arouses  no  interest  except  for  the  literary 
expert  or  for  the  display  of  spectacle  at  the  thea- 
tres. The  number  of  the  editions  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  which  are  published  yearly  is  no 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  he  is  read.  This 
is  only  a  form  of  literary  commercialism.  The 
books  are  published  to  ornament  the  bookcase, 
not  to  be  thumb-marked  by  perusal. — Mr.  Will- 
iam I'oel  in  the  Tribune. 


The  Best  Bitter  Ligu.eur 


^eWorld's  Best 


Boonekump 

(l,tvj,t~,llalt 


Often  imitated  but  never  equalled — the  leading  Bitters 
since  1846.  Now  the  favorite  and  moct  universally 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Alone  as  a  tonic  and 
bracer  it  is  unrivalled  and  at  all  times  especially  re- 
freshing. Gives  relish  for  food,  even  to  the  dyspeptic. 

Enjoyable  as  a  Cocktail 
and  Better  for  You 

No  other  bitters  compare  with  Underberg  as  an 
addition  to  sherry  or  mixed  drinks. 
Over  6.OOO.OOO  bottles  Imported  to  the  United  Slates . 

At  all  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Keslaufrn's.  nr  by  tilt  battle  at  fl'ine  Mrr.  h,,n! 

and  Grocers.     Ask  for  VffllKKHKKt:. 
Bottled  only  bj  H.  I'ndcrherr  Alhrerht,  Khrinlxre,  titrmmmj. 

LUYTIES  BROTHERS,  204  William  Si..  New  York,  Sob  Agenli. 


"TO  have  won  the  instantaneous  and  unstinted  approbation  of 

connoisseurs   of    cigarette    quality  was  of  itself   a  notable 

achievement.    But  to  have  retained  that  approval,  year  after  year,  as 


r-.ave  done,  is  an  even  greater  accomplishment.  It  is  through  their 
uniformity  of  excellence— their  refreshing  originality  of  flavor— that 
Murad  Cigarettes  have  won  permanent  place  as 

"THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD" 
10  for  15  cents 

S.  ANARGYROS,  Manufacturer  1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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BAKER'S 
COCOA 

First  in  Years ! 
First  in  Honors! 

First  on  the  Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


Registered 
U.  S.  I'ut.  offlce 


Highest  Awards  in 
Europe  and  America 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


"WELL  GROOMED  WOMEN 

find  that  Lablache  imparts  an  appear- 
ance of  freshness  and  a  sensation  of 
softness  to  the  skin  that  is  very  pleas- 
ant;" so  -writes  a  lady  from  Kansas,  111. 

Lablache  removes  t  hat  shiny,  oily 
look.  It  gives  its  users  a  youthful  ap- 
pearance, and  is  always  cooling  and  re- 
freshing. It  is  pure  and  healthful  and 
is  considered  by  discriminating  women 
the  world  over  as  a  wonderful  beautifier. 

Rffme  Substitutes.       They  may  be  dangerous. 
Flesh,  While,  I'iiik  <>r  Cream.     50c.  a  box,  of  drug- 
gists or  by  mail.    JSendlOv.  for  sample. 
BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumers 

i>«pt.    26*     '-•'    hiiiirsKHi    M.,    iSo-ioii.   Hash. 


APPEAR  IN  ALL 

THE  NEW  HOUSES 

Olympic  Theatre, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lyric  Theatre,  Altoona 
Orpheum  Theatre,  St.  Paul 
K.  of  P.   Hall,  Indianapolis 
Potter  Theatre, 

Santa  Barbara 
Star,  Atlanta 
Hippodrome,  Cleveland 
Keith's,  Columbus 
Grand  Opera  House,  Tiffin 

ANDREWS'     OPERA     CHAIRS 

.Manufactured  by 
Tbe  A.  H.  Andrews  Co..  174  Wabatb  Ave..  Cblcafo.  111. 


The  Rise  of  the  Curtain 

(Continued   from   page   130) 


When  a  piece  originally  presented  as  comedy 
drama  has  failed  to  realize  expectations  the 
manager,  far  from  being  discouraged,  adds  musi- 
cal trimmings  and  hands  it  back  to  the  public 
under  another  name,  like  the  ingenious  cook 
who  serves  up  with  a  new  sauce  a  dish  that  has 
been  sent  untouched  from  the  table.  The  edible 
remains  the  same,  only  the  form  is  changed. 
These  remarks  are  pertinent  to  "A  Yankee  Tour- 
ist," now  at  the  Astor,  and  which  was  seen  at 
the  Garden  last  season  under  the  title  "The 
Galloper."  Mr.  Wallace  Irwin  writes  capital  ly- 
rics and  Mr.  Alfed  G.  Robyn  orchestrates  well, 
but  neither  of  these  new  collaborators  has  suc- 
ceeded in  infusing  much  life  into  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis'  turgid  play.  Catchy  topical  songs, 
some  graceful  dancing  and  an  efficient  chorus 
go  far  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  the  action,  but 
at  best  the  revised  version  makes  diluted  enter- 
tainment. Raymond  Hitchcock,  who  is  an  ideal 
extravaganza  comedian,  wastes  his  time  in  these 
eccentric  character  roles.  Notwithstanding  his 
strenuous  efforts,  he  extracts  no  real  humor  from 
the  part  of  Copeland  Schuyler.  Miss  Flora  Za- 
belle  as  Grace  Whitney,  Helen  Hale  as  Blanche 
Bailey  and  Eva  Fallen  as  the  chief  steward 
looked  pretty  and  acted  discreetly. 

WALLACK'S.  "THE  TIME,  THE  PLACE  AND 
THE  GIRL."  Musical  comedy  in  3  acts.  Book  by 
Will  M.  Hough  and  Frank  Adams.  Lyrics  and 
music  by  Joseph  E.  Howard.  Produced  August 
5  with  this  cast : 

Pietro,  William  Ricciardi;  Mrs.  Talcott,  Harriet  Burt; 
Molly  Kelly,  Elene  Foster;  Bud  Simpson,  John  C.  Rowe; 
Jasper  Simpson,  George  Kbner;  Laurie  Farnham,  James 
Norval;  An  Attendant,  Barney  McConnell;  Margaret 
Simpson,  Violet  McMillen;  Tom  Cunningham,  George 
Anderson;  "Happy"  Johnny  Hicks,  Arthur  Ueagon; 
Willie  Talcott,  Hubert  Hornsby;  A  Chauffeur,  Clyde 
Ilunnewell;  A  Coal  Heaver,  George  Johnson;  A  Police 
Sergeant,  William  O'Day. 

1  his  extraordinary  melange  of  second-class 
musical  comedy,  rough-and-tumble  farce,  and 
sensational  melodrama  hails  from  the  West 
and  came  to  the  Empire  City  with  a  record  of 
successful  runs  in  Chicago,  Boston  and  other 
towns,  where  they  are  supposed  to  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it.  New  York  is  hardly  likely 
to  endorse  their  verdict,  for  it  found  little  in  the 
piece  to  commend  or  to  justify  its  reputation.  Ihe 
story  was  trite  and  clumsily  told,  the  situations 
absurd,  the  humor  leaden  and  much  of  the 
comedy  the  roughest  horseplay,  while  the  dia- 
logue for  the  most  part  consisted  of  unintel- 
ligible slang  in  poor  imitation  of  George  Ade.  It 
savored  of  desecration  to  see  a  show  of  this  de- 
scription cavorting  on  Wallack's  classic  boards. 
The  one  redeeming  feature  was  an  excellent 
chorus  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  uncom- 
monly attractive  girls,  well  trained  by  the  ex- 
perienced Ned  Wayburn.  They  danced  grace- 
fully and  filled  the  stage  with  gaiety,  movement 
and  color. 

The  action  is  supposed  to  take  place  at  a  sani- 
tarium in  the  Virginia  mountains,  to  which  come 
Tom  Cunningham,  a  wealthy  youth,  and  Happy 
Johnny  Hicks,  a  genial  gambler,  who  are  fleeing 
from  the  results  of  a  drunken  fight  in  Boston. 
Tom  finds  there  Margaret  Simpson,  whom  he 
expects  to  marry,  and  Johnny  discovers  in  Molly 
Kelly,  the  head  nurse,  the  object  of  an  old-time 
infatuation.  It  is  discovered  that  the  man  hurt 
in  Boston  is  Molly's  brother,  and  Johnny  agrees 
to  take  the  blame.  The  police  quarantine  the 
house,  leaving  the  servants  outside.  Tom  be- 
comes boss  of  the  place,  and  succeeds  in  winning 
Margaret,  and  Molly  ends  by  forgiving  Johnny 
for  the  assault  he  did  not  commit. 

The  piece  served  to  introduce  to  the  New  York 
public  a  new  singing  and  dancing  comedian  in 
the  person  of  Arthur  Deagon,  who  is  a  favorite 
out  West.  Entrusted  with  the  asinine  part  of 
Johnny,  practically  the  whole  burden  of  the 
production  fell  on  Mr.  Deagon's  shoulders.  The 
night  was  hot,  and  being  a  fleshy  man,  he  per- 
spired freely,  as  he  labored  hard  to  amuse  the 
audience.  His  stage  humor  is  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous kind,  consisting  largely  of  facial  contortion 
and  extravagant  gesticulation.  It  was  only  at 
intervals  that  he  succeeded  in  provoking  genu- 
ine laughter.  In  a  better  part  he  would  un- 
doubtedly be  seen  to  greater  advantage.  But  his 
good  nature  and  energy  knew  no  bounds,  and  he 
sang  agreeably  two  or  three  topical  songs,  one 
of  which,  Thursday's  My  Jonah  Day,  is  likely 
to  become  popular. 

The  managers  have  given  this  piece  a  hand- 
somer setting  than  it  deserves.  The  costumes 
were  beautiful  and  the  scenery  elaborate. 


GREAT    BEAR   SPRING    WATER. 
None  Purer   Than    Great   Bear. 


It  is  now  positively 
known  that  falling  hair 
is  caused  by  a  germ, 
hence  is  a  regular  germ 
disease.  Hall's  Hair  Re- 
newer  promptly  stops 
falli  g  hair  because  it 
destroys  the  germs 
which  produce  this 
trouble.  It  also  destroys 
the  dandruff  germs,  and 
restores  the  scalp  to  a 
healthy  condition. 

Fnrmiiln:    Glycerin.     Capsicum.     Bay     Rum.     Sulphur.     Tei 
Rosemary  Leaves.  Boroglycerin,  Alcohol,  Perfume. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  "the  new  kind."    The  kind  that  doi 
change  the  color  of  the  hair.  R.  p.  mil.  S  CO.,  Miu,  H.  H.l 


eJOnNLLAND 


HOLD-FAST  CAP 


JTUDENTS  searching  for  att 
'  incentive  to  uninterrupted 
!  flow  of  thought  find  it  in  this 
Fountain  Pen  of  Quality,  in 
n-hich  is  embodied  the  achieve- 
ments of  three  generations  of  suc- 
cessful pen-mak.njr.  An  important  part  of 
everv  school  equipment.  Fitted  with  the 
John  Holland  Gold  Pen  and  Patented 
Elastic  Fissured  Feed  —  an  invention  that 
insures  an  even,  eassr  flow  of  ink  as  well  as 
satisfaction  iti  all  languages. 

Another    eiclusive    Holland     feature      Is      the 
HOLD-FAST    CAP     (Patented    .       Absolutely 
prevents    loss    of    Pen.      Securely    attached    to 
Bide  uf  cap,  coil  spring  holds  tight  to  pocket. 
Costa    bat    25    cents    additional.     May    be 
applied  to  any  John  Holland  Fountain  Pen. 

All  kinds  of  pens  for  all  kinds 
of  itenpie.      Over  £00  style* 
fn.rn  ?•.>  upward.     If  your 
Dealer  does  not  handle, 
address  us  direct  for 
Illustrated  FREE  Cata- 
log, full  of  i>en  facts. 

THE  JOHN  HOLIAND 
GOLD  PEN  CO. 

Established  1841.  Cincinnati 


COMING-GOING 

ALWAYS  USE 


IkOnlvliv 


NO  DIRT 
ND  DUST 


/KANSAS  CTTYN 


ND  SMOKE 
NO  CINDERS 


GEO.J.CHARLTON. 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGE.NT 
CHICAGO. 
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COMPLEXION  POWDER 


Beautifies  without  any  injurious  after-effects. 

It  is  prepared  of  the  purest  materials  only,  and 

comes  in  a  Wooden  Box  which  retains  the  delicate 

perfume  until  all  is  gone.     Sold  everywhere.     Be 

sure  to  insist  on  ^zsss**. 

All  druggists 
have  it  or  will 


AClub  CockUil 


"1SABOTTLED  DELIGHT 


""THOUSANDS  have  discarded  the  idea  of  makine  their  own 
*•  cocktails— all  will  after  giving  the  CLUB  COCKTAILS 
a  fair  trial.  Scientifically  blended  from  the  choicest  old 
liquors  and  mellowed  with  age  make  them  the  perfect 
cocktails  that  they  are.  Seven  kinds,  most  popular  of  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  base),  Manhattan  (Whiskey  base). 

The   following   label  appears   on   every    bottle: 
Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Approved  June 
30th,  1906.    Serial  No.  1707. 

G.  F.  HEUBLHN  &  BRO.,  Sole  Props. 
Hartford  New  York  London 


A 

Superb  Portrait 
of 

Maude 

Ad 


ams 


Peter  Pan 


HAVING  received  numerous  demands  for  a 
special  edition,  without  any  lettering,  of  the 
charming  portrait  of  Maude  Adams  which  adorned 
the  front  cover  of  the  February,  1906,  number  of 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  we  have  issued  a 
limited  number  of  this  portrait  lithographed  in  colors 
on  heavy  bristolboard,  size  14x16,  ready  for  framing. 

The  edition  is  strictly  limited  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies,  price  $1.00  each. 

The  pictures  will  be  forwarded  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  order  accompanied  by  check,  postal  note,  currency 
or  stamps. 

Addr«.:    THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  Art  Department 

26  W«.t  Tkirty-thira  Street.  New  York  City 


LYCEUM.  "DivoRCONS."  Comedy  by  Vic- 
torien  Sardou.  Adapted  by  Margaret  Mayo. 
Revived  August  16. 

After  a  successful  season  in  London,  Miss 
Grace  George  has  returned  to  New  York  and  re- 
appeared at  the  Lyceum  in  her  successful  imper- 
sonation of  Cyprienne. 

This  actress  has  made  wonderful  progress  in 
her  art.  The  advance  is  seen  more  each  time  she 
essays  something  new.  She  always  had  great 
personal  charm  and  attractiveness ;  to-day  she 
is  an  artiste  to  her  finger  tips.  She  has  toned 
down  her  crudities  and  acquired  a  technique, 
finesse  and  authority  that  place  her  in  the  front 
rank  of  our  leading  players.  As  an  exponent  of  re- 
fined light  comedy  she  stands  to-day  second  to  none 
in  this  country.  Have  we  any  one  on  our  stage 
who  could  play  Cyprienne  better  than  she  does? 

The  husband  of  Frank  Worthing  is  also  an 
admirable  piece  of  acting,  easy,  graceful  and 
authoritative  throughout  and  to  see  the  waiter  as 
acted  by  Max  Freeman  is  alone  worth  the  price 
of  admission.  But  why  are  those  police- 
men gotten  up  in  that  fashion  in  the  last  act? 
No  one  ever  saw  such  French  policemen  as  those. 
The  man  who  is  usually  called  upon  to  interrupt 
such  decollete  tete-a-tete  suppers' is  the  commis- 
saire  de  police,  who  wears  a  black  silk  hat  and 
frock  coat,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  few  agents 
in  the  usual  uniform,  totally  unlike  those  worn 
in  Mr.  Brady's  production.  This,  perhaps,  is  only 
a  detail,  but  it  mars  what  is  in  other  respects  a 
flawless  performance. 


BIJOU.  "THE  SHOO- FLY  REGIMENT."  Mu- 
sical comedy.  Book  by  Bob  Cole.  Lyrics  by 
James  W.  Johnson.  Music  by  J.  Rosamond 
Johnson.  Produced  August  6. 

It  may  tie  that  colored  authors  will  eventually 
do  something  on  the  stage  that  will  admit  them 
to  artistic  recognition,  but  that  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  dp  not  speak  with  unkindness  or  preju- 
dice, but  with  a  reverent  regard  for  the  truth. 
That  colored  performers  will  ever  be  able  to  en- 
tertain the  white  public  is  seemingly  hopeless. 
The  players  in  this  musical  comedy  by  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Johnson  were  largely  of  mixed  races. 
The  chorus  was  comely  enough,  but  is  not  likely 
to  conflict  seriously  with  the  Gibson  girls,  the 
"Broilers,"  "Ponies"  and  other  regiments  of 
beauty  to  which  we  are  already  accustom- 
ed. It  will  be  long  before  Shoo-Fly  regi- 
ments will  conquer  even  the  most  frivolous  of 
theatregoers.  Everything  connected  with  the 
comic  opera  in  question  was  amateurish,  and  it 
does  not  call  for  extended  criticism.  If  there  was 
in  it  the  slightest  gleam  of  originality  we  failed 
to  see  it.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  imitativeness 
on  our  own  stage,  but  in  almost  every  case  there 
is  some  contribution  of  novelty  and  some  excel- 
lence in  the  acting  that  is  above  the  ordinary. 
We  must  confess  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  merit 
that  we  may  discern,  not  necessarily  in  the  prin- 
cipals but  in  the  minor  performers,  no  pleasure 
could  be  taken  in  many  of  the  vapid  pieces  of  our 
own  stage.  The  negro  race  has  certain  qualities, 
mainly  of  voice,  which  must  be  recognized:  but  a 
voice  that  is  not  backed  by  intelligence  is  not  al- 
ways serviceable  to  music.  In  simple  songs  they 
have  expression.  In  more  advanced  music, 
orchestral  for  example,  they  are  at  sea.  They 
have  much  to  learn  before  they  can  instruct  or 
entertain  our  public.  They  may  reach  a  certain 
standard,  but  for  the  present  such  performances 
are  futile.  If  they  are  to  advance,  it  seems  al- 
most certain  that  they  must  advance  in  a  direc- 
tion of  their  own.  Their  experiences  are  their 
own.  Their  plays  must  be  their  own.  In  the 
direction  of  imitation  they  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing, or  nothing  that  is  worth  while,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  can  attain  to  any  dignity  of  their 
own. 


Queries  Answered 

The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  reasonable  ques- 
tions. As  our  space  is  limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  addresses 
furnished.  These  and  other  queries  connected  with  play- 
ers' purely  personal  affairs  will  be  ignored  henceforth. 

R.  F.  S.,  Milwaukee. — Q. — Is  Mr.  Edgar  Baume  now 
Miss  Mary  Mannering's  leading  man  in  "Glorious 
Betsy"?  A. — He  is  not;  Robert  Warwick  is  the  lead- 
ing man. 

C.  H.  N.,  Greenwich,  Conn. — Q. — Is  Beatrice  Forbes- 
Robertson  a  relative  of  the  great  actor?  A. — She  is  a 
sister  of  Forbes-Robertson.  Q. — Is  Wright  Kramer  new 
to  the  stage  in  New  York?  A. — No;  he  has  been  seen 
here  in  other  plays  previous  to  his  success  in  "The  Road 
to  Yesterday.  We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  other 
information  you  ask. 

W.  D.  E.,  Indianapolis. — Q. — To  whom  should  I  ap- 
ply to  get  a  road  position  with  a  comic  opera  or  musical 
comedy  company  selling  music  in  the  audience?  Does 
a  person  holding  said  position  have  any  other  duties 
connected  with  it?  A. — Probably  by  applying  to  one  of 
the  large  music  publishing  firms,  such  as  Witmark, 
Harms,  Tarns,  Solomon,  Steam,  etc.  Yes;  sometimes 
those  holding  such  positions  act  as  call  boys  for  the 
company  with  which  they  are  traveling,  sometimes  play 
a  small  part. 

St.  Louis.- — Q. — Must  one  be  well  versed  in  French 
to  study  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris?  A. — Undoubt- 
edly some  knowledge  of  Fronch  would  be  necessary,  but 
how  much  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  line  of 


TINA 


For  21  Years  the  Standard 

IS   VELVET 

Chiffon    weight   and    Chevreaux    (kid    glove) 

(Kei;.  I'.  S.  Put.  ortict 

Finish  give  it  a  drape  unequalled  for  all  dress 
purposes.  Its  150  shades  make  it  an  ideal  trim- 
ming velvet. 


Look  for  Name  on  Selvage 


If  unable  to  procure  the    genuine,  write 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

N.  Erlanger,  Blumgart 

New  York 


us  and 


Co. 


The  peculiar  beauty  and  lustre  of  Velutina  are  best 
maintained  by  the  use  of  a  close-fitting  lining  in  the 
Skirt. 
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AFTER  THE  BATH  USE 


EXTRACT 


A  HOT  WEATHER 
NECESSITY 

^^"  because  so  soothing, 
cooling  and  healing  to 
the  skin. 

A  rub  down  with 
POND'S  EXTRACT 
is  most  refreshing. 

The  Standard 
for  6O  Years 

Get  the  genuine. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  bottles 

—never  in  bulk. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR 


Honthly  Payments 


By  Hail 

The  advertising  of  this  School  has  been  practically  con- 
fined, from  its  inception,  to  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  and 
the  Dramatic  Mirror.  It  has  not  been  conducted  on  a 
purely  mercenary  basis;  its  fundamental  principle  has 
been  to  teach  and  to  teach  thoroughly.  It  has  succeeded 
from  no  outside  influence,  but  from  within,  from  its 
students  who  communicate  their  knowledge  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  system  pursued  here  to  others.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

Many  of  you  have  been  reading  this  advertisement  all 
this  time,  believing  that  this  School  is  merely  a  commer- 
cial venture  and  has  nothing  new  to  offer.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  Playwriting  is  not  an  art,  and 
that  plays  are  written  only  by  those  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  God  to  write  plays,  He  having  given  them  the 
"Instinct";  in  other  words  that  Playwriting  is  not  an 
art  and  does  not  have  to  be  learned.  SEND  FOR  A 
CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  the  art  of  Playwriting  can  be 
fully  learned  from  the  few  books  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the  text- 
book required  by  an  electrician,  a  chemist,  or  what  not, 
is  about  a  foot  thick.  You  may  discover  that  this  School, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  time,  may  furnish  you  the  com- 
plete text-book,  in  the  sheets,  that  you  need,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  published 
fifteen  years  ago.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

Has  the  School  had  successful  students?  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  prejudices,  thev  are  not  honest  prejudices 
until  after  you  investigate.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

We   will   read   and   analyze  all   your  plays   or   "plays, 
if  you  become  a  student.     SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  been  writing  plays  or  "plays"  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  believe  that  your  failure  to  get  them 
accepted  is  because  "managers  don't  read  plays,  and  if 
you  still  feel  so  gifted  that  you  are  sure  that  nobody 
could  possibly  teach  you  anything — DON'T  SEND  FOR 

A  INRCmr)ER  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  SATISFYING  YOURSELF  as  to  the  authority,  effi- 
ciency and  sincerity  of  the  School,  we  will,  on  your  re- 
mittance of  $10.00,  send  you  the  first  month  of  the 
Course,  in  its  regular  order,  from  week  to  week;  if  at 
the  end  of  the  month  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  will  RE- 
FUND THE  MONEY  on  the  return  of  the  sheets;  l 
you  are  satisfied  you  will  retain  these  sheets,  make  your 
payment  for  the  second  month  and  continue. 
Circular.  Address: 

W.  T.  PRICE,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  City 

("The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  by  W.  T.  Price,   $1.50. 

Brentano's  or  as  above.) 


Stanhope- Wheatcroft 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 
ADELINE  S.  WHEATCROFT,  Director 

ESTABLISHED   1893  SEND  FOR   PROSPECTUS 

Summer  Classes  now  in  Session.   Private  Lessons 
31  WEST  31  ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE   EMPIRE  STATE   ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 

190  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  4635  Beekman 


Preu  Cuttln*  Bureau  will  send 
yon  a[j  newspaper  clippings 
which  may  appear  about  you,  jour  friends,  or  any  subject  on 
which  you  want  to  be  "uj>-to-date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  is 
searched.  Terms,  $5.00  for  100  notices 
HENRY  ROMEIKE,  Inc.,  110-112  W.  2th6  St.,  New  York 


study  that  one  wished  to  pursue;  for  instance,  less 
would  be  required  in  the  departments  of  music  than  in 
that  of  dramatic  art.  Q.  —  How  long  is  the  term  there? 
A.  —  From  two  to  five  years,  according  to  the  pupil.  Ex- 
aminations are  held  upon  his  or  her  progress.  Q.  —  Are 
any  scholarships  given  either  at  the  American  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Art  or  in  the  Conservatoire?  A.  —  For 
information  on  the  first  subject  write  to  the  school 
ilself;  as  to  the  Conservatoire  all  instruction  there  is 
free.  An  article  on  this  institution  and  the  work  there 
appeared  in  this  magazine  for  December,  1903.  It  will 
give  you  fuller  information. 

A.  N.  M.,  Easton,  Pa.  —  Q.  —  Where  can  two  complete 
sets  of  scenery  be  rented  for  two  performances?  A.  — 
We  know  of  no  such  place.  Q.  —  Who  controls  the 
producing  rights  of  "The  Belle  of  New  York,"  by 
Gustave  Kerker?  A.  —  Write  to  Mr.  Kerker. 

A  Subscriber.  —  Q.  —  Have  you  ever  published  a  picture 
of  Eleanor  Robson  as  "Merely  Mary  Ann"?  A.  —  Yes,  in 
July,  1905.  Q.  —  Have  you  had  an  interview  with  her? 
A.  —  Yes,  in  the  same  number  as  above. 

C.  A.  D.  —  Q.  —  What  is  the  name  of  the  play  in  which 
George  Cohan  is  playing?  A.  —  "The  Honeymopners." 
Q.  —  Did  Wallace  Eddinger,  who  is  now  playing  in 
"Caught  in  the  Rain,"  play  the  part  of  Lieut.  Telfair 
in  "The  Heart  of  Maryland"  ?  A.  —  Cyril  Scott  played  the 
role  in  the  original  New  York  production;  Mr.  Eddinger 
may  have  played  it  later. 

E.    M.    W.  —  No    pictures    of    Miss   Affie    Warner   have 

peared    in    this    magazine.      Pictures    of    Miss    Blanche 

alsh  appeared  in  "The  Players'  Gallery"  for  October, 
1901,  in  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  for  November,  1902; 
Tuly,  1905;  June,  July  and  September,  190G,  and  in 
February  and  August  of  this  year. 

H.  C.  K.,  Cincinnati,  would  like  to  know  what  has 
become  of  Mr.  Basset  Roe,  formerly  of  Mr.  E.  S.  W'l- 
lard's  company,  and  who  played  Pecksniff  in  "Tom 


appe 
Wals 


Pinch"    some    years    ago.      Can    anyone    tell    him?      Q.- 
Will  you   publish    a   picture   of    Mantell    as    Brutus,    or 

ene    from    the    play?      A. — Yes,    very    shortly.      Q. — ( 

illard   as  Newcome?     A. — Possibly. 

E.    Z.    K.    and    E.    L.    B.— Q.— Will    you    give    a    short 

etch  of  Amelia   Bingham?     A. — She  is  the  daughter  of 

_      ~_,1    ~Sir T      O....-11 -c    r\\---      -  -     __.  i   •_,_     _          .     _i    . 


scene  from  the  play?  A. — Yes,  very  shortly.  Q. — Of 
Willard  as  Newcome?  A. — Possibly. 

skel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Swilley,  of  Ohio,  in  which  state  "she  was 
born  March  20,  1869.  She  attended  school  in  her  native 
state  and  also  the  Wesleyan  University.  She  made  her 
debut  in  Chicago  in  "Passion's  Slave."  Then  played 
with  stock  companies  later  in  "Harts  Are  Trumps," 
"The  White  Heather"  and  "The  Cuckoo,"  and  began  her 
starring  career  in  Clyde  Fitch's  "The  Climbers."  Since 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Bingham  he  has  acted  as  her 
manager.  Her  latest  play  was  "The  Lilac  Room,"  since 
withdrawn.  Q. — Where  can  I  obtain  photographs  of 
Miss  Bingham?  A. — By  writing  to  Messrs.  Meyer  Bros. 
&  Co.,  26  West  33d  Street,,  this  oitv.  Q. — In  what 
plays  can  I  get  them?  A. — In  all  her  important  roles. 


Chicago's  Art  Theatre 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  interest  of  dramatic  art  for  dramatic 
art's  sake,  permit  me  to  suggest  a  ninth  "conclu- 
sion" to  the  eight  deducted  needs  for  an  "Art 
Theatre"  given  by  Mr.  Victor  Mapes  in  the  very 
interesting  article,  "An  Art  Theatre  in  Opera- 
tion," in  your  August  number.  Last  winter  the 
New  Theatre  in  Chicago  instituted  a  play  compe- 
tition, the  winning  piece  to  be  given  a  produc- 
tion. I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  submitted 
a  MS.,  "emphatically  selected  as  the  best  play." 
It  was  not  produced.  The  reason,  frankly  given, 
was  that  the  equipment  of  the  New  Theatre  was 
not  equal  to  its  production.  Among  the  several 
very  complimentary  letters  I  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  directing  board  and  from  the  judges 
themselves,  I  find  the  following  pregnant  lines : 

"The  production  of  your  play  here  would  have 
been  no  help  to  you." 

"You  have  no  cause   for  disappointment." 

"It  is  not  possible  for  the  play  to  be  given  an 
adequate  production,  as  the  stage  is  nothing  but 
a  little  box,  and  for  the  author's  sake  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  produced." 

Without  arguing  any  of  Mr.  Mapes'  conclusions 
as  to  an  Art  Theatre  in  operation,  may  not  the 
ninth  of  "Adequacy"  be  added,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list?  Perhaps  it  will  mitigate  some 
of  the  others. 

HILLTARD   BOOTH. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,    N.    Y.,    Aug.    4, 


Shakespeare  and  Bacon 

To   the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE   MAGAZINE. 

Anent  the  Tolstoy  attack  upon  Shakespeare  and 
his  writings,  it  occurs  to  me  how  happy  the  shade 
of  Lord  Bacon  must  be  if  the  authorship  ques- 
tion is  ever  settled  beyond  a  peradventure  in 
favor  of  Shakespeare  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
As  for  me,  to  quote  one  of  our  humorists,  "I  be- 
lieve that  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  his  own 
plays."  A  few  lines  from  a  charming  tribute 
once  paid  to  a  long  since  departed  young  trage- 
dian of  wonderful  promise  seem  fitting,  and  voice 
the  sentiment  of  millions  who  will  continue  in 
their  misguided  way  until  another  bard  arises 
to  claim  the  laurels  that  are  now  William  Shakes- 
peare's : 

"He  was  an  actor.    It  is  true  he  was. 

But,  gentle  friends,  is  that  against  the  laws? 

To  speak  what  Shakespeare  wrote — that  mas- 
ter mind — 

Will  not  offend  the  morals  of  mankind. 

As  long  as  England's  sea-girt  isle  remains, 

Or  this  new  land  one  book  of  song  retains, 

Till  Time's  grand  drama  ends,  earth's  curtain's 
fall, 

So  long  will  Shakespeare's  plays  be  read  by  all." 
CORA  LINGARD  TRACY. 

NORWICH,  CONN.,  July     15,   1907. 
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Caruso    and    Bonci 

E.    A.    Baughan    in    the    London    Daily    New* 


CARUSO 


I  have  received  several  letters  asking  for  a  com- 
parison of  Signor  Bonci  with  Signer  Caruso,  and 
for  my  opinion  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
tenors  who  are  making  the  end  of  the  opera  sea- 
son so  brilliant.  Of  course,  no  comparison  can 
be  made.  Each  singer  has  qualities  of  his  own. 
It  may  be  of  interest, 
however,  to  point  out 
what  these  qualities  are. 

Signor  Caruso's  voice 
is  the  most  exceptional 
tenor  I  have  heard,  and 
I  say  this  with  a  full  re- 

V-  ~E^H       •*•          membrance    of    Jean    do 
Reszke  at  his  finest  per- 
H  iod.     The   Polish  tenor's 

voice  was  not  so  bril- 
liant or  so  powerful  in 
its  upper  notes  as  Caru- 
so's. The  quality  of  it 
was  not  so  even  through- 
out the  range  of  the  voice  nor  so  characterise  of 
the  true  robust  tenor.  Caruso  can  hold  on  to  his 
notes  and  swell  on  them  with  an  ease  which  Jean 
de  Reszke  never  possessed.  Possibly  Signor  Bon- 
ci has  a  more  even  production  than  either  of  these 
singers.  His  voice  is  as  soft  as  satin ;  you  have 
the  impression  that  it  is  something  that  appeals  to 
tlv  sense  of  touch. 

In  nervous  energy  and  untameable  force  Signor 
Caruso  stands  quite  alone.  He  is  a  typical  mod- 
ern Italian  singer  in  the  sense  that  his  type  of 
voice  is  demanded  by  the  modern  Italian  com- 
posers, from  the  later  Verdi  downward.  Caruso's 
greatest  triumphs  are  made  by  an  exhibition  of 
Titanic  power.  He  is  as  great  in  this  sense  as 
Tamagno,  but  with  much  more  beautiful  quality 
of  voice.  Caruso  may  be  rough  in  style,  but  his 
voice  is  never  hard  and  metallic;  Tamagno  was 
both.  To  my  mind  Caruso  is  at  his  best  in  "dra- 
matic" parts.  The  ordinary  repertoire  of  opera 
does  not  really  suit  him.  He  is  at  his  best  .in 
"Aida"  or  in  "Fedora,"  or  as  Tonio  in  "I  Pagli- 
acci."  In  the  earlier  Verdi — in  "Un  Ballo,"  in 
"Traviata,"  or  in  "Rigo- 
letto" — his  style  of  sing- 
ing has  not  the  requisite 
grace.  In  "Carmen"  he 
is  a  comparative  failure ; 
in  "Don  Giovanni"  his 
excessive  portamento  and 
his  habit  of  introducing 
an  aspirate  into  his  runs 
displayed  all  his  faults 
of  style  without  his  great 
merits.  The  part  of  all 
others  which  would  suit 
him  is  that  of  Otello  in 
Verdi's  opera. 

Signor  Bonci  is  practically  the  complement  of 
Signor  Caruso.  Signor  Bonci  phrases  with  sub- 
tle art  and  caresses  each  phrase  as  if  he  were  a 
vocal  Pachmann.  Compare  his  singing  of  Qucs/a 
O  Quella  or  of  La  donna  e  mobile  in  "Rigo- 
letto"  with  Signor  Caruso's.  In  both  Signor  Bon- 
ci sings  with  an  alert  vivacity  and  a  finish  of  style 
which  are  not  among  Signor  Caruso's  gifts.  Sig- 
nor Bonci  has  quite  a  different  temperament,  lie 
is  not  so  emotional  in  the  tearing  modern  Italian 
style,  and  when  depth  of  feeling  is  demanded  of 
him  I  think  Signor  Bonci  is  found  a  trifle  wanting. 
In  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  for  instance,  he  was 
perfect  in  the  lyrical  love  duet  of  the  first  act; 
in  the  contract  scene  one  longed  for  Caruso's  vio- 
lence and  magnificent  outbursts ;  in  the  last  act 
there  might  have  been  more  grief  in  Bond's  voice 
without  marring  the  shape  of  the  music. 

Great  as  these  two  tenors  are,  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  Jean  de  Reszke.  Personally.  I 
deeply  admired  the  quality  of  the  Polish  tenor's 
voice.  It  was  varied  in 
color,  soft  and  yet  re- 
sonant. This  is,  perhaps, 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
many  judges  thought 
that  Jean  de  Reszke  .was 
not  a  tenor  at  all,  which, 
if  true,  was  so  much  the 
worse  for  tenors  in  gen- 
eral. But  if  there  is 
room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  Jean  de  Reszke's 
voice,  there  can  be  none 
as  to  his  rank  as  artist. 
To  begin  with,  he  had  a  fine  stage  pres- 
ence, and,  though  not  a  great  actor,  he  always 
looked  his  part  and  lived  in  it.  His  style 
<>f  Mnging  was  finished  to  the  extreme,  but  it  was 
;iKn  broad  and  manly  when  necessary.  Above  all, 
he  could  sing  all  styles  of  music,  from  Gounod's 
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HOW 

ROOSEVELT 
RESTS 

This  article  will  give  the  September  number  of  the 
New   Broadway   Magazine  an  extraordinary   value  to 
every    man,  woman   and  child  in   America — a  value 
extraordinary  even  for  the  New  Broadway,  which  has 
so  rapidly  gained  place  as  the  necessary  magazine  for 
the  progressive  home.     "  How  Roosevelt  Rests"  is  a 
typical    Broadway    article — teeming    with    power   and 
personality  ;  the  story   of  the   playtime  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  focusing    the  calcium   light  upon  this  re- 
markable leader  from  a  new    angle.      The    article    is 
lavishly  illustrated  with  some  forty  new  photographs. 
Certainly  there  cannot  be  a  man,  woman  or  child 
in  all  America,  no  matter  of  what  politics,  opinions  or 
prejudices,  who  can  afford  to  go  without  reading  this 
remarkable  article. 

Striking  as  this  "special"  is,  it  is  only 

ONE  OF  THE  MULTITUDE  OF 
FASCINATING   FEATURES    IN 

the  September  number  of  the  New  Broadway  Magazine. 

Some  of  the  other   September  features  are:    "Yachting,  The  Multi- 
millionaire's   Supreme    Luxury;"    an    art    article;    "The    Chatelaines    of 
Newport;'1   "Handling   Millions   on  the  Curb;"    "The  Summer  Stage;" 
"Prominent   People   in   Paragraph    and   Picture,"   and   no  less  than  10 
striking  fiction   features,    by  such   celebrated   writers   as    Eleanor    Hoyf 
Brainerd,   Elliott  Flower,    Theodosia  Garrison,    Dorothy  Canfield,  Hugh 
Pendexter,    Anna    Alice     Chapin,     Frederic     Johnston,     Mary     Roberts 
Rinehart,  John  Barton  Oxford  and  Montague  Glass. 

Surely  this  brief  outline  should  show  you  that  the  September  issue  of  the 
New  Broadway  Magazine  is  the  one  above  all  others  that  you  must  net  miss! 
It   is  beautifully   illustrated   throughout  by  famous  artists,  and  from 
photographs.      Be  sure  you  get 
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Romeo  to  Wagner's  Walther,  Lohengrin,  and,  in 
later  (lays.  '1  ristan.  These  Italian  tenors  of  to-day 
have  no  such  range.  As  artists  they  have  very 
decided  limitations.  Signor  Caruso,  tor  instance, 
cannot  sing  1'reiuh  music  as  Jean  de  Kesxke  could 
sing  Italian,  and  I  doubt  if  our  present  ter.ors 
could  be  made  to  sing  even  the  early  Wanner. 
Signor  Bonci,  at  any  rate,  could  not  possibly  U  a 
Tannhauser  or  a  Lohengrin,  either  vocally  or  his- 
trionically. I  am  aware  that  r.o  one  is  more 
wearisome  than  he  who  praises  the  past  at  tli' 
pense  of  the  present,  but  when  I  think  of  what 
Jean  de  Kesxke  did  both  Caruso  and  Bonci  seem 
minor  stars  by  comparison. 

The  Censor  of  Plays 

Nearly  $10,000  a  year  is  the  salary  paid  to  the 
Lord  Cnamberlain  of  England.  Ann  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  earns  the  money  easily.  In  addition 
to  controlling  the  ornceis  and  servants  attached 
to  the  royal  chambers,  except  those  of  the  bed- 
chambers, lie  appoints  rmnl  tradesmen,  receives 
all  applications  to  attend  levees  and  drawing 
rooms,  superintends  the  royal  wardrobe  and  the 
jewel  house  at  the  tower,  controls  the  establish- 
ment attached  to  the  chapels  royal,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  licenses  theatres  in  London.  Windsor 
and  wherever  there  is  a  royal  palate,  as  well  as 
plays  intended  to  be  produced  at  any  theatre  in 
Great  Britain,  says  /  il-Hits. 

'1  hat  the  latter  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
work  is  by  no  means  the  most  pleasant  may  be 
judged  from  the  storm  which  has  been  raised  on 
account  of  his  withdrawal  of  the  license,  issued 
some  twenty  years  ago.  for  the  pcrfonnaii' 
the  Gilbert-Sui.ivan  opera,  "Hie  .Mikado.' 

It  is  rather  beside  the  mark,  however,  to  up- 
braid the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  not  issuing  li- 
censes for  all  new  plays;  for  in  this  matter  he  is 
guided  to  a  very  great  extent  by  Mr.  George  Alex 
ander  Kedford,  the  examiner  of  plays,  upon  whose 
advice  the  Lord  Chamberlain  usually  acts. 

Mr.  Kedford.  who  is  a  prominent  officer  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  has  been  theatrical  ex- 
aminer or  censor  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years 
and  assisted  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was 
Lord  Chamberlain  during  the  last  administration 
— the  office  being  a  government  appointment.  'I  he- 
present  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Althrop,  is  natur- 
ally not  altogether  papular  in  theatrical  circles. 
This,  however,  is  only  on  account  of  his  official 
rulings,  for,  personally,  Lord  Althrop  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly charming  man  and  has  a  host  of  friends 
in  society  circles.  Before  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  his  lordship  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Spencer, 
better  known  perhaps  as  Bobby  Spencer,  the  man 
who  gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  looking  and  best  dressed  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

His  clothes  were  models  of  perfection,  his  whole 
attire,  indeed,  being  as  faultless  as  his  manners. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Lord  Althrop  is  a  great  au- 
thority regarding  etiquette,  and  even  before  he 
became  Lord  Chamberlain  was  frequently  con- 
sulted on  doubtful  points  by  the  royal  family,  with 
whom  he  is  a  great  favorite. 

Lord  Althrop's  position  in  regard  to  the  ban- 
ning of  "The  Mikado"  is  rendered  somewhat  em- 
barrassing and  peculiar  by  the  fact  that  when  a 
play  has  once  been  licensed  it  is  very  rarely  in- 
terfered with,  unless  objection  is  taken  to  any  ad- 
dition made  to  the  play  after  the  license  has  been 
granted. 

The  law  says  that  one  copy  of  every  new  play. 
prologue  or  epilogue,  or  addition  thereto,  in- 
tended to  be  produced  at  any  theatre  in  Great 
Britain,  must  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
at  least  seven  days  before  it  is  first  acted,  and  he 
may  refuse  a  license  if  he  considers  it  fitting  for 
him  to  do  so. 

Against  his  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
penalty  for  disobeying  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  in- 
structions is  rather  severe.  Not  only  is  a  tine  of 
£50  levied  on  any  person  who  presents  a  piece 
either  before  it  has  been  allowed  or  subsequent  to 
its  being  disallowed,  but  the  license  of  the  the 
where  it  is  presented  becomes  void.  Any  one.  by 
the  bye.  who  gives  information  against  an  un- 
licensed performance  is  entitled  to  half  the  line  of 
£50. 

One  guinea  is  the  charge  made  for  the  license 
of  a  one-act  play  and  2  guineas  f  >r  two  acts  and 
over.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  law. 
If,  for  instance,  a  person  wrote  a  play  which  it 
was  intended  to  produce  at  a  private  party  or  be- 
fore the  members  of  a  dramatic  society — if  noth- 
ing be  paid  for  admission — the  sanction  and  li- 
cense of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  rot  be  re- 
quired. The  license  is  only  required  when  the 
performance  becomes  a  public  one. 


There  are  peop'e  who  think  even  musical 
comedy  horrible ;  but  they  arc  abnormal,  and 
therefore  not  blameworthy. — Scviinini-  Hicks. 


GREAT    BEAR    SPRING   WATER. 
"Its  Purity  lias  made  It  famous." 
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Like  a  Whirlwind 

THE  NEW  LOW  COST 

PRUDENTIAL 

Policy  Has  Rushed  Into  Public  Favor 

Every  Rate,  Value  and  Feature  in  the  Policy  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

See  what  our  Field  Managers  say.     They  know.     They  meet  the  Public  face 
to  face,  and  are  Experts  in  the  study  and  sale  of  Life  Insurance  Contracts. 


"Superior  in  every  point  to  any  policy  issued." 

"There  has  rvever  been  offered  to  the  public  a.  policy  that  so  fully  and  perfectly  meets  the 
rights  and  needs  of  the  insured." 

"Policy  is  a.  world  beater,  maximum  protection,  minimum  cost." 

"Protection  for  the  least  cost  possible  is  given  now." 

'The  Prudential  has  blazed  a  new  trail  in  liberality  to  Insurers." 

"What  the  insuring  public  desires.    Company  should  break  all  previous  records." 

"Best  policy  in  twenty  years.    Every  prospect  solicited  gives  his  application." 

"New  policy  defies  competition.    Liberal  to  the  insured,  and  cheap." 

"Most  salable  proposition  on  the  market." 

"The  field  are  highly  enthused." 

"With  knowledge  of  contracts  all  reputable  companies  a.nd  23  years'  experience  consider 
our  new  contract  incomparable." 

"Has  no  peer  a.nd  marks  a.  new  era  in  life  irvsura.nco." 

'The  new  policy  is  a  splendid  insurance  contract  and  should  be  a  good  seller  to  all.  Partic- 
ularly large  investors." 

'Places  our  company  another  step  in  advance  of  our  competitors  and  opens  the  door  of 
opportunity  wider  than  ever  before  to  the  men  in  the  field.  The  best  ever  offered." 

"Supplies  demand  from  professional  and  business  men." 

"Merits  not  open  to  dispute.    It  simply  takes  the  lead  of  all  others." 

'Now  policy  is  great." 

"Policy  a  crackertack,— a  seller  from  the  start." 

'Agents  of  other  companies  congratulate  us." 

"Policy  has  no  equal  in  insurance  market." 

'Better  than  any  contract  of  life  Insurance  issued  by  any  company  doing  a  life  Insurance 
business  in  this  country.  The  intention  of  this  Company  is  to  do  the  very  best  it  possibly 
can  for  its  policyholders." 

'The  winner  of  the  age." 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  as  good  a  policy  in  the  world." 

"New  contract  is  excellent.    No  insurer  could  ask  for  more/' 

"Superior  to  any  contract  offered  to  the  public." 


— C.  3.  K_nijht.  Pittsburj.  Pa. 

—  Perry  f3i  Cummin/js.  JfetaarK.  JV.  J. 

—  "Rotvland  S31  Wilson.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
—C.  Filsingtr.  "Brooklyn,  JV.  y. 

—  "Black  ford  f3l  Wilmer.  "Richmond.Va. 

—  "D.  A.  Leonard,  youngstotvn,  O. 
— F.  F.  Greene,  Columbus,  O. 
—Jfelles  Co..  Loj  Angeles,  Cat. 
—L.  C.  JVetuman,  Providence,  "R.  I. 

—  tt>.  J.  Lonergan,  Saginutu.  Mich. 

-  W.  P.  Corbetl,  Jacksonville.  Flo. 
-P.  J.  Kenny.  Chicago,  lit. 

—  ~B.  "D.  Van  Ostrand,  TopeKa.  K_an. 


-A.  M.  fernery,  Akron.  O. 
-tVm.  "Dutcher.  JVetv  yortt.  JV.  \. 
-F.  3.    •K.eilly.  Jersey  City.  M.  J. 
-H.  H.  "Roth.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
-J.  M.  Skinner.  Atlanta,  Ca. 
-H.  "R.  Could.  Omaha,  fieb. 
-A.  C.  Crotvder.  Jackson,  Miss. 

-C.  "R.  Shotualter,  Milwaukee,  Wij. 
-J.  M.  Goldsmith,  JVetv  Orleans,  La. 
-C.  G.  McAron.  Saratoga.  A-  V- 
-W.  "DicKson,  K^nojcdlle.  Uenn. 
-O.  3.  Herricfi,  Syracuse.  JV.  y. 


Hundreds  of  other  Managers,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  characterize  this    as 

The  Greatest  Advance  in 
Life    Insurance    in    Recent  Years. 


This  is  the  Life  Insurance  Policy  You  Want. 

Nothing  like  it  offered  before. 

Send  in  your  age,  and  we  will  give  you  rates. 

Address  Dept.  37. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home  Office: 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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success  with  which  The  Theatre  Record 
was  received  last  season  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  publishing  of  our  new  volume,  the 


,1..—. .«  -  •      —-  — 

,, .  ;.    ""~~",~f^: 
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Specimen  Pages 


A  Handsome  Book  of  eighty  pages,  size  10x14. 
Beautifully  bound  as  a  scrap  book,  in  silk  cloth, 
gold  lettering,  title  page  and  table  of  contents. 
Japanese  vellum  is  used  throughout  the  entire 
volume.  Printed  headings  on  each  page.  Postpaid, 
Price,  $3.OO 


Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play,  thus  insuring  to  the  collector 
all  the  accessary  space  for  the  program,  pictures  of  the  plays  and  players, 
and  ome  page  to  write  his  own  criticism  if  so  desired. 


Specimen  Pages 


f 


"  DRESS  is  a  magazine  of  extraordinary  typographical  and 
pictorial  beauty.  Its  plates  are  marvellous.  This  magazine  is 
certainly  -worth  the  50  cents  asked  for  it.  "~N.  Y.  HERALD. 

DRESS  is  50  cents  a  copy,  $5.00  a  year,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  magazine 
published  here  or  abroad.  It  is  richly  adorned  with  colored  engravings  and  covers 
by  Goupil  &  Cie,  of  Paris,  the  publishers  of  LES  MODES,  the 
fashion  authority  of  European  Courts.  Through  this  connection 
DRESS  is  enabled  to  publish  photographic  reproductions  of 
models  by  Paquin,  Beer,  Worth,  Lafferriere  and  all  the  greatest 
designers  of  Paris  simultaneously  with  their  first  appearance  in 
LES  MODES  abroad. 

Each  illustration,  whether  in  color  or  in  black  and  white,  is 
an  authentic  reproduction  of  a  model  in  actual  wear,  reproduced 
from  the  original  design  and  published  simultaneously  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  costume  upon 
the  stage,  in  the  drawing  room  or  upon 
the  promenade. 

Every  novelty  or  smart  accessory  of 
the  shops  or  jewellers'  is  in  the  hands  of  our  artists  or 
photographers  before  it  is  exhibited  for  sale. 

Every  little  detail  and  fashionable  innovation  that 
contributes  smartness  to  the  Toilette  receives  especial 
attention. 

Each  issue  of  DRESS  is  the  final  Court  of  Appeal 
where  modes  current  are  concerned,  while  those  to  come 
are  accurately  foreshadowed  so  that  their  later  appear- 
ance is  no  surprise  to  the  regular  reader  of  DRESS. 

DRESS  is  always  an  easy  step  in  advance  of  fashion'9 
changes,  thus  enabling  its  readers  to  be  more  smartly 
gowned  than  others. 

"  DR ILSSJUls  thelongfelcneedofa  trustworthy  authority 
on  fashion.  DR1:.SS  is  the  most  beautiful  magazine  oj 
our  limes."— N.  Y.  El'hNIbG  POST. 

Every  reader  of  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  should  subscribe  to  DRESS. 
The  subscription  price  of  DRESS,  $5.00,  is  inconsequential  when  viewed  in  com- 
parison with  the  pleasure  that  DRESS  will  steadily  bring,  and  no  woman  who  cares 
to  be  at  all  times  beautifully  and  smartly  gowned  can  afford  to  be  without  DRESS. 
Subscriptions  received  before  Oct.  15  will  begin  with  the  special  anniversary  number 
of  October.  The  most  beautiful  magazine  ever  issued,  presenting  the  complete 
autumn  wardrobe  illustrated  in  color  and  monochrome.  As  the  edition  for  this 
number  is  limited  immediate  action  is  imperative. 

McCREADY-BEALS  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 

24    East   21st   Street,  New   York 


An    odorless,    antiseptic   toilet   powder,  soft  as  down, 
which  instantly  and  surely 

DESTROYS 

PERSPIRING 

ODORS 

Dusted  on  the  dress  shield,  the  feet 
or  wherever  perspiration  prevails  and 
gently  rubbed  with  the  hand  NO-O- 
DOR gives  that  delightful  after-the- 
bath  feeling,  toning  the  body  and 
causing  the  pores  to  perform  their 
natural  functions. 

A  Sample  Mailed  Free 

Write  us  today,  mentioning  the  name  of  your 
dealer,  and  we  will  mail  you,  absolutely  free, 
a  sample  of  NO-O-DOR,  a  booklet  telling 
of  its  uses  and  a  beautiful  brochure  containing 
nineteen  views, 

Souvenir  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition 

Theatrical  people  will  especially  appreciate  NO-O-DOR. 
It  is  really  the  finest  and  best  deodorizer  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee. 

By  Mail  Prepaid  2jc. 

The  NO-O-DOR  COMPANY 

29  Second  St.  Jeannette,  Pa. 
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WHAT  IT  DOES 


The   new    scientifically 
designed,  FRONT  LACED 


CORSET 

represents  the  highest  of  corset 
art. 

It  corrects  irregularities  of 
the  form,  supplementing  lines 
of  style  and  grace,  which 
please  the  most  discriminating 
dressers. 

It  tapers  the  hips  and  re- 
duces the  abdomen,  making 
the  carriage  free  and  graceful. 

It  nips  in  well,  producing 
the  long,  slender  waist  line  so 
much  demanded  in  the  present 
fashions. 

It  gives  a  graceful  curve 
to  the  back  which  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  corset  which  is 
not  front  laced. 

It  is  a  firm  support  to  the 
entire  form—  a  perfect  corset 
which  gives  a  perfect  figure. 

No.  889     (like  illustration)     Smart   FRONT 

LACED  model  of  good  length  at  every    point. 

Made  with  straight    strips.     Material,    Imported 

Couril,  white  only.  Hose    supporters    front   and 

sides. 

Sizes  1  9  to  30.  Price  $3.00 

No.  888  same  as  889  only  shorter. 

Sizes  19  to  30.  Price  $3.00 

La  Corsella  i  s  made  i  n 
many  other  models  of  different 
lengths  and  various  materials. 

ASK  YOUR  MERCHANT 

If  not  obtainable  in  your 
locality  write  direct  to  the 


Queries  Answered 


N«wYorh       Detroit        Chicago 


The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  reasonable  ques- 
tions. As  our  space  is  limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  addresses 
furnished.  These  and  other  queries  connected  with  play- 
ers' purely  personal  affairs  will  be  ignored  henceforth. 

G.  !•'.,  Omaha. — Q.— Will  you  kindly  print  the  full 
casts  for  Nat  Goodwin's  productions  of  "The  Merchant 
ot  Venice"  and  "Midsummer  •  Night's  Dream"?  A. — 
tor  the  cast  of  the  latter  it  will  be  necessary  to  write 
.wr  Goodwin.  That  ot  the  tormer  was  as  follows:  Duke 
of  Venice,  Frank  Weston;  Prince  of  Morocco,  William 
Courtleigh;  Prince  of  Aragon,  Frederick  Perry;  Bas- 
sanio,  Aubrey  Boucicault;  Antonio,  Macklyn  Arbuckle; 
Salarino,  Arthur  Garrels;  Salanio,  H.  P.  Stone;  Gratmp, 
Vincent  Serrano;  Lorenzo,  Henry  Woodruff;  bhylock, 
N.  C.  Goodwin;  Tuual,  Neil  O'Brien;  Portia,  Maxme 
Elliott;  Nerissa,  Annie  Irish;  Jessica,  Erne  Ellsler; 
Gobbo,  W.  J.  LeMoyne;  Launcelot  Gobbo,  J.  E.  Dodson; 
Leonardo,  W.  F.  Simpson;  Balthazar,  S.  M.  Hall;  Clerk 
of  the  Court,  Frank  Mayne. 

A.  B.  C. — Kindly  give  me  a  synopsis  of  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell's  career.  A. — After  some  experience  as  an 
amateur  actress  she  made  her  professional  debut  at  the 
Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  in  November,  1888,  in 
Vezin  and  Buchanan's  play,  "Bachelors."  She  toured 
in  this  and  played  various  provincial  engagements,  ap- 
pearing as  Kachel  Dennison  in  Mrs.  Bandmann-Palmer's 
"Tares"  company,  and  later  leading  Shakespearian  roles 
with  the  Ben  Greet  company.  Her  first  London  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  March  13,  1890, 
as  Helen  in  "The  Hunchback."  Later  she  gave  single 


peared  in  the  title  role  of  "The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith,"  and  the  same  year  played  Fedora  and  Juliet  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London.  The  following  year  she 
appeared  in  London  as  Magda,  as  the  Kat  Wife  in 
Ibsen's  "Little  Eyolf,"  and  later  succeeded  Miss  Achurch 
in  the  role  of  Rita  in  the  same  drama.  In  1898  she 
appeared  as  Melisande  in  Maeterlinck's  drama,  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande,"  and  as  Lady  Macbeth.  In  1904  she 
played  the  leading  role  in  "Warp  and  Wool,  etc.  She 
has  twice  visited  this  country. 

Kankakee. — Q. — In  what  plays  has  Miss  Mary  bhaw 
appeared  this  season?  A. — In  "Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire," 
and  in  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession."  Q. — Where  was 
Mrs  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  born?  A. — In  New  Or- 
leans, La.  Q. — Where  can  I  get  some  genuine  ruby- 
line?  A. — We  confess  that  we  have  never  heard  of  this 

Obliged.— Q. — Where  was  Maude  Adams  born?  A. — 
In  Salt  Lake  City.  This  question  has  been  repeatedly 
answered  in  these  columns.  Q. — Was  Marguerite  Clark 
ever  with  "The  Chaperons"  company  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre?  A.— No.  Q. — Was  there  ever  a  professional 
production  of  the  drama,  "The  Princess  of  Bagdad,"  in 
New  York?  A. — Not  to  our  knowledge. 

J.  D.  C. — Q- — Is  the  Lillian  Russell  who  is  now  play- 
ing "The  Butterfly"  the  same  Lillian  Russell  who  was 
famous  some  years  ago?  A. — There  has  never  been  but 
one  Lillian  Russell,  comic  opera  star,  vaudeville  held 
liner,  and  later  appearing  in  legitimate  comedy. 

Constant  Reader. — Q. — Would  it  be  possible  for  a  oer- 
son  who  wrote  a  good  play  to  have  it  staged,  although 
he  is  not  known  in  theatrical  circles  or  as  an  author? 
A. — The  fact  that  one  is  unknown  will  not  prevent  one 
from  having  his  play  staged  and  produced  if  it  is  good. 
Q. — Could  the  author  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  play 
were  he  to  manage  it  well?  A. — Your  question  is  some- 
what vague.  The  author  might  take  part  in  it;  it  would 
depend  upon  whether  he  were  paying  for  the  production 
or  some  manager.  In  the  latter  case  the  manager 
would  hardly  give  the  author  an  important  role  unless 
he  were  a  well-known  actor.  It  would  be  too  likely  »o 
spell  defeat  for  the  play.  Q. — Could  a  photograph  of 
Helen  Pullman  of  the  "Prince  Chap"  company  be  se- 
cured, and  at  what  price?  A. — Write  to  Meyer  Bros. 
&  Co.,  26  West  33d  Street,  this  city;  from  75  cents  up. 

J.  M.  A..  Philadelphia. — Q. — Did  you  ever  publish 
pictures  of  Miss  Coralie  Blythe?  If  so,  where,  and  at 
what  price  can  I  get  them?  A. — We  have  not,  but  pho- 
tographs may  be  had  from  75  cents  up  from  Messrs. 
Meyer  Bros.  &  Co.,  26  West  33d  Street,  this  city. 

M.  S. — Q. — Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  I  can  ob- 
tain a  picture  or  photo  of  Mr.  Henry  Coote,  who  recent- 
ly played  the  leading  tenor  role  in  "The  Student  King"? 
A. — No  pictures  of  Mr.  Coote  have  yet  appeared  in 
this  magazine,  but  photographs  of  him  may  be  had  by 
addressing  Messrs.  Meyer  Bros.  &  Co.,  26  West  33d 
Street,  this  city. 

B.  T.  I.,  Redlands,  Cal. — Q. — Is  Lewis  Morrison,  the 
noted  actor  in  "Faust,"  dead?  A.- — He  is;  he  died  last 
winter. 

X.  Y.  Z. — Can  you  tell  me  if  Maude  Adams  will  plav 
in  New  York  next  winter?  A. — Undoubtedly  she  will. 
but  it  is  too  early  to  state  positively.  Q. — Where  can  1 
get  the  book  on  which  Eleanor  Robson's  play,  "Salomy 
Jane,"  is  founded.  A. — Write  to  any  book  store.  No 
addresses  given. 

An  Interested  Child,  Hartford,  Conn. — Q. — Do  vou 
think  Miss  Maude  Adams  will  ever  play  in  "The  Little 
Minister"  again?  A. — It  is  hardly  probable.  Q. — Have 
you  had  an  interview  with  her  since  she  began  play;r« 
''Peter  Pan"?  A. — No. 

F.  D.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Can  you  give  me  the 
exact  dates  of  the  deaths  of  the  people  on  the  accom- 
panying list?  A. — Georgie  Drew  Barrymore,  in  1893; 
Mrs".  G.  H.  Gilbert,  December,  1904;  Benjamin  Howard, 
1906.  Three  questions  only  answered. 

An  Interested  Subscriber. — Please  publish  the  "all-star 
cast"  of  "The  Two  Orphans"  which  toured  the  west  some 
time  back?  A. — The  all-star  cast  which  plaved  at  the 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  this  city,  afterwards  went  rn 
tour.  As  the  play  was  given  here  the  cast  was  as  ol- 
lows:  Chevalier  Maurice  de  Vaudrey,  Kyrle  Belles; 
Count  de  Linieres,  Frederick  Perry;  Picard,  E.  M.  Hol- 
land; Jacques  Frochard.  Charles  Warner;  Pierre  Fro- 
chard, James  O'Neill;  Marquis  de  Presles,  Jameson  Lee 
Finney;  Doctor  of  the  Hospitals,  Frank  Roberts;  M.  de 
Mailly,  Stanley  Jesson;  M.  D'Estrees.  Stanlev  Hawkins; 
Martin,  R.  Paton  Gibbs;  Antoine.  George  S.  Steven?, 
Lafleur.  Frank  Connor;  Officer  of  the  Guard,  Basil  West; 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Ministtry  of  Police,  Henry  J.  Hnd- 
field;  Footman,  Alfred  James;  Louise,  Grace  George; 
Henriette,  Margaret  Illington;  Countess  de  Liniere*1, 
Annie  Irish:  La  Frochard.  Elita  Proctor  Otis;.  Marianne, 
Clara  Blandick;  Sister  Genevieye,  Clara  Morris;  Julie, 
Mona  Harrison;  Florette.  Mignon  Reranger;  Cora, 
Corinne  Parker;  Sister  '1  herese,  Lucy  Milliken. 

GREAT   BEAR   SPRING   WATER. 
None  Purer   Than    Great   Bear. 


It  is  now  positively  known  that  falling  hair  is  caused  by  a 
germ,  hence  is  a  regular  germ  disease.  Hall's  Hair  Renewer 
promptly  stops  falling  hair  because  it  destroys  the  germs 
which  produce  this  trouble.  It  also  destroys  the  dandruff 
germs,  and  restores  the  scalp  to  a  healthy  condition. 

Formula:  Glycerin.  Capsicum,  Bay  Rum,  Sulphur,  Tea, 
Rosemary  Leaves.  HoroRlycerin.  Alcohol,  Water,  Perfume. 

"The  new  kind "  does  not  change  the  color  of  the  hair. 

K.  P.  HALL  &  CO..  Nashua,  N.  H. 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED    TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 

HI 
C- 


When  Frost  is  on  (he  Pumpkin 

and  fodder's  in  the  shork,"  there  comes  a  feeling  <>f 
Satisfaction  to  daily  users  of 

Mennen's  Borated  Talcum  Toilet  Powder* 

at  having  survived  the  summer  months  with  Hear  skin  and  com- 
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Two   Musicians    Dead 


JOSEPH    JOACHIM 

Joseph  Joachim,  the  great  violinist,  died  in  Ber- 
lin on  August  15  last.  The  famous  virtuoso  was 
born  in  Hungary,  but  came  of  German  ancestry. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  conductor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Berlin,  and  under  his  directorship  the  Ber- 


JOSEPH    JOACHIM 

lin   Hochschule  became  the  Mecca  of  violin  stu- 
dents.    Of  him  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said: 

"It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Joachim's 
temperament  and  truly  indicative  of  his  attitude 
toward  his  art  that  it  was  not  as  a  soloist  that  he 
preferred  to  make  his  public  appeal.  -He  was 
superbly  equipped  with  all  the  gifts  by  which  a 
great  soloist  needs  to  be  distinguished.  He  was 
a  thorough  master  '  '  his  instrument,  which  he 
played  in  the  grand  btyle,  with  a  noble  tone,  ad- 
mirable alike  in  the  amplitude  of  its  volume  and 
the  beauty  of  its  quality,  and  with  an  accuracy  of 
execution  which  in  his  prime  was  quite  impeccable. 
No  one  who  has  heard  him  render  such  a  thing  as 
the  'Bach  Chaconne'  will  admit  that  he  has  had 
a  superior  or  even  an  equal  within  living  memory, 
or  will  doubt  that  he  might,  had  he  wished,  have 
toured  the  world  in  triumph.  But  his  ambition 
did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  It  was  his  choice  to 
interpret  the  masters  rather  than  to  exploit  him- 
self and  it  was  as  the  leader  of  the  quartet  in 
which  Piatti  was  the  'cellist  and  F.  Ries  the  sec- 
ond violin  that  what  he  would  have  considered 
the  best  work  of  his  life  was  accomplished. 


EDVARD    HAGERUP   GRIEG 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Henrik  Ibsen, 
author  of  "Peer  Gynt,"  Edvard  Grieg,  who  set 
the  play  to  music,  and  Richard  Mansfield,  who 
produced  it  in  America,  should  all  three  die  within 
a  few  months  of  each  other.  Grieg,  whose  con- 
dition has  been  critical  for 
a  number  of  years,  was 
born  at  Bergen,  in  1843.  He 
came  of  Scottish  stock,  his 
father  having  been  British 
Consul  in  Bergen.  His 
musical  gift  came  from  his 
mother,  who  was  well 
known  as  a  pianist.  In  1858 
he  was  sent  to  Leipzig  to 
study  and  in  1863  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Niels  Gade, 
a  Scandinavian  composer, 
who  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  his  work.  Grieg 
soon  gave  tangible  evidence 
of  his  genius.  After  var-  EDVARD  CRIEG 

ious  musical  activities  and  an  artistic  association 
with  Liszt,  he  produced  in  1879  his  beautiful 
piano  concerto,  following  this  at  intervals  with 
other  works  that  added  to  his  renown. 

His  fame,  says  W.  J.  Henderson  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  will  rest  on  his  compositions,  espe- 
cially his  songs  and  piano  pieces.  When  he  was  a 
Leipzig  student  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  long  the  dominating  spirit  there,  pre- 
vailed over  musical  art.  Grieg  cherished  an  am- 
bition to  produce  genuinely  national  Scandi- 
navian music.  He  soon  developed  a  large  and 
admirable  talent  for  embodying  in  artistic  forms 
the  musical  idioms  of  his  people.  But  he  went 
further  than  this,  for  he  disclosed  genuine  crea- 
tive power  in  the  composition  of  music,  not  only 
nationally  idiomatic,  but  imbued  with  the  real 
spirit  of  the  country  and  the  people. 
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E  Booklovers'  edition  of  the  great  Master  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  comprises  forty  dainty 
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companying  coupon,  mall  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  set  at  once.      The  regular 
price  of  the  Booklovers'  Shakespeare  sold  through  agents  is  $46.00.   To  close  out  these 
half  leather  sets  we  cut    the   price  unsparingly  to  129.00.     You  have  immediate 
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The 
Goal  of  Perfection 

Of  all  musical  instruments  the  piano  is  the  most  vital,  the  most 
intricately  constructed,  the  most  delicately  adjusted  ;  and  of  all  pianos, 
the  Steinway  is  the  highest  expression  of  piano  art  —  so  conceded  by 
all  judges. 

No  time  is  too  long,  no  pains  too  great,  no  cost  too  large,  no 
effort  too  vast  to  expend  in  achieving  for  each  individual  Steinway 
the  goal  of  artistic  perfection. 

For  a  concrete  example,  we  invite  you  to  examine  the  Steinway 
Vertegrand;  a  piano  at  $500  which  more  closely  approximates  the 
ideal  moderate-priced  piano  than  any  other  ever  originated. 

Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized  Steinway  dealer  at 
New  York  prices,  with  cost  of  transportation  added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  the  little  booklet,  "The  Triumph  of  the  Vertegrand," 
sent  on  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 
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Margaret   Illington  Kyrle    Bellew 

Act  II.     Richard's  wife  confesses  that  she  is  the  culprit 
SCENE    IN    THE    PRINCIPAL   ACT    OF    "THE   THIEF"    AT  THE  LYCEUM   THEATRE 


LYCEUM.  "THE  THIEF."  Drama  in  three 
acts  by  Henri  Bernstein.  Adapted  by  Haddon 
Chambers.  Produced  Sept.  9,  with  this  cast: 


Richard    Voysin Kyrle    Bellew 

Raymond    Lagardes Herbert    Percy 

M.    Zambault Sidney    Herbert 

Kerdinand    Lagardes Leonard    Ide 

Marie-Louise    Voysin.  .Margaret    Illington        Isabelle     Lagardes Edith     Osterle 

M.  Bernstein,  author  of  "Le  Voleur,"  is  a  graduate  of  the  fa- 
mous Theatre  Antoine,  where  they  make  a  specialty  of  dramatic 
thrillers  to  whet  the  jaded  appetite  of  the  decadent  Parisian  play- 
goer. Unlike  most  dramatists  of  the  ultra-modern  French  school, 
M.  Bernstein  runs  to  the  sensational  rather  than  to  the  morbid, 
and  he  loves  to  write  scenes  of  great  dramatic  intensity.  His 
present  piece,  which  was  the  talk  of  the  Gallic  capital  last  season, 
is  frank  melodrama  with  tricks  as  old  as  drama  itself.  The  play 
has  not  the  slightest  ethical  or  literary  value,  and  its  rather  un- 
savory complication,  based  on  a  commonplace  detective  story,  is 
weak  on  the  score  of  plausibility.  But  the  piece  is  remarkably 
well  constructed,  and  it  fairly  bristles  with  dramatic  situations 
which  keep  the  audience  tense  with  suspense  almost  to  the  fall  of 
the  final  curtain.  Theatrically  it  is  most  effective,  and  no  doubt 
will  draw  crowds  to  the  Lyceum  for  months  to  come.  Its  success 
with  the  public,  however,  is  due  less  to  the  interest  of  the  hack- 
neyed story  than  to  the  dexterity  with  which  the  playwright  has 
managed  his  big  scenes.  The  mere  incident  of  a  woman  stealing 
in  order  to  be  able  to  spend  more  on  dress,  and  permitting  sus- 
picion for  her  thefts  to  rest  upon  a  young  man  who  loves  her  and 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  reputation  for  his  love,  is  trite  enough. 
The  strong  hold  of  the  play  comes  from  its  remarkable  second  act, 
in  which  appear  only  the  two  principals,  husband  and  wife.  It  is 
a  tremendous  act.  and  for  the 
opportunities  it  affords  for 
splendid  acting  surpasses  any- 
thing seen  on  our  stage  in 
many  a  moon.  The  woman, 
confronted  by  evidence  of  her 
duplicity,  confesses  to  her 
horror-stricken  husband  that 
she  is  a  thief.  The  anguish, 
rage  and  contempt  of  the 
man;  the  wailing  of  the 
wretched  woman  as  she  drags 
herself  at  his  feet,  her  terror 
of  exposure,  and  her  cajolery 
of  her  husband  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  silence  his  conscience 
by  appealing  to  his  sensuality 
— this  scene  is  terrific  in  its 
power  and  magnificent  in  its 
opportunities.  In  the  hands 
of  gifted  players  it  would 
sweep  any  audience  off  its 
feet.  This  act  is  all  there  is  to 
the  play.  The  other  two  acts 
are  tame  and  colorless  by 
comparison. 

For  his  plot  the  author  has 
used  the  same  idea  which  was 
contained  in  the  American 
play  "Clothes,"  i.  e.,  that 
woman's  love  for  expensive 
finery  is  likely  to  lead  her  into 
all  kinds  of  trouble.  Richard 
Voysin  and  his  young  bride, 
Marie,  are  guests  in  the  house 
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Who    plays    the    title    role    in    the    American    production    of    "The    Merry    Widow" 


of  their  wealthy  friends,  M.  and  Mme. 
Lagardes.  The  latter  have  a  nineteen- 
year-old  son,  a  taciturn  youth  named 
Ferdinand,  who  is  addicted  to  reading 
Maupassant.  The  young  man  becomes 
madly  infatuated  with  Mme.  Voysin,  who  discourages  him.  He 
persists,  however,  and  he  creeps  surreptitiously  to  her  boudoir  and 
secretes  love  missives  where  she  is  likely  to  discover  them.  Mme. 
Lagarde  is  careless  about  money  matters,  and  has  been  accustomed 
to  leave  large  sums  in  a  drawer  in  her  desk.  It  is  discovered  that 
20,000  francs  of  this  money  have  been  stolen.  M.  Lagardes  employs 
a  detective,  a  French  Sherlock  Holmes,  who  comes  to  the  house 
in  the  guise  of  a  guest.  He  makes  an  investigation  and  finally 
announces  that  he  has  found  the  thief.  He  is  requested  to  name 
the  culprit  in  presence  of  the  guests.  He  refuses,  but  finally  con- 
sents. The  thief,  he  tells  the  father,  is  his  own  son.  The  father 
angrily  resents  the  accusation  and  sends  for  Ferdinand.  He  is 
nowhere  to  be  found,  but  Mme.  Voysin  offers  to  go  in  search  of 
him.  Presently  she  returns  announcing  failure.  At  that  instant 
Ferdinand  appears.  Charged  by  the  detective,  he  at  first  denies, 
then  admits  his  guilt,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  this  situation.  The 
real  thief,  of  course,  is  Marie,  the  young  bride,  and  it  was  during 
those  few  moments  when  she  was  ostensibly  seeking  for  him  in 
the  garden  that  she  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  to  take  the  blame 
upon  himself,  together  with  a  bunch  of  marked  banknotes  which 
she  had  in  her  possession.  Young  men  of  nineteen  are  liable  to 
do  foolish  things,  especially  at  the  behest  of  a  pretty  woman,  yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  youth  would  deliberately  ruin  his  career,  and 
break  his  father's  heart,  to  oblige  a  woman  who  was  a  self-con- 

fessed  thief,  and  therefore 
wholly  unworthy  of  any  such 
heroic  sacrifice.  This  is  a 
weak  spot  in  the  premises  of 
the  plot,  but  one  is  inclined  to 
swallow  the  improbability  for 
the  sake  of  the  fine  act  that 
follows. 

The  Voysins  have  retired 
for  the  night,  and  Marie  uses 
all  her  seductive  arts  to  divert 
her  husband's  mind  from  the 
serious  business  of  the  even- 
ing. But  he  is  in  no  mood 
for  lovemaking.  The  blow 
that  has  fallen  upon  his  friend 
grieves  him.  He  cannot  un- 
derstand how  the  young  man 
stole  the  money.  In  his  per- 
plexity, and  in  spite  of  Marie's 
protests,  he  experiments  with 
a  knife  on  a  bureau  drawer. 
To  his  amazement,  he  finds 
6,000  francs  in  his  wife's 
pocketbook.  H  i  s  suspicions 
are  gradually  aroused  a  n  d, 
after  a  long-drawn-out  scene, 
the  young  wife  confesses  she 
is  the  culprit.  In  the  last  act 
F  e  r  d  i  n  a  n  d  is  cleared  by 
Marie's  voluntary  admission, 
and  the  play  ends  convention- 
ally by  the  two  Voysins  going 
to  Brazil,  so  that  Marie  may 
rehabilitate  herself. 
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To  act  the  role  of  the  wife  as  it  should  be  acted  would  tax  the 
powers  of  a  Bernhardt — or  a  Nazimova !  In  the  unpoetic  par- 
lance of  the  stage,  it  is  one  of  the  '"fattest"  parts  that  an  ambitious 
actress  could  sigh  for.  That  Miss  Margaret  Illington  was  able  to 
get  through  it  without  mishap  must  be  set  down  to  her  credit. 
There  were  moments  even  during  the  tense  scenes  in  Act  II  when 
she  surprised  everybody  by  the  Torcefulness  of  her  acting  and  the 
sincerity  of  her  emotion.  Such  a  moment  was  when,  with  proud 
dignity,  she  draws  herself  up  and  flings  back  at  her  husband  his 
insinuation  that  she  is  an  adulteress  as  well  as  a  thief.  During 
that  brief  instant  Miss  Illington  succeeded  in  striking  a  true  note. 
But  she  was  not  able  to  sustain  it  throughout  a  scene  which  lasted 
in  the  same  key  for  forty  minutes.  It  takes  a  genius  to  accomplish 
that.  Most  of  the  time  the  actress  failed  to  hold  her  audience. 
She  pleaded  and  wept,  but  no  one  was  greatly  moved,  because  the 
actress  was  impotent  to  convey  across  the  footlights  the  illusion 
of  truth.  She  was  at  no  time  under  perfect  self-control,  possibly 
from  nervousness,  and  she  lacked  the  technical  skill  necessary  to 
give  the  lights  and  shades  their  true  values.  Her  diction,  also,  was 
faulty.  It  was  difficult  to  understand  always  what  she  said,  and 
this  is  a  serious  defect  in  a  player.  Nature  has  endowed  Miss 
Illington  with  temperament  and  good  looks.  She  has  ability  and 
the  charm  of  youth.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
occupy  a  commanding  position  on  our  stage.  But  the  quickest 
way  to  success  is  not  by  acting  roles  beyond  her  present  powers. 
This  ambitious  young  actress  should  put  herself  through  a  severe 
schooling  and  be  content  for  a  few  years  to  act  parts  of  less 
importance.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  one  so  inexperi- 
enced can  do  complete  justice  to  a  role  which  would  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  world's  most  renowned  tragediennes.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  question  whether  any  American  actress  now  avail- 
able could  play  it  better  than  Miss  Illington  plays  it. 

Mr.  Bellew  acted  the  part  of  the  husband  in  his  usual  stiff  and 
self-conscious  manner.  Herbert  Percy  was  badly  made  up,  but 
imparted  the  note  of  sincerity  to  the  role  of  the  father.  Leonard 
Ide  was  peculiarly  unsympathetic  as  the  son.  Sidney  Herbert 
was  excellent  as  the  detective. 

Mr.  Frohman  has  staged  the  play  richly  and  tastefully. 


WALLACK'S.    "THE  RANGER."    Play  in  four  acts  by  Augustus  Thomas. 
Produced  September  2  with  this  cast  : 
Mrs.    Davis  ...........  Mathilda  Dreschon        Hogan 


...........  ..............  pi 

ilmira    Nettleman  ........  Florence    Auer  Police    ................  Antonio    Nevarr. 

''  "Don    .................  Frank   Nelson  Mr.  Osgood    .............  Frank  Burbeck 

Jonas   Nettleman  ......  George  K.    Henery  Dorothy  Osgood  ............  Mary  Boland 

.T      >;,arrl"Ston  ............  Charles  Lane  Ellen   Ainsley  .............  Jane    Marlmry 

r.Ja.   .,    I5'01111118  .........  Sam    D.    Merrill  MacLane    ...........  \lexander   King.    Tr. 

}kip      Sanger  ............  Edward  Dillon  Ihltchins  ..................  Henry    Keller 

Captain    Esmond  .........  Dustin    Farnum  El  Capitan  Gavino  ..........  Fcrmin  Ruiz 

Iissoury    ..........  Wallace   McCutcheon  Lieut.    Jordan  ...........  Sam    D.    Merrill 

Mr.    Augustus   Thomas   holds   a   unique   position   among   our 
dramatists.      In    respect    to    Americanism,    he    stands    foremost. 
From  every  point  of  view  he  impresses  with  his  capaciousness  of 
mind,  breadth  of  opinion,  solidity  of  conviction,  independence  of 
thought  and  humor  in  expression.     His  plays  are  all  of  the  soil. 
From  his  own  speech  before  the  curtain  on  the  first  production  of 
"The  Ranger,"  we  take  it  that  his  purpose  with  the  play   was 
mainly  political,  and  that  he  had  modified  the  play  in  deference 
to  the  conservatism  of  his  manager,  Mr.  Charles  Frohman,  who 
thought  it  unwise  to  offend  Mexico.     Perhaps  it  was  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  not  to  offend  Diaz,  but  even  as  it  is,  Mr.  Thomas 
has  firmly  established  in  his  play  the  points 
that  the  Mexican  is  an  undersized  brute 
whfi  should  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  We  are  the  people  to  do  it, 
and  should  do  it.     This  is  interesting.     It 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  play  it- 
self, and   leaves   Mr.   Dustin   Farnum,  as 
the  hero  of  the  piece,  out  of  the  question. 
'I  lie  play  is  a  series  of  pictures  that  reveal 
the  Mexican  in  all  his  meanness  and 
^easiness.    As  a  play  "The  Ranger"  can- 

not be  taken  seriously.     It  has  scenes  here  and  there  that  only  a 
man  of  the  best  dramatic  skill  and  force  can  write,  but  they  are 
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altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  of  the  play  itself. 
Within  half  an  hour  after  the  curtain  rises,  a  man  accused  of  pur- 
loining ore  from  a  mine  is  captured,  questioned,  ordered  to  be 
shot,  and  is  shot  after  he  has  been  permitted  to  roll  a  cigarette 
which  is  to  go  up  in  a  puff  with  his  life.  Such  a  volley,  from 
nine  or  ten  rifles,  with  one  sound  and  one  flash,  piercing  the  man's 
heart  and  toppling  him  over,  is  a  thrilling  dramatic  effect,  wholly 
impermissible  in  a  play  that  misses  fire  itself.  This  happens  in 
the  middle  of  an  act,  a  mere  trifle  in  the  action,  but  it  sets  the 
pace.  After  this  we  are  stifled  with  alkali  dust,  starved,  and  are 
athirst  for  many  a  day  while  under  siege.  We  are  in  danger  of 
death  constantly.  Our  daughters  and  sweethearts,  and  a  further 
miscellany  of  women,  are  threatened  with  unspeakable  outrages 
at  the  hands  of  the  peons  of  Mexico.  We  have  deadly  rivals. 
The  man  we  have  ordered  shot  is  believed  to  be  the  wandering 
black  sheep  from  the  flock  to  which  our  ewe  lamb  belongs.  He 
is  or  was  our  sweetheart's  brother.  We  go  through  the  play  try- 
ing to  keep  back  from  her  the  dread  fact.  We  are  supposed  to 
interest  the  audience  by  making  passionate  love  to  her  while  the 
villain  is  undermining  us  in  her  affections.  While  we  are  doing 
this  we  are  very  doubtful  of  our  own  heroism,  and  we  are  sure 
that  we  are  loving  to  no  purpose.  It  is  certainly  not  a  pleasing 
situation  for  anybody  concerned  in  the  acting  or  in  seeing  and 
hearing  what  is  said  and  done.  Nor  is  this  interest  restored  when 
the  brother  turns  up  alive  at  the  end  of  the  play.  The  play  has 
practically  been  about  nothing.  It  is  without  substance.  The 


shooting  of  a  man  by  a  squad  of  Rangers  is  dramatic,  in  a  sense, 
if  you  will.  Many  other  scenes  are  dramatic  enough,  but  they 
are  forty  miles  away  from  any  proper  plot.  If  a  plot  has  no  sub- 
stance, no  amount  of  action  will  help  the  play.  That  Mr.  Thomas 
has  his  people  besieged  as  in  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me"  and 
"The  Siege  of  Lucknow"  is  in  itself  a  trivial  matter.  If  the  true 
action  of  a  new  play  calls  for  such  a  scene,  any  charge  of  weak- 
ness of  invention  may  easily  be  untrue.  If  our  American  dram- 
atist, who  has  gained  the  admiration  of  his  public,  had  chosen 
David  Crockett  and  the  massacre  at  Alamo  for  his  subject,  would 
he  have  had  occasion  to  apologize  to  any  other  dramatist  who  had 
used  a  similar  scene?  Should  Crockett  be  excluded  from  the 
drama  because  of  similarities  in  circumstance  ?  It  is  very  possible 
that  Mr.  Thomas  had  Alamo  in  mind.  If  the  plot  in  this  play 
were  good  and  true  the  scene  in  question  might  have  swallowed 
up  the  two  other  scenes  involved  and  had  room  for  more.  We  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  other  dramatist  who  could  have  better 
succeeded  than  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  photographic  fidelity  to  the 
life  that  he  depicts.  He  goes  back  to  nature  with  unerring  ob- 
servation and  sympathy ;  but  he  must  not  hold  to  any  false  idea 
that  Life,  in  itself,  is  drama.  Art  or  technique  is  also  Nature  or 
it  is  nothing. 


HERALD  SQUARE.  "ANNA  KARENINA."  Drama  founded  on  Tolstoi's 
novel  by  Edmond  Guiraud.  Adapted  by  Thomas  Wm.  Broadhurst.  Pro- 
duced September  2  with  this  cast: 

Anna   Karcnina Virginia   Harned 

Dolly,    Princess   Oblonsky. ..  Marie    Curtis 

Countess   Miagkaia Ann   Warrington 

Kitty    Harriet  Broadhurst 

Lydia  Ivanovna Maye  Louise  Aigen 

Serge    Karenin Foster    Williams 

Princess    Cherbatsky.Genevieve    Reynolds 
Piotr    Henry   Cowan 


Alexis    Karenin John    Mason 

Vronsky    Robert  Warwick 

Stiva    Albert    Gran 

Serponkhovskoi    Del    De   Lewis 

Prince    Cherbatsky Geo.    Riddell 

Kapitonitch    IL    W.    Collins 

Golinitcheff    Colin   Varrey 

Wassili    Loukevitch Frank    Davis 
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RICHARD  GOLDEN  AND  KATHERINE  FLORENCE  IN  "THE  OTHER  HOUSE" 


In  reading  Tolstoi's  "Anna  Karenina,"  a  novel  at  once  both 
interesting  and  tedious,  one  recognizes  in  it  many  structural  ele- 
ments that  have  long  been  familiar  in  literature.  The  woes  of  a 
mother  separated  from  her  child  by  her  own  fault,  and  the  pa- 
thetic anguish  of  embracing  the  child  and  listening  to  its  prattle 
for  a  moment  at  some  ingeniously  contrived  occasion,  belong  to 
ancient  expedients  of  the  stage.  A  score  or  more  of  dramatiza- 
tions of  "Anna  Karenina"  have  been  submitted  to  our  managers 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  have  been  rejected  because  of  the 
similarity  with  "Frou  Frou."  It  is  not  likely  that  even  a  Russian 
dramatist  could  make  more  of  the  play  than  the  present  version 
in  which  Miss  Virginia  Harned  is  appearing.  He  might  give 
more  of  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  novel,  and  he  would  be 
truer  to  the  details  of  the  actual  life  and  character  and  social  rela- 
tions depicted,  but  even  he  could  not  reproduce  the  minute  master- 
strokes of  the  great  writer  and  interminable  philosophizer.  We 
do  not  mean  that  Tolstoi  is  a  verbal  philosophizer.  His  philoso- 
phy is  mainly  conveyed  indirectly  by  means  of  objectivity.  In  the 
form  of  narrative  he  tells  of  social  evils  in  a  country  in  which  the 
morals  of  the  controlling  classes  are  corrupt.  The  situation,  an 
inexplicable  confusion  of  the  highest  refinement  and  proudest 
sense  of  honor,  with  a  most  horrible  austerity  of  authority  and  a 
cruel  perversion  of  justice,  is  something  that  not  even  Tolstoi  can 
convey  to  us.  We  see  his  lightning  strike,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  it  has  struck.  It  has  sounded  near,  but  the  object  of  his 
wrath  is  far  away  from  us.  In  short,  the  play  itself  is  merely  a 
conventional  theatrical  piece.  All  drama  must  entertain,  and  this 
play  serves  the  purpose  of  entertainment. 

Audiences,  and  consequently  actors,  must  have  something  new 
every  season.  If  it  be  absolutely  true  that  they  must  have  some- 
thing new  every  season,  the  voracity  of  the  public  is  appalling, 
and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
public  or  the  actors.  Novelty  is  certainly  requisite  in  its  commer- 
cial value,  but  the  "necessity  of  it"  appears  childish,  ridiculous 
and  paradoxical  when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  novelty  what- 
ever of  idea  in  this  play  except  mechanical  novelty.  No  heroine 
ever  committed  suicide  under  a  rushing  and  roaring  express  train 
more  satisfactorily,  in  a  spectacular  sense,  than  the  Anna  Kare- 
nina to  whom  we  are  now  paying  our  respect.  The  realistic  man- 
ner of  her  taking  off,  tearful  in  the  extreme,  should  preclude  Miss 
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Chester  \V.  Beecroft 


Neil  Moran  Fred  Peters      Mary  Hampton     Jameson  Lee  Finriey      Elsie  Leslie 

NELL      (Elsie  Leslie):    Give    it   to    me,    mamma!   You're   putting   it    in    his   eyes! 
SCENE    IN    "THE    MAN    ON    THE    CASE"    AT    THE   MADISON    SQUARE  THEATRE 


Robt.  Tesseman 


Harned  from  taking  a  curtain  call  after  she  is  dead ;  but  this 
incident  of  mistaken  judgment,  which  she  will  surely  correct 
hereafter,  only  goes  to  prove  that  actors  too  frequently  do  not 
take  their  plays  seriously,  and  that  plays  are  simply  regarded  as 
so  much  merchandise.  The  speeding  of  the  train  through  an 
open  cut,  only  the  sparks  from  the  engine  and  the  lights  from  the 
transoms  of  the  cars  being  seen,  is  something  new.  We  do  not 
condemn  such  stage  effects ;  but  we  much  more  prize  the  new- 
ness in  the  acting  of  Mr.  John  Mason  in  the  part  of  Alexis 
Karenin.  We  prefer  the  living  force  in  the  man  to  all  the 
mechanical  speed  and  illusion  that  can  be  given  by  an  imitation 
of  steam,  red-hot  cinders,  the  flare  of  light  belching  from  the 
smoke  stack  against  the  opaque  blackness,  or  to  the  stage  man- 
ager and  all  his  works.  The  theatrical  trickiness  of  the  play  is 
obvious ;  the  first  act  is  sometimes  stupid,  and  always  awkwardly 
written,  but  a  considerable  number  of  scenes  are  true  drama.  We 
might  enumerate  half  a  dozen,  some  of  them  old,  but  good  scenes 
true  and  tried,  which  reach  the  heart  and  are  as  close  to  nature 
as  the  stage  can  come. 

Miss  Harned  is  too  comfortable  and  comely  in  her  looks  to 
entirely  obliterate  the  personal  equation.  She  sometimes  affords 
the  older  of  us  more  pleasure  than  woe  in  passages  in  which  the 
sinuous  Bernhardt  and  the  quietly  emotional  Duse,  both  acting 
under  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  would  make  us  forget,  the  one  her 
pet  tiger  and  the  other  that  she  was  weak  enough  to  be  made 
ridiculous  by  a  degenerate  poet.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Miss  Harned  doe's  not  display  emotion  deftly.  She  exhibits  a 
variety  of  passion  with  great  skill,  and  from  many  eyes  she  gets 
the  responsive  tear.  At  what  point  in  the  play  she  does  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  in  detail,  for  any  knowledge  of  "East. 
I.ynne"  and  "Frou  Frou"  will  furnish  the  information.  There 
are  many  scenes  that  belong  exclusively  to  Tolstoi.  Qne  of  them 
is  where  a  telegram  is  received  telling  Anna  Karenina  that 


Vronsky  still  lives.  Her  husband  opens  it,  and  resorts  to  a  trick 
to  discover  the  extent  of  her  feeling  toward  Vronsky.  He  tells 
her  that  her  lover  is  dead.  The  revelation  is  effected.  In  an- 
other Alexis  pinches  the  boy  in  order  to  have  Anna  rush  back.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  John  Mason's  art  to  say  that  we  believe  no 
other  actor  on  our  stage  could  better  his  performance  of  aristo- 
cratic strength  of  character,  perversity  of  point  of  view  and  re- 
fined brutality. 


EMPIRE.    "My  WIFE."     Comedy  in  four  acts  by  Messrs.  Garault  and 
Charnay.    Adapted  by  Michael  Morton.     Produced  vvitli  this  cast: 

Gerald   Everslcigh John   Drew 

The  Hon.   Gibson  Gore.  .  Fcrd.   Gottsclialk 
Captain  Putnam  Fuzby.  .Walter  Soderling 

M.    Dupre Morton    Selten 

Baron  Granclos Albert  Roccardi 

M.    Valboure Mario    Majeroni 

M.    Potin Axel   Bruun 

Davies   Herbert  Budd 


Crocker    Eex    McDougall 

Head  Waiter K.  Soldene  Powell 

Rene  Kalandres Frank  Goldsmith 

Billie    Burke 

..Dorothy  Tennant 


Beatrice    Dupre 

Miriam   Hawthorne.  . 
Mrs.    Denham   Lane. 


.Ida   Greeley   Smith 


Baroness  Granclos Hope   Latham 

Mme.   Dupre.. Mrs.   Kate    Pattison   Selten 


Beatrice  Dupre's  parents  insist  that  she  shall  marry  the  man  of 
their  choice.  Beatrice,  however,  has  set  her  affections  upon  Rene 
Falandres,  and  in  her  extremity  goes  to  her  English  guardian, 
Gerald  Eversleigh,  and  begs  his  assistance.  As  Rene  is  compelled 
to  go  abroad  for  a  year,  she  naively  suggests  that  Gerald  shall 
marry  her — in  form  only — and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
divorce  shall  be  obtained,  after  which  she  will  be  free  to  take  unto 
herself  M.  Rene.  With  some  trepidation  Gerald,  a  man  of  the 
world,  agrees.  The  unique  position  in  which  he  is  placed  leads 
to  various  misunderstandings.  He  is  compelled  to  fight  a  duel, 
he  and  his  "wife"  quarrel  and  part  to  the  consternation  of  her 
parents,  while  his  seeming  indifference  to  his  new  bride  is  en- 
tirely misunderstood  by  his  friends.  Beatrice,  however,  is  of  a 
charming  personality,  and  awakes  in  her  pseudo-husband  the 
springs  of  genuine  feeling,  while  she  in  turn  falls  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  generosity,  kindness  and  nobility  of  soul.  When 
(Continued  on  page  xi.~) 


\\  lute        Chudleigh  says  his  wife's  extravagance   has   made  him   a  criminal  The   repentant   Marion   implores    forgiveness   of   her   husband 

DOROTHY    DONNELLY    AND    VINCENT    SERRANO    IN    MARTHA    MORTON'S     PLAY    "THE    MOVERS" 

Percy  MacKaye's  Poetic  Tragedy  "Sappho  and  Phaon 


IS  the  New  Theatre  already  inaugurated?  Are  we  confronted 
not  only  with  the  theory,  but  actually  with  the  condition  of 
a  native  classical  and  poetic  drama,  readable  as  literature, 
and  at  the  same  time  practicable  for  the  popular  stage,  where  it 
is  presented  by  our  leading  players  under  a  management  that 
is  not  sordidly  commercial  first,  last  and  all  the  time  ? 

Such  is  the  fancy  that  briefly  possesses  us  on  opening  the  hand- 
some and  brand-new  volume,  decorated  with  a  Greek  frieze,  in 
which  is  set  forth  "Sappho  and  Phaon;  A  Tragedy  with  a  Pro- 
logue, Induction,  Prelude,  Interludes  and  Epilogue,  by  Percy 
MacKaye."  We  know  that  this  play  was  underlined  for  produc- 
tion last  season  by  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe.  Their  plans 
having  suffered  a  sea-change,  the  interesting  announcement  is 
now  made  that  the  stage  rights  of  "Sappho  and  Phaon"  in 
America  are  owned  by  Mr.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  for  Madame 
Bertha  Kalich. 

Now  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  a  play  harking  back 
some  twenty-five  centuries  to  the  time  when  burning  Sappho 
loved  and  sung  at  Lesbos,  in  the  TEgcan  Sea,  must  have  some 
modern  clutch  if  it  is  expected  to  appeal  to  American  audiences 
to-day.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  MacKaye's  work  has  this  modern 


clutch  the  reader  may  possibly  be  helped  to  surmise  by  a  simple 
outline  of  its  somewhat  elaborate  and  complicated  structure. 

It  is  a  play  within  a  play — a  shadow  within  a  dream — a  Greek 
tragedy  in  three  acts,  set  amidst  a  little  quasi-comedy  scene  of 
archaeologists  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  1907,  disputing  over 
the  excavation  of  Herculaneum.  Between  this  Prologue  and  the 
tragedy  proper  there  is  a  sort  of  half-way  station  in  the  form  of 
an  "Induction,"  time  about  29  B.  C.,  showing  us  the  dressing 
room  of  the  Pompeian  players  who  are  about  to  enact  "Sappho 
and  Phaon"  in  the  private  theatre  of  its  Roman  author,  one 
Varius,  at  Herculaneum,  with-  the  poets  Horace  and  Virgil  among 
those  present  as  guests  and  critics.  Following  the  Induction 
comes  a  Prelude  of  scenic  and  pantomimic  character,  designed 
to  make  clear  to  the  audience  in  the  theatre  what  is  shown  the 
reader  in  the  book  by  means  of  an  ingenious  ground-plan  or 
diagram — namely,  that  there  is  a  stage  within  a  stage,  so  that 
the  modern  spectator  sees  the  tragedy  from  the  same  viewpoint 
that  the  Herculaneum  playgoer  did,  and  at  the  same  time  is  en- 
abled to  peer  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  take  in  all 
that  goes  on  back  of  the  dividing  wall,  where  the  Roman  "stars" 
made  up  for  their  parts  and  gossiped  with  their  friends.  The 
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two  entr'actes  in  the  tragedy  proper  are  occupied  with  panto- 
mimic interludes,  after  the  ancient  fashion  in  which  various 
masked  and  unmasked  characters,  mutes  and  lyrics  perform  the 
fable  of  "Hercules  and  the  Sphinx"  in  dumb  show. 

The  modern  actress — who  is  to  be  Mme.  Kalich  in  Mr.  Fiske's 
production — to  whom  the  role  of  Sappho  is  entrusted  in  the 
tragedy,  also  impersonates,  in  the  Induction,  the  female  "mime," 
Nsevoleia,  of  the  Herculaneum  theatre.  The  modern  leading  man 
doubles — or  rather  triples — the  parts  of  Medbery,  an  American 
archaeologist,  in  the  Prologue;  Actius,  the  Pompeian  player,  in 
the  Induction ;  and  Phaon  in  the  Tragedy. 

\Ye  think  we  can  see  already  the  stage  manager's  blue  pencil 
playing  havoc  with  Mr.  MacKaye's  preludes,  pantomimes,  Greek 
and  Latin  quotations,  hexameters,  octosyllabics,  choruses,  blank- 
verse  lyrics  and  long  pages  of  erudite  and  poetically  worded  stage 
directions,  a  la  Ibsen  and  Bernard  Shaw.  Yet,  no  matter  how  • 
much  may  be  cut  out,  the  contemporaneous  excavation  of  Hercu- 
laneum must  and  will  remain  a  leading,  if  not  the  leading,  motive- 
idea  of  this  curiously  composite  play. 

'\Yliy  so  much  insistence  on  Herculaneum?  Medbery  explains 
it  in  one  of  his  neat  little  5oo-word  speeches  in  the  Prologue : 

''Here  was  one  spot — one  only  in  all  the  soil  of  Europe — where  the  Goth 
had  never  pillaged,  the  Saracen  had  never  burned,  the  insensate  Christian 
centuries  had  never  ravaged — the  art,  the  loveliness,  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  world.  And  this  one  spot  was  saved  from  these  ravages  of  man  by 
Xature  herself — saved  by  fire,  by  the  cataclysm  of  Vesuvius.  Two 
thousand  years  in  lava  and  oblivion  !  and  you  [Di  Selva,  the  archaeologist, 
and  the  King  of  Italy]  said  to  the  nations.  Look !— Hellas,  Alexandria, 
Rome,  the  Augustan  Age,  they  are  not  burned,  not  crumbled;  their 
marbles,  their  pillars,  their  papyri,  exist  now  and  here,  they  are  yours 
to-day— yours,  and  for  what?  Why,  for  a  pick  and  a  shovel  and  a  penny 


and  a  heart  of  desire  from  every  man  of  you.  .  .  .  And  will  not  man — 
all  the  nations  of  mankind — dig  a  hundred  feet  to  restore  the  sun  to 
Sophocles  and  Sappho  and  Menander?" 

The  Italian  laborers  are  at  work  with  their  picks  and  shovels 
and  singing  meanwhile : 

"Addio,  mia  bella  Napoli," 

just  as  the  tourist  may  hear  them  any  day  as  he  rides  in  a  trolley 
car  from  Naples  up  the  lower  slopes  of  Vesuvius  to  Resina,  the 
modern  town  on  the  site  of  buried  Herculaneum.  It  is  lunch 
time,  and  they  are  knocking  off  work.  Medbery  sits  musing  alone 
in  the  dim  frescoed  chamber  which,  from  an  antique  bronze  make- 
up box  and  various  "props,"  the  diggers  have  identified  as  the 
greenroom  of  Varius'  private  theatre.  Suddenly  —  no  doubt 
Medbery  has  fallen  into  a  doze — the  scene  fades  and  changes  into 
what  it  was  about  the  year  29  B.  C,  and  the  American  archaeolo- 
gist becomes  the  Pompeian  player,  Actius,  conning  his  part  from 
a  papyrus  roll,  and  handing  out  persiflage  to  Horace,  Virgil  and 
other  first-night-critics  who  come  to  "knock  the  show,"  as  their 
Manhattanese  successors  would  say.  This  scene,  in  its  turn,  melts 
and  merges  into  "a  high  promontory,  overlooking  the  yEgean  Sea, 
sprinkled  with  isles,"  with  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Poseidon, 
a  sacred  grove,  statues  of  the  deities  "conceived  with  the  naive, 
pre-classic  simplicity  of  an  age  still  half  Homeric,"  and  other 
novel  stage-settings  calculated  to  conjure  up  an  atmosphere  of 
old  Mitylene  in  Lesbos. 

The  Tragedy  begins  at  last. 

Here  we  are  hedged  in  with  the  Greek  unities  of  time,  place  and 
action.  This  scene  on  the  Leucadian  cliff  remains  the  same 
throughout,  and  the  time  of  the  whole  three  acts  is  not  more  than 


White 


Malcolm  Duncan  Nellie  Thorne  W.  J.  Ferguson  Ida  Waterman 

Act   III.      Marion    denounces    hi-     family's    unmoral    manner    of    living 
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twelve  hours,  beginning  in  the  late  afternoon  of  one  spring  day 
and  ending  the  next  morning  at  sunrise. 

Sappho,  the  sweet-voiced  Lesbian  singer,  "lady  of  violets  and 
of  reverie,"  coming  from  the  temple  surrounded  by  girl  disciples 
and  lovers  of  various  degrees,  meets  the  fisherman  and  public 
slave,  Phaon,  who  has  come  to  offer  a  dove  to  the  god  of  the 
sea.  Phaon  has  a  wife  and  children — but  what  of  that? 

"It  matters  not. 

Love  is  indeed  goddess  and  god,  and  man 
And  woman,   and  the  world!     What  shall   it  boot 
To  argue  with  the  shy  anemone, 
Or  reason  with  the  rose? — This  air  is  spring, 
And  on  this  isle  of  Flowers  we  all  are  lovers." 

In  Act  II,  with  a  key  she  has  wheedled  from  Pittacus,  the 
tyrant  of  Mitylene,  Sappho  unfastens  the  bronze  yoke-ring  from 
the  neck  of  Phaon,  exclaiming : 

"Phaon  of  Lesbos  is  dead.     Phaon  of  Hellas  is  risen! 
Phaon  of  all  the  /Eolian  isles — of  the  ages  that  will  be 
Unto  the  Autumn  of  time:     Phaon,  the  freedman  of  Sappho." 

They  fly  together,  seaward,  down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  Sappho 
exclaiming : 

"We  must  dare  all  to  be 

Ourselves. — Your   arms,   love! — Now   to  the  world's   end, 
The  islands  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  seas !" 

It  is  (Act  III)  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after. 
According  to  the  half-page  of  poetic  stage  directions  at  this  point, 
"earliest  daybreak  is  beginning  to  struggle  faintly  with  the  light 
of  the  low  moon,  muffled  now  by  masses  of  slowly  indrifting  fog 
in  the  background."  Sappho  and  Phaon  have  returned  to  the 
shrine  of  Poseidon,  knowing  that  god  to  be  angry  in  his  disap- 
proval of  their  conduct.  Phaon's  deserted  but  faithful  wife, 
Thalassa,  with  her  two  children,  has  been  watching  through  the 
night,  keeping  the  beacon  light  burning  and  crooning  a  mournful 
song  to  Hesper.  Upon  her  babes,  it  seems,  the  wrath  of  Poseidon 
is  to  be  visited  as  a  punishment  to  Phaon  because  he  gave  the 
dove  to  Sappho,  instead  of  offering  it  as  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar 
of  the  sea-deity.  Phaon  would  fain  appease  the  offended 
Poseidon,  and  sets  out  to  find  a  victim.  Footsteps  and  the  sound 


of  a  lyre  are  approaching  through  the  darkness.  Phaon  thinks 
it  is  Alcaeus,  who  abused  him  while  he  was  yet  a  slave,  and  who 
was  his  unsuccessful  rival  for  Sappho's  love.  "He  comes  for 
sacrifice ;  the  god,  not  I,  hath  summoned  him !"  cries  Phaon,  seiz- 
ing the  knife  of  ritual  from  the  altar.  He  strikes  out  blindly;  the 
victim  falls,  dying — not  the  mocking  Alcseus,  but  the  little  boy, 
Bion,  Phaon's  own  son,  who  had  come  searching  for  "Babbo," 
his  father. 

Then   Phaon,   "with  sullen  fierceness,   slave-like,"   approaches 
Sappho  and  cries : 
"Goddess,    be    merciful — thou    that    hast    maddened    me !    Thou    that    in 

longing 

Infinite  yearnest  for  life,  be  appeased  now.     For  thee — for  thee,  this 
Sacrifice!     Look,  we  have  made  our  offering.     There  is  our  life-blood!" 

Phaon  and  Thalassa  go  into  the  temple.  Sappho,  from  her 
place  by  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  as  the  crimson  dawn  begins  to  break, 
cries  out  to  Aphrodite  : 

Beautiful  sister,  goddess  of  Desire, 

Come  to  me !  Clasp  me  in  your  wings  of  sunrise 

Burning,  for  see !     I  go  forth  to  you  burning  still.     Aphrodite !" 

And  she  leaps  off  into  the  fog  and  disappears. 

Gradually,  then  (we  are  quoting  Mr.  MacKaye's  stage  direc- 
tions) on  the  foggy  texture  of  this  obscurity,  the  outlines  of  an- 
other scene  become  apparent,  while  the  female  voices  chanting 
"Hymenseon !"  in  the  temple  die  away  and  the  male  voices,  blend- 
ing, pass  without  cessation  into  a  song  of  different  melody  in 
Italian.  It  is  the  Neapolitan  laborers  in  the  excavation  of  Hercu- 
laneum — and  Medbery  himself  is  now  discovered  there,  brooding 
in  the  ancient  theatre,  just  as  we  left  him  in  the  Prologue.  A 
workman  with  a  torch  picks  up  something  from  the  newly-dug 
debris  and  hands  it  to  the  pensive  archaeologist. 

"A  lyre  of  tortoise-shell !  How  long  it  has  lain  silent  in  the  heart  of 
Time !  Ah,  no  ! — this  was  no  dream.  Here  Sappho  dreams — buried,  but 
not  dead.  Here  we  shall  find  her  asleep  in  the  arms  of  her  lover — the 
Antique  World: — And  /  shall  awaken  her!  Laborers,  to  your  work! 
Your  picks  are  ready;  the  lava  crumbles.  Scavatcl  Dig — dig!" 

As  the  laborers  resume  their  labor  and  their  song  the  modern 
curtain  falls  and  the  play  ends.  HENRY  TYRRELL. 


Some   More  Curiosities  of  Dramatic   Criticism 


IT  is  a  common  saying  among  managers  that  a  dramatic  criti- 
cism is  only  one  person's  opinion.  As  a  rule,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  writers  for  the  press  regarding  any  given 
production  is  about  the  same.  The  late  A.  M.  Palmer  used  to  say 
that  if  all  the  printed  criticisms  of  a  play  were  put  into  a  pot  and 
left  to  simmer  over  a  slow  fire,  the  truth  regarding  the  play  in 
question  would  be  found  in  the  residue.  Critics  have  no  heaven- 
given  mission  to  review  dramatic  performances.  Their  judgment 
is  often  at  fault.  Take,  for  example,  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 
Scoffed  at  by  the  critics,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
plays  ever  produced  on  our  stage.  Other  similar  failures  to  cor- 
rectly gauge  the  public  taste  could  be  mentioned.  Two  critics 
may,  and  often  do,  take  entirely  different  views  of  the  same  pro- 
duction. Under  these  conditions  unanimity  of  opinion  is  impos- 
sible. But  it  is  seldom  that  the  reviewers  for  two  important 
newspapers  are  so  'entirely  at  variance  as  were  recently  the  critics 
respectively  of  the  World  and  Sun  on  the  occasion  of  the  produc- 
tion of  Augustus  Thomas'  new  play  "The  Ranger,"  at  Wallack's. 
If  dramatic  criticism,  by  reason  of  its  lack  of  unanimity  and  its 
many  contradictions,  is  often  perplexing  to  the  lay  reader,  what  a 
stupefying  effect  must  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  author  and 
producer  when  they  read  such  diametrically  opposite  opinions  as 
these : 


THE  WORLD 

Augustus  Thomas  hit  the  target 
squarely  in  the  center  with  "The 
Ranger"  last  night.  He  has  written 
before  with  tenderer  romantic  feel- 


THE  SUN 

Augustus  Thomas  recently  took  a 
trip  to  Mexico  and  returned  with 
six  packing  cases  full  of  local  color. 
But  unfortunately  he  left  his 


ing — "Alabama ;"  with  finer  sense 
of  dramatic  situation — "Arizona  ;" 
with  keener  humor — "The  Earl  of 
Pawtucket."  But  not  once  has  he 
used  the  heavy  machinery  and  bold 
colors  of  rough  melodrama  to  make 
a  more  effective  and  picturesque 
presentment  of  actual  things  than 
in  his  new  play  at  Wallack's.  Simon- 
pure  melodrama  it  is.  But  who 
shall  say  that  melodrama,  expertly 
handled,  is  not  the  most  vivid  form 
of  theatrical  expression?  This  new 
play  may  seem  a  little  disorderly  at 
times.  In  some  places  its  glaring 
colors  may  appear  to  be  laid  on  a 
bit  too  freely.  The  objection  is  sure 
to  be  raised  that  it  leans  too  heavily 
upon  the  big  scenes  of  "The  Siege 
of  Lucknow."  .  .  .  Yet  these  possi- 
ble defects  do  not  count  against  the 
drama's  supreme  merit  that  it  gets 
its  roots  down  into  human  nature, 
that  its  characters  are  shown  not 
only  outside  but  inside,  that  it  does 
not  once  lose  the  quality  of  dramat- 
ic suspense,  that  its  interest  is  un- 
flagging and  that  it  does  not  fail  to 
be  at  all  times  picturesque  to  the 
eye.  Its  hinges  may  be  a  bit  rust}', 
but  it  swings  in  a  wide  radius.  It  is 
put  together  with  expert  craftsman- 
ship. And  last  but  not  least,  it  is 
well  stage-managed  and  acted. 


dramaturgic  skill  behind.  Doubt- 
less he  will  get  it  back  again ;  it 
would  be  a  public  calamity  if  he 
should  not.  But  meanwhile  he  has 
written  "The  Ranger,"  shown  at 
Wallack's  Theater  last  night  with 
Dustin  Farnum  as  the  star.  To 
discuss  "The  Ranger"  seriously  as 
drama  is  to  confess  that  if  the  last 
act  is  a  trial,  the  first  three  are  a 
tribulation.  Nobody  can  object,  of 
course,  if  Mr.  Thomas  wishes  to 
write  melodrama,  pure  and  unspot- 
ted from  the  world  of  facts.  But 
those  who  care  for  the  stage  in  this 
country  can  object  very  seriously 
when  a  playwright  of  Mr.  Thomas' 
stature  and  approved  ability  writes 
melodrama  that  isn't  even  good  by 
its  own  laws,  that  would  be  even 
less  effective  in  Eighth  avenue  than 
in  Broadway.  Your  Eighth  avenue 
audience  would  demand  after  the 
first  curtain  had  fallen  some  hint  of 
the  struggle  to  come,  some  tangible 
thread  of  the  plot  laid  bare  and 
some  expectancy  created.  Mr. 
Thomas'  first  act  is  blind,  leading 
nowhere,  creating  no  suspense.  In 
later  acts  the  thread  is  clear 
enough,  the  effort  at  suspense  is 
made,  but  it  is  futile  effort.  The 
play  by  its  own  standards  is  a 
failure. 
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JOHN   DREW  AND   MISS   BILLIE  BURKE  IN   "MY   WIFE"  AT   THE   EMPIRE  THEATRE 


Richter  to  Direct  Opera  Here 


I'MBERTO    GIORDANO 
Author  of  "Siberia,"   new  opera 
which   will   be   seen   at   the   Met- 
ropolitan   this    season 


THERE  is  gladness  unalloyed  in 
the  camp  of  New  York's  Wag- 
nerites,    for    the    tidings    have 
been  sounded   forth  by  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  that  Hans  Richter  is  to  con- 
duct   the    performances    of    German 
opera  at  the  Manhattan  this  winter. 
When  one  says  German  opera,  Wag- 
ner opera   is  meant,  of  course ;    and 
when  one  mentions  the  name  of  Hans 

Richter,  one  speaks  of  the  Grand  Llama  of  ,Wagner  conductors, 
the  Chief  Apostle  who  breakfasted,  lunched,  and  supped  with 
Saint  Richard  of  BayreMth  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  sacred  signs  and 
mystic  formulae  known  to-day  to  all 
devout  Wagnerians  as  "the  true  tradi- 
tions." In  the  other  arts,  there  also  are 
true  traditions,  but  the  claimants  are 
many  who  insist  that  they  stood  upon 
the  Mount  and  received  them.  In 
music,  no  division  of  opinion  obtains 
on  that  score  when  the  question  is  one 
of  Wagner  interpretation.  The  hill  of 
Bayreuth  is  the  Holy  Mount  of  modern 
music,  and  by  acclaim  of  all  the  Wag- 
ner world — and  permission  of  Mother 
Cosima  and  Son  Siegfried  —  Hans 
Richter  reigns  alone  as  the  supreme  ex- 
pounder of  "Nibelungen"  mysteries, 
"Meistersinger"  melodies,  "Tristan" 
transports,  and  "Parsifal"  paroxysms. 
It  is  even  hinted  that  Frau  Wagner  is 
not  entirely  a  stranger  to  Dr.  Richter's 
sudden  decision  to  come  to  New  York, 
the  doughty  widow  seeing  in  the  fa- 
mous conductor's  appearance  at  a  rival 
opera  house  sweet  revenge  for  Herr 
Conried's  unauthorized  production  of 
"Parsifal." 

Richter's  chief  directorial  character- 
istics are  fiery  temperament  —  by  no 
means  dimmed  in  this,  his  sixty-fourth 
year — strict  observance  of  the  letter  of 
Wagner  laws  as  handed  down  to  him 
by  their  father,  iron  rhythm  which  thrills  and  inspires  by  its  very 
inflexibility,  and  a  marvelous  and  unique  ability  to  weld  a  Wagner 
performance  into  unity  and  present  it  as  a  homogeneous  whole 

rather  than  as  a  succession  of 
detached  pictorial  scenes  and 
solo  episodes.  Manhattan  most 
assuredly  will  sit  up  when 


FRANCESCO  C1LEA 

Author    of     "Adrienne     Lecouv- 

reur,"     operatic     novelty     to     be 

heard    at    the    Metropolitan    this 

season 


Hoffert,  Berlin 

DR.   HANS  RICHTER 

Famous    Bayreuth    conductor    who    is    coming    to    America    this 
fall   to   direct   Wagnerian   opera  at   the   Manhattan   Opera   House 


Richter    wakes    the    echoes    with    his 

Olympian     reading    of    "Gotterdam- 

merung"  and  his  heavenly  and  moving 

representation  of  "Meistersinger." 
His    career,    previous    to    October, 

1866,  had  been  exceedingly  like  that 

of  hundreds  of  other  European  Ca- 

pellmeisters   who   take    up   the   baton 

profession     much     as     an     American 

might  go  into  medicine  or  law ;    that 

is,   absolve   a  theoretical   course   at   some   accredited   institution, 

begin  practical  work  in  a  minor  position,  and  trust  to  diligence, 

talent,  and  chance  to  do  the  rest.  The 
young  Hungarian  Richter  learned  to 
sing  as  a  choirboy  at  the  Royal  Vienna 
Chapel  and  later  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  counterpoint,  piano-playing,  and 
horn-blowing  at  the  famous  Conserva- 
toriuin  in  that  city.  His  twenty-third 
birthday  found  Hans  presiding  over  the 
French  horn  at  the  Kiirntnerthor  Opera 
in  Vienna  and  it  found  him  also  in  a 
position  to  fill  the  bill  when  Wagner 
asked  his  friend  Esser  "to  locate  and 
send  to  Lucerne  a  young  musician  who 
knew  how  to  copy  orchestral  scores 
neatly  and  correctly."  Richter  was  the 
selection,  and  to  Lucerne  he  went  forth- 
with, where  he  transcribed  the  first 
"Meistersinger"  score  for  the  engraver, 
and  at  Triebschen  (the  Wagner  villa) 
watched  the  making  of  that  Wagner- 
Wesendonck  romance,  which  led  to 
such  bitter  scenes  between  Minna  Wag- 
ner and  her  husband,  and  very  nearly 
caused  the  trusting  Herr  Wesendonck 
to  dispossess  his  wife's  composer-friend 
from  Triebschen,  a  Wesendonck  prop- 
erty lent  to  Wagner  rent  free.  Richter 
must  have  seen  more  than  he  cares  to 
talk  about,  for  when  he  was  asked 
whether  Mathilda  Wesendonck  really  is 
the  heroine  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  (as 
would  appear  from  the  Richard  Wag- 
ner-Mathilda Wesendonck  correspondence  made  public  a  year  or 

so  ago)  he  smiled  and  said  enigmatically  enough :    "Why  do  you 

come  to  me?    Wagner's  life,  like  his  music,  needs  no  annotators. 

Both  speak  for  themselves." 
If  previous  to  October,  1866, 

Richter's  career  was  much  Ijke 

that    of    other    Capellmcisters, 


Scene   from  Act   I  The  opening  scene  of  Act  II  Scene   from   Act   II 
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SCHIALIAPIXE    IX    THE    RUSSIAN    OPERA 
"L'ALBERGO   DEI   POVERI" 


SCHIALIAPINE,    FAMOUS    RUSSIAN    BASSO 


Schiahapme,  who  will  appear  at  the  Metropolitan,  is  a  rival  of  Didur.     He  is  a  Russian,  and  had  the  greatest  success  last  year  at  La  Scala,  where  he  was  the  leadin 
He   is  somewhat^ younger  than    Didur.      Mefistofele   in    Boito's   opera   is  a   sensationally  successful    role    with    him.      He    is   also   remarkahle    as    Mephistopheles   in    "The 
tion   of  raust      by   Berlioz.     He  excels  in  the  art  of  makeup,   and  his  acting  and   interpretations  of  every  role  are  carefully  planned  out  as  to  minutest  detail: 


SCHIALIAPINE  AS   MEFISTOFELE   IN 
BOITO'S  OPERA 

t  basso. 
Damna- 


after  the  meeting  with  Wagner  it  was  vastly  different.  Recom- 
mended by  his  illustrious  employer,  the  youthful  musician  ob- 
tained an  appointment  as  chorusmaster  at  the  Munich  Opera  in 
1867  and  soon  thereafter  conducted  orchestral  concerts  and  ope- 
ratic performances  in  that  city.  His  activities  in  the  Bavarian 
capital  lasted  three  years,  and  then  Wagner  sent  him  to  Brus- 
sels, there  to  rehearse  and  conduct  the  first  Belgian  production 
of  "Lohengrin."  Followed  ten  months  more  with  Wagner  at 
Triebschen  (Lucerne)  and  a  four  years' 
directorial  command  of  the  National 
Opera  at  Buda-Pesth — the  highest  ob- 
tainable distinction  for  a  Hungarian 
musician  in  his'  own  country.  The 
nearby  Austrian  capital  soon  cast  cov- 
etous eyes  upon  the  magnetic  conductor 
who  "looked  like  a  schoolmaster  and 
led  like  a  Tartar,"  as  the  great  critic 
Hanslick  wrote  to  a  friend  after  hear- 
ing a  Richter  performance  in  Buda- 
Pesth.  Richter  was  engaged  as  second 
CapeUmeister  at  the  Vienna  Opera,  and 
when  Hellmesberger  died  in  1895,  be- 
came his  successor  as  head  of  the  in- 
stitution and  leader  as  well  of  the  cele- 
brated Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  the  no  less  renowned  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  also  an  orchestral 
organization. 

Richter  did  not  jump  at  once  from 
Buda-Pesth  to  Vienna  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  chronological  part  of 
this  sketch,  for  the  years  1876  and  1877 
found  him  doing  the  most  important 
work  of  his  life,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  role  of  chief  assistant  to  Wag- 
ner in  the  preparation  of  the  first  Bay- 
rctith  Festival  (1876)  and  the  wielding 
of  the  baton  when  that  series  of  epoch- 
making  performances  finally  became  a 


living  reality.  Fired  with  apostolic  zeal,  Richter  went  to  London 
in  1877  and  at  Albert  Hall  alternated  with  Wagner  in  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  famous  series  of  concerts  given  by  them  in 
order  to  raise  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  Bayreuth  Festivals, 
which  drifted  into  parlous  circumstances  after  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  brilliant  initiation  died  away  and  the  large  deficit  stared  Wag- 
ner's patrons  in  the  face.  Richter  was  building  better  than  he 
knew  at  the  time  he  made  his  London  success  with  Wagner,  for 

many  years  afterwards,  when  Vienna 
began  to  chafe  under  the  vigorous  dis- 
cipline of  the  conductor  who  had  grown 
despotic  with  his  increasing  triumphs,  it 
was  the  English  capital  which  came  for- 
ward with  a  munificent  financial  offer, 
and  secured  the  greatest  Wagner  leader 
for  Covent  Garden.  Since  1876,  he  has 
been  also  the  conductor-in-chief  of  all 
the  Bavreuth  Festivals.  L.  L. 


Varische  Artico  Co.,  Milan 

Al'.RAMO    DIDUR 

This  famous  Polish  basso  comes  to  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
where  he  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  in  some  of  the  Wagner 
operas.  When  this  singer  appeared  in  La  Scala  in  "Rhein- 
gold,"  one  critic  wrote  of  him:  "Rarely  has  been  heard  in 
La  Scala  a  voice  as  magnificent  as  that  of  Didur,  an  authentic 
basso  cantante.  Full,  plastic  and  full  of  color,  it  is  a  true 
voice  of  Wotan."  He  also  has  won  renown  for  his  wonderful 
Mefistofele  in  Bgito's.  opera 


Schialiapine,  the  Russian  basso  who 
is  to  be  heard  at  the  Metropolitan 
this  season,  worked  at  his  trade  of  shoe- 
maker at  the  same  time  that  Gorki 
worked  as  a  baker  in  a  shop  opposite 
to  that  of  the  future  singer.  They  met 
again  when  both  had  changed  their  oc- 
cupations, and  were  employed  in  the 
railway  of  the  Ural.  The  third  time 
Schialiapine  saw  Gorki  on  the  Volga,  at 
which  time  he  had  already  read  and 
admired  his  writings.  Schialiapine  was 
at  first  an  amateur,  and  by  turns  actor, 
operetta  singer,  wandering  peddler. 
He  worked  in  the  theatre  at  Tiflis,  was 
a  porter  and  chorus  singer  at  Kasan, 
finally  recommended  by  an  artist  to 
Professor  Oussotof,  of  Tiflis,  who  gave 
him  his  first  lessons,  with  such  results 
that  he  was  engaged  in  St.  Petersburg. 


American   Stage   in   Danger,  Says  William  Winter 


T 


WILLIAM    WINTER 


HAT  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  stage  in  America  are  de- 
plorable, giving  thoughtful 
playgoers  cause  for  genuine  concern 
is  indisputable.  Under  the  present 
baneful  star  system  which  stunts  the 
actor's  artistic  growth,  making  of  him 
a  mere  automaton,  in  the  control  of  a 
coterie  of  business  men  who  avowedly 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  drama 
save  as  a  source  of  money-making,  the 
character  of  the  theatre  in  this  country 
is  deteriorating,  the  race  of  actors  is 
slowly  dying  out,  the  general  drift  is 
downwards  toward  the  commonplace  and  the  vulgar.  William 
Winter,  the  veteran  poet  and  critic,  sounds  the  slogan  of  alarm 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  What,  he  asks,  are  the  causes  that 
have  produced  this  disastrous  result? 

"The  major  causes  are  the  prevalence  of  materialism,  infecting 
all  branches  of  thought;  and  of  commercialism,  infecting  all 
branches  of  action.  The  public  is  not  blameless,  because  public 
opinion  and  sentiment — meaning  the  general  condition  and  atti- 
tude of  the  public  mind — react  upon  those  who  address  the  public. 
The  theatrical  audience  of  this  period  is  largely  composed  of  vul- 
garians, who  know  nothing  about  art  or  literature  and  who  care 
for  nothing  but  the  solace  of  their  common  tastes  and  animal 
appetites :  on  that  point  observation  of  the  faces  and  manners  of 
the  multitude  would  satisfy  any  thoughtful  observer ;  and,  be- 
cause the  audience  is  largely  of  this  character,  the  theatre  has 
become  precisely  what  it  might  have  been  expected  to  become 
when  dependent  on  such  patronage.  It  has  passed  from  the  hands 
that  ought  to  control  it — the  hands  either  of  actors  who  love  and 
honor  their  art,  or  of  men  endowed  with-  the  temperament  of  the 
actor  and  acquainted  with  his  art  and  its  needs — and,  almost  en- 
tirely, it  has  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  sordid,  money-grubbing 
tradesmen,  who  have  degraded  it.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States  speculators  have  captured  the  indus- 
try that  they  call  'the  Amusement  Business'  and  have  made  'a 
Corner  in  Theatricals.' 

"A  'department-store'  administration  of  the  theatre,  dispensing 
dramatic  performances  precisely  as  venders  dispense  vegetables, 
must,  necessarily,  vulgarize  the  vocation  of  the  actor,  dispelling 
its  glamor  of  romance  and  making  it  mechanical  and  common.  In 
the  old  theatrical  days  the  actor,  no  doubt,  sometimes  had  reason 
to  feel  that,  more  or  less,  he  was  'tolerated'  by  'the  gentry' ;  but 
that  posture  of  folly  he  could  despise.  In  the  new  theatrical  day 
he  knows  that  his  art  is  peddled,  and,  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
treated  as  a  commodity,  there  is  a  sense  of  humiliation  that  breeds 
indifference.  Some  of  the  acting  now  visible  is,  for  that  reason, 
about  as  interesting  as  the  sawing  of  wood.  The  minor  miseries 
of  the  actor's  lot  are,  likewise,  to  be  taken  into  account.  Those 
were  always  numerous;  they  were  always  impediments  to  good 
acting,  and  they  continue  to  be  so ;  nor  does  the  public  make  any 
allowance  for  them.  The  boast  of  the  contemporary  manager  is 
the  opulent  total  of  his  receipts.  His  favorite  announcement  de- 
clares that  'money  talks.'  So  it  does;  but  generally  it  talks  of 
avarice,  sometimes  of  rapacious  tyranny,  nearly  always  of  parsi- 
mony. Much  money  is  expended  on  the  front  of  the  house  and 
on  productions  of  plays,  but  very  little  is  spent  for  the  comfort  of 
the  actor  or  in  order  to  provide  for  him  the  facilities  that  would 
save  his  strength,  simplify  his  labors,  and  greatly  expedite  him  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  professional  effects.  There  is  scarcely 
a  theatre  in  the  United  States  that  contains  a  sufficient  number  of 
dressing  rooms  to  accommodate  a  reasonably  numerous  theatrical 
company.  Each  performer  should  have  a  separate  dressing  room  : 
that  is  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity  as  well  as  of  decency ;  yet, 
in  many  of  the  theatres,  two,  three  or  four  persons,  usually  ner- 
vous and  sometimes  unfriendly  to  one  another,  must  occupy  one 
small  room,  and  in  that  room  must  prepare  themselves  for  a  per- 


formance —  under  circumstances  that  make  the  essential  com- 
posure impossible.  .  .  . 

"Acting  is  an  art,  not  a  business.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  American  theatre.  For  the  tradesmen 
who  now  practically  control  it  (allowance  being  duly  and  grate- 
fully made  for  an  occasional  exception)  success  is  determined  and 
measured,  solely  and  exclusively,  by  the  standard  of  the  box  office ; 
in  a  word,  by  money.  Those  persons  do  not  and  cannot  under- 
stand that  any  human  being,  unless  bereft  of  his  senses,  would 
even  dream  of  sacrificing  the  possibility  of  financial  profit  for  the 
sake  of  sustaining  and  promoting  one  of  the  fine  arts.  They  do 
not  even  comprehend  the  fact  that,  under  judicious  management, 
financial  profit,  sufficient  to  satisfy  reasonable  expectation  and 
moderate  desire,  is  entirely  compatible  with  an  artistic  adminis- 
tration of  the  theatre,  such  as  would  insure  the  one  desirable  re- 
sult— good  plays,  well  acted. 

"In  the  history  of  the  English  stage  there  is,  of  course,  a  record 
of  hardship  and  loss ;  but  there  is  also  a  record  of  prosperity  and 
gain.  Garrick  and  Kemble  made  fortunes  in  England ;  Booth 
and  Jefferson  made  fortunes  in  America ;  and  all  of  them  prac- 
tically respected  their  profession,  and  did  nothing  base.  The  same 
line  of  conduct  is  practicable  now,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  would,  in  time,  meet  with  recognition  and  recompense — 
for  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  and  the  appeal  to  its  finer 
sense  cannot  ever  be  made  entirely  in  vain. 

"Such  a  line  of  conduct,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a 


Marceau 


WALKER  WHITESIDES 
Who  will  star  this  season  in  a  piece  called  "The  Magic   Melody" 


Scenes    in    Augustus   Thomas'   Drama   "The    Ranger " 


ACT  I.      CAPTAIN   ESMOND    CHECKS    THE   RIOTERS 


Mary  Boland  Dustin   Farnum  Charles  Lane 

ACT    II.      CAPTAIN    ESMOND    CONFRONTS    MR.    HARRINGTON    WHO    HAS    ACCUSED    HIM   OF    MURDER 
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mercenary  period.  The  stage  has  'fall- 
en on  evil  days.'  The  pendulum  may 
swing  forward  again,  by  and  by,  and 
the  tide  may  rise  again,  but  no  indica- 
tions are  now  visible  that  a  change  for 
the  better  is  near  at  hand.  Every  de- 
notement, on  the  contrary,  is  indicative 
of  the  decline  of  romance  and  the 
growth  of  vulgarity  and  greed.  Com- 
binations have  been  made  to  control  all 
the  theatres  of  the  country  according  to 
the  policy  of  the  close  corporation.  The 
number  of  regular  theatres  will  be  re- 
duced. The  number  of  music  halls, 
under  the  name  of  vaudeville,  will  be 
augmented — and  the  music  hall  is  the 
deadly  foe  of  the  theatre. 

"The  race  of  trained,  accomplished, 
competent  actors,  rapidly  dwindling, 
will  soon  have  passed  away,  and  no 
new  actors  of  equal  qualification  are 
rising  to  fill  the  void.  E.  S.  Willard, 
John  Hare,  Edward  Terry,  Ellen  Terry, 
Helena  Modjeska,  Ada  Rehan,  Mrs. 
Fiske,  and  a  few  others,  survivors  of 
a  better  time,  may,  perhaps,  for  a  little 
while  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
finer  traditions  of  acting ;  but  it  will  be 
only  for  a  little  while.  The  stage,  al- 
ready 'orientalized,'  will,  more  and 
more,  be  devoted  to  ornate  spectacle, 
'crank'  experiment,  and  all  forms  of 
fad  and  folly  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
'amusement'  monger  can  invent. 

"Such  are  the  conditions  that  environ  the  American  actor.  To 
say  this  is  to  incur  the  obloquy  of  being  'a  back  number,' 
'a  reactionary'  and  'a  worshiper  of  the  past.'  So  be  it. 
Yet  it  happens  that  the  writer  of  these  words  has,  for  half  a 
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English  actress  who  will   be   seen  in  support  of  Olga  Nethersole 
already    well    known    to    American 
lerformance    of    the    bloodthirsty 


this   season.      Miss    Bourne 


theatregoers    by    her    excellent    performano 

nurse,     Fatateeta,     in     Mr.     Forbes    Robertson's    production    last 
season   of   "Caesar   and   Cleopatra" 


century,  advocated  every  movement 
tending  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
stage  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  recog- 
nition of  every  actor  who  has  shown  a 
spark  of  genius  or  an  impulse  of  noble 
design. 

"There  are  actors  now — few  in  num- 
ber, but  fine  in  talent — for  example, 
Julia  Marlowe,  Viola  Allen,  Robert 
.Mantell,  E.  H.  Sothern,  X.  C.  Goodwin 
and  Otis  Skinner — whom  it  is  a  delight 
to  honor,  and  who  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  lack  of  appreciation :  ac- 
tors by  whom,  if  their  powers  could 
only  be  practically  and  successfully 
combined,  the  vocation  of  acting  and 
the  administration  of  the  theatre  might 
be  rescued  from  the  rapacious  hands  of 
trade ;  but,  for  the  present,  and  until 
the  public  mind  is  chastened  and  puri- 
fied by  calamity  and  suffering,  as  in- 
evitably it  will  be,  they  are  powerless 
to  accomplish  any  reform." 

The  foregoing  is  a  severe  arraign- 
ment. The  indictment  is  presented  by 
one  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect, a  man  who  has  devoted  his  en- 
tire life  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
stage.  We  have  to-day  handsomer 
theatres,  more  elaborate  scenery,  but 
our  drama  has  made  no  progress  in  art. 
Art  for  art's  sake  is  absent.  The  box 
office  rules  supreme.  The  only  in- 
centive held  out  to  the  ambitious  young  player  is  that  of  pecun- 
iary profit.  No  thoughtful  observer  of  stage  conditions  to-day 
can  say  that  Mr.  Winter  has  drawn  the  picture  in  too  somber 
colors.  X.  X. 


Hall 


Julia  Sanderson 
SCENE    IN   ACT    I    OF 


Geo.  Gregory  Huntley  Wright        Bessie  DeVoi        Donald  Hall         Flossie  Hope  Eugene  O'Rourke 

"THE    DAIRYMAIDS,"    ENGLISH    MUSICAL    COMEDY,    AT   THE    CRITERION    THEATRE 


THE  MOST   RECENT   PORTRAIT   OF  PAUL  HERVIEU 


A   Morning   Call   on   Paul   Hervieu 


PAUL  HERVIEU  is  known  to  Americans  as  the  author  of 
"Le  Dedale,"  a  remarkably  successful  drama  at  the  Thea- 
tre Franqais  and  presented  in  translation  as  "The  Laby- 
rinth" in  this  country.  This  season  Miss  Olga  Nethersole  will 
make  Americans  better  acquainted  with  one  of  the  leading  dra- 
matic authors  of  France  by  producing  "Le  Reveil"  under  the 
title  of  "The  Awakening."  Despite  the  vogue  of  these  later 
dramas,  however,  Parisians  like  to  refer  to  Hervieu  as  the  man 
who  wrote  "La  Course  du  Flambeau,"  considered  by  many  com- 
petent critics  to  be  one  of  the  best  plays  written  by  a  Frenchman 
in  the  past  decade.  Others  still  prefer  to  think  of  Paul  Hervieu, 
the  novelist. 
They  prefer  his 
books  to  his 
dramas.  They 
regret  that  he 
became  fasci- 
nated by  the 
limelight  and  be- 
lieve that  when 
he  launched  his 
craft  into  the 
new  channel, 
France  may  have 
gained  another 
playwright,  but 
lost  an  inter- 


esting  story-writer.  Such  novels  as  "1'Armature"  are  scarce. 
Hervieu's  work  is  as  delicate  as  a  finely  cut  cameo,  and  it 
stands  out  as  boldly  under  the  closest  scrutiny.  When  the  present 
writer  called  upon  the  author  at  his  Paris  residence  in  the  Avenue 
du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  found  that  the  man  had  been  correctly 
imaged  in  his  writings.  He  is  extremely  sensitive,  nervous  and 
fragile.  He  speaks  softly.  Elegance  surrounds  him  on  every  hand. 
He  protests  that  he  is  simple  in  his  tastes,  but  that  must  mean  that 
what  he  possesses  is  placed  about  him  for  his  own  luxurious 
enjoyment.  Ostentation  and  show  are  vulgarities  in  which  he 
has  no  interest.  He  is  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  French  letters. 

As  one  might 
expect,  how- 
ever, the  writer 
was  found  in 
his  library, 
which  is  hung 
with  soft-tinted 
brocades  and 
tapestries.  He 
was  seated  be- 
fore a  magnifi- 
c  e  n  1 1  y  carved 
rosewood  desk 
on  which  manu- 
scripts, letters 


Fragment    of    the    manuscript    of    Paul    Hervieu's    play    "La    Course   du   Flambeau."     The   French  text  is  as   follows: 

qu'a  son  age  de  femme  chez  qui  les  sources  de  maternite  sont  tarics,    elle    est     "deshumanisee"     .     .     .     Chez    les    vieillards, 


!j 


il  s'e"tab!it,   en  quelque  sorte,   un  silence  progressif  des  lois  de  la  nature,     .     .     Ne  condamnez  pas  Mme   Fontenais:  corapre- 

nez-la.       SABINE.    Comme    cela,    votre    philosophic    est    imperturbable!      Vous  vous  expliquez  tout  tranquillement,   vous,  qu'une 

grand'mere  s'en  tienne  envers  sa  petite-fiUc  4  cette  aumone.     .     .     ' 
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piled  in  exact 
precision.  Pa- 
pers  were 
weighted  with 
antique  s  t  a  t  u- 
ettes,  knives 
from  the  Sa- 
hara, and  Ori- 
ental idols.  He 
was  writing  a 
letter  upon 
small  sheets  of 
paper,  the  size 
of  an  ordinary 
commercial  en- 
v  e  1  o  p  e.  The 
characters  that 
flowed  from  his 
pen  were  almost 
microscopic.  An 
elderly  servant 
announced  me 
and  retired.  The 
author  arose  in 
greeting,  so 
calm  and  unef- 
fusive — so  con- 
trary to  the 
popular  notion 
of  the  French 
t  c  mperament — 
that  I  was 
shocked  into  the 
thought  that  it 
was  almost  a 
profanity  to 
speak  aloud.  • 

T  h  e  author's 
library  is  on  the 
fourth  floor, 
commanding  a 
view  of  the  dis- 
tant Bois  and  St.  Cloud.  It  is  above  the  clatter  of  the  pavement 
upon  which  the  society  of  the  earth  shows  its  fine  raiment.  A 
soft  odor  of  honeysuckles  and  other  flowering  shrubs  was  blown 
through  the  open  window.  Huge  bookcases,  later  to  be  opened 
and  their  treasures  exposed,  were  banked  against  all  sides  of  the 
room.  An  alcohol  flame  fluttered  on  a  tabouret,  with  inviting 
cigarettes  close  at  hand.  It  was  calm,  serene,  almost  awe-in- 
spiring. The  feelings  aroused  by  the  surroundings  were  similar 
to  those  when  one  enters  some  chapel  where  the  holy  flames  are 
burning  on  the  altar  and  the  odor  of  incense  floats  on  the  air. 

This,  then,  is  the  workshop  in  which  Paul  Hervieu  writes  his 
dramas.  It  is  here  that  he  delicately  traces  the  outlines  of  souls 
and  gains  for  himself  the  title  of  "emancipator  of  womanhood" 
and  "successor  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils."  A  play  or  a  novel  a 
year  is  his  usual  output.  The  actual  writing  usually  consumes 
less  than  six  weeks,  for  he  has  his  matter  well  in  mind  before  he 
puts  a  pen  to  paper.  But  after  the  first  draft,  he  spends  months 
in  polishing  and  correcting  the  work  that  a  lesser  artist  would 
send  forth  as  a  finished  product.  No  click  of  the  typewriter  for 
him.  His  voluminous  correspondence  bears  the  same  refinement 
and  taste  that  mark  the  other  details  of  his  life.  Even  his 
manuscripts  go  to  the  theatre  traced  in  microscopic  characters  on 
stiff  white  paper. 

Hervieu  loves  much  and  is  much  beloved.  My  interview  with 
him  consisted  chiefly  in  hearing  his  eulogy  of  brother  authors. 
There  was  Maeterlinck,  who  lives  almost  a  neighbor.  I  men- 
tioned that  erratic  volume  of  verse  known  as  "Serres  Chaudes," 
with  which  Max  Nordau  has  played  such  critical  havoc.  "But 


I'hoto  Misses  Selby 

BERNICE    GOLDEN    HENDERSON 

Who   will   appear    in    support   of    Guy  Standing  in  the  dramatization   of   Sir   Gilbert    1'arker's   novel   "The    Right  of    Way' 


'Monna  Vanna' 
is  sublime,"  he 
replied,  evading 
mv  i  n  q  u  i  r  v. 

J  1  J 

"You  must  see 
.Maurice;  he  is 
a  genius,  a  won- 
d  e  r  f  u  1  man." 
Without  hesita- 
tion he  drew 
from  the  desk  a 
s  in  a  1  1  calling 
card  and  wrote 
upon  it  a  "let- 
ter" of  com- 
mendation and 
introduction  to 
the  author  of 
"Life  of  the 
Bee."  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that 
Hervieu  m  u  s  t 
assume  that  all 
who  receive  his 
c  o  rrespondence 
have  powerful 
magnifyi  ng 
lenses  at  hand. 

Walking  to  a 
bookcase  he 
quickly  laid  his 
hands  on  a  bril- 
liantly illumina- 
ted volume  de 
lit.rc.  A  glance 
])  r  o  v  e  d  it  to 
be  ''Serres 
Chaudes."  It 
was  autograph- 
ed to  "My  dear 
Paul  from  your 
ever  devoted 

.Maurice."     He  turned   its  pages  almost   reverently.      "Beautiful 
thoughts  are  in  here,"  he  said.     "Ah,  Maurice  is  a  genius!" 

I  spoke  of  Rostand.  On  a  nearby  shelf  were  dc  luxe  copies 
of  all  of  Rostand's  dramas  and  poems.  Prized  chiefly  in  this  ex- 
hibit was  a  bound  manuscript.  When  Rostand  was  admitted  to 
the  French  Academy,  Hervieu  stood  as  his  sponsor.  After  de- 
livering his  address,  the  author  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  turned 
to  a  desk,  dedicated  the  pages  to  "My  dearest  Paul,"  and  pre- 
sented them  to  his  "artistic  godfather." 

But  these  were  merely  examples  of  his  golden  treasury.  I  had 
but  to  name  the  favorites  of  American  readers  and  he  produced 
the  volumes,  and  in  addition  thereto  many  rare  gems  that  have 
not  widely  circulated  beyond  the  inner  circle  of  Paris  which  not 
only  aspires  toward  the  pinnacle  of  artistic  beauty,  but  inspires 
its  members  to  wonderful  achievement  and  cares  not  for  what 
takes  place  in  the  great  outside  world. 

Hervieu  is  enthusiastic  over  the  American  audience  and  the 
verdict  of  the  American  press.  He  receives  all  the  cuttings  from 
newspapers  that  criticize  his  work,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
letters  from  his  American  correspondents,  he  is  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  American  temperament.  He  frankly  admitted  that 
he  wanted  to  please  the  American  theatregoer.  He  wants  to  in- 
terest him  and  to  establish  a  close  relationship. 

To  that  end  he  is  diligently  studying  English,  a  task  to  which 
few  of  the  literary  men  of  France  care  to  assign  themselves. 
When  possible,  he  prefers  to  speak  English  to  those  who  know  it 
well,  although  to  do  so  he  is  obliged  to  make  frequent  reference 
to  a  pocket  dictionary,  which  unfortunately  does  not  supply 


in   "The  Lady  from   Lane's"   at   the 
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A   GROUP   OF    SHOW   GIRLS 


Anna  Hall 


the  cast  of  the  piece  during  the  first  two 


Arthur  Gilbert    (Percy   Bronson)    and   the  chndrcn^  ^^Yu^ermi 


appe 


ar   after   September    1 
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idioms  and  which  causes  the  academician  to  make  fearful  blun- 
ders— fearful  when  one  considers  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  his 
French  diction,  and  when  it  is  recalled  that  such  a  vulgar  thing  as 
slang  never  passed  his  lips  until  he  began  to  delve  into  the 
language  of  Shakespeare. 

There  is  a  striking  paradox  in  Hervieu's  nature.  Everything 
is  miniature  about  him,  everything  chiseled  with  cameo-like 
preciseness,  except  his  passion  for  sport  and  recreation.  He  per- 
mits himself  but  a  few  weeks  apart  from  his  books  each  year; 


but  when  he  goes,  he  goes  for  big  things — elephants.  Elephant- 
hunting  in  Africa  is  his  prime  favorite  among  the  pleasures  of 
earth.  I  say  elephant-hunting  advisedly  instead  of  elephant- 
shooting,  as  I  saw  no  trophies  of  his  prowess  and  made  no  in- 
quiries as  to  his  annual  "bag."  But  elephants  would  be  out  of 
place,  either  mounted  or  dismembered,  in  that  workshop,  where 
a  dragonfly  wing  would  seem  likelier  as  the  result  of  his  romp 

in  the  wild. 

ARCHIE  BELT,. 


Bangs 
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McTnlosh  Marceau 

Lulu  Glaser  Marie  Doro  Hattie  Williams 

FIVE  WELL-KNOWN  ACTRESSES  WHO  HAVE  RISEN  TO  STARDOM  FROM  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  CHORUS 


Otto  Sarony  Co. 

Marie  Doro 


Irene   P.entley 


The   Chorus — Its   Bright   and   Its   Hopeless   Side 


ADDER    to    success?      Sometimes.      It    all    de- 
pends   on   the  girl.     The   average  theatregoer 

lias  an  i^ea  tnat  tne  ch°rus  girls  °f  tlle  usual 
comic  opera  company  are  much  the  same  all 
the  way  through,  cut  out,  as  it  were,  on  the 
same  pattern,  yet  they  are  as  different,  one 
from  the  other — well,  as  the  leading  ladies. 

There  are  various  types  and  styles  of  chorus 
girl,  each  with  her  own  particular  characteris- 
tics.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  bold  style 
of  girl,  the  girl  who  winks  at  some  particular 
male  friend  in  the  audience,  or,  no  admirer 
being  present,  flirts  with  nobody  in  particular,  but  everybody  in 
general,  the  eyes,  however,  always  seeking  one  direction — for 
the  admirer  or  the  one  she  thinks  ought  to  be  there,  and  whom 
she  will  make  the  public  think  is  there.  She  will  pull  her  dress 
back  as  tight  as  possible  so  as  to  show  the  shape  of  the  limbs 
supposedly  concealed  underneath  the  very  flimsy  material  which 
constitutes  her  costume,  give  it  an  occasional  hitch  upwards  to 
display  her  ankle,  or  silk-tighted  limb,  and  try  with  unwavering 
zeal  to  show  what  she  considers  her  good  points,  and  she  suc- 
ceeds admirably.  Everybody  in  the  audience  knows  her  length 
and  breadth  of  beam,  just  how  she  is  cut  "fore  and  aft,"  as  old 
Captain  Cuttle  in  "Dombey  &  Son"  would  say  when  describing 
the  shapeliness  of  females;  and  she  will  use  her  automatic  smile 
with  persistent  repetition.  This  style  of  chorus  girl  is,  fortu- 
nately for  the  stage,  vastly  in  the  minority,  but  she  makes  up  in 
conspicuousness  what  she  lacks  in  numbers. 

Her  cheeks  are  always  painted  the  deepest,  her  eyelashes 
blackened  the  blackest,  and  her  hair  yellowed  the  yellowest.  Her 
gowns  are  usually  flamboyant,  and  her  hosiery  likewise.  She 
thinks  it  an  indication  of  female  independence  to  smoke  cigar- 
ettes and  acts  accordingly.  She  lurches  her  shoulders  and  hips 
to  the  sides,  she  takes  long  strides  when  walking,  draws  her 
lips  downward  and  looks  cornerwise,  in  an  effort  to  look 


"tough,"  in  which  effort  she  succeeds  beautifully,  for  no  one, 
not  even  one  afflicted  with  myopia,  could  possibly  think  her  other 
than  what  she  is,  and  what  she  is  trying  to  show  that  she  is, 
and  what  less  effort  on  her  part  would  have  impressed  just  as 
emphatically.  Does  she  ever  rise  and  make  a  star?  Never,  not 
even  by  accident,  much  less  the  general  order  of  things.  What 
becomes  of  her?  Well,  she  usually  goes  from  the  chorus  ranks, 
and  down,  "down  the  shadowy  lane  she  goes,"  and  wherever  it 
ends  is  her  usual  earthly  finale. 

Then  there  is  the  chorus  girl  who  is  a  stick,  who  goes  through 
her  part  some  way  or  other,  without  animation,  either  good  or 
bad;  who  puts  on  her  grease  paints  too  thick  because  she  thinks 
it  adds  to  her  attractions,  and  who  sees  in  the  dim  vista  of  the 
future  some  male  admirer  endowed  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cash  who  will  marry  her  and  make  life  easy,  give  her  plenty  of 
good  clothes,  a  full  pocketbook,  and  various  other  nice  things 
of  this  world  in  ample  abundance.  It  does  not  occur  to  her  that 
a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  with  money  and  the  position  it 
usually  buys,  would  look  elsewhere  for  a  life  partner.  She  could 
not  exert  her  mind  to  the  various  possibilities  with  which  the 
future  might  confront  her,  besides  it  is  so  easy  to  think  pleasant 
thoughts,  and  picture  scenes  in  which  she  can  be  the  leading 
lady  in  social  life,  even  if  she  cannot  be  on  the  stage. 

What  becomes  of  her?  Various  things.  Sometimes  she  fol- 
lows where  the  tough  type  leads,  again  she  marries  some  one 
with  no  more  ambition  or  perseverance  than  herself,  so  she  drifts 
back  again  as  a  "supe,"  or  a  chorus  girl  to  whom  the  word  "girl" 
is  a  misnomer,  for  the  crow's  feet  are  plentiful  about  her  eyes, 
and  her  neck  is  scrawny  and  her  teeth  are  false,  but  her  limbs 
are  still  good,  and  with  chorus  'girls  the  limbs  are  the  long  suit, 
even  the  voice  being  a  secondary  consideration. 

But,  occasionally,  her  dream  comes  true ;  some  man  with 
plenty  of  money  marries  her,  and  they  splurge  and  cut  a  dash, 
and  the  sequel — well,  you  can  read  it  almost  any  day  in  the 
papers. 


Francis  Wilson  in  "When  Knights  Were  Bold"  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 


ACT    I. 


Pauline    Frederick  Francis    Wilson 

SIR    GUY    SCOFFS    AT    THE    DAYS    OF    CHIVALRY 


ACT  II. 


Francis  Wilson 
SIR  GUY  IN  THE  ARMOR  OF  HIS  DOUGHTY  ANCESTOR 


Pauline  Frederick  Francis  Wilson  Campbell  Gollan 

LADY  ROWENA  URGES  SIK  GUY  ON  TO  MORTAL  COMBAT  WITH  SIR  BRIAN 
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Hangs,  \.  Y. 


A   NEW   PORTRAIT  OF  MARY  MANNERIXG 


Then  there  are  the  girls  whose  hearts  are  heavy  if  their  feet 
are  light ;  who  work,  oh,  so  hard,  and  who  are  handicapped  with 
a  mother,  or  even  a  child  to  support ;  they  struggle  on,  doing 
double  duty,  working  night  and  day,  long  hours  and  short  pay; 
many  heartaches  and  many  setbacks,  many  temptations  and 
many  triumphs  over  them. 

What  becomes  of  them  ?  God  knows !  They  do  not  tell  their 
tmubles — only  to  their  few  sympathetic  friends;  sometimes  they 
fail  on  the  stage  and  seek  other  employment,  and  sometimes  they 
half  succeed,  and  stay  there.  But  whatever  becomes  of  them  I 
am  sure  if  one  could  look  into  their  hearts  we  would  all  wish 
them  success. 

Then  there  are  the  chorus  girls  who  are  "stage  struck,"  who 
are  determined  to  succeed  at  any  hazard ;  who  perhaps  for  years 
had  looked  forward  to  a  stage  career ;  who  had  in  fancy  stood 
before  the  footlights  and  heard  the  house  resound  with  applause 
— all  for  them !  Who  had  in  their  imagination  read  their  daily 
triumphs  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  last  echoes  of  the  voices 
of  the  theatregoers  in  praise  9f  them.  In  these  daydreams  of 
success  they  had  not  figured  on  going  in  the  chorus,  they  would 
scorn  anything  so  low ;  each  had  thought  any  manager,  on  be- 
holding her  and  hearing  her  voice,  would  immediately  recognize 


her  vocal  power  and  budding  genius;  but  the  cold- 
hearted,  calculating  manager  had  viewed  them  with  the 
same  unmoved  visage  that  he  viewed  all  chorus  girls — 
one  of  the  many — and  the  aspiring  candidate  to  oper- 
atic honors  who  had  taken  vocal  lessons,  and  whose 
friends  had  been  lavish  in  praise,  found  that  instead  of 
condescending  to  take  a  small  part  to  begin  with,  she 
was  in  the  position  of  begging  the  manager  ever  so 
hard  "to  just  give  her  a  trial  in  the  chorus.''  Nothing 
now  is  too  small.  She  would  even  take  a  part  to  dust 
the  furniture  and  retire  without  singing  a  note,  with 
nothing  but  a  short  inane  soliloquy.  She  would  even 
come  in  and  bow  and  say  :  "My  lord  thd  carriage  awaits." 
If  she  could  just  get  her  foot  on  that  lower  run-  of 
the  ladder  she  would  be  thankful;  and  she  gets  it  there. 
But  the  very  enterprising,  ambitious  young  person  is 
determined  not  to  hold  that  foot  very  long  on  that  par- 
ticular rung.  She  tries  her  level  best  to  please  the 
manager  and  the  audience.  She  is  conscientious  in  her 
work  and  her  daydreams  of  ultimate  success  do  not 
crowd  out  the  harsh  truth  that  success  means  hard 
work,  perseverance,  patience  and  even  accident.  She 
determines  the  first  three  are  hers ;  the  last  she  will 
hope  for,  and  oftener  than  not  that  conies. 

She  learns  the  popular  soubrette's  parts ;  she  sees 
places  where  she  thinks  she  could  improve  upon  the 
"business."  She  practices  before  the  glass,  memorizes 
every  part,  and  though  she  may  like  the  soubrette,  and 
really  not  wish  her  any  ill  luck,  still  she  cannot  chase 
the  visions  from  her  mind  of  the  night  the  soubrette 
cannot  play  her  part,  and  the  anxious  manager  asks 
her  if  she  thinks  she  dare  attempt  it,  she  must  in  fact. 
The  time  comes ;  she  gladly  acquiesces  with  fast-beating 
heart,  with  nervous  tension  high  ;  a  voice  that  at  first 
falters  and  lips  that  will  quiver  a  little,  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  control  them.  She  tries!  "Yeni.  vidi.  vici!" 
The  audience  applauds.  It  is  with  her.  Her  voice 
comes  strong  and  firm,  sustained  by  sympathy.  Not  a 
quiver  is  in  the  lips ;  the  eyes  flash  fire,  the  nerves  tingle 
with  delight,  the  body  is  supple  with  animation  and 
happiness.  She  lives  the  part,  every  iota  of  it.  The 
curtain  goes  down ;  the  wild  applause  of  the  audience 
is  sweeter  music  to  her  ears  than  the  harmonies  in  her 
part  of  the  opera  which  she  has  sung.  She  goes  out 
before  the  curtain,  again  and  again.  She  bows  and 
smiles,  and  her  heart  beats  tumultuously.  It  is  the  hap- 
piest moment  in  her  life!  She  never  forgets  it;  not 
even  afterwards  when  the  theatre  is  packed  to  see  her,  the 
star,  of  her  own  comic  opera  company.  Her  later  triumphs  cannot 
give  the  joy  of  that  night  when,  with  a  single  leap,  she  jumped 
from  the  bottom  to  the  middle  rung  of  the  ladder;  when  her 
ability  was  acknowledged ;  when  from  an  obscure  chrysalis  of  a 
chorus  girl  she  emerged  into  a  beautiful  butterfly  soubrette; 
when  the  manager  almost  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  congratulate,  and  delight  at  her  success ;  and  the  other 
chorus  girls  stood  still  and  looked  upon  her  each  characteristi- 
cally— the  bold  type  with  envy ;  the  little  heavy-hearted  girl 
with  approval  and  a  faint  desire  to  follow  in  her  wake ;  the 
"stick"  with  wonder  and  silly  curiosity ;  and  the  type  like  herself, 
with  a  firm  determination  to  do  likewise  when  her  time  should 
come.  ELLA  COSTILLO  BENNETT. 


An  actress  who  comes  out  in  a  leading  part,  unless  it  is  at  short 
notice  on  some  sudden  emergency,  has  no  right  to  ask  for  indul- 
gence. She  must  be  greatly  excellent  in  order  to  succeed  to  any 
purpose ;  and  if  she  is  not  it  will  be  better  for  her  to  fail  at  once. 
An  aspirant  after  the  highest  style  of  art  has  no  right  to  ask 
pardon.  because  she  ought  not  to  essay  it  without  more  conscious- 
ness of  a  capacity  which  leaves  forgiveness  far  from  its  calcula- 
tions.— Nachrichten. 
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TIIRKE   NEW   PORTRAITS   OF  ALEX   CARR* 
This  clever  young  actor,   about  whose   imitations   of   David   Warfield   all   New   York   was  talking  last  season,   is  starring  this   year   with   Jefferson   de   Angelis  and    Blanche    King 


Alex  Carr  Tells   How   He   Imitates   Warfield 


(CHATS    WITH   PLAYERS    No.    57) 


w; 


HEX  I  am  getting  up  in  an  impersonation  1  study  the 
actor,  not  the  actor's  work.  I  want  to  know  the  man 
— not  the  picture  he  draws.  Let  me  know  the  original, 
and  I  will  know  what  kind  of  a  picture  he  will  make.." 

Alex  Carr,  who  a  year  ago  was  a  clever  young  burlesquer, 
doomed  in  his  own  and  the  opinion  of  others,  gipsy-like,  to  a 
career  of  the  road  and  who  to-day  is  a  metropolitan  star,  sat  in 
the  property  room  of  the  Casino  with  front-flattened  Panama 
hat  pushed  off  his  forehead,  at  such  times  as  he  forgot  to  remove 
it.  He  is  a  muscular,  broad-shouldered  young  fellow  of  twenty- 
nine.  His  broad  face  is  boyishly  smooth.  His  crisp  brown  hair 
curls  in  close-cropped  ringlets  about  a  manifestly  bald  spot  at 
the  back  and  an  aggressively  full,  broad  brow  in  front.  He  wore 
a  loose-fitting  suit  of  well-pressed  blue  serge,  and  a  flowing  dark- 
blue  tie  of  precisely  the  same  shade.  He  has  the  habit  of  tilting 
far  back  in  his  chair  when  he  talks. 

He  looks  at  his  interlocutor  straightly,  with  never  a  blink  or 
shift  of  eye.  He  speaks  somewhat  explosively,  unleashing  all  of 
his  tremendous,  youthful  earnestness  in  his  utterances.  One 
notes  the  powerful  nose  formed  for  cleaving  its  way  through 
difficulties,  the  strong  abutting  jaw,  and  accepts  the  physiog- 
nomical assurance  that  Alex  Carr  is  of  those  who  will  "get  on." 

"What  do  you  first  notice  about  the  man  whom  you  intend  to 
imitate  ?" 

"First  and  last  and  always  the  temperament  of  the  man.     His 


makeup  does  not  matter  much.  That  is  comparatively  easy.  The 
immediate  and  ultimate  and  essential  thing  is  to  know  the  tem- 
perament of  your  man.  One  doesn't  go  about  studying  that  tem- 
perament in  a  scientific  or  systematic  way.  One  feels  it  or  does 
not.  In  the  production  at  the  Circle  last  season,  'Wine,  Woman 
and  Song,'  there  was  a  little  girl  who  was  billed  to  impersonate 
Maude  Adams.  When  she  came  upon  the  stage  she  looked  ex- 
actly like  Miss  Adams.  So  far  as  looks  go  she  might  have  been 
her  twin  sister,  but  the  moment  she  opened  her  mouth  the  illusion 
was  gone.  She  had  made  up  perfectly,  but  she  hadn't  studied 
Miss  Adams.  She  didn't  know  her  temperament.  To  imper- 
sonate any  one  you  must  make  yourself  feel  as  that  person  feels, 
and  you  cannot  feel  as  he  feels  without  knowing  his  tempera- 
ment." 

"What  did  you  first  feel  about  David  Warfield's  temperament  ?" 

"His  simplicity  and  sensitiveness." 

"And  what  physical  characteristics  did  you  notice?" 

"I  observed  his  greatest  trick.  That  is  a  trembling  of  his 
lower  lip.  He  has  an  exceedingly  expressive  lower  lip  and  he 
has  perfect  mastery  of  it.  The  instant  that  lower  lip  began  its 
pathetic  wobble  the  audience  began  to  cry.  That  followed  inevi- 
tably as  effect  always  follows  cause. 

"Another  characteristic  trick  was  the  way  he  drew  his  breath 
through  his  nose  when  he  was  moved  to  cry,  but  was  trying  to 
hold  back  his  tears.  That  was  splendidly  done.  Moreover,  it  was 
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absolutely  natural.  It  was  what  every  one  else  would  do  who 
was  trying  to  keep  back  his  tears. 

"I  next  studied  his  way  of  getting  fine  natural  effects  with  his 
eyes.  He  has  fine,  expressive  eyes,  and  he  plays  all  sorts  of  dra- 
matic tricks  with  them.  His  eyes  are  unusually  bright.  At  first 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  different  light  in  them  when  he 
expressed  humor  and  when  he  denoted  pathos.  But  I  found 
that  it  was  the  same  degree  and  kind  of  light  exactly,  but  that 
he  secured  his  effect  of  pathos  by  a  direct  gaze,  holding  that 
light  steadily,  converging  it  all  upon  one  spot,  directly  in  front 
of  him.  The  light  of  humor  was  the  same,  but  the  humorous 
effect  he  secured  as  he  did  when  he  played  the  Jew  in  'The 
Auctioneer,'  by  a  sidelong  glance,  side  shafts,  as  it  were,  of  the 
light. 

"Mr.  Warfield  is  a  wonderful  student  of  detail.  Did  you 
notice  how  he  always  stands?" 

The  back  tilted  chair  came  down  upon  its  forelegs  with  a 
thud,  and  Alex  Carr  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  stood  with  most  of 
his  weight  upon  his  tan  shod  left  foot.  The  right  foot  was  bal- 


anced upon  the  edge  of  the  sole.  The  sole  was  turned,  a  broad- 
side toward  the  right.  Standing  thus  balanced  upon  his  left  foot, 
with  the  right  curiously  turned  outward,  he  smiled. 

"The  sort  of  musician  Ilcrr  von  Earwig  was  always  stands 
that  way.  He  had  been  an  orchestra  leader.  All  band  leaders 
stand  this  way." 

"You  are  observant." 

"I  see  everything.  Warfield's  habitual  posture  was  a  most  ex- 
pressive one.  You  remember  that  little,  hopeless  stoop  of  his. 
There  was  heartbreak  in  every  line  of  it.  I  copied  that  not  by 
studying  the  angle  of  the  stoop  before  a  mirror,  but  by  feeling 
as  Warfield  felt  when  he  stooped.  I  tell  you,  acting  is  not  ob- 
jective. It  isn't  nine-tenths  a  matter  of  muscle,  as  one  of  your 
Broadway  stars  declared.  It  is  almost  wholly  subjective.  Feel 
sad  and  you  will  look  sad.  Feel  large  and — 

"Then  if  you  wish  to  be  tall  upon  the  stage  feel  tall?" 

It  was  what  Mme.  Nazimova  had  said  of  her  marvelously 
elastic  muscles ;  what  Edmund  Breese  had  declared  of  his  power 
to  increase  his  height  by  an  apparent  eight  or  ten  inches.  This 
man  from  a  ruder  school  than  they  repeated  their  formula,  re- 
peated it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer. 

"You  must  get  into  the  mood  of  tallness.  And  to  do  that  you 
must  give  yourself  time  and  the  right  conditions  for  getting  into 
that  mood.  When  I  was  impersonating  David  W'arfield  in  'The 
Music  Master,'  and  was  standing  in  the  wings  waiting  to  go  on, 
it  was  understood  that  no  one  could  come  near  me.  A  man  should 
be  alone  in  his  dressing  room  for  at  least  ten  minutes  before  he 
goes  on  the  stage." 

"Then  you  would  not  give  interviews  between  acts?" 

"I  shouldn't  want  to.  The  men  and  women  who  give  them 
are*  not  conscientious.  A  player  should  have  time  and  quiet  to 
get  himself  into  the  mood  of  the  part.  Preparation  to  go  on  is 
a  kind  of  self-hypnosis.  He  requires  a  little  time  to  induce  the 
hypnotic  state." 

It  was  patent  to  one  semi-blind  that  David  Warfield  is  Alex 
Carr's  chief  enthusiasm.  Habitually  he  is  an  exceedingly  earnest 
young  man,  but  his  features  relaxed  in  a  boyish  smile  when  he- 
spoke  of  the  eminent  actor,  his  imitations  of  whom  had  opened 
the  gate  upon  his  own  path  of  prosperity. 

"He  is  the  greatest  actor  of  them  all.  He  does  the  things  I 
would  like  to  do,  is  the  kind  of  actor  I  want  to  become."  The 
gray  eyes  that  had  the  gleam  of  metal  in  them  before  took  on 
the  softness  of  daydreams.  "I  like  his  naturalness.  He  does 
what  a  man  would  do  in  his  own  home,  does  it  in  just  that  way. 
That  is  what  I  like.  That  is  naturalism.  It  is  life.  Of  course," 
there  was  stifled  an  infant  sigh,  smothered  at  its  birth,  "that 
was  Warfield  plus  Belasco.  Mr.  Belasco  is  a  genius  and  a  student 
of  life.  He  soft  pedals  everything,  for  he  knows  that  custom  puts 
the  soft  pedal  upon  everything.  This  is  the  twentieth  century. 
The  habit  of  rant  went  out  with  the  foolish  romantic  plays  and 
the  silly  costume  scenes  of  the  eighteenth." 

Back  he  went  to  his  first  proposition  that  to  imitate  a  man's 
impersonations  the  imitator  should  study  the  man,  not  the  man's 
work. 

"If,  for  instance,  I  should  imitate  De  Wolf  Hopper,  and  I 
may,  I  should  prefer  to  study  him  in  his  own  home.  Mr.  Hopper 
is  a  man  of  great  personality.  To  know  his  temperament  I 
ought  to  see  him  in  his  home,  in  his  every-day  habits,  in  the  un- 
dress, so  to  speak,  of  his  soul.  If  I  know  the  man,  as  I  said,  I 
will  know  what  kind  of  a  picture  he  will  draw. 

"In  the  new  piece  in  which  I  am  to  appear  with  Mr.  De  Angelis 
and  Miss  Ring  I  am  to  give  a  burlesque  of  Abeles  in  'Brewster's 
Millions.'  I  have  never  seen  the  play,  but  I  shall  burlesque  the 
man  who  wants  to  give  away  a  million  dollars.  I  know  very 
little  about  the  idea,  but  I  shall  build  upon  it,  of  course.  No  one 
has  ever  written  any  of  the  essential  business  of  the  play  for  me. 
I  put  it  in  myself.  When  I  went  on  as  the  Music  Master 
in  'Wine,  Woman  and  Song,'  I  had  ten  lines.  You  saw  the 
piece.  I  had  built  the  part  from  that  beginning.  In  the  new 
piece  I  am  also  to  give  imitations  of  Willie  Collier."  Again  the 


Robert  Edeson   in    His   New   Play   "Classmates" 


Frank  Mclntyre 


Robert  Edeson 


Wallace  Eddinger 
ACT  I.     HAZING  THE  "PLEBES" 
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ACT   I. 


Flora  Juliet  Bowley    Robert  Edeson    Wallace  Eddinger    Maude  Granger 
DUNCAN    (MR.    EDESON):      "YES— I   STRUCK  HIM!" 


Sidney  Ainsworth 


Robert  Edeson  Wallace  Eddinger 

ACT   III.     LOST   IN    THE    SOUTH   AMERICAN   JUNGLE 
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EDWARD    MARTINDELL  AND  THE  TOTEM  POLES  IN   "THE  ALASKAN"  AT  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  THEATRE 


Totems  are  Indian    family   gods.      They   consist  of   images  of   birds  and   beasts   rudely  carved   in    wood  and   are   symbolic   of  the   different   clans.      Their   introduction   on   the 

stage  is  a  distinct  novelty 


smile  of  sunshine  broke  from  behind  the  cloud  bank  of  his  serious- 
ness. "There  is  a  wonderful  actor.  His  methods  are  admirable. 
I  like  his  neatness  of  method,  his  quietness.  Candidly,  he  does 
a  few  things  I  wish  he  wouldn't.  This."  The  actor  placed  his 
finger  against  his  cheek  with  an  odd  feminine  movement.  "But 
he  is  a  great  comedian.  It  is  a  liberal  education  to  watch  him 
through  a  performance." 

There  was  praise,  too,  for  another  player ;  this  one  was  in  his 
own  company. 

"I  am  going  to  sing  a  couple  of  songs.  One  is  with  Miss 
Ring.  She  is  an  excellent  singer." 

To  a  question  about  his  ultimate  aim  Alex  Carr  replied 
with  one  smiling  word,  "Success." 

"I  like  money  well  enough.  I  care  as  much  as  the  average  man 
for  the  good  things  money  can  buy,  but  I  don't  care  too  much 
for  them.  I  never  had  any  desire,  for  instance,  to  be  a  million- 
aire. But  I  want  to  play  well  the  simple,  natural,  manly  roles 
I  hope  some  day  to  have.  And  that  will  be  success  for  me.  To 
do  that  which  you  like  best  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do 
it,  is  success." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  half-hour's  chat  the  earnest  young 
man  laughed.  "Perhaps  the  reason  I  don't  want  to  be  a  million- 
aire is  because  I  have  known  several  millionaires.  They  were 
not  'good  company.'  I  have  never  known  a  man  of  money  who 
is.  It  is  the  man  who  feels  as  well  as  thinks,  the  man  who  under- 
stands, who  is  the  best  companion,  the  most  loyal  friend.  Say  to 
a  man  of  money,  'Isn't  that  an  exquisite  passage  in  the  opera?' 
or  'Isn't  that  a  wonderful  massing  of  clouds  in  the  West?'  and 
he  will  reply  indifferently,  'Yes.  The  other  day  I  met  a  man 
who  had  just  made  a  deal —  Say  it  to  an  artist  of  any  sort,  a 


musician,  a  painter  or  an  actor,  and  his  face  will  glow  with  ap- 
preciation of  the  sight  and  the  thought  behind  the  sight." 

It  was  a  most  heterodox  remark  that  fell  upon  Lee  Shubert's 
ear  when  he  sent  for  this  young  man  and  broached  his  plan  for 
starring  him. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  starred,  Mr.  Shubert." 

The  manager  begged  him  to  repeat  the  remark.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  it  fall  from  a  player's  lips.  It  had 
the  charm  of  uniqueness. 

"At  any  rate,  not  alone,"  persisted  the  reluctant  actor.  "Put 
some  other  radiant  ones  in  the  company." 

"But  why?"  asked  the  puzzled  director  of  stage  destinies. 

"Because  I  want  to  see  whether  I  can  stand  out  with  a  few 
stars  about  me.  Any  one  can  stand  out  with  a  chorus  flanking 
him.  But  let  me  try  my  mettle  with  stars.  If  I  can  make  myself 
felt  and  seen  then  I  shall  have  some  assurance  for  the  future. 
If  I  can't  you  will  not  be  the  loser." 

The  manager  looked  as  through  a  glass  darkly  at  this  rare 
creature  of  the  boards.  He  asked  for  time  for  reflection.  The 
result  is  the  combination  of  Jefferson  De  Angelis,  Blanche  Ring 
and  Alex  Carr. 

The  new  star  saw  David  Warfield  but  once  in  "The  Music 
Master,"  yet  so  admirable  was  his  reproduction  of  him  that  when 
Mr.  Warfield  dropped  into  a  theatre  in  Providence  and  saw  his 
wonderful  presentment  of  the  bent,  halting  figure,  the  silvery  hair, 
the  sad  face  with  its  occasional  sly  smile,  he  said:  "I  Jeel  as 
though  I  had  been  seeing  myself  in  a  looking-glass." 

It  was  twenty-nine  years  ago,  at  Rumni,  in  Russia,  that  this 
remarkable  mime  was  born  of  a  rabbi  father.  When  the  lad  was 
seven  years  old  they  removed  to  Canada  and  established  them- 
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selves  in  Winnipeg.  At  twelve  years  of  age  there  came  that  sun- 
dering of  domestic  ties  called  "running  away  from  home."  An 
alleged  artist  gave  him  employment  at  sweeping  the  floors  and 
opening  the  doors  of  his  studio,  repaying  him  with  three  dollars  a 
week.  When  the  employer  found  the 
boy  finishing  a  crayon  reproduction 
of  the  office  boy's  grandmother  he 
discharged  him  to  remove  a  danger- 
ous competitor  from  the  business. 

Trampwise  the  boy  drifted  to  St. 
Paul  and  persuaded  the  manager  to 
permit  him  to  sing  a  then  popular 
song,  The  Passing  Policeman.  For 
this  he  received  six  dollars  a  week. 
Having  improved  the  song  by  intro- 
ducing some  business,  he  received 
eight.  For  a  year  he  remained  at 
the  music  hall  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  a  dramatic  roustabout.  Then  his 
activity  as  the  hindlegs  of  an  ele- 
phant so  displeased  the  less  agile 
comedian  who  agitated  the  forelegs 
that  the  comedian  kicked  him.  That 
kick  nearly  cost  the  stage  Alex  Carr. 
He  foreswore  it,  albeit  sighingly, 
forever,  and  found  employment  in  a 
clothing  store  where  he  tried  hard  to 
convince  himself  that  his  was  the 
genius  of  a  mercantile  career.  But 
the  call  of  the  stage  sounded  louder 
than  the  clink  of  the  day's  receipts. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Nashville  Ex- 
position Alex  Carr  was  there  slaving 
as  a  bondman  of  the  galleys  for  a  white 


tent  manager  who  employed  a  barker  after  the  fashion  of  the 
lesser  Coney  Island  resorts.  From  the  tent  he  graduated  to  the 
cafes  of  Nashville,  dancing,  singing,  and  giving  vivid  impersona- 
tions of  local  celebrities  of  the  city.  This  lasted  for  a  year.  Then  he 

went  to  Louisville  where  he  received 
his  rude  training  in  burlesque  in  sim- 
ilar resorts.  In  the  wake  of  the  Ex- 
position he  went  to  Buffalo  where  he 
was  engaged  for  "The  Stroke  of 
Twelve"  in  which  he  played  for  two 
years.  The  Trocadero  in  Chicago 
engaged  him  for  a  line  of  Jewish 
impersonations  similar  to  David 
Warfield's  in  his  pre-legitimate  ap- 
pearances. "Wine,  Woman,  and 
Song,"  in  which  David  Warfield  says 
he  saw  himself  "as  in  a  looking- 
glass,"  followed.  His  success  was 
immediate.  All  New  York  flocked 
to  see  the  young  actor's  remarkable 
imitation.  Then  came  the  Shuberts 
with  their  offer  of  stardom. 

"Carr,"  called  the  master  of  re- 
hearsals from  without. 

With  a  swift  adieu,  an  earnest 
handclasp,  the  young  man  mingled 
with  the  army  of  players.  By  reason 
of  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  the 
exceeding  seriousness  of  his  face  and 
the  concentration  of  his  gaze,  even 
in  the  prose  of  a  morning  rehearsal 
in  mid-August,  Alex  Carr  "stood 
out." 

ADA  PATTERSON. 


EDGAR  SELWYN 
Now  starring  in  "Strongheart" 


AS  PEER  GYNT 
The  last  role  he  played 


AS  BARON  CHEVRIAL 
The  part  which  made  him  famous 


AS  BEAU  BRUMMEL 
His  most  successful  impersonation 


Richard  Mansfield's   True   Rank   as   an   Actor 


RICHARD  MANSFIELD,  who  died  at  New  London,  Conn.,  on 
August  30  last,  was  born  in  Berlin,  in  1854.  His  mother, 
Mme.  Mansfield-Rudersdorf,  was  a  dramatic  soprano  of 
the  first  rank,  his  father  a  violinist  in  her  company.  From  his 
birthright  the  deceased  actor  inherited  his  temperament,  his  ar- 
tistic gifts,  as  also  most  of  his  eccentricities  of  character  and  con- 
duct, for  if  report  says  true,  Mme.  Ru- 
dersdorf  was  a  remarkable  person  from 
any  point  of  view.  Early  in  his  life,  his 
mother  settled  in  Boston,  and  there  the 
future  actor  grew  to  manhood.  His 
earliest  intention  was  to  become  an  artist. 
His  first  attempt  at  earning  a  living  was 
in  the  wholesale  department  of  a  dry- 
goods  store  in  Boston.  After  this  ex- 
perience he  drifted  to  London  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  an  artist,  and  there 
began  the  real  struggle.  It  began  with 
starving,  a  good  diet  for  art  creation. 

Richard  Mansfield,  whatever  place 
posterity  may  award  him,  was  certainly 
the  foremost  of  American  actors.  His 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  American 
people  was  not  won  as  was  that  of  For- 
rest, Booth,  Jefferson,  McCullough, 
Charlotte  Cushman,  or  Mrs.  Gilbert,  by 
the  lovable  qualities  of  heart,  but  by  his 
sheer  force  of  character,  art  instinct,  and 
intellectual  power.  The  public,  perhaps 
misled  by  the  many  stories  current  of 
his  alleged  unamiable  qualities,  had  no 
affection  for  the  man,  yet  respected  the 
actor  as  a  leader  in  his  profession. 

It  is  a  curious  analogy  to  note  the 
marked  resemblance  in  certain  character- 
istics between  Edwin  Forrest  and  Rich- 
ard Mansfield,  and  the  beginnings  of 
both  men ;  and  what  is  also  remarkable,  Marceau 


THE  LATE  RICHARD  MANSFIELD 


both  men  recruited  largely  their  artistic  gifts  from  their  Teutonic 
blood.  Forrest's  mother  was  of  German  descent  and  Mansfield  was 
German  all  through.  The  former,  by  the  force  of  sheer  genius, 
rose  from  a  super  in  the  old  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia, 
to  be  the  greatest  acknowledged  actor  of  his  day,  and  Mansfield, 
with  a  first-class  education  (Forrest  had  little  or  none)  triumphed 
over  maternal  neglect  and  the  public's 
indifference  to  be  the  leader  on  the 
American  stage,  and  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  easily  first  upon  the 
English-speaking  stage. 

As  with  Forrest,  Mansfield  was  cor- 
dially disliked  by  both  managers  and 
players.  It  was  more  fear  of  Forrest's 
rugged,  impetuous  temper  than  actual 
dislike  of  the  man,  and  all  united  in  ac- 
knowledging his  greatness  as  an  actor. 
Mansfield,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
damned  by  almost  every  actor  and  actress 
he  had  ever  had  in  his  company,  no  doubt 
often  without  due  reason,  for  Mr.  Mans- 
field could  be  the  most  urbane  of  mortals 
if  handled  with  proper  tact.  Those  who 
had  business  dealings  with  Mr.  Mansfield 
declared  him  to  be  an  "impossible  man." 
He  dealt  with  few  dramatists  in  his  time, 
and  when  he  did  it  usually  ended  in  a 
row.  Forrest's  latter  life  was  embittered 
by  his  marital  troubles,  whereas  Mans- 
field had  an  ideal  home  life  and  was  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  hosts  and  en- 
tertainers. Off  the  stage,  Mr.  Mansfield 
led  the  life  of  a  clean-cut,  high-toned 
American  gentleman.  He  made  few 
friends,  but  they  were  well  chosen  and 
he  kept  them. 

It  is  difficult  with  so  short  a  perspec- 
tive to  assign  to  the  deceased  his  true 
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rank  as  an  actor.  That 
he  was  a  great  actor, 
ranking  with  those  who 
have  been  esteemed  truly 
great  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. The  adjective 
"great"  is  applied  so  in- 
discriminately nowadays 
by  the  enthusiastic  press 
agent  that  it  has  become 
applicable  to  any  or  all 
forms  of  stage  entertain- 
ment, and  is  used  just  as 
liberally  for  a  vaudeville 
show  as  for  the  best  work 
of  the  world's  most  fa- 
mous artists.  It  would 
seem  that  the  best  place 
one  can  logically  assign 
to  this  dead  artist  is  that 
he  was  a  clever,  versatile, 
and  highly  cultivated  ec- 
centric comedian,  which 
we  sometimes  call  a  char- 
acter actor.  For  an  an- 
alogy one  may  well  com- 
pare Mr.  Mansfield  to 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  in 
London,  and  to  the  Elder 
Coquelin  in  Paris.  The 
latter  originated  the  role 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in 
France,  and  Mansfield  had 
that  privilege  in  this  country.  His  performance  of  the  role 
was  a  triumph  for  the  American  actor.  It  added  largely  to  his 
fame,  and  made  him  a  rich  man.  There  was  considerable  con- 
troversy as  to  which  of  these  two  actors  had  best  realized  Ros- 
tand's famous  hero,  the  verdict  generally  being  that  Coquelin's 
performance  had  more  repose,  more  unction  and  humor,  and 

Mansfield's    more    virility 
and  sentiment. 

What  was  there  in  the 
makeup  of  Richard 
Mansfield,  the  man,  that 
makes  us  chary  of  ac- 
cording to  him  the  very 
highest  place  as  an  actor? 
Mansfield,  the  man,  had 
an  embittered  spirit,  in- 
herited from  a  lack  of 
home  sympathy  as  he 
grew  up  to  manhood.  His 
education,  his  home  train- 
ing, was  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  art  develop- 
ment. Of  motherly  sym- 
pathy, affection,  tender- 
ness, he  never  knew  what 
they  meant.  Then  when 
he  started  out  in  the 
world  for  himself  this 
feeling  of  bitterness  was 
further  engendered  by  his 
first  taste  of  the  battle  of 
life.  Mansfield  used  to 
tell  the  story  that  when 
his  parents  landed  at 
Heligoland  when  he  was 
a  baby,  that  they  actually 
forgot  to  take  him  ashore, 
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and  in  fact  left  him  in 
the  drawer  of  a  bureau, 
and  that  subsequently  he 
was  rescued  from  the  ship 
and  carried  ashore  by  a 
sailor.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  this  man,  in  his  early 
training,  knew  little  of 
sweetness,  and  that  his 
stage  work  lacked  this 
absolutely  essential  qual- 
ity to  make  it  truly  great. 
Moreover,  his  Teutonic 
blood  (as  is  clearly  seen 
by  all  the  work  of  all  the 
German  actors  who  come 
to  this  country)  was 
against  real  greatness  as 
an  actor,  but  favored  ver- 
satility and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  oddities  of 
human  nature  with  a 
strong  leaning  toward 
the  extremes  of  types, 
those  of  sinister  import 
preferred,  rather  than 
those  expressive  of  a  no- 
bility of  spirit.  Tomasso 
Salvini  once  said  to  the 
present  writer  that  while 
he  understood  the  fierce- 
ness and  nobleness  of 
Othello,  the  pathos  and 
grandeur  of  Lear,  the  weakness  and  ambition  of  Macbeth,  he 
never  could  mould  his  spirit  to  the  sweetness  that  underlies  the 
character  of  Hamlet.  Neither  could  Mr.  Mansfield.  And  yet, 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  or  understanding  of  the  average 
theatregoer,  one  can  readily  see  why  Mr.  Mansfield  was  held  to 
be  a  great  actor.  Glance  at  an  apocryphal  repertoire  for  a  week : 

Monday,  "Richard  the 
Third;"  Tuesday,  "Bean 
Brummel ;"  Wednesday  mat- 
inee, "Prince  Carl ;"  Wed- 
nesday, "Shylock;"  Thursday, 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac;"  Fri- 
day, "Ivan  the  Terrible;" 
Saturday  matinee,  "Peer 
Gynt ;"  Saturday,  "Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde." 

and  the  following  week, 
for  a  month,  he  could  out 
of  his  repertoire  enact  a 
different  role  for  every 
performance.  Therefore, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  to 
all  but  the  discerning 
few  he  will  remain  for 
all  time  to  come  a  great 
actor.  These  few  know 
that  there  did  exist  the 
divine  afflatus,  but  it  was 
not  of  the  highest  order. 
A  glance  at  some  of  the 
parts  which  the  actor  es- 
sayed during  his  twenty- 
five  years  of  stage  life 
before  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  those  in  which  he 
succeeded  best,  will  show 
clearly  in  which  direction 
his  greatest  artistic  and 
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sympathetic  force  lay.     It  is  a  chronicle  of  success  and  failure. 
It  is  an  old  story  how  he  achieved  his  first  success.    James  H. 
Stoddard  had  refused    the    part  of  Baron  de  Chevrial  in  "A 
Parisian  Romance"  at  the  old  Union 
Square  Theatre  because  it  was  un- 
suited    to    him,    and    the    unknown 
young     actor,     Richard     Mansfield, 
eager  to  play  it,  made  himself  fa- 
mous in  a  night. 

The  first  thing  an  actor  must  con- 
sider for  the  stage  entrance  of  a 
character  is  the  "makeup."  He 
studies  the  portrayal  of  the  character 
in  his  closet,  but  the  eye  of  the  audi- 
tor is  the  thing  which  creates  his 
first  impressions.  Therefore,  "make- 
up" is  of  immense  importance  to 
carry  conviction  and  convey  author- 
ity across  the  footlights.  Perhaps 
every  theatregoer  is  familiar  with 
Mansfield's  "makeup"  as  the  Baron 
de  Chevrial.  If  he  had  never  spoken 
a  word  of  the  text  but  acted  the  en- 
tire part  in  pantomime,  that  "make- 
up" would  have  been  sufficient  to 
reveal  the  Baron's  lecherous  nature 
and  the  rotten  purposes  of  his  life 
and  career.  Upon  his  first  entrance 
the  "makeup"  of  the  Baron  de  Chev- 
rial told  the  whole  story.  Mansfield 
realized  this,  and  he  had  his  success 
won  right  there.  The  haJf-palsied 

hands,  the  halt  in  the  gait,  the  cynical  humor  captured  the  town 
and  the  nation.  Never  in  his  entire  career  did  he  score  a  greater 
success  than  upon  that  first  night.  Mansfield  knew  that  the  play 
was  cheap  and  tawdry,  unreal  and  unsympathetic,  but  he  saw 
the  immense  possibilities  of  the  part,  and  his  daring  impersonation 
of  it  placed  him  at  one  bound  at  the  top.  He  knew,  too,  that  the 
only  compensation  in  the  play  was  the  death  of  the  Baron,  and  a 
marvelous  death  scene  it  was,  defeated  and  broken.  So  here  was 
clearly  an  artistic  conception  of  greater  possibilities  of  what  the 
author  intended  should  only  be  a  minor  eccentric  part.  Many 
actors,  and  some  good  ones,  too,  have  essayed  the  Baron,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  able  to  improve  upon  Mansfield's  creation. 
Mansfield  had,  too,  a  keen  conception  of  the  laws  of  contrast. 

What  he  wanted  to  follow 
the  Baron  was  a  coined) 
with  a  serious  turn  to  it, 
but  this  he  was  not  able, 
at  the  moment,  to  obtain. 
After  this  he  went  to  Eng- 
land again,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  in  "Rich- 
ard the  Third."  Irving 
took  him  up  and  backed 
the  enterprise.  It  was  bad 
business  to  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  rival,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  dire  failure 
financially,  which  led  for 
years  to  the  estrangement 
of  the  actors.  When 
Mansfield  brought  his  per- 
formance of  Richard  to 
Wallack's  Theatre  it  played 
there  to  meager  business, 
and  only  really  caught  the 
town  at  the  very  close  of 
the  engagement.  This  was 
almost  immediately  fol- 
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lowed  by  his  success  as  Beau  Brummel,  again  a  trumpery  play, 
but  a  fine  part  and  a  masterful  impersonation,  an  idealized  crea- 
tion, for  the  real  Brummel  was  an  utter  cad  and  sponge,  and  it 

is  not  on  record  that  he  ever  did  a 
magnanimous  thing  in  his  life. 
Richard  remained  Mr.  Mansfield's 
popular  Shakespearian  role,  al- 
though it  may  be  held  in  the  future 
that  on  its  merits  his  Shylock  was 
his  best  performance  of  any  of  the 
I  Sard's  works.  Mansfield,  tempera- 
mentally and  intellectually,  had  a 
keen  sympathy  with  both  Richard 
and  Shylock.  In  the  former  he  was 
able  to  let  loose  his  fiery  temper,  to 
play  the  dictator,  to  give  full  play 
to  his  imperious  nature,  and  by  sheer 
strength  of  will-power,  to  sway  and 
bend  those  about  him,  and  to  die 
fighting,  sword  in  hand.  Shylock 
to  Mansfield  seemed  to  be  the  man 
tricked,  robbed  of  his  due,  and  bent 
upon  getting  it  back.  Mansfield  saw 
in  the  oppressed  Jew,  demanding 
his  pound  of  flesh,  his  due,  himself, 
his  early  struggles,  his  belief  in  the 
injustice  of  the  world.  All  these 
seemed  to  him  to  center  in  Shylock, 
and  his  performance  was  that  of  a 
man  demanding  exact  justice,  and 
determined,  come  what  may,  to  get 
it.  It  was  not  necessarily  a  Jew, 

who  asked  for  justice,  but  all  mankind,  and  it  seemed  safe  to  say 
that  had  he  lived  to  revive  Shylock,  he  would  have  won  added 
laurels. 

His  greatest  Shakespearian  failure  was  his  Brutus.  Just  what 
Mr.  .Mansfield  saw  in  the  part  for  himself  can  now  never  be 
known,  although  an  anecdote  told  this  writer  by  the  late  A.  M. 
I'almer,  then  his  manager,  seems  to  explain  the  matter.  Mans- 
field appeared  at  every  rehearsal  and  also  at  all  of  the  perform- 
ances carrying  a  handsome  palm  leaf  over  his  left  arm.  Now 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  the  legendary  business  of  the  part 
to  account  for  this  palm  leaf,  except  the  theory  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Palmer  that  Mansfield,  being  an  Imperialist  himself,  had 
taken  to  the  imperial  sui  generis. 

"Henry  the  Fifth,"  one 
of  Shakespeare's  worst 
acting  plays,  affords  any 
actor  a  poor  opportunity, 
a  n  d  Mansfield  was  no 
worse  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  part. 
In  fact,  he  redeemed  a  dull 
part  by  his  delightful 
scene  with  the  Princess 
Katherine,  Act  V,  in  which 
his  proposal  of  marriage 
as  the  blunt  soldier  and 
not  the  King — 

"Thou  wouldst  find  me  such 
a  plain  King,  that  thou  would=t 
think  I  had  sold  my  farm  to 
buy  my  Crown''— 

will  be  remembered  as  a 
ray  of  light  upon  an  other- 
wise spiritless  perform- 
ance. And  again — 

"Do  you  like  me,  Kate?" — 
will    be    remembered    as    a 

(Continued  on  page  ix) 
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Theatre  at  Turin,  in  the  company  being  such  beacon  lights  of 
Italian  art  as  Vestri,  Marchionni,  Romagnoli,  Righetti,  etc. 

"My  engagement  was  to  have  lasted  three  years,  but  after  the  first  year 
I  was  promoted  to  the  parts  of  first  lady  and  in  the  third  year  to  abso- 
lute leading  lady.  To  such  unhoped-for  and  flattering  results  I  was  able 
to  attain,  by  ascending  step  by  step  through  the  encouragement  and  ad- 
monition of  my  excellent  teacher,  Madame  Carlotta  Marchionni,  a  dis- 
tinguished actress,  and  the  interest  of  Gaetano  Bazzi,  'who  also  had 
great  affection  for  me.  It  was  really  then  that  my  artistic  education 
began.  It  was  then  that  I  acquired  the  knowledge  and  the  rules  which 
placed  me  in  a  position  to  discern  the  characteristics  of  a  true  artist. 
I  learned  to  distinguish  and  to  delineate  the  comic  and  the  dramatic 
passions.  My  temperament  caused  me  to  incline  greatly  toward  the 
tender  and  the  gentle.  However,  in  the  tragic  parts,  my  vigor  increased. 
1  learned  to  portray  transitions  for  the  sake  of  fusing  the  different  con- 
trasts: a  capital  but  difficult  study  of  detail,  tedious  at  times,  but  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  lamentations  in  a  part  where  two  extreme 
and  opposing  passions  arc  at  play  are  like  those  which  in  painting  are 
called  'chiaroscuro,'  a  blending  of  the  tones,  which  thus  portrays  truth 
devoid  of  artifice. 

"In  order  to  succeed  in  this  intent,  it  is  necessary  to  take  as  model 
the  great  culture  of  art,  and  also  to  be  gifted  with  a  well-tempered  and 
artistic  nature.  And  these  are  not  to  be  confined  to  sterile  imitation,  but 
are  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  the  rich  material  of  dramatic  erudi- 
tion, so  that  one  may  present  oneself 
before  the  audiences  as  an  original 
and  artistic  individuality.  Some  peo- 
ple think  that  distinction  of  birtli 
and  a  perfect  education  will  render 
them  capable  of  appearing  upon 
the  stage  with  the  same  facility 
and  nonchalance  with  which  one 
enters  a  ballroom,  and  they  are 
not  at  all  timid  about  walking 
upon  the  boards,  presuming  that 
they  can  do  it  as  well  as  an  actor 
who  has  been  raised  upon  them.  A 
great  error ! 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
that  they  meet  is  in  not  knowing 
how  to  walk  upon  a  stage,  which, 
owing  to  the  slight  inclination  in 
construction,  easily  causes  the  feet  to 
totter,  particularly  if  one  is  a  begin- 
ner, and  especially  at  the  entrances 
and  exits.  I  myself  encountered  this 
difficulty.  Though  I  had  dedicated 
myself  to  the  art  from  my  infancy 
and  had  been  instructed  with  the 
greatest  care  every  day  of  my  life  by 
my  grandmother,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
my  movements  had  not  yet  acquired 
all  the  ease  and  naturalness  neces- 
sary to  make  me  feel  at  home  upon 
the  stage,  and  certain  sudden  turns 
always  frightened  me. 

"When  I  began  my  artistic  appren- 
ticeship, the  use  of  diction  was  given 
great  importance  as  a  means  of 
judging  an  actor.  At  that  time  the 
audience  was  critical  and  severe.  In 
our  days,  the  same  audience  has  be- 
come less  exacting,  less  critical,  and 
does  not  aim  to  improve  the  artist  by 
counting  his  defects.  According  to 
my  opinion,  the  old  system  was  best, 
as  it  is  not  in  excessive  indulgence 
and  solely  by  considering  the  good 
qualities,  without  correcting  the  bad 
ones,  that  real  artists  are  made.  It 
is  also  my  conviction  that  a  person  who  wishes  to  dedicate  himself  to  the 
stage  should  not  begin  his  career  with  parts  of  great  importance,  either 
comic,  dramatic  or  tragic.  The  interpretation  becomes  too  difficult  for  a 
beginner  and  may  harm  his  future  career:  first,  the  discouragement  over 
the  difficulties  that  he  meets;  secondly,  an  excessive  vanity  caused  by  the 
appreciation  with  which  the  public  apparently  honors  him.  Both  these 
sentiments  will  lead  the  actor,  in  a  short  time,  to  neglect  his  study.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  taking  several  parts,  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 


ADELAIDE  RISTORI  was  one  of  the  world's  great 
actresses.  A  woman  of  amazing  personal  power,  gifted 
with  extraordinary  histrionic  genius,  she  rose  steadily,  says 
Mr.  G.  Mantellini,  the  English  translator  of  her  memoirs,  to  a 
position  of  prominence  in  Italy  and  carried  the  glory  of  its  dra- 
matic art  into  all  the  civilized  countries.  When  she  died  last 
year  the  whole  world  mourned.  Emperors,  kings,  queens,  states- 
men, literary  celebrities  sent  telegrams  or  attended  the  funeral. 
and  the  municipal  council  of  Rome  decreed  that  in  all  the  schools 
the  teachers  should  deliver  a  lecture  in  honor  of  the  actress  to 
impress  upon  the  youth  of  her  country  her  virtues  and  her  talent. 
When  artists  like  Ristori,  Rachel,  Talma,  and  Booth  die,  their  life- 
work  does  not  perish  with  them.  Their  triumphs  remain  as  an 
inspiration  for  future  generations  of  players  and  playgoers.  In 
her  memoirs,*  just  published  in  America  by  Messrs.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  Mme.  Ristori  tells  the  story  of  her  brilliant  career. 

Her  father  and  mother  were,  she  says,  modest  dramatic  artists, 
and  she  was  an  infant  hardly  three  months  old  when  she  made 
her  stage  debut  in  a  farce  as  a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes.  Her 
second  appearance  was  at  the  age  of  three  as  a  child  kidnapped 
by  a  villain  in  a  melodrama  entitled  "I'ianca  e  Fernando." 


"At  the  age  of  four  and  a  half 
they  made  me  recite  in  little  farces 
in  which  they  intrusted  to  me  the 
principal  part.  Do  not  accuse  me 
of  a  lack  of  modesty  if,  out  of  re- 
spect for  truth,  I  mention  in  these 
memoirs  the  good  profits  that  the 
manager  realized  from  my  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage.  Noticing  that 
1  was  so  much  liked  by  the  public, 
and  understanding  that  I  was  form- 
ing an  essential  part  of  our  small 
company,  I  began  to  take  up  the 
tone  and  the  ruses  of  an  adult.  I 
remember  at  that  time  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  most  loquacious  and 
popular  actor  of  the  company,  dur- 
ing the  intermission  before  the  last 
act  of  the  evening,  to  come  before 
the  footlights  and  announce  to  the 
audience  the  performance  for  the 
following  night,  mentioning  which 
actor  or  actress  would  play  the 
principal  part  in  the  productior 
And,  according  to  the  interest  which 
the  audience  showed  for  the  actor 
announced,  one  could  hear  a  mur- 
mur of  approbation  or  even  ap- 
plause. The  members  of  the  com- 
pany would  remain  behind  the  cur- 
tain listening  with  interest  to  this 
manifestation  of  the  audience.  Nat- 
urally, I  also  had  my  ambitious 
curiosity  and,  when  they  announced 
that  the  short  play  that  would  come 
at  the  end  of  the  performance  would 
be  assigned  "with  particular  care" 
to  the  little  Ristori,  and  the  audi- 
ence broke  into  applause,  all  ap- 
proached me  to  congratulate  me. 
Then  I  would  move  out  between 
the  wings,  my  tiny  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  my  little  apron,  nodding 
my  head,  shrugging  my  shoulders, 
and  saying  in  a  vexed  tone  of  voice, 

'What  a  bother  to  have  to   recite  always — always!'      But   in    my   heart   I 
was  jubilant." 

When  fourteen  years  of  age  she  was  entrusted  with  maid  parts 
and  soon  afterwards  began  playing  ingenue  roles  in  the  Royal 


Courtesy  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

ADELAIDE  RISTORI 


AS  MARIE  STUART 


'".Memoirs   and    Artistic    Studies   of    Adelaide   Ristori,    rendered   into    English   by   G. 
•  Ilini.1'      Illustrated  from  photographs  and    engravings.      253    pages.      New    York: 
Uoubleday,   Page  &   Company. 
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means  of  rendering  his  part  natural,  thus  convincing  himself  that  by  rep- 
resenting correctly  characters  of  little  importance,  he  will  be  given  more 
important  ones  later  on.  Thus  it  will  come  about  that  his  study  will  be 
more  careful." 

By  the  year   1840,   Ristori's   reputation  as  leading  lady   was 
established  and  her  passion  for  the  stage  amounted  to  an  obsession. 


"I  had  reached  the  desired  goal, 
not  without  having  struggled  against 
the  greatest  obstacles.  But  I  was 
in  love  with  my  art,  and  it  was  by 
meeting  obstacles  that  I  was  gain- 
ing new  strength.  Fatigue  never  dis- 
couraged me.  So  great  was  my  pas- 
sion for  the  stage  that  when  my  man- 
ager granted  me  an  evening's  rest  for 
the  sake  of  saving  my  strength 
and  also  with  the  cunning  object 
of  causing  the  public  to  desire  my 
presence  the  more,  I  felt  like  a  fish 
out  of  water.  I  did  my  best  to  take 
advantage  of  that  free  evening  by 
employing  it  in  the  study  of  some 
new  and  difficult  part.  I  applied 
myself  to  it  passionately,  with  the 
greatest  possible  enthusiasm ;  but 
when  the  hour  of  the  performance 
struck,  a  sort  of  restlessness  would 
take  hold  of  me  which  I  wasn't  able 
to  quiet.  I  seemed  to  hear  the  first 
notes  of  the  orchestra,  the  impa- 
tient murmur  of  the  audience  and 
the  exhilarating  uproar  of  the  ap- 
plause. Then  I  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  with  long  strides, 
endeavoring  to  distract  my  mind, 
and  repeating  from  memory  some 
lines  which  I  had  studied — but  in 
vain!  Irritated  by  not  succeeding 
in  accomplishing  anything,  I  would 
suddenly  enter  my  mother's  room, 
exclaiming,  'Shall  we  go  to  the  the- 
atre to  spend  an  hour?"  'Let  us 
go,'  she  would  answer,  'if  you  can- 
not keep  away  from  it !'  Quickly 
we  would  don  our  wraps  and  hats, 
and  be  off.  Having  reached  the 
theatre  I  was  often  overcome  bv 
my  gay  humor,  and  would  think  of 
all  sorts  of  pranks  to  play  upon  my 
fellow  actors.  .  .  .  However,  my 
mood  was  not  always  gay.  Often  I 
was  downcast  by  inexplicable  sad- 
ness which,  lying  like  a  piece  of 
lead  upon  my  heart,  filled  my  mind 
with  sad  thoughts.  I  think  that  this 
strange  uneasiness  of  temperament 
was  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  excessive  emotions  which  I  experi- 
enced when  playing  certain  passionate  parts. 

"I  interpreted  so  realistically  the  parts  I  took  that  even  my  health  be- 
came affected.  One  evening  when  I  was  playing  'Adrienne  Lecouvreur,' 
the  tension  of  nerves  and  mind  during  that  last  act  of  delirious  passion 
was  so  great  that  when  the  curtain  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  drama,  I 
was  assailed  by  a  sort  of  nervous  attack,  and  experienced  in  my  brain  a 
drowsiness,  so  that  I  lost  consciousness  for  a  period  of  fifty  minutes. 
When  I  was  under  the  influence  of  similar  emotions,  a  sense  of  melan- 
cholia would  take  hold  of  me.  Then  I  would  love  a  walk  to  the  cemetery. 
I  would  remain  a  long  time  within  that  peaceful  enclosure,  stopping  from 
time  to  time  to  read  the  inscriptions  over  the  various  tombs,  and  I  was 
moved  to  pity,  even  to  tears,  if  I  came  upon  the  tomb  of  a  young  girl 
taken  in  the  bloom  qf  life  from  desolate  parents,  an  adoring  husband,  or 
from  her  children,  and  I  would  return  home  with  my  spirit  extremely 
grieved.  Often  as  soon  as  I  had  arrived  in  a  new  town  and  visited  the 
picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  I  contrived  to  obtain  permission  to  visit 
the  insane  asylum.  When  it  was  not  the  cemetery,  it  was  there  that  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  would  carry  me.  Demented  young  girls  were 
those  who  attracted  my  sympathy,  and  their  sad,  tranquil  forms  of  in- 
sanity permitted  me  to  enter  their  cells,  and  I  would  entertain  myself 
with  them;  and  they  had  a  special  love  for  me,  making  me  the  confidante 
of  their  sacred  griefs.  Often  I  heard  the  same  old  story — Treachery ! 
Abandonment!  With  the  passing  of  years,  I  succeeded  in  outgrowing 
such  eccentricities.  By  mastering  my  nerves,  I  freed  myself  from  those 
romantic  ideas  and  nothing  could  distract  me  from  my  studies." 


It  is  interesting  to  know  Ristori's  opinion  of  the  other  famous 
actresses  of  her  time.  Here  is  her  estimate  of  Rachel : 

"As  soon  as  Rachel  made  her  appearance  on  the  stage,  I  understood 
at  once  the  power  of  her  fascination.  She  looked  like  a  Roman  statue ! 
Her  majestic  carriage,  her  regal  bearing,  the  folds  of  her  mantle,  every- 
thing was  presented  with  admirable  artistic  skill.  Perhaps  the  critics 
might  have  taken  exception  to  the  stiffness  of  the  folds  of  her  skirt, 

which  were  never  disarranged.  It  is 
easy  for  me,  a  woman,  to  compre- 
hend the  reasons  for  this.  .  .  . 
Rachel  was  very  thin  and  was  using 
every  effort  to  conceal  it.  But  how 
admirably  she  did  do  it!  She  pos- 
sessed modulation  of  voice  to  a 
high  degree — at  times  she  was  fas- 
cinating. In  the  stupendous  cul- 
minating scene,  where  we  have  the 
imprecation  against  Rome  and  the 
Romans  (in  'Les  Horaces')  she  ut- 
tered such  accents  of  hatred,  of 
rage,  that  the  whole  audience  was 
frightened.  I  had — without  any 
hesitation — confirmed  the  verdict 
passed  with  all  Europe  upon  the 
eminent  qualities  which  had  gained 
for  Rachel  her  glorious  fame.  She 
not  only  possessed  genius  for  the 
stage,  power  of  forceful  expression, 
nobility  of  features,  reality  and  no- 
bility of  pose;  she  also  knew  how  to 
enter  into  the  life  of  the  character- 
that  she  represented,  and  she  held 
herself  in  it  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  play,  without  neglect- 
ing any  details,  producing  majesti- 
cally all  of  its  great  effects,  and 
giving  scrupulous  attention  even  to 
the  least  noticeable.  It  is  only  by 
attaining  such  exactitude  that  one 
may  lie  proclaimed  a  great  artist. 

"I  could  only  feel,  hear  and  see 
her,  and  I  paid  tribute  to  her  with 
my  most  frantic  applause.  How 
well  I  appreciated,  after  that  eve- 
ning, the  impartial  criticism  which 
declared  that  there  existed  between 
us  no  points  of  comparison  de- 
rogatory to  either  one.  We  were 
following  two  totally  opposite 
ways ;  we  had  two  different  man- 
ners of  expression.  She  could  in- 
flame an  audience  with  her  out- 
bursts, though  academic,  so  beauti- 
ful was  her  diction,  so  stately  her 
acting.  In  the  most  passionate  s.it- 
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uations  her  expressions,  her  poses. 

everything  was  regulated  by  the 

rules  of  the  traditional  French  school ;  nevertheless  the  power  of  her 
voice,  the  fascination  of  her  looks  were  such  that  one  had  to  admire  and 
applaud  her.  We  Italians,  in  playing  tragedy,  do  not  admit  that,  in  cul- 
minating points  of  passion,  the  body  should  remain  in  repose;  and  in  fact, 
when  one  is  struck  either  with  a  sudden  grief  or  joy,  is  it  not  a  natural 
instinct  to  carry  one's  hands  to  the  head?  Well,  then,  in  the  Italian 
school,  we  maintain  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  reciting  is  to  por- 
tray life  and  reality,  what  nature  shows  us." 

Regarding  Bernhardt  and  Duse  she  expressed  herself  as  fol- 
lows in  a  letter  to  her  friend,  L.  D.  Ventura : 

"I  have  the  same  opinion  that  you  have  on  Sarah  Bernhardt,  but  we 
must  agree  that  she  has  great  talent  and  great  artistic  perspicacity.  Now 
she  has  deteriorated  in  the  exposition  of  her  qualities,  but  at  the  climax 
she  has  a  wonderful  supremacy  of  idea,  not  to  be  equaled  by  anyone. 
Duse  has  talent,  and  is  unique  after  Bernhardt  in  fin  de  siccle  methods. 
She  is  more  human,  however.  Her  facial  mobility  and  absence  of  arti- 
ficiality are  gifts,  yet  art  like  hers  will  die.  Beware !  I  am  extremely  fond  of 
her  and  know  her  well,  which  has  not  prevented  me  from  telling  her  what 
I  am  telling  you.  If  she  is  reluctant  at  being  interviewed  in  America,  it  is 
due,  in  my  belief,  to  the  horror  she  has  of  misconstruction,  for  she  cannot 
speak  English  at  all.  Duse  is  no  humbug!  .  .  .  She  (Duse)  is  not  guiltless 
of  those  defects  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  her  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
do  not  give  to  her  the  right  to  celebrity.  I  do  not  deny  D'Annunzio's  talent, 
but  he  must  stop  writing  for  the  theatre.  Duse  has  a  great  talent,  but  she 
is  ill,  neurotic,  like  our  century.  Everything  is  nerves  now." 
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THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLE 

of  the  hygiene  of  (he  hair  and 
scalp  is  shampooing  with 

PACKER'S 

TAR   SOAP 

PURE  AS  THE   PINES 

"The  manipulation  of  the  scalp 
by  means  of  a  lather  of  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  is  an  efficient  precau- 
tion against  the  occurrence  of 
premature  baldness.  Were  the 
practice  more  usual  there  would 
be  found  far  less  early  baldness 
than  exists  at  present." 

— Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO..  NEW  YORK 


For  Old   Age 

In  the  evening  of  lile,  when  age  is  full  of 

beauty,  precaution  should  betaken  to  keep 

the  forces  of  life  at  their  best.    Without  the 

visor     and    active   recuperative   powers 

of  youth,  we  must  ward  of  those  little  ail- 

ments  that   with   impaired  age   are  often 

forerunners  of  serious  sickness.     Nature  to 

an  extent  should  be  aided  and  the  system 

fortified  by   a   nourishment   that   will   en- 

rich  the  blood,   strengthen  the   nerves   and 

revitalize  the  entire  body.    These  properties 

are  all  found  in 

Pafest  Extract 


Glowing  and  sparkling  with  vitality,  it  Is 
the  staunch  vigor  of  barley  malt  and  hops, 
rich  in  the  tissue  building  qualities  of  the  for- 
mer and  the  splendid  tonic  properties  of  the 
latter.  This  highly  nutritious  liquid  food,  in 
its  palatable  and  predicested  form,  is  wel- 
comed and  retained  by  the  weakest  stomach, 
being  easily  assimilated  by  the  blood,  and 
carries  in  it  those  properties  that  revitalize 
and  rebuild  the  muscles  and  nerve  tissues. 


Extract 


strengthens  the  weak,  builds   up    the  run 

down,  cheers  the  depressed.    It  will  nourish 

your  nerves,  enrich  your  blood  and  invigor- 

ate  your   muscles.     It   gives  sleep  to  the 

sleepless,  relieves  the  dyspeptic  and  is  a 

boon  to  nursing  mothers. 

For  sale  at  all  Leading  'Druggist* 
Insist  upon  tht  Original 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure  Food  Law 
U.  S.  Serial  No.  1921 

Free  Picture  and  Book 

Send    ua   your   name    on    a   postal    for   our  interesting 

booklet    and     "Baby's  First    Adventure,"    a    beautiful 

picture  of  baby  life.   Both  FREE.     Address 

Pabst  Extract  Dcpt.  23         Milwaukee,  WIs. 


COLOGNE 


A n  exq uisite  per- 
fume and  a  luxury  for  refined  tastes. 
A  boon  in  all  Seasons,  but  indispen- 
sable during  hot  Summer  months. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
Ask  for  "Forty-seven-eleven." 

FERD.  Mil  In1  ENS,  Cologne  %,  Germany. 

r.  S.  BRANCH, 

MIJLHENS  &  KROPFF, 
298  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  30o.  for  2  oz. 
sample  bottle. 
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To  preserve  the  natural 
loveliness,  softness,  and 
freshness  that  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  charms 
in  children,  always  use 

Pears' 

Soap 

which  is  completely  pure 
is  of  the  highest  possible 
quality,  and  possesses  just 
those  special  emollient 
properties  necessary  for 
keeping  the  complexion 
young  and  beautiful. 


A  Chiclet  is  a  tiny,  firm  morsel  of  delicious  chewing  gum 
enveloped  in  a  dainty  candy  coating,  flavored  by  six   drops  of 
pungent  peppermint — a  remarkably  appetizing  combination.      In 
five  and  ten  cent  packets  and  in  bulk  at  five  cents  the  ounce,  at  the  better 
kind  of  stores  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.      If  your  dealer 
can't  sell  you  Chiclets  send  us  ten  cents  for  a  sample  packet  and  booklet. 

FRANK   H.  FLEER   &   CO..  INC. 

525  No.  24th  Street  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 


Fine  Hair  Needs  Proper  Care 

No  matter  how  beautiful  and  luxurious  your  hair,  it  needs  constant  care 
and  nourishment.     Or  if  it  is  lustreless  and  scanty  persistent  and  intelligent 
treatment  will  quickly  improve  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity.    The  most 
reliable  methods  for  cultivating  a  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  demand 
the  use  of  a  good  hair  tonic  and  dressing,  and  no  better  can  be  found  than 


an  antiseptic  hair  food  that  destroys  all  germ  life,  cures  dandruff,  and 
supplies  the  hair's  need  for  nourishment.     Septqne  is  a  food  for  thin 
hair—  makes  the  hair  grow  and  keeps  it  from  falling  out,  where  other 
tonics  fail  -creates  and  sustains  the  lustre  and  rich  color  of  youthful 
beauty.    In  2T>c.  and  7">c.  sprinkler  -stoppered  bottles. 

RIKER'S  SEPTONE  SOAP  provides  a  refreshing  and  beneficial 
shampoo.  Purest  of  liquid"Green  Soap"it  is  the  only  safe  and  thor- 
ough scalp  cleanser;  makes  the  hair  soft,  lustrous  and  preserves  its 
natural  moisture.  2-"»c,  and  7">c.  sprinkler-stoppered  bottles. 

There  are  other  Riker  Preparations  for  every  toilet  use,  all  of  that  super- 
fine quality  which  has  won  the  unqualified  approval  of  N  ew  York's  elite  society. 


RIKER1 3  VIOLET  CERATE  is  the  purest  and 
most  eifectual  skin  food  and  beauty  builder — an 
absolute  necessity  for  every  woman  who  values 
h  T  complexion.  It  is  not  a  grease  like  many 
toilet  creams,  but  a  d.iinty,  sweet  and  wholesome 
unguent,  pleasing  to  tlie  most  refined.  In  porce- 
lain jars,  $oc.  Book  on  massage  with  every  jar. 


RIKER'S  DRESDEN  FACE  POWDER  is  the 
finest,  most  impalpable,  the  softest  and  most 
perfectly  tinted.  2<;c.  and  soc.lwxes. 

RIKER'S  PERFUMES  though  comparatively 
moderate  in  price, rank  with  the  very  finest  import- 
ed  iJerfumes  in  exquisite  odors  and  permanency. 
Invariably  preferred  by  the  most  discriminating 


iker  products  are  sold  in  the  best  store  in  every  large  city,  but  if  you  can't 
pec  them  in  your  locality,  buy  by  mail  direct  from  us.    lie  sure  and  write  to- 
day for  our  handsome  free  booklets  "Beauty  Culture"  and  "Toilet  Dainties" 
which  are  replete  with  suggestions  for  toilet  comforts,  with  descriptions  and 
prices  of  the  complete  line  of  Riker  Preparations. 

WM.  B.  RIKER  &  SON  CO.,  6th  Avc.  &  23d  St..  New  York 
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Stage     Anecdotes 

Compiled  from   Various  Sources  by   Will  A.  Page 


Charles  Kean  said  a  bad  horse  was  like  a  poor 
play;  it  can't  run,  and  won't  draw. 


Two  theatrical  critics  were  quarreling.  "Your 
articles  are  the  laughing-stock  of  the  town,"  said 
one.  "The  time  will  come  when  yours  will  be," 
returned  the  other.  "When?"  asked  the  first. 
"When  somebody  reads  them,"  answered  his  com- 
panion. 


An  author  relating  the  success  of  his  tragedy 
to  a  friend,  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the 
press  in  condemning  it,  "for,"  said  he,  "the  audi- 
ence did  not  hiss  it."  "No,"  replied  the  friend, 
"how  could  they  yawn  and  hiss  together?" 

A  farce  was  produced  in  Bannister's  time,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Fire  and  Water."  "I  predict  its 
fate,"  said  he.  "What  fate?"  whispered  the  anx- 
ious author  at  his  side.  "What  fate !"  said  Ban- 
nister; "why  what  can  fire  and  water  produce 
but  a  hiss?" 


Mr.  Button  Cook,  in  his  book  on  acting,  tells 
an  amusing  story  of  a  Parisian  theatregoer  who 
objected  to  a  supper-scene  at  one  of  the  theatres 
because  through  his  oncra  glass  he  could  observe 
that  the  labels  on  the  bottles  showed  the  wine  to 
be  not  of  the  first  quality. 


During  the  last  rehearsal  of  a  new  piece  the 
manager  asked  if  all  the  properties  were  ready. 
"Everything  I  have  on  my  list,"  replied  the  prop- 
erty-man, with  some  hesitation,  "is  ready,  but  I 
have  just  heard  Mr.  X.  ask  about  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  house,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard 
a  wnrd  about  those."  "Let  them  be  got  at  once, 
and  hang  the  expense,"  exclaimed  the  energetic 
manager. 


Sterne,  the  author  of  the  "Sentimental  Jour- 
ney," who  had  the  credit  of  treating  his  wife  very 
ill,  was  one  day  talking  to  Garrick  in  a  fine,  senti- 
mental manner,  in  praise  of  conjugal  love  and 
fidelity.  "The  husband,"  said  he,  with  amazing 
assurance,  "who  behaves  unkindly  to  his  wife  de- 
serves to  have  his  house  burnt  over  his  head." 
"If  voti  think  so,"  replied  Garrick,  "I  hope  your 
house  is  insured." 


The  elder  Mathews  one  day  arrived  at  a  for- 
lorn country  inn,  and,  addressing  a  lugubrious 
waiter,  inquired  if  he  could  have  a  chicken  and 
asparagus.  The  mysterious  serving-man  shook 
his  head.  "Can  I  have  a  duck,  then?"  "No,  sir." 
"Have  you  any  mutton-chops?"  "Not  one,  sir." 
"Then,  as  you  have  no  eatables,  bring  me  some- 
thing to  drink.  Have  you  any  spirits?"  "Sir,"  re- 
nlied  the  man.  with  a  profound  sigh,  "we  are  out 
of  spirits."  "Then,  in  wonder's  name,  what  have 
you  got  in  the  house?"  "An  execution,  sir!" 


KNOWS  HOW 

Doctor  Had  Been  Over  the  Road 


When  a  doctor  who  has  been  the  victim  of  the 
coffee  habit,  cures  himself  by  leaving  off  coffee 
and  taking  Postura  Food  Coffee,  .he  knows  some- 
thing about  what  he  is  advising  in  that  line. 

A  good  old  doctor  in  Ohio,  who  had  at  one 
time  been  the  victim  of  the  coffee  habit,  advised 
a  woman  to  leave  off  coffee  and  take  on  Postuin. 

She  suffered  from  indigestion  and  a  weak  and 
irregular  heart  and  general  nervous  condition. 
She  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  stop 
coffee  abruptly.  .She  says:  "I  had  considerable 
hesitancy  about  making  the  change,  one  reason 
being  that  a  friend  of  mine  tried  Postum  and  did 
not  like  it.  The  doctor,  however,  gave  explicit 
directions  that  Postum  must  be  boiled  long 
enough  to  bring  out  the  flavour  and  food  value. 

"His  suggestions  were  carried  out  and  the  de- 
licious beverage  fascinated  me,  so  that  I  hastened 
to  inform  my  friend  who  had  rejected  Postum. 
She  is  now  using  it  regularly,  after  she  found 
that  it  could  be  made  to  taste  good. 

"I  observed,  a  short  time  after  starting  Post- 
um, a  decided  change  in  my  nervous  system.  I 
could  sleep  soundly,  and  my  brain  was  more 
active.  My  complexion  became  clear  and  rosy, 
whereas,  it  had  been  muddy  and  spotted  before; 
in  fact,  all  of  the  abnormal  symptoms  disappeared 
and  I  am  now  feeling  perfectly  well. 

"Another  friend  was  troubled  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  I,  and  she  has  recovered  from 
her  heart  and  stomach  trouble  by  leaving  off  cof- 
fee and  using  Postum  Food  Coffee. 

"I  know  of  several  others  who  have  had  much 
the  same  experience.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
Postum  be  well  boiled  and  it  wins  its  own  way." 
"There's  a  Reason."  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 
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IX 


Mansfield's  True  Rank  as  an  Actor 

(Continued  from  page  284) 


delightful  mixture  of  the  artless  lover  and  blunt 
soldier,  with  the  king's  mace  underneath. 

In  his  comedies,  Brummel  certainly  comes  first 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  part  was  a 
creation.  As  elsewhere  stated,  it  had  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  real  Brummel.  But  it  satisfied  the 
public's  ideal  of  what  Beau  Brummel  should  or 
might  have  been,  and  this  is,  of  course,  the 
actor's  metier.  Perhaps  "Prince  Carl"  (originally 
a  melodrama)  came  next  in  public  esteem,  but 
the  play  was  unworthy  of  the  actor's  real  status 
as  an  artist,  although  as  good  an  authority  as 
the  late  George  William  Curtis  declared  it  to  be 
"the  perfection  of  fooling."  The  best  that  can 
he  said  for  "Prince  Carl"  is  that  Mansfield  made 
it  his  very  own,  and  it  will  be  a  generation  before 
any  other  actor  can  follow  him  in  it,  if  ever. 
"Monsieur,"  a  play  of  his  own,  purported  to  be  a 
picture  of  his  own  life,  although  there  is  a  strong 
suspicion  that  a  play  called  "Monsieur  Jacques" 
(Charles  Barnett,  London,  1836)  inspired  "Mon- 
sieur," as  well  as  several  other  more  contem- 
poraneous dramas. 

A  triumph  that  always  appealed  to  Mansfield 
was  that  of  Arthur  Dimmesdale  in  "The  Scarlet 
Letter."  No  one  else  had  ever  made  the  story 
possible  for  the  stage,  and  Mansfield,  in  conse- 
quence, had  a  special  affection  for  it.  "Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde"  was  looked  upon  by  the  public  as 
something  wonderful,  because  they  could  not  dis- 
cover how  the  actor  slipped  from  one  part  into 
the  other,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  lightning- 
change  artists  who  could  do  the  trick  fully  as 
well,  and  perhaps  better  than  Mr.  Mansfield  did. 
To  his  credit  be  it  set  down  that  he  detested  these 
two  parts  and  never  played  them  except  upon 
compulsion,  although  his  company  always  de- 
clared that  it  really  was  his  favorite  play  because 
he  had  it  all  to  himself. 

Mansfield  has  this  to  his  credit  (if  this  is 
worthy  of  honor)  of  having  introduced  George 
Bernard  Shaw's-  plays  to  the  American  stage,  and 
for  pure  comedy  Mr.  Mansfield's  Capt.  Bluntchli 
in  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  seems  to  this  writer, 
to  have  been  his  truest  comedy  performance. 
Certainly  his  delicious  appreciation  of  his  own 
cowardice  could  not  \yell  be  excelled,  and  "My 
Chocolate-Cream  Soldier."  who  had  hid  himself 
in  a  lady's  bedroom,  without  any  more  interest 
in  the  fight  that  was  going  on  outside,  was  car- 
ried by  Mr.  Mansfield  with  the  high  hand  of  a 
really  great  artist.  But  the  comedy  itself  missed 
fire,  at  that  time.  The  public  was  not  ready  for 
G.  B.  S.  and  it  cost  Mr. '  Mansfield  money  to 
pioneer  for  the  eccentric  and  cynical  dramatist.  _ 
One  does  not  like  to  speak  of  a  dead  actor's 
failures,  but  they  must  be  recorded  lest  we  forget 
them.  They  were  in  the  order  of  their  signifi- 
cance to  the  drama :  Brutus,  Ivan,  Don 
Carlos,  Don  Juan,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Nero, 
Napoleon  and  Le  Misanthrope.  Although  in 
this  his  only  appearance  in  a  French  classic  the 
part  of  Alceste  would  seem  to  have  been  well 
fitted  to  Mr.  Mansfield's  gifts,  yet  the  perform- 
ance lacked  charm,  in  fact  it  was  as  hard  as  nails. 
All  actors  have  their  mannerisms,  and  Mansfield 
had  his  share.  Curiously  enough,  the  son  of  a 
singer  and  a  vocal  teacher,  his  elocution  was  badly 
marred  by  gutteral  noises  and  the  trick  of  getting 
his  tones  into  his  head  in  a  sing-song  fashion.  He 
held  himself  stiffly  and  his  hands  were  often 
awkwardly  used.  His  stage  was  his  own.  Once 
he  asked  his  leading  lady  what  she  thought  of 
him  in  a  certain  part,  after  a  first  performance:" 
"You  primp  too  much." 
"I  what?" 
"Primp." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
Then  the  actress  imitated  that  tripping,  minc- 
ing gait  so  well  known,  and  he  never  forgave  her 
the  criticism.  He  also  had  the  trick  of  staring 
glassily  at  his  audience.  He  did  one  very  ad- 
mirable thing.  He  had  the  good  taste  never  to 
take  a  "call"  in  character. 

He  was  irascibility  personified  at  rehearsals.  So 
was  Forrest.  When  an  actor  did  not  display  as 
much  intelligence  as  himself,  he  lost  entire  con- 
trol of  his  temper.  It  is  related  that  at  the  re- 
hearsals of  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  Mr.  Mansfield  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  Miss  Beatrice  Cameron, 
then  his  leading  lady,  understand  certain  stage 
positions,  and  he  (Mansfield)  caused  the  stage 
director  to  chalk  them  on  the  stage.  But  Miss 
Cameron,  nervous  and  excited,  would  get  down 
stage  below  these  marks  and  Mr.  Mansfield  lost 
his  self-control  to  such  an  extent  that  Miss  Cam- 
eron was  unable  to  continue  with  the  rehearsals, 
so  the  director  discreetly  temporarily  suspended 
them  and  led  Miss  Cameron  to  the  wings  to  re- 
cover her  composure,  saying,  as  he  seated  her: 
"I  do  not  see  how  you  stand  him." 


The  All  Important 


Purity — there  is  nothing  else   half  so 
important  in    beer.      And    nothing   else   is 
nearly  so  expensive. 

Purity   means   absolute    cleanliness. 


It  means  freedom  from  germs.  Even  the  air 
in  our  cooling  rooms  is  filtered.  And  every 
bottle  of  Schlitz  beer  is  sterilized  after  it  is  sealed. 

It  means  an  aged  beer — aged  for  months, 
until  it  cannot  cause  biliousness. 

Without  those  precautions,  no  beer  can  be 
healthful.  And  who  would  knowingly  drink 
beer  that  was  not? 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 
See  that  the  cork  or  crown 
is  branded  Sclditz. 


Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  famous. 


The   Brotherhood  Wines 

have  been  growing  in  ap- 
proval for  68  years ;  Why? 
Connoisseurs !  quickly  told 
in  one  word.  The  con- 
noisseur of  such  wines  as 

BROTHERHOOD 

Sparkling  Burgundy, 
Vln  Crest  Brut, 
Jacques'  Old  Sauterne, 

decides  only  upon  merit. 
If  they  please  them  they 
will  please  you.  We  will 
send  you  full  particulars 
upon  request. 

Brotherhood  Wine  Co. 

Spring  &  Washington  Streets 
New  York  City 

EDWARD  It.  EMERSON,  President 


)aunt>^^Lunckeort  witfi 

H&RAND'S 
AL^AUCE 


The  deliciously  appetizing  sa- 
vour which  Brand's  Ai  Sauce  sup- 
plies to  soups,  fish,  chops,  game, 
etc.,  served  hot  or  cold,  makes  it  a' 
feature  of  the  luncheon  and  dinner 
as  popular  with  the  chef  as  with 
the  guest.  Brand's  At  Sauce  is 
the  Royal  Relish. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers  everytvk-cre 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  <&  BRO. 

Sole  Importer* 

HERTFORD  LONDON 

NEW  YORK 
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W/ia/eAoiie 


The   Standard   of 
Corset    Fashion 

The  charm  of  a  Redfern  figure  is  subtly 
felt — whether  the  gown  be  the  snug-fitting 
Princess  or  the  clinging  Empire,  it  is  the 
corset  that  makes  the  figure — not  the 
gown. 

Redfern  corsets  are  advised  by  leading 
dressmakers,  who  wish  their  creations 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Every  model  is  designed  with  great  skill 
for  a  particular  figure,  which  secures 
unusual  individuality  and  perfection  of  fit. 
They  will  be  especially  fitted  to  you  at 
any  high  class  shop. 

$H5iflS^  Rubber  Button  Hose  Supporters 
attached. 

Priced  from  $15.00  down  to  $3-30, 
according  to  material. 

The  Warner  Bruthcrs  Co.,  New  York.  Chicago,  Sun  Fraiit-isco 


/  am  a  Grandmother  J"ith  grandchildren  go- 

•  ing  to  school.     Kosmeo 

nas  kept  my  skin  youthful  and  my  complexion  clear  therefore 
I  know  that  it  will  make  your  complexion  clear  and  youthful. 


Kosmeo 


«  , 

Perfect  Completion 


Kosmeo  clears  the  skin  by  cleansing  the  pores  in  a  healthy,  natural 
way  from  blackheads,  pimples  and  ordinary  blemishes      It  stimu- 
lates the  glands,  increases  the  blood  circulation,  feeds  and  nourislu-s 
the  8km  tissues,  thereby  keeping  the  skin  free  from  flabbiness  and 
wrinkles.      It  protects  the  skin  from  tan,  freckles,  chapping  etc 
*or  men  s  use  after  shaving  it  promptly  allays  all  irritation. 

Price  SO  Cents.    At  all  first-class  dealers,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Free,  A  Sample  Box  and  Kosmeo  Book 
Mrs.  Qervalse  Graham,  1473  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


SOZODONT 

The  Bounties  of  Fragrant  Sozodont 

Have  always  won  the  blue  ribbon  of  popular  esteem.     The  approval 
of  an  exacting  public  is  the  highest  award  SOZOUONT  has  received. 
The  secret  of  the  extraordinary  prestige  enjoyed  by  this  old   and 
wonderful   Dentifrice  lies  right  here.     It  is  clean  cut,  wholesome 
and  genuine,  and  a  little  bit  better  than  the  most  we  have  ever 
claimed   for  it.     Sixty  years'   experience   in   the   largest   and   best 
equipped  Dentifrice  plant  in  the  world,  under^  the  watchful 
eyes  of  experts  and  blended  by  machines  of  latest  design, 
the  choicest  ingredients  procurable  are  transformed  into  this 
world    renowned     ~  Dentrifice  SOZODONT. 

SOZODONT   alone   I^N-**5^?  has   stood    the   test   of 
time.    It's  yours  for      ^jjjk      )  j/    the  asking.      It  may  be  your 
irreparable  loss  if    ^> ^\^      you  delay  the  asking  too  long. 


Sold  at  all  toilet 
counters  through- 
out the  world ;  in 
three  forms ;  at 
popular  prices. 


SOZODONT  Liquid, 
SOZODONT  Powder 
and  SOZODONT  Paste. 


HALL 


&   RUCKEL 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  next  day  Miss  Cameron  and  Mr.  Mansfield 
were  married !  But  it  proved  an  absolutely  happy 
and  successful  union. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  Mr.  Mansfield  has 
left  an  indelible  mark  upon  his  time.  In  the  face 
of  huge  obstacles  he  accomplished  success.  He 
had  solved  the  combination  of  Art  for  Art's  Sake, 
and  Art  for  the  Dollar's  Sake,  and  usually  to  the 
advantage  of  Art.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have 
unquestionably  accomplished  more,  for  he  had 
in  mind  Macbeth  and  perhaps  Lear  and 
Othello,  by  which  performances  the  true  meas- 
ure of  his  greatness  as  an  actor  would  have  been 
better  gauged,  for  these  are  great  parts.  Pro- 
ductions such  as  "Peer  Gynt"  may  make  money, 
but  they  do  not  foster  dramatic  art. 

HENRY  P.  MAWSON. 


How  Songs  Are  Boomed 


When  it  is  mentioned  that  out  of  every  three 
or  four  hundred  songs  which  are  printed  and  of- 
fered to  the  public  probably  only  half  a  dozen 
gain  a  good  measure  of  popularity,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  fortunes  are  not  made 
out  of  song  writing  and  song  publishing  every 
day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
speculative  of  businesses,  and  were  it  not  for  cer- 
tain methods  adopted  by  publishers  to  boom  their 
songs  the  profits  would  be  infinitesimal. 

It  a  song  is  to  "catch  on"  it  must  be  boomed, 
and  how  this  is  done,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  America,  was  recently  explained  to  the  T.  B. 
man  by  Fred  Day,  head  of  the  American  branch 
<>f  .Messrs.  Francis,  Day  &  Hunter,  the  well- 
known  music  publishers,  and  Lester  Barrett,  the 
manager  of  the  professional  department  in  Lon- 
don. 

"Knglish  and  American  methods  of  populariz- 
ing or  'plugging'  a  song,  as  our  cousins  across 
the  herring  pond  term  it,  are  somewhat  dissim- 
ilar," said  Mr.  Barrett.  "Here  a  song  is  boomed 
chiefly  by  getting  it  sung  from  the  stage.  Artists 
and  managers  go  to  the  publisher  to  secure  their 
material  for  music  halls,  musical  comedies  and 
pantomimes.  The  songs  are  played  over  to  them, 
and  they  choose  those  numbers  which  appear 
most  attractive.  By  this  means  the  public  get  to 
know  the  songs  better  than  they  could  do 
through  the  ordinary  advertising  channels. 
Sometimes  we  charge  a  fee  for  singing  a  song 
in  a  pantomime.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the 
manager,  who  pays  the  fee — generally  two  guin- 
eas— would  have  the  exclusive  right  of  using  that 
song  during  the  pantomime  season  within  a  cer- 
tain area,  which  might  prevent  five  or  six  nei.ul; 
boring  managers,  attracted  by  the  song,  from 
using  it.  Consequently,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
waive  the  question  of  fee  for  the  bigger  adver- 
tisement. 

"Most  of  the  latest  songs  which  have  'caught 
on'  here,  lUucbdl,  I'unsy  1-nccs,  etc.,  have 
been  what  arc  termed  free  songs ;  that  is,  songs 
which  have  been  bought  from  America.  In  such 
a  case  any  artist  who  cares  to  do  so  can  sing 
them  without  payment  of  fee.  In  fact,  we  offer 
to  present  copies  as  well  as  band  parts  to  any 
vaudeville  artist  who  cares  to  sing  the  song  in 
public.  It  may  or  may  not  become  popular.  If  it 
does,  the  public  rush  to  buy  copies  and  we  profit 
accordingly." 

"What  is  the  method  in  America,  Mr.  Day?'1 

"There  the  competition  is  decidely  keen,"  Mr. 
Fred  Day  replied,  "and  instead  of  the  artist  and 
manager  going  to  the  publisher  for  what  he 
wants,  the  publisher  is  obliged  to  run  after  the 
artist  and  manager  if  he  doesn't  want  to  be  left 
behind.  In  America  the  publisher  must  first  of 
all  employ  a  large  staff  of  pianist  'pluggers'  and 
singers,  whom  he  sends  all  over  the  country 
seeking  out  suitable  performers  and  inducing 
them  to  visit  the  temporary  offices  opened  in  the 
various  towns,  to  hear  the  latest  compositions 
played  and  sung  to  them.  And  unless  the  artists 
can  be  induced  to  listen  to  and  take  up  a  song 
the  chance  of  making  a  success  may  be  lost,  as 
otherwise  Mr.  Somebody  Else  may  buttonhole 
the  artist  at  the  next  corner  and  persuade  her 
to  sing  the  songs  of  another  publisher. 

"The  'plugger'  is  often  at  work  until  3  or  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  -the  work  usually  has 
to  be  done  after  the  evening  performance,  and 
early  the  next  day  he  is  busy  ferreting  out  the 
whereabouts  of  another  artist,  or  trying  to  get 
wind  of  rehearsals  for  new  productions,  into  which 
some  of  his  firm's  songs  may  be  introduced. 

"This,  however,  is  only  one  step  toward  the 
popularizing  of  a  song.  Having  secured  the  ar- 
tist and  had  the  song  produced  and  sung,  with, 
by  the  way,  the  assistance  of  'friends'  in  the  gal- 
lery, who  have  been  previously  coached  in  whist- 
ling and  singing  the  melody,  it  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  valuable  assistance  of  the  conductor  of 
the  orchestra  to  get  him  to  play  the  people  out 
with  the  melody  of  the  song.  A  judicious  tip  will 
bring  this  about." — Tit-Bits. 
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COMPLEXION  POWDER 

Beautifies  without  injuring  the  skin.  It  is  entirely 
free  from  harmful  ingredients  and  is  prepared  of 
purest  materials.  The  Wooden  Box 
retains  the  delicate  perfume  until  /Ks'fSSySSi?"^ 
ihe  last  speck  is  gone.     Sold 
everywhere.     Insist  on 


Gentlemen  take  no  risk  of  doubtful 
mixtures  when  they  use 

POND'S  EXTRACT 

AFTER  SHAVING 

Soothing,    healing    and  de- 
lightfully refreshing. 

Try  it  and  enjoy  an  after- 
shaving  luxury. 
Ask  your  Druggist  for  Pond's 

Extract. 

Sold  only   in  original   sealed 
bottles;  never  in  bulk. 


I.AMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  Sole  AeentH, 
78  Hudson  Street,  >ew  York. 


COMING -GOING 


ALWAYS  USE 


TheOnlvfiv 


NO  DIRT 
NO  OUST 


NO  SMOKE 
NO  CINDERS 


GEO.J.CHARLTON. 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 
CHICAGO. 


Plays    of    the    Month 

(Continued  from  page  261) 


Rene  returns  to  announce  that  he  has  broken  his 
part  of  the  agreement  and  has  married,  while 
abroad,  the  way  is  paved  for  the  complete  hap- 
piness of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eversleigh. 

It  requires  no  deep  reading  between  the  lines 
to  discover  that  in  the  original  French  play  there 
were  situations  and  opportunities  for  Gallic  daring 
that  are  missing  in  the  English  adaptation.  Mr. 
Morton,  however,  has  done  his  work  with  deftness 
and  effective  discretion.  If  deodorized,  the  com- 
edy— it  is  really  a  farce — has  lost  neither  its  raison 
d'etre  nor  its  capacity  for  provoking  genuine 
amusement.  There  are  a  few  scenes  in  which 
the  action  drags  for  a  while,  but  in  the  main  "My 
Wife"  is  a  bright  and  amusing  entertainment  of 
the  lighter  kind. 

As  Eversleigh,  Mr.  Drew  has  a  role  which 
makes  no  undue  demand  upon  his  histrionic  pow- 
ers. It  is  a  graceful  and  bright  part  which  the  sit- 
uation easily  carries  with  a  dash  of  sentiment  at 
the  close,  rather  hurriedly  and  superficially 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Drew.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  star  has  broadened  his  theatric  grasp. 
He  is  John  Drew,  as  he  usually  is,  suave, 
polished  and  sartorially  impeccable. 

To  Miss  Billie  Burke,  an  English  importation, 
is  allotted  the  ingenuous  wife.  Miss  Burke  is 
youthful  and  pretty.  In  the  beginning  her  inno- 
cence seems  a  trifle  affected,  but  as  she  gets  in- 
to the  action  her  work  improves  and  becomes 
dainty,  finished  and  effective.  Ferdinand  Gott- 
schalk  contributes  another  of  those  inimitable 
characterizations  of  pesky  young-men-about-town. 
He  is  deliciously  droll.  Frank  Goldsmith  cuts  a 
laughable  figure  as  Rene,  and  E.  Soldene  Powell 
is  excellent  as  a  head  waiter.  There  are  a  number 
of  subsidiary  characters,  all  well  played  with  the 
exception  of  Morton  Selten,  as  the  French  fa- 
ther, who  is  hopelessly  bad.  The  comedy  is  charm- 
ingly mounted. 


HACKETT'S.  "THE  MOVERS."  Drama  in  four 
acts  by  Martha  Morton.  Produced  September  3 
with  this  cast : 

Chudleigh  Manners,  Vincent  Serrano;  Harold  Ray, 
Malcolm  Duncan;  Marion  Manners,  Dorothy  Donnelly; 
Marie,  Desiree  Lazard;  the  Rev.  Lester  Spicer,  Edward 
See;  Mrs.  Archibald  Leigh,  Ida  Waterman;  Phillipina 
Leigh,  Nellie  Thorne;  Archibald  Leigh,  W.  J.  Ferguson; 
John  Stirling,  Robert  Conness;  J.  Randolph  Chamber- 
Iain,  Joseph  Kilgour;  Mr.  Gordon,  Stanhope  Wheat- 
croft;  Miss  Higgins,  Mary  Leslie  Cahill;  Mr.  Gray, 
Abner  H.  Symmons;  Mrs.  Flinch,  Myra  Brooks;  James, 
Lawrence  Eddinger. 

Martha  Morton  is  a  student  of  Schopenhauer. 
Like  the  German  philosopher,  she  believes  that 
the  true  mission  of  literature,  the  literature  of  the 
acted  drama  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  print- 
ed page,  should  lead  humanity  to  ultimate  happi- 
ness through  a  merciless  and  pessimistic  analysis 
of  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  our  modern  life. 
She  began  her  career  with  "The  Merchant,"  a  play 
which  exposed  the  vicious  methods  of  modern 
business  life.  In  her  most  recent  work  she  showed 
how  the  extravagances  of  spendthrift  wives  may 
lead  husbands  to  crime.  In  other  words,  this 
dramatist  burns  the  midnight  oil  to  some  purpose 
and  vyrites  plays  that  are  worth  while.  They  are 
invariably  sincere  in  purpose  and  always  worth 
seeing.  The  author  is  not  always  able  to  hold 
her  audience.  There  is,  at  times,  some  technical 
flaw  which  is  responsible  for  the  play  as  a  whole 
falling  short  of  complete  success.  But  a  thought- 
ful drama  like  "The  Movers,"  dealing  with  vital 
problems  and  with  as  strong  and  profoundly  mov- 
ing a  second  act  as  we  have  seen  on  the  local 
stage  in  years,  is  the  kind  of  play  our  stage  needs 
if  it  is  to  be  lifted  up  from  imbecility  and  trivial- 
ity to  become  once  more  the  recreation  of  intelli- 
gent men  and  women. 

Chudleigh  Manners,  a  young  broker,  and  his 
wife  Marion  have  been  living  beyond  their  means 
and  the  husband  is  powerless  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophe. His  wife  is  a  neurotic,  frivolous,  pleasure- 
loving  little  woman  whose  chief  delight  is  to  fre- 
quent auction  rooms  and  buy  up  a  quantity  of 
stuff  she  does  not  need.  This  character  is  drawn 
from  life.  There  are  thousands  of  young  wives 
like  Marion  Manners.  When  the  inevitable  crash 
comes  they  are  forced  to  sell  everything  at  auc- 
tion. Marion  is  somewhat  sobered  by  this  set- 
back, but  she  is  not  yet  discouraged.  With  the 
few  thousands  realized  by  the  sale  they  can,  she 
says,  begin  life  anew.  But  her  husband  tells  her 
that  the  amount  is  not  enough  to  save  them  and 
he  admits  that  he  is  a  defaulter  for  many  thous- 
ands more.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  wife  real- 
izes that  her  own  folly  and  extravagance  are  to 
blame  and  she  falls  weeping  and  repentant  into 
Chudleigh's  arms.  This  scene  of  extreme  dra- 
matic intensity  is  exceedingly  well  managed  and 
holds  the  audience  as  in  a  vise.  She  may  yet  be 
able  to  save  him,  for  the  affable  auctioneer,  whose 
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of  the  World! 


Registered 
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Highest  Awards  in 
Europe  and  America 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumers 

Dept.  26  125  Kingston  St. ,    Boston,  Mass. 


purpose  is  very  obvious,  offers  to  help  her  hus- 
band financially,  but  the  latter,  happily  unconscious 
of  this  last  indignity,  has  already  shot  himself  in 
another  room.  In  the  following  act  we  find  an- 
other family — Marion's  sister — who  married  an- 
other young  broker,  installed  in  the  same  house 
and  living  in  the  same  forced  style  beyond  their 
means.  1  his  idea  of  the  dramatist,  which  has  been 
criticized  in  some  quarters,  is  really  significant,  for 
it  means  that  no  matter  how  severe  the  lesson,  no 
one  else  seems  willing  to  profit  by  it.  The  weak- 
ness of  this  young  wife  is  ambition.  She  is  anx- 
ious to  shine  in  society  and  has  turned  her  house 
upside  down  for  a  grand  reception,  while  the 
husband  is  worrying  about  the  bills.  Their  bab> 
falls  ill  from  neglect.  At  this  moment  Marion 
reappears  in  the  guise  of  a  trained  nurse.  She 
has  learned  her  lesson  and  seeks  regeneration 
through  honest  employment.  Incidentally,  she  is 
loved  by  a  physician  who  has  figured  prominently 
throughout  the  play.  The  socially  ambitious  sister, 
horrified  at  seeing  one  of  her  family  doing  any- 
thing useful,  taunts  her,  whereupon  Marion  turns 
around  and  denounces  the  entire  family  for  their 
unmoral  manner  of  living,  convincing  all  of  them 
that  she  is  right,  even  a  reprobate  old  father  who 
could  not  turn  an  honest  penny,  if  he  would. 

The  last  two  acts  were  weak  by  contrast  with 
those  that  had  gone  before.  The  third  was  a  fairly 
effective  act,  but  the  interest  diminished  steadily 
from  the  point  where  Chudleigh  shoots  himself. 
The  return  of  Marion  as  a  nurse  struck  a  false 
note.  It  would  have  been  better  if  she  were  a  de- 
pendent in  her  sister's  home.  She  could  have  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  going  out  as  a  trained 
nurse,  but  it  is  improbable  that  a  proud  woman 
would  seek  paid  employment  in  the  home  of  her 
own  family.  It  is  the  improbabilities  in  a  play 
that  are  often  fatal  to  success.  It  is  easier  to 
criticise  plays  than  to  write  them.  "The  Movers'' 
with  all  its  shortcomings  was  a  masterpiece 
compared  with  some  of  the  plays  that  draw 
crowds  nowadays.  It  deserved  to  succeed  be- 
cause it  presented  an  interesting  problem,  pointed 
a  fine  moral  and  had  sincerity  of  purpose  behind 
it. 

The  play  was  admirably  acted.  Dorothy  Don- 
nelly, who  gives  greater  promise  in  every  role 
she  essays,  was  excellent  in  the  part  of  the  wife, 
which  she  played  with  much  charm,  naturalness 
and  force.  The  frivolous,  restless  character  of  the 
young  wife,  as  well  as  her  unhappiness  and  re- 
pentance, were  indicated  with  a  sureness  of  touch 
and  authority  that  ranks  Miss  Donnelly  among  the 
most  successful  of  our  young  emotional  actresses. 
Vincent  Serrano  was  too  jerky  in  the  first  act.  At 
times  his  speech  was  unintelligible.  But  later  he 
rose  to  his  opportunity.  Malcolm  Duncan  was  sur- 
prisingly good  as  Ray.  This  young  actor  promises 
to  be  another  Richard  Bennett.  Nellie  Thorne 
acted  cleverly  the  role  of  the  ambitious  young  sis- 
ter, and  Ida  Waterman  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
as  the  mother.  The  one  disappointment  was  the 
reprobate  old  father  as  played  by  W.  J.  Ferguson. 
Everyone  expected  that  this  veteran  actor  would 
make  a  hit  in  the  part.  The  truth  is  that  he  bur- 
lesqued it.  Mr.  Harris  gave  the  play  an  excep- 
tionally handsome  setting. 


GREAT    BEAR    SPRING   WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  It  famous." 


MADISON  SQUARE.  "THE  MAN  ON  THE 
CASE."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Grace  L.  Fur- 
niss.  Produced  September  4  with  this  cast : 

Carroll  Dempsey,  James  Lee  Finney;  Courtenay  Long- 
acre,  Neil  Moran;  Victor  Longacre,  Robert  Tesseman; 
Betterton,  Charles  Lamb;  Watkins,  Fred  W.  Peters; 
Hunter,  Chester  Beeeroft;  Uncle  "Andy"  Dempsey, 
William  Herbert;  Mrs.  Longacre,  Mary  Hampton;  Nell 
Longacre,  Elsie  Leslie;  Mrs.  Henry  Bicknell,  Jeannette 
Ferrall;  Kitty  Bicknell,  Josephine  Brown;  Mrs.  Betterton, 
Ellen  Day. 

A  diverting  farce  is  always  welcome.  The  form 
is  not  extinct.  One  of  the  amusing  manifesta- 
tions of  commercial  management  is  the  new  decree 
which  goes  forth  practically  with  the  beginning  of 
each  season,  that  such  and  such  a  kind  of  play  is 
dead.  There  is  some  compensation  to  the  public 
and  to  authors  to  find  this  decree  is  reversed,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  at  the  beginning  of  some  other 
season.  Seeing  that  the  matter  usually  rights  it- 
self, we  have  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  con- 
duct of  managing  the  stage  as  a  business.  It  is 
a  business,  and  plays  must  entertain.  The  degree 
of  that  entertainment  can  usually  be  estimated  in 
financial  terms.  Managers  or  actors  who  think 
otherwise,  gayly  produce,  for  example,  the  utterly 
inept  imaginings  and  lofty  poetic  yaporings  of 
Browning  to  their  own  self-exaltation  and  per- 
sonal discomfiture.  Browning  knew  everything 
about  something  and  something  about  everything 
except  playwriting.  Macready  as  much  as  told 
him  so  in  a  violent  quarrel  they  had  over  the  re- 
construction of  one  of  his  plays.  Browning's  plays 
will  never  entertain  and  will  never  pay.  Almost 
the  sole  reason  is  that  they  are  technically  de- 
ficient. Say  what  we  may  about  commercial  man- 
agement, there  is  one  requirement,  on  the  part  of 
the  public  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
that  a  play  should  be  technically  well  done. 
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Club  CockUil 


"ISA^OTTLED  DELIGHT 


TTHOUSANDS  have  discarded  the  idea  of  m  akins  their  own 
*•  cocktails— all  will  after  giving  the  CLUB  COCKTAILS 
a  fair  trial.  Scientifically  blended  from  the  choicest  old 
liquors  and  mellowed  with  age  make  them  the  perfect 
cocktails  that  they  are.  Seven  kinds,  most  popular  of  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  base),  Manhattan  (Whiskey  base). 
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SPEND  YOUR  OWN  MONEY,  YOUR  OWN  WAY 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  to  you  that  a  dealer 
who  tries  to  substitute,  when  you  ask  for  an 
advertised  article,  should  assume  that  you  are 
not  capable  of  spending  your  own  money? 
Show  him  that  you  are  by  insisting  on  getting 
what  you  ask  for  and  refusing  any  substitute. 
Substitutes  pay  him  a  larger  profit,  otherwise 
he  would  give  you  what  you  ask  for,  without 
question.  Manufacturers  of  advertised  articles 
produce  large  quantities,  being  enabled  thereby 
to  manufacture  cheaply  and  furnish  the  public 
with  high  grade  goods  at  the  price  of  inferior 
substitutes. 

SUBSTITUTES  ARE  EXPENSIVE  AT  ANY  PRICE 
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"The  Man  on  the  Case"  tends  to  prove  this.  It 
fails  only  where  it  is  technically  bad.  A  part  of 
the  third  act,  particularly  the  ending  of  the  play, 
is  impossible.  The  picturesque  stage  setting  of 
this  act  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  progress 
made  in  stage  management  in  which  farce,  for  the 
tirst  time,  shares.  The  scene  represents  the  gar- 
den of  a  summer  inn  near  the  marshes,  with  wind- 
ing inlets  of  water  and  a  distant  view  of  the  sea. 
Far  away  are  seen  two  lighthouses  with  their  re- 
volving signals.  When  farce  flourished  fifty  years 
ago,  it  had  no  such  accessories.  Of  course,  there 
is  nothing  amusing  in  beautiful  scenery,  but  such 
•.t.-i'-ve  pictures  are  helpful  in  their  pleasing  effects 
and  farce  can  live  in  such  an  atmosphere,  without 
question ;  but  this  very  tendency  of  stage  man- 
agement to  use  its  tricks  ruins  the  ending  of  this 
farce.  A  storm  comes  up  and  the  lover  makes  his 
wild  declarations  while  trying  to  protect  from  the 
rain  the  girl  who  is  standing  with  him  on  a  bench 
under  a  tree.  The  downpour  drowns  out  the  en- 
tire humor  of  the  situation.  Hats  are  blown  away 
by  the  terrific  wind.  It  is  a  piece  of  stage  mana- 
gerial nonsense.  The  author  herself  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  this  last  act.  There  is  no 
logic  in  it.  Playwriting  proper  is  blown  to  the 
winds.  Miss  Furniss  had  done  so  well  in  the 
first  two  acts  that  it  was  plain  that  she  had  been 
overruled  in  the  last  act. 

We  are  constantly  calling  attention  to  the  evil 
influence  of  certain  kinds  of  stage  managers  who 
now  have  the  upper  hand.  They  will  convince 
themselves  finally,  perhaps,  that  they  have  too 
much  to  say  and  will  be  willing  to  yield  some  of 
their  overgrown  authority  to  the  author,  where  it 
hi'longs.  The  complications  of  the  farce,  as  we 
should  expect,  are  more  or  less  familiar,  but  there 
is  much  in  it  whicrrdenotes  that  Miss  Furniss  pos- 
sesses a  free  and  independent  spirit  of  humor.  We 
can  see  this  in  many  details  of  incident,  character 
and  expression  that  do  not  belong  in  the  old  box 
of  tricks.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  with  justice  a 
farce  of  any  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a 
husband,  with  a  marriageable  daughter  and  in 
financial  distress,  pawns  his  wife's  diamonds  and 
is  forced  to  call  in  a  detective  as  a  matter  of  form. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  daughter  should 
marry  a  young  man  of  millions  whose  family  is  of 
humble  origin  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  unde- 
sirable in  habits  and  manners.  He  comes  to  visit 
the  girl,  he  is  tossed  out  of  his  automobile  and 
brought  into  the  house  unconscious.  He  is  not 
recognized,  and  during  the  ministrations  to  him 
he  discovers  that  the  girl  is  unwilling  to  marry 
him  and  that  a  detective  has  been  sent  for  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  the  diamonds. 
I  fe  persuades  the  detective  to  change  identities 
with  him.  Complications  begin  and  for  two  acts 
the  farce  is  very  diverting. 

New  complications  are  added  in  the  last  act.  b'lt 
they  do  not  entirely  destroy  the  interest  until  the 
stage  madman  introduces  Bedlam.  On  the  whole, 
the  play  is  a  good  entertainment.  The  acting  is 
spirited  and  well  done.  Miss  Elsie  Leslie  charm- 
ingly fulfils  the  promise  of  her  early  history.  She 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  grow  rapidly  in  her 
art.  Mr.  Jameson  Lee  Finney.  as  the  young  mil- 
lionaire who  wins  the  girl  on  his  merits  as  the 
detective,  is  improving  in  spontaneity  of  humor. 


HUDSON.  "CLASSMATES."  Play  in  four  acts 
by  William  C.  DeMille  and  Margaret  Turnbull. 
Produced  August  29  with  this  cast : 

Bubby  Dumble,  Frank  Mclntyre;  "Silent  Clay,"  Sid- 
ney Ainsworth;  Bert  Stafford,  Wallace  Eddingcr;  Harry 
.Tones,  E.  M.  Dresser;  Duncan  Irving,  Robert  Edeson; 
Hugh  Lindsay,  Macey  Harlam;  Mr.  Irving,  George  W. 
l'.;irmim;  Mrs.  Stafford,  Maude  Granger;  Phyllus  Stafford, 
Marjorie  Wood;  Sylvia  Randolph.  Flora  Juliet  Bowley; 
Lii-ut.  Lane,  J.  H.  Hall;  Miss  Harvey,  Millicent  Mc- 
Laughlin;  Dick  Owens,  Ernest  Wilkes;  Maid  at  Ran- 
dolph, Helen  Dahl. 

It  would  not  require  a  strong  searchlight  to  re- 
veal the  trivialities  in  which  this  play  abounds. 
It  takes  many  tedious  moments  for  the  play  to  get 
(in  its  feet.  One  is  often  more  than  doubtful  about 
the  humor  and  is  awake  to  the  artificiality  in  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  scenes  that  contain  ele- 
ments of  real  truth  and  power.  The  recent  ten- 
dency to  exploit  the  doings  of  young  whelps  at 
college,  with  their  eyes  still  unopened,  in  their  col- 
lege pranks ;  boys  of  the  militia  in  camp,  with 
their  imbecilities  in  the  way  of  blanket-tossing 
and  the  like,  and  football  athletes  in  their  brutal- 
ities, does  not  always  result  in  completeness  of 
entertainment.  The  doings  of  these  more  or  less 
irresponsible  people  are  no  doubt  very  interesting 
to  themselves  and  to  immature  spectators,  but  so 
much  of  it  is  inane  that  the  dramatists  who 
seek  to  put  such  life  on  the  stage  should  exercise 
great  care  to  spare  the  audience  all  the  stupidity 
possible.  Occasionally  we  have  diverting  scenes 
of  the  kind,  but  more  often  they  are  a  drag,  for 
they  are  generally  purely  episodic. 

In  the  first  act  of  this  play  we  see  the  West 
Point  r.vlcts  in  camp.  If  the  ceremonies  of  haz- 
ing at  West  Point  are  so  foolish  as  represented  in 
this  play,  it  should  be  beyond  the  forbearance  of 
the  government  of  this  great  country  to  permit  it 
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Turco- 
American 

Is  the  Ideal  combination"  of  the  Oriental  Narghile,  without  Its  clumsi- 
ness, and  the  ever-ready  Occidental  pipe  w  ithout  Its  injurious  effects  I 
">n  the  health  of  the  smoker. 

Tii  roii  >jii  Its  clear,  non-breakable  glass  bowl  you  can  see  every  wreath  I 
af  smoke,  in  itself  the  greatest  delight  to  the  fastidious  pipe  smoker.  I 
The  nicotineis  seereeat*ctahsf)lutelv  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 

Tbui  th«TUROO-AMERICAN  PIPE  usnrai  a  delightfully  dry 
cool,  clean  imoke.  Ho  biting  the  tongue. no  wet  tobacct*  remnant*  I 
to  throw  away,  ai  «v«ry  bit  of  tobacco  In  th«  pipe  li  coniumed  to  I 
a  clear  white  Mh. 

Smote  it  a  meek,  ami  you  tvitl  be  so  attached  to  it  yen  voutd  n, . 
fart  with  it  for  many  times  its  cost.    If  not  entirely  satisfactory  \ 
itt  every  resfect,  return  it  ana"  we  -will  send  back  your  money. 

Straight  or  Curred  Stems.  |1.SO  poitpaidhi  U.S.and  Canada.  For- 1 

eijfn  countries  add  postage.     Booklet  Fret. 
^^ 1  Reference:    National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
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E&CSLM1LE   OF   LABEL  REDUCED 

Delicious 

Far  superior  to  any  of  the 
Malt   Extracts.      It  is    re- 
freshing1,   stimulating,    and 
builds  up  the  general  system 
quickly  and  lastingly. 

If  You  Want  the  Best  Stout,  Insist 
on  MEUX'S  with  above  label. 

Sole  importers  and  agents  for  U.  S. 

LUYTIES    BROTHERS 
NEW  YORK 


A  Tragedy  Every   Week 

in  many  homes— more's  the  pity — the  Tragedy  of  the 
weekly  Sock  darning" — the  weary  work  atop  all  the 
other  wifely  duties  that  exhaust  the  strength  and 
crowd  the  time  of  her  whose  work  is  never  done. 

flulBprnnf  /Insiery 

For  Men  and  Women 

Wears  Six  Months  Without  Holes 

Saves  time,  money  and  labor.  Makes 
darning:  unnecessary  and  is  economical 
because  it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
hose.  Holeproof  is  made  for  men  and 
women.  It  is  knit  of  Egyptian  long"  fibred 
Cotton,  by  a  special  process,  and  rein- 
forced at  the  points  of  hardest  wear.  Will 
wear  like  v\  oven  wire,  yet  is  soft  and  easy 
on  the  feet. 

Are  Your  Sox  Insured  ? 

Our  Guarantee 


We  guarantee  to  any  purchaser  of  a  box  of 
Holeproof  Sox  that  they  will  need  no  darn- 
ing fur  six  months.  If  they  should, we  agree 
to  replace  them  by  new  ones,  upon  surren.  ier 
of  the  purchase  ticket  with  the  worn  pair  and 
one  coupon,  provided  they  are  returned  to  us 
within  ^ix  months  from  date  of  sale  to  ow  ner. 


Men's  Holeproof  Sox 

Fastcolors:  Black, Tan  (light  or  dark)  Pearl 
and  Navy  Blue.  Sizes  9  to  12.  Medium  or  light 
weight.  Sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six 
pairs  of  one  size— assorted  colors  if  desired — 
six  month's  guarantee  with  each  <*«•  t\t\ 
pair.  Per  box  of  six  pairs *Z^HH 

Women's  Holeproof  Stockings 

Fast  colors:  Black  and  Tan.  Sizes  8  to  n.  Extra  reinforced 
garter  tops.  Sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six  pairs  of  one  size — 
assorted  colors  if  desired — six  month's  guarantee  with  a^f%  /*/* 

eadi  pair.     Per  box  of  six  pairs ^Z—  -  - 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet  about  Holeproof  Hosiery.   Address 
HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  45  Fourth  St.,Milwaukee,Wis. 


Espey's  Fragrant  Cream 

Will  relieve  and  heal  chapped  hands  and  lips,  rash,  sunburn, 
chafed  or  skin  rough  from  any  cause.  Prevents  tendency 
to  wrinkles  or  aging  of  the  skin.  Keeps  the  face  and  hands 
soft,  smooth,  firm  and  white.  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  for  it 
and  take  no  substitute. 

Package  of  Espey's  Court  Plaster 

Sent  FREE  on  receipt  2c  to  pay  postage. 
P.  B.  KEYS,  Agt.,  HI  So.  Center  Ave.,  Chicago 


for  a  single  moment.  Two  cadets  love  the  same 
girl,  a  not  unusual  circumstance  even  in  drama, 
but  it  is  rather  unusual  for  the  father  of  one  of  the 
young  men  to  come  into  the  camp,  go  into  a  tent 
with  the  villain  and  proceed  to  get  drunk  in  order 
to  disgrace  his  own  son.  Of  course,  the  old  man 
did  not  intend  to  get  drunk  and  had  no  wish  to 
disgrace  his  son,  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
do  so  in  order  to  start  the  machinery  of  the  play. 
His  performance,  therefore,  was  not  entirely  rep- 
rehensible. The  son  is  duly  disgraced,  all  the 
young  men  are  expelled  from  West  Point,  and  be- 
tween the  drinks  of  the  father,  or,  rather,  while 
the  curtain  is  down  between  the  first  and  second 
acts,  the  rival  loses  himself  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Amazon,  which  is  situated  in  South  America,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Broadway,  his  guides 
having  abandoned  him,  probably  because  of  a 
knowledge  of  his  conduct. 

He  had  lied  to  Sylvia,  and  she  loved  him  ap- 
parently because  of  it  and  engages  herself  to  him. 
The  explanation  of  her  love  for  the  insufferable 
cad  can  only  be  explained  by  the  unexplainable- 
ness  of  woman.  She  tells  the  good  young  man 
that  he  must  go  in  search  of  her  fiance,  give  him 
her  love  and  tell  him  to  come  back.  This  scene 
between  Sylvia  and  the  worthy  cadet  is  well  man- 
aged. The  young  woman  really  loves  the  man 
whom  she  is  sending  on  this  mission.  He  says 
that  he  is  going  for  her  sake.  She  refuses  that 
point  of  view.  He  will  go  in  order  to  bring  the 
other  young  man  back  and  then  fight  it  out  for  her 
hand. 

We  arrive  in  the  jungle,  the  really  powerful 
scene  of  the  play.  The  scene  is  filled  with 
detail  and  is  managed  in  a  masterly  way.  The  act- 
ing here  also  deserves  recognition.  Mr.  Robert 
Edeson  and  Mr.  Wallace  Eddinger  distinguish 
themselves  as  never  before  by  the  naturalness  and 
forcefulness  of  their  work.  The  young  scamp  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  his  guides  makes  us  pity 
him  in  his  forlorn,  ragged,  unkempt,  starving  and 
delirious  condition.  The  rescuers,  three  cadets  in 
all,  meet  him.  They  themselves  are  lost  and  de- 
serted by  their  guides.  They  are  without  food, 
and  have  only  a  drop  or  two  of  brandy  left  in  a 
canteen.  This,  after  a  struggle  of  selfishness,  ex- 
cept on  the  part  of  one  rescuer,  the  rival,  is  given 
to  the  famishing  man  to  revive  him.  That  which 
is  meant  to  be  the  most  picturesque  and  perhaps 
the  most  thrilling  part  of  the  scene  is  where  Mr. 
Edeson  climbs  a  great  tree  and  attaches  a  frag- 
ment of  a  shirt  to  it  as  a  signal  to  the  outside 
world.  This  new  form  of  wireless  telegraphy  was 
most  successful,  for  it  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  and  caused  a  message  to  be  flashed  to  these 
lost  souls  by  a  heliograph  sent  by  their  rescuers. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Edeson  had  his  op- 
portunities in  this  scene  and  was  equal  to  them. 

The  comedy  is.  for  the  most  part,  slight  in  its 
nature,  but  it  served  its  purpose  and  gave  Mr. 
Frank  Mclntyre  an  opportunity  to  establish  him- 
self in  favor  as  a  comedian. 


GREAT    BEAR   SPRING   WATER. 
None   Purer   Than    Great   Bear. 


NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "THE  ROUND-UP." 
Drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmund  Day.  Produced 
August  26  with  this  cast: 

"Slim"  Hoover,  Maclyn  Arbuckle;  Jack  Payson,  Orme 
Caldara;  Dick  Lane,  Wright  Kramer;  Bud  Lane,  Joseph 
M.  Lothian;  Jim  Allen,  Elmer  Grandin;  Sage  Brush 
Charlie,  H.  S.  Northrup;  Fresno,  Charles  Abbe;  Show 
Low,  S.  L.  Richardson;  Parenthesis,  Charles  Martin; 
Buck  McKee,  Harold  Hartsell;  Peruna,  John  J.  Pierspn; 
Timber  Wiggins,  "Texas"  Cooper;  Rev.  Samuel  Price, 
Fulton  Russell;  Echo  Allen,  Florence  Rockwell;  Jo- 
sephine, Marie  Taylor;  Polly  Hope,  Julia  Dean. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  melodrama  of  the 
better  sort,  better  in  that  its  expedients  grow  out 
of  the  conditions  of  the  play  and  are  not  mere 
reminiscences,  as  in  the  cheaper  sort,  "The  Round- 
up" is  well  contrived  for  popular  success.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  are  to  give  our- 
selves to  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  piece,  that  it  was 
"made  to  sell."  It  avoids  the  cheapness  of  sen- 
timentality and  permits  its  love  affair  to  occasion  a 
series  of  scenes  of  uncommon  theatrical  effective- 
ness in  addition  to  comedy  moments  that  serve 
to  keep  the  action  in  constant  movement.  It  has 
one  scene  that  strongly  exhibits  the  imaginative 
resourcefulness  and  mechanical  expertness  of  the 
stage  of  to-day. 

Two  men  have  loved  the  same  girl.  One  of 
them  has  been  absent  and  not  heard  from  for  two 
years.  The  other  takes  advantage  of  the  girl's  be- 
lief that  he  is  dead,  has,  indeed,  been  in  communi- 
cation with  him,  and  gains  her  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage. The  ceremony  is  in  progress  in  the  house, 
when  the  man  thus  betrayed  reappears.  He  is  per- 
suaded by  the  father  of  the  girl  to  leave.  She 
learns  later  of  the  facts  and  sends  her  husband 
after  him  to  bring  him  back.  He  is  found  in  the 
Badlands  of  Arizona,  having  wandered  there  in 
search  of  gold  and  become  lost.  Exhausted  and 
famishing,  delirious  with  thirst,  he  is  about  to 
perish.  The  scene  between  the  two  men  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  peril  of  an  attack  on  them  by  a 
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A 

Superb  Portrait 
of 

Maude 
Adams 

as 

Peter  Pan 


HAVING  received  numerous  demands  for  a 
special  edition,  without  any  lettering,  of  tKe 
charming  portrait  of  Maude  Adams  which  adorned 
the  front  cover  of  the  February,  1906,  number  of 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  we  have  issued  a 
limited  number  of  this  portrait  lithographed  in  colors 
on  heavy  bristolboard,  size  14x16,  ready  for  framing. 

The  edition  is  strictly  limited  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies,  price  $1.00  each. 

The  pictures  will  he  forwarded  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  order  accompanied  by  check,  postal  note,  currency 
or  stamps. 

Address :    THE   THEATRE    MAGAZINE   Art  Department 
26  West  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York  City 
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band  of  Apaches.  The  plot  is  so  contrived  that 
the  sheriff  is  also  in  pursuit  of  the  husband,  who 
is  charged  with  a  murder  by  reason  of  his  having 
paid  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  a  transac- 
tion for  which  he  could  not  account,  but  about 
which  the  audience  has  knowledge  and  which  is 
eventually  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
characters  involved. 

The  principal  scene  represents  a  depression  or 
pass  on  a  mountain  side,  with  a  mass  of  rocks 
rising  on  both  sides.  Rugged  mountains  are  seen 
across  a  vast  plain.  Dawn  breaks  over  them  with 
the  effect  that  has  been  made  possible  by  recent 
improvements  in  the  management  of  lights  and 
scenery.  Presently  some  horsemen,  the  sheriff 
and  his  party  pass  down  into  the  valley  beyond  the 
ledge  of  rocks  overhanging  it.  After  a  moment  a 
mounted  Indian,  in  his  war  paint  and  all  his 
bravery  of  trappings,  advances  into  the  steep 
path  on  the  mountain  side,  followed  by  a  formid- 
able band,  single  tile.  They  in  urn  disappear  into 
the  valley.  They  discover  the  two  men  and  begin 
shooting  from  below.  Their  fate  seems  at  hand. 
One  by  one  the  attacking  Indians  appear.  One 
has  crept  over  the  path  used  by  the  riders  and, 
after  the  exchange  of  a  shot  or  two,  he  is  in- 
stantly killed,  his  body  falling  limp  ever  the  rock 
and  remaining  lifeless  there  during  the  tight  tiiat 
fellows.  As  they  are  about  to  be  overcome,  the 
sheriff  and  his  party  rush  on  and  the  ledge  or 
road  described  is  filled  by  a  troop  of  United 
States  soldiers  who  have  with  them  a  piece  of 
rapid-fire  artillery.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the 
scene,  if  indeed  its  details  could  be  described. 
We  simply  mention  it  by  way  of  recording  a 
rather  notable  achievement  of  its  kind. 

Being  melodrama  and  filled  with  a  variety  of 
characters  and  stirring  incidents,  Mr.  Macklyn 
Arbuckle  is  naturally  subordinate,  but  he  does  his 
share  and  does  it  well.  He  will  do  better  if  he 
would  eliminate  some  of  his  sayings,  which  are 
superfluous  and  outworn.  He  tells  one  of  the 
characters  who  has  drawn  a  small  pistol  on  him 
that  if  he  shoots  him  and  he  finds  it  out,  he  will 
hurt  him.  The  inordinate  number  of  pronouns 
that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  in  the 
preceding  sentence  does  not  invalidate  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Arbuckle's  speech  is  based  on  an  anec- 
dote current  about  50  years  ago,  when  the  pepper- 
box pistol  was  in  use.  "If  that  is  coffee,  give  me 
tea;  if  it  is  tea,  give  me  coffee"  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  Tom  Corwin,  but  it  is  probably  quite  as 
old  as  Joe  Miller.  However,  it  is  only  one  of  the 
indications  that  the  play  was  made  to  sell.  We 
can  not  only  grant  the  success  of  any  play  so  made 
and  which  does  succeed,  but  in  passing,  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  methods  used.  The  purpose  is 
undoubtedly  accomplished.  No  opportunity  is  lost 
in  making  points  that  will  amuse.  The  mother  of 
the  girl  about  to  be  married,  just  before  they  are 
all  to  go  into  the  house,  begins  to  weep.  The 
contagious  effect  of  this  is  that  the  stoutest  of  the 
cowboys  are  more  or  less  affected.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  a  play  that  Bernard  Shaw  would  write. 
We  mean,  of  course,  that  he  would  get  his  laugh- 
ter by  a  different  process;  but  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  skill  to  carry  the  action  along  as  success- 
fully as  is  done  in  this  piece.  There  is  one  scene 
at  the  actual  round-up  of  the  cattle,  or  rather  on 
the  occasion  of  it,  in  which  the  cowboys  ride 
across  the  stage,  one  of  them  on  a  bucking 
bronco.  The  exhibition  is  altogether  genuine.  The 
piece  will  no  doubt  thrive. 


GREAT    BEAK   SPUING   WATER. 
For  the  Home  and  Office. 


LYRIC.  "THE  LADY  FROM  LANE'S."  Comedy 
in  three  acts  by  George  Broadhurst  and  Gustave 
Kerker.  Produced  August  19  with  this  cast : 


rvcney;  riorence  (jilDert,  Ida  liawley;  Mamie  Morns, 
George  Lawrence;  Arabella  Clingstone,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Eberle;  Adelaide  Foster,  Truly  Shattuck;  Henry  An- 
drews, John  Brander;  William  Darrow,  Frank  Unger. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wise  is  an  able  comedian.  His 
personality  is  funny ;  he  has  a  perfect  command 
of  the  tricks  of  his  trade  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  stage.  Usually  he  is  the  whole  show  in 
himself.  He  is  so  in  this  instance.  "The  Lady 
from  Lane's"  is  a  fairly  good  farce.  It  tells  a 
good  story  and  is  worked  out  with  skill  and  hu- 
mor ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  plot  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  music  is  not  so  deftly  done  as  Hoyt 
used  to  do  it.  There  is  a  drop  in  interest  when 
the  singers  take  hold  and  a  distinct  effort  made  to 
revive  it  when  the  musical  numbers  are  concluded. 
There  is  also  a  lack  of  delicacy  in  which  the  en- 
sembles are  treated.  There  is  too  much  slapdash 
in  the  place  of  finesse,  but  all  work  with  vigorous 
abandon  and  there  are  few  moments  in  which  the 
action  really  drags.  Gustave  Kerker's  score  has 
the  true  rhythmical  quality.  It  is  well  orchestrated 
and  several  of  the  numbers  are  destined  to  popu- 
larity. Mr.  Wise  plays  Singleton  Seabright,  who, 


HE  important  place  attained  by  the  country  club  in 

our  social  life  has  resulted  in  making  the  representative  American 
organizations  of  this  character  the  logical  centers  of  fashion  in  all 
that  pertains  to  social  usage. 

The  location  of  the  country  club  makes  this  particularly  true  of  ve- 
hicles, which,  so  necessary  for  practical  use,  likewise  render  added  service  and 
satisfaction  as  they  reflect  the  taste  of  their  owner  and  his  knowledge  of  what 
is  correct. 

It  is  significant  that  Studebaker  vehicles  predominate  to  so  great  an  extent  at 
every  social  gathering  of  note. 

The  Studebaker  policy  is  directly  responsible  for  this,  producing  only  abso- 
lutely authentic  types  for  different  purposes 
and  invariably  adhering  to  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  elegance  in  equipment  and  finish. 
In  the  one  shown,  fidelity  to  this  policy  in  de- 
sign and  workmanship  makes  it  exactly  the 
vehicle  for  its  intended  use.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  fine  Studebaker  harness  and  acces- 
sories carried  in  stock  at  all  Studebaker  reposi- 
tories for  complete  stable  equipment. 


Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— Studebaker  Bros. 

Co.  of  New  York,  Broadway  and  48th 

Street,  36  Warren  Street. 
CHICAGO,    ILL.  — Studebaker   Bros. 

Mfg.  Co.,  378  to  388  Wabash  Avenue. 
KANSAS    CITY,    MO.  -  Studebaker 

Bros.    Mfg.    Co,,   13th    and    Hickory 

Streets. 


REPOSITORIES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  -  Stude- 
baker Bros.  Co.  of  California,  Market 
and  lltth  Streets. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  — Studebaker 
Bros.  Co.,  Northwest,  33(1  to  336  East 
Morrison  Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH.-Studebaker  Bros. 
Co.,  Northwest,  31)8  1st  Avenue. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH-Stude- 
baker  Bros.  Co.  of  Utah,  157  and  159 
State  Street. 

DENVER,  COLO.-Studebaker  Bros. 
Mfg.  Co.,  15th  and  Blake  Streets. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS— Studebaker  Bros. 
Mfg.  Co..  317  and  319  Elm  Street. 
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Do  You  Know 

Who  will  be  the  next  American 
Cardinal? 

"The  Next  American  Cardinal,"  in  the  October  BROADWAY  MAGAZINE,  sets  forth 
clearly  who  he  will  most  likely  be,  and  why,  and  gives  an  intimate  sketch  of  this  prominent 
American  figure. 

Why  we  need  a  greater  Navy? 

"Needed  A  Greater  American  Navy,"  in  the  October  BROADWAY  MAGAZINE,  is  one  of 
the  most  authoritative  articles  on  the  American  Navy  which  has  ever  been  published.  Read 
Admiral  Coghlan's  letter  with  regard  to  it  in  BROADWAY'S  editorial  pages.  The  photo- 
graphs for  this  article  are  the  best  Navy  pictures  of  the  year. 

Why  Gamblers  always  lose? 

"The  Game  and  the  Gambler,"  in  the  October  BROADWAY  MAGAZINE,  shows  the 
inside  workings  of  the  big  gambling  houses  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  points  out  the 
.unvarying  crookedness  of  their  operations!  ar>d  shows  why  nobody  can  win.  This  is  a 
valuable  article  for  every  right-thinking  citizen. 

Which  great  city  has  the  world's  best 
"Rapid  Transit?' 

"Rapid  Transit  in  Great  Cities,"  in  the  October  BROADWAY  MAGAZINE,  tells  with 
authority  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  world's  great  cities  in  solving  this  vital  problem, 
and  is  illustrated  with  new  photographs. 


Do  You  Like 


Articles   about   Beautiful  Women  —  Art  Articles — 
Stage  Articles — Magnificent  Pictures— Rich  Humor? 

"Beautiful  Women  in  the  South,"  "The  New  National  Art  Club,"  "Famous 
Pictures  of  Courtship,"  "Is  the  American  Actor  a  Bad  Actor?"  a  multitude  of  rich  illustra- 
tions, fine  humor,  paragraphs  about  prominent  people  with  many  portraits,  an  article  on 
"Work  and  Play  in  the  Ghetto,"  Nine  Short  Stories  and  clever  verse  make  this  a  star 
number  of  a  magazine  that  has  already  won  unrivaled  place  for  fascinating  originality. 


Read 

The  New 


MAGAZINE 


For 
October 


15c.  a  Copy— All  News-Stands— $1.50  a  Year 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  it,  send  us  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  copy  free. 


THE   THEATRE   MAGAZINE    BOUND 

Complete  Year,  1906,  $5.00  a.  Copy 


A  handsome  volume  of  over  400  pages,  containing  the  12  numbers 
issued  during  1906  and  beautifully  bound  in  attractive  green  cloth. 

A  Book  for  Your 
Parlor-Table 

12  colored  plates,  1,500  engravings.  Notable  articles:  portraits  of 
actors  and  actresses,  and  scenes  from  all  the  plays  produced  during 
1906. 

The  Handsomest 
Magazine  Published 

The  most  sumptuously  illustrated,  the  most  splendidly  printed,  full 
of  anecdotes,  reminiscences,  and  stories  of  stage-life. 

In  Uniform  binding  with  the  above  volume  is  the  complete 
Year  of  TKe  Theatre  for  19OI         .       .         Price.  $25.00 


19O2    - 
1903 
1904    - 
1905 


18. GO 
15.00 
10.0O 
6.00 


^P  The  magnificent  colored  covers  which  appear  on  each  issue 

are  all  bound  in  the  Yearly  Volume 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

26  WEST  THIRTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


[fie  Hmeiicaq  ScHool  of  Plajwrltlnj 


By  Hail 


SEVENTH  YEAR  HonthJy  Payments 


The  advertising  of  this  School  has  been  practically  con- 
fined, from  its  inception,  to  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  and 
the  Dramatic  Mirror.  It  has  not  been  conducted  on  a 
purely  mercenary  basis;  its  fundamental  principle  has 
been  to  teach  and  to  teach  thoroughly.  It  has  succeeded 
from  no  outside  influence,  but  from  within,  from  its 
students  who  communicate  their  knowledge  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  system  pursued  here  to  others.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

Many  of  you  have  been  reading  this  advertisement  all 
this  time,  believing  that  this  School  is  merely  a  commer- 
cial venture  and  has  nothing  new  to  offer.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  Playwriting  is  not  an  art,  and 
that  plays  are  written  only  by  those  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  God  to  write  plays,  He  having  given  them  the 
"Instinct";  in  other  words,  that  Playwriting  is  not  an 
art  and  does  not  have  to  be  learned,  SEND  FOR  A 
CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  the  art  of  Playwriting  can  be 
fully  learned  from  the  few  books  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the  text- 
book required  by  an  electrician,  a  chemist,  or  what  not, 
is  about  a  foot  thick.  You  may  discover  that  this  School, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  time,  may  furnish  you  the  com- 
plete text-book,  in  the  sheets,  that  you  need,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  published 
fifteen  years  ago.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

Has  the  School  had  successful  students?  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  prejudices,  they  are  not  honest  prejudices 
until  after  you  investigate.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

We  will  read  and  analyze  all  your  plays  or  "plays," 
if  you  become  a  student.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  been  writing  plays  or  "plays"  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  believe  that  your  failure  to  get  them 
accepted  is  because  "managers  don't  read  plays,"  and  if 
you  still  feel  so  gifted  that  you  are  sure  that  nobody 
could  possibly  teach  you  anything — DON'T  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

IN  ORDER  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  SATISFYING  YOURSELF  as  to  the  authority,  effi- 
ciency and  sincerity  of  the  School,  we  will,  on  your  re- 
mittance of  $1 0.00,  send  you  the  first  month  of  the 
Course,  in  its  regular  order,  from  week  to  week;  if  at 
the  end  of  the  month  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  will  RE- 
FUND THE  MONEY  on  the  return  of  the  sheets;  i 
you  are  satisfied  you  will  retain  these  sheets,  make  your 
payment  for  the  second  month  and  continue. 

Circular.     Address: 

W.  T.  PRICE,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  City 

("The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  by  W.   T.  Price,   $1.50. 

Brentano's  or  as  above.) 


Be  an  Actor 
orAclress 


NO  PROFESSION    SO   FASCINATING 
AND   PROFITABLE 

I  teach  you  thoroughly  by  mail,  so  you  will  be  qualified  to  go  at  once  on 
the  stage.  My  course  is  complete  and  embraces  every  branch  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  become  a  successfu  1  actor.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  on  the 
American  stage  have  taken  my  course  Send  tor  my  FREE  beautifully 
Illustrated  book  which  explains  thoroughly  my  method,  also  pictures, 
scenes  of  plays,  actors,  and  actresses,  who  have  become  efficient  through  my 
training— mailed  FREE.  Address 

The  Henry  Dickson  School  of  Acting  310  Auditorium,  Chicago 


PLAYS 


Large  List  of  New  Profes- 
sional and  Amateur  Plays, 
Vaudeville  Sketches, 
Stage  Monologues,  New 
Minstrel  Material,  Jokes, 
Hand-Books, Operettas, Musical  Pieces, Special  Entertain- 
ments, Recitations,  Dialogues,  Speakers,  Tableaux,  Games, 
Drills,Wigs,Beards,GreasePaintsandOtherMake-upGoods. 
Cataloge  Free.  T.  S.  DENISON,  Pub.,  Depi.33,  Chicago. 

MUSICAL  HANDBOOK  FREE 

Write  us  what  musical  instrument  you  are  inter- 

«fted  in  and  we  will  tend  you  a  copy.  Contain*  illuitr&tiooi, 
descriptions  and  the  lowed  prices  on  26,000  instruments 
and  lupplieiof  artistic  maiical  quality,  Alio  much  valu- 
»bleiniormatJon,Our  name  for  44year«  hai been  thestandaid 

PIANOS,  VIOLINS,  MANDOLINS, 

Bftnd  Instrument*, Talking  Maehlne«.et«.  Every- 
thing known  in  music  is  sold  by  us.  Write  today. 
I  VnU  &  UCAI  V  World's  Largest  MuiicHouM 

LIUH06  nCALI,  33  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


THE   EMPIRE  STATE   ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 

190  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  4635  Beekman 


YOU  EXERCISE  YOUR  OWN  MIND  WHEN  YOU 
ASK  FOR  AN  ADVERTISED  ARTICLE 

Therefore,  insist  on  getting  what  you  ask  for 
when  making  a  purchase.  The  dealer  who  sub- 
stitutes relies  on  his  ability  to  make  you  change 
your  mind.  He  will  give  you  what  you  ask 
for  if  you  refuse  a  substitute.  Substitute  articles 
pay  him  a  larger  profit.  That's  why  he  tries 
to  change  your  mind.  When  your  mind  is 
made  up,  keep  it  so  by  insisting  on  getting  what 
you  want. 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 
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having  been  robbed  by  his  cashier,  proceeds 
to  run  down  his  man  by  taking  the  defaulter's  own 
name.  A  female  detective  from  Lane's  Agency, 
of  course,  mistakes  him  for  the  real  offender,  and 
out  of  these  premises  grow  the  usual  complica- 
tions for  three  acts  of  cross  purposes.  Truly  Shat- 
tuck,  as  the  detective  who  finally  runs  down  Sea- 
bri.yht  to  the  altar,  acts  with  marked  vivacity, 
while  Georgia  Lawrence,  as  an  assertive  maid, 
masqueraded  as  her  mistress,  is  genuinely  funny. 


MAJESTIC.  "THE  OTHER  HOUSE."  Fan- 
tastic comedy  in  three  acts  by  Harry  and  Edward 
Paulton.  Produced  August  30  with  this  cast : 

Rosalie,  Gertrude  Swiggett;  Lucy  Upton,  Adelaide 
Manola;  Bert  Hardley,  Martin  G.  Brown;  Jabez  Ven- 
namy,  William  Humphreys;  Judy  Hake,  Sarah  McVicker; 
Ula,  Katherine  Florence;  Harrison,  Jack  Dean;  Daniel 
Make.  Richard  Golden;  Wm.  Nicholl,  Edwin  Mordant; 
Mcynch,  John  Hughes;  Fay  Lofty,  Ruth  Allen;  Deffner, 
William  Lawrence. 

Ill  "The  Other  House"  the  authors  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  an  admirable  role  for  Richard 
Golden.  It  is  that  of  a  Yankee  inventor  who  in  a 
moment  of  despair  in  the  face  of  poverty  signs 
away  his  talents  to  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  under 
the  supposition  that  the  latter  is  the  devil  whom  he 
has  just  invoked.  The  misunderstanding  in  the 
simple,  churchly  inventor's  mind  leads  to  several 
amusing  situations.  The  role  is  admirably  vital- 
ized into  a  quaint,  lovable,  humorous  original  per- 
sonality, simple  and  credulous,  yet  touchingly 
beautiful.  A  more  subtle  study  of  the  typical  high- 
minded  Yankee  the  stage  has  not  known  in  many 
seasons.  As  »  character  creation  it  is  replete 
with  light  and  shade.  The  play  itself  contains 
nothing  else  worthy  of  note  outside  this  solitary 
dominating  personality  in  which  pathos  and  humor 
are  so  cleverly  blended^  It  is  the  necessary,  con- 
ventional frame  for  a  striking  portrait.  The  plot 
is  simple  and  unobtrusive.  The  remaining  charac- 
ters are  mere  shadows  that  flit  in  the  background, 
and  so  throw  into  bold  relief  the  one  vital  human 
being  in  the  little  tragi-farce  of  a  small  New 
England  town.  Without  the  talents  of  a  Golden 
to  make  plausible  the  inventor's  belief  in  a  super- 
natural evil  power,  able  to  assume  human  form  at 
will,  the  comedy  would  resolve  itself  into  sheer 
nonsense.  If  one  is  able  to  overlook  this  absurdity 
and  place  oneself  in  sympathetic  touch  with  super- 
stition for  two  hours,  then  some  measure  of  en- 
joyment may  be  extracted  from  the  whole.  As  a 
play,  it  is  questionable  pabulum,  being  neither 
fish",  flesh  nor  fowl.  Character  dominates  plot, 
and  the  latter  remains  a  hazy  background.  Mr. 
Golden  is  supported  by  an  excellent  company,  in- 
cluding Katherine  Florence  and  William  Hum- 
phreys. A  comedy  part,  that  of  a  young  house- 
hold" servant  named  Rosalie,  bristling  with  silly 
lines  and  sillier  business,  and  totally  unneces- 
sary to  the  action,  might  be  omitted  with  profit. 


GARRICK.  "WHEN  KNIGHTS  WERE  BOLD." 
Farce  in  three  acts  by  Charles  Marlow.  Produced 
August  20  with  this  cast : 

Sir  Guy  de  Vere,  Francis  Wilson;  Isaac  Isaacson, 
George  Irving;  Hon.  Charles  Widdecomhe,  Augustin 
Duncan;  Rev.  Peter  Pottleberry,  D.D.,  Clarence  Handy- 
sides;  Sir  Brian  Ballymote,  Campbell  Gollan;  Wittle, 
Victor  Benoit;  Barker,  Joseph  Allen;  Lady  Rowena 
Eggington,  Pauline  Frederick;  Lady  Millicent  Egginton, 
Edna  Bruns;  Lady  Marjorie  Eggington,  Ruth  Barry; 
Miss  Isaacson,  Margaret  Gordon;  Kate  Pottleberry, 
Adelaide  Wilson;  Hon.  Mrs.  Waldegrave,  Florence 
Edney;  Alice  Barker,  Elsa  Garret. 

No  matter  what  his  vehicle  may  be,  Francis 
Wilson  is  always  irresistibly  funny.  This  come- 
dian's gift  for  provoking  honest  laughter  would 
make  the  fortune  of  any  manager  and  playwright. 
From  this  viewpoint  his  value  is  incalculable,  for 
people  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  play.  They  go  to  see  Wilson — - 
that's  all.  "When  Knights  Were  Bold"  does  not 
afford  the  actor  as  good  opportunities  for  clever 
fooling  as  other  pieces  he  has  appeared  in,  but  it 
answers  the  purpose.  Reminiscent  in  its  idea  and 
treatment  of  one  of.  last  season's  successes,  "The 
Road  to  Yesterday,"  it  is  full  of  the  tricks  and 
comic  situations  that  Mr.  Wilson  knows  how  to 
play  to  perfection.  Sir  Guy  de  Vere,  an  up-to- 
date  little  English  bounder  whose  tastes  run  to 
card-playing  and  horse-racing  rather  than  to  ad- 
miring the  chivalrous  exploits  of  his  doughty 
ancestors,  is  pestered  by  his  friends,  who  are  con- 
stantly dinning  into  his  ears  his  family's  proud 
past.  Sir  Guy  does  not  care  a  rap  about  his  an- 
cestors, and  his  lack  of  family  pride  disgusts  Lady 
Rowena,  a  romantically  inclined  young  woman 
who  is  betrothed  to  him.  Incidentally,  Lady  Ro- 
wena is  run  after  for  her  money  by  Sir  Brian 
Ballymote,  a  titled  adventurer.  Sir  Guy  gets  his 
feet  wet  and  is  put  to  bed,  when  he  dreams  he  is 
actually  living  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  proto- 
types of  the  people  he  knew  in  modern  life  all  ap- 
pear and  no  end  of  droll  complications  arise  out 
of  this  fanciful  idea.  Lady  Rowena,  a  blood- 
thirsty maiden,  urges  him  to  fight  a  mortal  duel 
with  Sir  Brian,  and  this  combat  in  armor  is  one 
of  the  funniest  scenes  in  the  piece,  which  is  played 
with  spirit  throughout  and  furnishes  capital  enter- 
tainment. 


PALL  MALL 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 


Atyour  duo  -  -  or  wherever 
particular  smokers  congregate 


Ajhillirujin  London 
A  viuarter  Here 


Oliver  Leads  the  Listi 

The  Ticker  of  Public  Opinion  Proves  the 
Oliver  Typewriter  a  Gilt-Edge  Investment 

Pays  Big  Dividends  in  Satisfactory  Service 

Public  Opinion  is  the  "Tape  and  Ticker"  that  tells  the  story  of  the 

Oliver  Typewriter's  lead  over  all  other  writing  machines. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  Oliver  in  popular  favor  is  shown  by  the  tremendous 

volume  of  sales  and  the  ever-increasing  demand. 

Investors  in  Oliver  Typewriters 
all  over  the  world  are  receiving 
enormous  dividends. 
These  dividends  are  paid  in  the 
form  of  splendid  service,  which  is 
just  as  good  as  gold. 
Buy  Olivers!  Buy  Olivers!  Buy 
Olivers!  That's  the  cry  of  men 
who  are  posted  on  the  'inside" 
facts  of  the  typewriter  situation. 
There's  absolutely  no  speculation 
in  buying  Oliver  Typewriters. 
The  Oliver  is  worth  over  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  — 

never"passes"  a  dividend,  never  suffers  a"slump"and  always  leads  the  list. 

Shrewd,  far-sighted  men— the  Bulls  and  Bears  of  Business — are  equip- 
ping their  offices  with  Oliver  Typewriters  exclusively— 
Because — 


QUIVER 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

has  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent  every  day  in  the  week  and  from  one 

year's  end  to  the  other. 

It's  as  simple  as  A  B  C,  and  complete  from  A  to  Z. 

It  meets  the  need  for  rapid  work,  with  speed  to  spare. 

It  fits  into  any  business  groove  as  though  it  were  built  to  order. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  original  in  design,  perfect  in  construction,  brilliant 

in  performance. 

It  has  overturned  all  typewriter  traditions  and  precedents— broken  all  records 

in  the  typewriter  world— set  up  a  new  standard  of  results. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  OLIVER  ! 

n    1         »          ,      ii7       .    J      We  are  enlarging  our  Sales  Organization  to 

OaleS  AgentS    W  aniea.    ta].e  care  0£  the  heavy  increase  in  business. 

Unusual  inducements  offered  to  young  men  of  satisfactory  qualifications.     We 

invite  correspondence. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company,  21  Oliver  Typewriter  Building.  Chicago 


Theatrical  Costumes 

Sittlallj  asa«tsd  tor  STOCK  COMPANY  USB 
:     "  s     On  ESJJ  Kntlnf  Tsims     t     :     : 


VAN  HORN  &  SON, 


121     N.    9th    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


FRITZ  SHOULTZ  ©.  CO. 

Fancy  and  Theatrical  Cojtumij 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  In  the  U.  S.  W« 
carry  a  full  assortment  of  costumes  for  stock  plays  and 
comic  operas  and  can  supply  theatrical  and  amateur 
costumes  on  short  notice. 


262  W abash  Avenue 


Chicago.  III. 
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THESE  *8£o  OPERA  GLASSES 
AND  $6:22  CASH  ARE  YOURS 


For  2O  Subscriptions  you  can  win  these   S.S.OO 
Opera  Glasses  and   $6.OO  Cash 


FOR  THE  TRYING 


Every 

Subscription 
Means    a    Prize 
and  a  Cash 
Commission 

The 

METROPOLITAN 

MAGAZINE 

wants 

Wide-Awake 

Representatives 


Your  Cash  Commissions 
and  the  value  of  your 
Prizes  are  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  Sub- 
scriptions which  you 
obtain 


Pianos,  Automobiles,  Gasoline  Launches,  Boats,  Cameras,  Canoes,  Kodaks, 
Typewriters,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  Bicycles,  Trip  to  Japan,  Trip  to  Europe,  Three 
Weeks'  Vacation  at  the  Greatest  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  World.  These  are  some  of 
the  prizes  to  be  given  away  this  season. 

Not  only  is  this  one  of  the  greatest  Subscription  Campaigns  ever  launched, 
but  it  also  offers  the  richest  harvest  for  Solicitors  of  Subscriptions,  for  the  value 
of  the  prizes  and  the  amount  of  the  commissions  are  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
campaign  we  are  waging. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  is  launching  the  greatest  Subscription 
Campaign  ever  inaugurated  in  the  history  of  the  publishing  business.  We  are  offer- 
ing a  wonderful  series  of  valuable  prizes  and  liberal  commissions  this  season  to 
representatives  who  secure  subscriptions  for  the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 


THE  PRIZES  ARE  NOT  COMPETITIVE 

Address  the  METROPOLITAN    MAGAZINE 

DEPT.  T.   3  WEST  29th  STREET 
NEW     YORK 


Mothers! 


Mrs.  Winsfow's  Soothing  Syrup 

dai  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MII<- 
LIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 

ALLAYS  ail  PAIN  ;  CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and 

is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  »ure 
and  ask  for  "Mrs.  Winslow'a  Soothing  Syrup," 
and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cts.  a  bottle. 


PROGRAM   CLOCKS 

for  automatically  ringing  bells  at  stated  intervals  are  a  great 
modern  convenience.  By  their  use  any  number  of  bells  in 
any  number  of  different  rooms  may  be  runp  at  any  time* 
desired  during  the  day.  Prentiss  60  day  clocks  are  the  only 
Ob  day  clocks  manufactured  in  the  world. 

AlsoElectric,  Synchronised,  Watchman's  and  Frying' 
pan  Clocks. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  637 


fflf  PRHTISS  ClOCK  INPROVEWIII CO., DciL 62,  92Chinb«sSL,II.Y.City 


X.  BAZIN'S 
DEPILATORY    POWDER. 

Guaranteed  to  remove  superflu- 
ous hair  from  tKe  face,  neck  and 
arms.  A  reliable  and  absolutely 
safe  way  to  effect  a  cure. 

At  all  stores  or  by  mail,  postage 
prepaid,  in  sealed  packages  free 
trom  advertising  matter,  SOc. 

SE~D  FOR  OUR  LITTLE  PAMPHLET, 

For  aeauty'j  Salt?." 
HALL  &  RVCKEL 

215  Washington  St.,  New  York 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SOZODONT 


BIOGRAPHY    OF   MAUDE   ADAMS 

I  vol.  8vo  size.  Beautifully  bound  in  superior 
quality  silk  cloth,  charmingly  illustrated  with  24 
reproductions  of  photographs.  SENT  FREE  with 
one  year's  subscription  to  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE.  Write  for  particulars. 


Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm, 

A  liquid  preparation  for  face,  neck,  arms  and  hands.  Makes  the  skin  like  you  want  it.  Does  it  in  a  mo- 
ment. Not  sticky  or  greasy.  It's  harmless,  clean,  refreshing.  Can't  be  detected.  Use  it  morning,  noon 
and  night, Winter,  Spnng,  Summer,  Fall.  Sample  FREE.  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.  60  S.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WEST  END.  Season  of  grand  opera  in  Eng- 
lish under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Van  den  Berg. 
Opened  August  31  with  Flotow's  "MARTHA," 
with  this  cast: 


Lady  Harriet   Durham,    Pauline   Perry,   Almeda  Norton; 
Cancy,    Jennie    Linden;     Sir    Tristram    Mickleford.    Louis 


A  new  regime  has  been  inaugurated  at  the 
West  End  Theatre.  This  comfortable  little  play- 
house, sometime  the  home  of  melodrama,  again 
the  stage  for  burlesque,  has  been  converted  into 
an  opera  house,  and  announces  among  its  produc- 
tions works  ranging  from  "Erminie"  and  "Robin 
Hood"  to  "Tannhauser"  and  "Lucia  di  Lammer- 
mpor."  Whether  an  audience  accustomed  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  thrillers  or  hungering  for  the 
jokes  of  "The  Rays"  will  sit  contently  through 
the  presentation  of  "Lohengrin,"  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  opening  night,  if  one  may  judge  any- 
thing by  that  uncertain  period,  would  argue  a 
prosperous  season,  for  the  crowded  house  was 
most  hearty  in  appreciation  of  Flotow's  opera 
"Martha,"  presented  to  them  for  the  first  time  in 
English.  Good  music  is  always  good  music,  and 
does  not  require  a  Broadway  audience  to  recog- 
nize its  merits.  This,  with  an  average  of  fair 
voices  and  attractive  staging,  may  bring  the  more 
serious  works  into  popular  favor.  As  yet  the 
choruses  are  not  in  harmony  and  there  is  a  de- 
plorable "playing  to  the  gallery,"  by  introducing 
burlesque  situations  into  quiet  moments.  Miss 
Pauline  Perry  has  an  unusually  sweet  voice  and 
a  dignity  and  reserve  in  acting  that  could  well  be 
followed  by  other  members  of  the  company. 
Later  productions  have  been  "Rigoletto"  and  "II 
Trovatore."  The  experiment  of  giving  the  best 
operas  in  English  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


BROADWAY.  "THE  ROGERS  BROTHERS  IN 
PANAMA."  Musical  play.  Book  by  Messrs.  Syl- 
vester Maguire  and  Aaron  Hoffman ;  score  by 
Mr.  Max  Hoffman ;  lyrics  by  Mr.  Edward 
Madden. 

The  appearance  of  the  dialect  German  co- 
medians in  a  new  offering  usually  reveals  merely 
a  change  of  locale  and  a  new  setting  as  a  basis 
on  which  to  build  inconsequential  wit  and  harm- 
less horseplay.  The  Rogers  Brothers  are  invari- 
ably just  themselves  in  whatever  clime.  Panama 
seems  to  afford  them  ample  opportunity  for  hu- 
mor, though  at  times  somewhat  strained.  Still 
they  continue  to  meet  with  undoubted  favor,  and 
every  sally  is  greeted  with  shrieks  of  merriment, 
more  genuine  and  spontaneous  than  the  wit  itself. 
It  is  irrelevant,  then,  to  carp.  Panama  gives 
them  opportunity  as  well  for  a  bewitching  setting, 
which  the  producers  have  taken  advantage  of. 
Both  scenery  and  costumes  are  artistically  ade- 
quate. While  it  is  historically  doubtful  whether 
a  bull  fight  ever  actually  occurred  on  the  famous 
isthmus,  nevertheless  by  dramatic  license  a  bull 
fighting  scene  is  introduced,  with  the  comedians 
as  matadores.  It  is  a  moment  of  original  fun- 
making  which  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  simple 
minds.  The  scene  is  good,  and  might  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  little  thought  be  developed  into  a 
truly  humorous  situation.  While  the  attempt  to 
seize  or  analyze  the  plot  in  which  the  funmaking 
hinges  leaves  one  only  amazed  and  bewildered, 
the  lyrics  on  the  other'  hand  have  merit,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  music  is  above  the  average. 
There  are  several  conspicuously  good  numbers 
with  the  warmth  and  seductive  swing  of  sunlit 
lands  within  their  measures.  The  comedians  are 
ably  supported  by  a  good  cast.  The  Hengler 
Sisters  lend  atmosphere  by  neatly  executed  Span- 
ish dances.  Miss  Marion  Stanley,  pleasing  both 
in  voice  and  personality,  lends  a  note  of  charming 
dignity  to  the  performance.  Alfred  Hickman 
also  succeeds  in  suggesting  sanity  and  poise  in  the 
midst  of  a  hurricane  of  irrational  but  successful 
nonsense. 


GREAT    BEAR    SPRING   WATER. 
"  Its  Purity  lias  made  It  famous." 

Ahead  of  All   Competitors 

DETROIT,  Mich.,  September  I,  1907. 
To  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  typograph- 
ical, pictorial  and  editorial  excellence  of  your  pub- 
lication. It  is  so  far  ahead  of  anything  else  de- 
voted to  the  stage,  and  its  editorial  conduct  is  so 
consistently  in  the  direction  of  uplifting  the  stage 
and  inspiring  better  dramatic  standards,  that 
everyone  interested  in  such  matters  should  be  a 
reader  and  loyal  supporter.  Being  a  life-long 
newspaper  man,  I  know  the  value  and  stimulating 
effect  of  a  sincere  word  of  praise  when  one  is 
making  a  conscientious  effort  to  do  good,  effective 
work  along  any  line.  More  power  to  you  and 
your  peerless  publication. 

Fraternally  yours, 

BYRON  B.  SCHERMERHORN. 


RIVERSIDE    PRESS,    NEW    YORK 


COPYRIGHT,    1907,    BY    THE    THEATRE     MAGAZINE    CO. 
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CO.,  173   Broadwaiy,  NewYork 


BOSTON          —         CHICAGO  —  SAN      FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL. 


We  btff  to  introUnce  our  aUtoante  agcnta  —  tljt 


"  of  Waterman's  !JUeal  fountain  JJcn  —  a  proJtutum  of  international  cucrrcc. 
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The  Great  Arrow  Six-Cylinder 

THE  Great  Arrow  Six-Cylinder  Car  is  not  theory.  It  is  fact.  A  single 
experience  in  a  six-cylinder  Great  Arrow  will  prove  that  vibration 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  comfort,  this  added  touch  of 
luxury  to  a  car  already  most  efficient  in  construction,  makes  the  1908 
Great  Arrow  six-cylinder  the  ideal  car  for  the  man  who  wants  every- 
thing. The  best  mechanical  description  ever  written  will  not  be  so 
convincing  to  you  as  a  single  hour's  demonstration. 


Here  are  the  1908  touring  cars: 

4-cylinder  Great  Arrow  40  H.  P.  Price  $5,000 
6-cylinder  Great  Arrow  40  H.  P.  Price  $5,500 
6-cylinder  Great  Arrow  60  H.  P.  Price  $6,500 


The  George  N.  Pierce  Co. 


Members  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PIERCE  DEALERS 


J.  W.  Maguire  Co. 745  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harrolds  Motor  Car  Co 233  W.  54th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  Paulman  &  Co 1430  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Banker   Brothers  Co Baum  &  Beatty   Sts..  Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Fou-Hughes   Motor  Car  Co 201    N.   Broad  St.,   Philadelphia)   Pa. 

Ellis  Motor  Car  Co 222  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bush  &  Shields 953  South  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mobile  Carriage  Co.,  Golden  Gate  Ave.  and  Gough  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Broadway  Auto  Co.,  Inc.,        Broadway  &  Madison   Sts.,  Seattle,   Wash. 

Tom   Botterill 1643   California   St.,    Denver,   Colo. 

K.  A.   Xickerson  Co 642  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Pence  Automobile   Co.,    717   Hennepin   Ave.,    Minneapolis,   Minn. 

J.   P.   Schneider 1S7  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Metropolitan    Motor   Car   Co.,      1841    Euclid    Ave.,    N.    E.,   Cleveland,    O. 

Zorn-Strauss  Co 518  Third  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Western   Automobile  Co.,  .  .   4701   Washington  Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Palace  Auto  Co 1408  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


'I, 


Southern    Auto   Co.,  .  . .  Mt.    Royal  and  Maryland  Aves.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

Central  Auto  Station  Co 92  Kenne  Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

E.  R.  Clnrk  Auto  Co 117  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The    Miner   Garage    Co., High   and   Allyn    Sts.,    Hartford,   Conn. 

Wilson  &   Co ..117   Craig  St.,   West,   Montreal,  Canada 

Wilson   &   Co 142    Hank   St.,   Ottawa,   Canada 

Automobile  &   Supply  Co.,   Ltd.,  ....  22    Temperance   St.,    Toronto,    Ont. 

Hibbard  Automobile  Co 187   Wisconsin    St..   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

U.  S.  Automobile  Co 21   Plymouth  Ave.,  Rochester,  N*.  Y. 

Utica   Motor  Car  Co t'tica,  X.   Y. 

Troy  Automobile  Exchange 22   Fourth  St.,  Troy,  X.  Y. 

Standard  Motor   Car  Co Scranton,  Pa. 

A.    E.    Lambert Titusville.   Pa. 

Texas  Automobile  Co 614   Milam   St.,  Houston,  Texas 

Tom  Botterill 62  West  3d  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Corey  &  Wallace   Motor  Car  Co Portland.  Ore. 

N.   S.  Goodsill.Care  American   Express  Co.,  11   Rue  Scribe,  Paris,   France 
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TShe  Bes 


Often  imitated  but  never  equalled — the  leading  Bitters  since  1846. 
Now  the  favorite  and  most  universally  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Alone  as  a  tonic  and  bracer  it  is  unrivalled  and  at  all  times 
especially  refreshing.  Gives  relish  for  food,  even  to  the  dyspeptic. 

Enjoyable  as  a  Cocktail  and  Better  for  You 

A  healthful  habit  is  a  pony  of  "  Underberg  "  before  and  after  meals. 

Over  6,OOO,OOO  bottles  imported  to  the  United  States 
At  all  Hotels,  Ctitbs  and  Restaurants,  or  by  the  bottle  at  Wine  Merchants  and  Grocers. 

Askfor   UNDERBERG.     Booklet/ree. 

Bottled  only  by  H.  Underberg  Albreoht,  Rheliiberg,  Germany 
tUYTIES  B  KOTHER.S,  204  William  St..  New  York.  Sole  Agents 


A  New  jft<wse*%«fea  Book 


FREE 


Country  Homes 
and  Gardens  of 
Moderate  Cost 

SEHD  MO  MOHEY; 
Sign  and  Mail  Cou- 
pon at  lower  corner. 

Wbette  you  are  going  to  buy, 
build  or  improve  a  bouse— IT  are 
interested  in  beautiful  bomes  — 
you  want  tbis  booL 

Country  Homes  and  Gardens 
of  Moderate  Cost 

Is  not  a  collection  of  stock 

plans,  but  recent  designs  by  the  best  architects  and 
actual  photographs  of  the  houses  after  they  were 
built  and  furnished.  It  contains  illustrated  chapters 
by  authoritative  writers  on  the  whole  subject  of  home 
building;  choosing  a  Site  and  Style  of  Design,  Build- 
ing Materials,  Fireprooting,  Finish  and  Furnishing, 
Wall  Decoration,  Planting  and  Gardens.  200  |»lailS 
and  illustrations  of  houses  costing  $80046000, 
designed  by  the  foremost  architects,  with  practical 
notes  descriptive  of  each  picture.  An  inexhaustible 
source  of  ideas.  This  valuable  book  was  made  ex- 
clusively for  subscribers  to  "House  and  Garden" 
and  can  be  obtained  only  by  accepting  this  offer. 

SPECIAL    OFFER 


WE  SEND  THIS  BOOK 
AT  NO  COST  TO  YOU 
together  with  current  copy 
of  "  House  and  Garden  "  for 
examination.  If  you  do  not 
want  them,  return  the  book 
within  5  days  at  our  ex- 
pense. If  you  like  "  House 
and  Garden  "  simply  send 
us  $3.00  for  a  full  year's 
subscription,  and  we  will 
present  you  "Country 
Homes  of  Moderate  Cost," 

ABSOLUTELY    FREE 


THE    MAGAZINE 
250.  a  month,  $3.00  a 
rear.     Size  9^   x  1 
nches.     yz  pages. 


is   conceded    to  be  the 
best  illustrated  and  best 
printed  magazine  in  America,  brimful  of   practical 
ideas  for  the  home  lover.    Beautiful  photographic 
reproductions  and  interesting  articles  on  attrac- 
tive houses,  gardens  and  artistic  interior  dec- 
orations; the  care  of  horses,  dogs,  poultry, 
other  domestic  animals  and  pets;  in  fact 
every    subject    of    importance   to   the 
home,  inside  and  out.    "House  and 
Garden"  shows  how  to  make  one 
dollar  do  the  work  of  two  and 
will  earn  its  subscription  price 
many  times  over. 

25c.  a  copy— $3.00  a  year. 


THE 

IONN  C.  WINSION  Co. 

Publishers 

Philadelphia 
Pa. 


TO  A  GREAT  MANY  PEOPLE  through- 
out the  world,  the  manufactured 
products  of  New  Britain  are  synon- 
ymous with  high  quality  and  general 
excellence;  Corbin  Motor  Cars  are 
built  on  lines  to  widen  the  influence 
of  this  well  earned  reputation;  they 
are  manufactured  by  one  of  the 
constituent  companies  comprising 
the  allied  Corbin  industries  and 
being  the  product  of  a  Corbin  insti- 
tution, must  necessarily  be  of  the 
same  representative  quality. 

They  are  backed  by  an  organiza- 
tion with  ample  capital,  over  fifty 
years  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial success,  and  a  broad  busi- 
ness policy  which  inspires  confi- 
dence. 

The  things  which  are  essential  and 
vital  to  the  use  and  life  of  every 
car  are  embodied  in  the  "Full-Jew- 
eled" Corbin  and  its  successful 
record  has  firmly  established  it  in 
the  public  regard  as  reliable,  dur- 
able and  efficient  in  every  respect. 

24  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $2500 
24  H.  P.  Runabout,  $2400 


CORBIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
CORPORATION 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

NEW     BRITAIN,     CONNECTICUT 

1888  Broadway,  62d  St.,  New  York 
Motor  Mart,  Boston,  Mass. 


CREME 

POUDRE 

SAVON 


SIMON 


With  these  a  woman  can  defy  alike  the  biting  winds  of  winter, 
and  the  scorching  rays  of  summer  asit  is  not  only  absolutely  harm- 
less but  also  highly  beneficial.  Recommended  by  many  physicians  in  cases 
of  facial  eruptions,  eczema,  etc.  Easy  to  apply  on  arising  and  retiring 
and  far  reaching  in  its  results.  Send  10  cents  for  3  liberal  samples. 
MAISON  J.  SIMON  &  CIE.,  206  Merchants  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


New   Plays    in    London 


Back  to  the  simple  life!  This  has  formed  the 
theme  for  many  plays  and  novels,  and  Mr.  Henry 
V.  Esmond  has-  used  it  as  the  leading  motive  in 
his  latest  comedy,  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree, 
Being  the  romantic  story  of  Mary  Hamilton,"  in 
which  Miss  Maxine  Elliott  opened  her  London 


MAXINE    ELLIOTT    IX    "UNDER    THE    GREEN- 
WOOD  TREE" 


season  September  12  at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  Mary 
Hamilton,  orphan  and  many  times  millionaire, 
is  so  weary  of  the  appeals  for  money,  indiscrimi- 
nate offers  of  marriage,  and  general  flattery  of 
which  her  great  wealth  is  the  incentive,  that  she 
determines  to  escape  temporarily  from  her  social 
world.  She  purchases  from  its  gypsy  owners  a 
van,  and  thither  to  the  New  Forest,  where  its 
former  occupants  abandon  it,  repairs  with  her 
protesting  woman  secretary.  The  simple  life  in- 
cludes, however,  a  motor  car  and  an  indignant 
chauffeur,  the  picture  of  silent  protest,  who  ap- 
pears each  morning  for  orders.  There  are  solid 
silver,  choice  china,  wines  and  other  luxuries. 
It  is  a  preposterous  complication.  Young  Eng- 
lishmen and  justices  of  the  peace  in  real  life  do 
not  madly  entreat  supposed  gypsy  girls  to  marry 
them  within  the  first  half  hour's  acquaintance. 
There  is,  however,  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the 
picturesque  in  the  piece.  The  forest  setting  and 
gypsy  costume  enhance  Miss  Elliott's  beauty,  and 
in  the  dialogue  are  a  number  of  clever  lines. 
The  play  requires  but  little  in  the  way  of  acting 
and  the  star  was  more  than  eaual  to  the  demands. 
Mr.  Charles  Cherry  played  the  role  of  the  sud- 
denly enamored  young  squire. 

The  annual  Drury  Lane  melodrama  which  pre- 
cedes the  Christmas  pantomime  is  an  elaborate 
production  this  year.  "The  Sins  of  Society,"  by 
Cecil  Raleigh  and  Henry  Hamilton,  is  in  no  less 
than  thirteen  scenes,  the  curtain  rising  at  the  un- 
holy hour  of  7.30.  The  plot  of  the  piece  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  misfortunes  and 
downfall  of  Lady  Marion  Beaumont,  played 
by  handsome  Miss  Constance  Collier,  the  em- 
barrassments and  finally  actual  crimes  into  which 
she  is  led  by  her  mad  extravagance  and  especially 
her  passion  for  gambling.  There  are  opportu- 
nities for  some  wonderful  stage  pictures,  and 
skilful  mechanical  effects.  A  cinematograph  is 
employed  to  simulate  a  hasty  row  down  the 
Thames.  A  weir  is  seen,  over  which  a  policeman 
is  hurled  most  realistically,  and  the  scene  at  the 
race  course  of  Longchamps,  including  the  arrival 
of  President  Fallieres,  was  highly  effective.  An 
elaborate  example  of  stage  mechanism  was  the 
departure  and  subsequent  sinking  of  a  troopship. 

Winifred  Emery,  at  the  New  Theatre,  has  a 
new  play  by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  entitled 
"Her  Son,"  a  piece  of  no  especial  originality,  but 
affording  the  star  opportunity  to  wear  some 
stunning  gowns.  A  hit  was  made  by  Master 
Bobby  Andrews,  one  of  the  best  child  actors  ever 
seen  on  the  London  stage.  An  attractive-looking 
boy,  he  is  simple  and  natural,  reads  his  lines  ad- 
mirably and  acts  with  a  technical  skill  that  puts 
many  an  older  player  to  shame. 

At  the  Garrick,  during  the  absence  on  tour 
of  Arthur  Bourchier  and  Violet  Vanbrugh,  a 
comedy  dramatized  from  her  novel,  "Fiander's 
Widow,"  by  Mrs.  Blundell  and  Sydney  Valentine, 
is  being  played.  Mr.  Valentine  has  an  excellent 
role  in  the  elderly  Dorsetshire  farmer,  Isaac 
Sharpe,  and  avails  himself  fully  of  all  his  oppor- 
tunities, giving  a  finished  performance.  E.  L. 
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New,  Modern  Steamships 


Betwe 


New  York  and  New  Orleans 

The  Luxury  of  Ocean  Travel 


Connecting  with 


Sunset  Route 


For  the  Famous 


Winter  Resorts 


Of 


LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Ideal  Route — Water  and  Rail. 
Superior  Service  all  the  Way. 


L.  H.  NUTTING,  G.  P.  A. 


349  Broadway,  New  York 


SEND  FOR  COPY  "A  HUNDRED  GOLDEN  HOURS  AT  SEA.' 


8'     EAMSHIP          .INES 


Ivor^Tone 

( Trade  Mark) 

J fj  O  f*~J  OJT6  is  a  material  of  quality  rather  than 
of  fancy  effect  and  is  appreciated  by  those  whose  tastes  are 
for  the  quiet,  the  rick,  the  delicate. 

While  Ivor-Tone  closely  resembles  Ivory,  all  those  lu/io 
see  it  emphatically  pronounce  it  more  beautiful. 

Ivor-Tone  is  peculiarly  handsome  in  appearance,  possessing  the  most  delicate 
color,  beautiful  grain  and  exquisite  finish. 

When  in  our  store,  do  not  fail  to  enquire  for  Ivor-Tone  and  our  Booklet 
describing  the  different  articles  made  in  Ivor-Tone. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  this  Ivor-Tone  Booklet  on  request. 

We  make  a  feature  of  engraving  monograms  on  Ivor-Tone. 

Lord  &  Taylor 

Sole  Proprietors 

Broadway  and  20 th  St.;  Fifth  Ave.;  iqth  St. 
NEW   YORK 
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THE  YEAR-ROUND  RESORT  OF  AMERICA 


If  a  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps,  why  not 
a  Hotel  by  the  guests  there 
entertained  ?  No  resort  in 
America  has  a  more  distin- 
guished clientele  than 

HOTEL    GHAMBERLIN 

At  Old  Point  Comfort 


— ->  - 


The  Chamberlin  is  conducted 
on  the  European  Plan.  This 
means  thai  you  can  make  your 
expenses  juit  whatever  you  wish. 

RATES 

Rooms,  single,  from  #2.00  per  day. 
Rooms,  double,  from  #3.50  per  day. 
Rooms  with  bath,  from  $4.(K)  per  day. 

Sitting-room,  bed-room  and  bath,  from 
J8.UG  per  day. 

Our  a  la  carte  service  is  very 
reasonable,  and  in  addition  we 
have  the  following  Table 
d'Hote  Service:  Breakfast.  50c 
It  75e;  Imdieoi.  (1.00;  Dinner,  J1.50. 


THE  BATHS  AND  SEA-POOL 


Among  our  patrons  this  year  have  been  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Wilhelm  of  Sweden;  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  de  Abruzzi,  of  Italy; 
General  Kuroki,  and  his  suite;  His  Excellency,  the  German 
Ambassador;  His  Excellency,  the  French  Ambassador;  the 
Japanese  Ambassador;  the  Minister  of  Sweden  and  Mon- 
signor  Francatilli,  the  Papal  Delegate;  Secretary  Taft; 
Secretary  Cortelyou;  General  Fred.  D.  Grant;  Generals 
Funston,  Wood,  Story;  Admirals  Sigsbee,  Evans,  Goodrich, 
Wise,  Emory,  Davis;  Senators  Cannon,  of  Illinois;  Burrows, 
of  Michigan;  Overman,  of  North  Carolina;  Raynor,  of  Mary- 
land; Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York;  Governor  Swanson, 
of  Virginia;  Governor  Warfield,  of  Maryland;  Governor 
Guild,  of  Massachusetts;  Governor  Blanchard,  of  Louisiana; 
Governor  Lea,  of  Delaware ;  Justice  Brewer,  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court;  Judge  Alton  B.  Par- 


of  the  Chamberlin  are  the  finest  in  America.     The      ker;  Mark  Twain ;  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and 
Pool,  40  x  70  feet,  is  of  Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile,  so     thousands  of  others  prominent  in  society,  busi- 
perfectly  ventilated  and  radiant  with  sunlight  that      ness  and  tne  professions, 
you  are  really  bathing  out  of  doors.     Filtered  sea- 
water  is  constantly  flowing  in,  and  the  air  and  water 
are  always  at  an  agreeable  temperature.     A  com- 
petent swimming-master  is  in  attendance. 

THE  HYDROTHERAPEUTIC  DEPARTMENT 

is  complete  in  every  detail;  medical  baths  of  every 
sort — Nauheim  baths,  electric  cabinets,  massage  and 
tonic  baths,  and  Dr.  Baruch's  system.  A  most 
unique  feature  of  our  baths  is  that  we  employ  pure, 
fresh  sea-water  in  many  of  them,  thus  adding  to  the 
medicinal  features  the  very  marked  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  salt  of  the  sea.  These  are  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  Insomnia,  Nervousness, 
Rheumatism,  Gout  and  kindred  disorders.  Our 
resident  physician  is  an  expert  in  hydrotherapy,  and 
all  baths  are  given  by  his  advice  and  under  his 
direction. 

A  special  booklet  on  Baths  and  Bathing  may  be 
had  at  any  of  the  above  offices,  or  address 


Our  booklets,  fully  illustrated,  telling  you  in  detail  all 
about  these  facts,  and  giving  you  full  information  about  this 
most  famous  resort,  are  to  be  had  at  the  offices  of  all  trans- 
portation companies;  also,  at  International  Sleeping  Car 
Co.,  2N1  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  V.;  America's  Hotel  and  Resort 
Kmv.m,  l-'iftb  AvL-nuu  Hotel,  N.  Y.:  Information  Bureau, 
Green's  Hotel,  Atlantic  City;  all  Cook's  Tours  offices;  Ray- 
mond X;  Whitcomb's  offices;  Marster's,2()S  Washington  St., 
Boston;  Hendrickson's,  343  Fulton  St.,  llrooklyn;  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's office,  1333  Penna.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  cor- 
ner Prado  and  Central  Park,  Havana;  Nason-Russel  Co., 
279  Washington  Si..  Boston:  Hector  Viger,  13X  St.  James 
St.,  Montreal,  and  all  newspaper  resort  bureaus;  or,  address 
direct,  Cleo.  F.  Adams,  Mgr.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 


Manager 

Box  21,  Portress  Monroe,  Va. 


An  offering  of  thanksgiving 


BE  THANKFUL  for  the  one  far  famed  standard 
dentifrice  to  which  you  can  safely  pin  your  faith  and  be 
protected  against  quackery  and  wordy  exploitations  of  impos- 
sible preparations  said  to  clean  and  purify  the  teeth  and  mouth 
by  chemical  re-action,  bleaching  processes,  etc.  SOZODONT 
appeals  to  the  genuine  side  of.  the  American  public.  Inasmuch 
as  your  very  health  depends  upon  the  care  given  the  teeth,  one 
of  the  most  vital  organisms  of  the  human  system,  you  have 
much  cause  for  being  thankful  for  the  one  great  standard  tooth 
preparation,  SOZODONT.  Non-acid,  non-gritty,  antiseptic 
fragrant  SOZODONT  in  its  Liquid,  Powder  or  Paste  form,  will 
give  long  life  and  health  to  the  teeth  and  the  entire  mouth 
structure. 

Sold  at  every  first-class  toilet  counter  throughout  the  -world. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Theatricals 

in 

Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Oct.  15. — The  new  Adelphi 
Theatre  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  piny- 
houses  in  the  country  and  is  nightly  drawing  large 
audiences  with  "The  Road  to  Yesterday,"  which 
is  well  liked  here.  "The  Lancers,"  which  goes 
to  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  next  month,  follow- 
ing "The  Great  Divide,"  was  presented  at  the 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  NEW  ADELPHI  THEATRE 

Lyric  with  Cecilia  Loftus  and  Lawrence  D'Orsay 
as  co-stars.  The  piece  is  amusing  and  scored  a 
decided  success  here. 

"The  Merry  Widow,"  with  Ethel  Jackson,  had 
its  first  metropolitan  production  at  the  Opera 
House.  The  piece  fully  justified  its  European 
reputation.  The  music  is  charming  and  the  book 
interesting.  Such  spontaneous  approval  on  a 
first  night  is  rare.  Miss  Jackson  made  a  great 
personal  hit  and  showed  remarkable  skill  and 
grace  in  her  dances. 

"The  Belle  of  Mayfair,1'  at  the  Opera  House, 
was  well  liked.  The  piece  ranks  above  the  average 
musical  comedy  and  has  several  catchy  airs. 

"Public   Opinion,"   a   new  comedy,   with   Dallas 

Welford,   was   seen   at   the   Broad   and   provoked 

considerable  laughter.  The  play,  however,  did  nut 

<-d  and  it  has  already  been  withdrawn  from 

circulation. 

The  ( (rpheiim  Dramatic  Stock  Company  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  is  meeting  with  consid- 
erable success.  William  Ingersoll  and  Josephine 
Lovett  are  well  supported  by  a  strong  cast. 

U.  H.  RUSSELL. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

OPERATIC   VERSIONS    OF   "MA.NuN    I.KSCAUl" 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE: 
When  and  where  was  Puccini's   "Manon  Les- 

catit"  first  produced  in  the  United  States? 

CHARLES  VERLEGER 
SAN   FKAXCISCO,  Sept.  30,   1907. 


To  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATKK  MAI,  \XIXE: 

In  looking  over  your  August  issue  I  notice  that 
you  tell  "Puzzled'"  that  he  must  have  heard 
Massenet's  opera.  This  certainly  is  a  mistake. 
It  was  Auber's  "Manon  Lescaut."  Massenet 
wrote  an  opera  entitled  "Manon,"  but  this  was 
never  given  here,  as  far  as  I  know. 

OSSIAN  LANG. 
NEW  YORK,  Sept.  27,  1907. 

[Puccini's  opera,  "Manon  Lescaut,"  was  first 
given  in  San  Francisco.  Massenet's  opera, 
"Manon,"  was  produced  in  New  York  two  or 
three  seasons  ago,  with  Sibyl  Sanderson  in  the 
title  role.  There  is  also  Auber's  version  of  the 
same  story. — EDITOR.] 


Mr.  Washington  Likes  "The  Theatre" 

pnblislicrs,  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  our  students  and 
teachers  have  the  privilege  of  reading  your  pub- 
lication. We  are  not  able  to  subscribe  for  it  be- 
cause we  have  no  fund  with  which  we  can  do 
so.  hut  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  would  be 
benefited  by  the  reading  of  it,  and  it  would  be 
widely  advertised.  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  it  could 
be  donated  to  us.  Very  truly  yours. 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON.  Principal. 

TrsKF.t.KK  IXSTITI-TE,  Tuskegee.  Ala. 

Sept.  24.   1907. 
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"tAroom  without  pictures  is  tike  a.  room  without  <windoca>s." —  Ruskin 

Life's  Prints 

Inexpensive  but  Not  Cheap 

As  gifts  they  not  only  give  permanent  pleasure  to  the  receiver,  but  are  a 
lasting  proof  of  the  good  taste  of  the  giver 


Copyright  1007  by  Life  Pub.  Co. 


MOONSTRUCK—  /l/»«r    Henry    Hint 
Photogravure   in  Brown,   20  by  15   in. 

$1.00 
I 

These  miniature  reproductions  show  only  three  subjects.    Our  catalogue 

shows  J63  pictures  by  Gibson,  Hutt,  Read,  Squires,  Hanna,  Bayard 

Jones,  Balfour  Ker,  and  other  celebrated  draughtsmen. 


t  1006  by  Life  Pub.  Co. 


HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE— After   W.   Balfour  Ker 

Photogravure   in    Brown,   15  by  20  in. 

50  cents 

They  are  artistic  beauty  spots  in  any  home,  no  matter  how  costly  or  how 
simple  its  fittings. 


Copyrlfht  19OG  by  I.tfr  riib.  Po. 


"TIRE!" — Xo,    they're   not   insane;    only   just   engaged 

After   W.  B.  King 

Photogravure   in    Green,   20   by  15   in. 

$1.00 

LIFE'S  PRINTS  are  for  sale  fay  all  picture  dealers  and  many  book-sellers. 

On  receipt  of  10  cents  we  will  send  our  catalogue  showing  different 
subjects  in  miniature. 

Selections  may  be  made  from  the  catalogue  and  will  be  sent,  carriage 
free,  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  the  catalogue  price,  by 

LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  17  W.  3Ist  St.,  New  York  City 


A  Five-Minute  Interview  with 

David  Belasco 

About  the  Pianola 


I 


THINK, "said  Mr.  Belasco  laughingly, 
:  that  the  instrument  with  which  David 
charmed  the  evil  spirits  out  of  Saul  must 
h  ;ve  been  a  Pianola — certainly  it  charms  the  evil 
spirits  out  of  me. 

"There  is  nothing  that  so  rests  me  after  long 
and  intense  application  as  to  throw  myself  back 
in  an  easy  chair  and  hear  one  of  my  little  girls 
manipulate  this  first  aid  to  the  piano.  We  can 
all  bear  painful  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  persons  whd  cannot  play  the  piano, 
piww.seiuy  though  they  may  not  share  our  knowledge. 

"  But  everyone  can  play  the  Pianola.  Therefore,  listening  to  the 
Pianola  spares  the  listener  the  nervous  fret  of  hearing  the  alleged  play- 
ing of  those  who  cannot  play,  and  the  other  fret,  of  witnessing  the 
execution  of  a  painful  task. 

"  The  sensitive  person  suffers  with  the  person  who  works  pain- 
fully, and  such  a  person  is  mightily  relieved  to  let  the  Pianola  do  the 
work.  This  is  not  an  invidious  comment  upon  my  daughters  as 
musicians,  but  it  does  suggest  an  avenue  of  escape  from  suffering  for 
the  fathers  of  girls  who  cannot  play,  husbands  of  wives  who  cannot 
play,  or  lovers  from  sweethearts  who  cannot  play,  but  think  they  can. 
"The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  may  have 
included  the  Pianola  in  its  clause  that  opens  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to 
all.  The  Pianola  is  the  democracy  of  music. 


IMPORTANT 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  all  Piano-flayers  are 
very  much  alike,  or  that  any  make  of  Piano-player  may  be  called 

The  instrument  purchased  by  Mr.  Belasco,  and  many  other  dis- 
tin  "lushed  men  of  the  Jay,  :s  the  I'ianola.  made  only  by  the  Aeolian 
Co  No  other  Piano-player  is  entitled  to  the  name,  and  none  oilier 
APPROACHES  it  in  its  musical  and  mechanical  excellence.  I  Hh 
SALES  OF  THE  PIANOLA  ARE  GREATER  77/.-1.V  THOSE  OF 
ALL  OTHER  PIANO-PLAYERS  COMBINED. 

The  Pianola  is  now  made  with  the  THEMODIST  and  the 
METROSTYLE,  two  exclusive  features,  vhich  lift  the  Pianola 
completely  out  of  the  class  of  its  would-be  competitors.  It  a  " 
mistake  to  pay  the  price  of  the  Piano/a  or  Pianola  Piano  for  any 
ins!n:inent  lurking  its  rital  advantages. 

Send  TO-DAY  for  Pianola  Book  18.  and  learn  how  much  this  in- 
ttrument  would  add  to  your  home  pleasures. 


The  Aeolian  Company 

AEOLIAN  HALL 

362  Fifth  Avenue,  Near  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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The  Primacy  of  the 


• 


First  among  pianos  —  first  in  construction,  first  in 
tone,  first  in  originality,  the  place  of  the  Steinway  Piano 
is  that  of  international  leadership. 

Other  makers  have  followed  and  tried  to  imitate 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Steinway,  but  their  en- 
deavors have  served  only  to  emphasize  its  primacy. 

The  Steinways  have  achieved  and  maintained  this 
precedence  by  perfecting  each  individual  part  of  the 
Steinway  Piano  along  original  lines  and  then  uniting 
these  completed  parts  into  a  perfect  whole. 

As  a  proof,  examine  the  VERTEGRAND  at  $550. 

Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized  Steinway 
dealer  at  New  York  prices,  with  cost  of  transportation  added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  the  little  booklet,  "The  Triumph  of 
the  Vertegrand,"  sent  on  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 
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HENRIETTA  CROSMAN  AS  CHRISTIAN  IN  "THE  CHRISTIAN  PILGRIM" 


THE  CURRENT  PLliYS 


li 


m 


White 


Si  ENE    IN    IIHXRIKTTA    CROSMAX'S    PRODUCTION    "THE    CHRISTIAN    PILGRIM" 


BIJOU.     "THE  MASTER  BUILDER."     Play  in  three  acts  by  Henrik  Ibsen. 
Produced  September  23  with  this  cast: 


Halvard    Solness. .  . 

Aline    Solness 

Dr.    Herdal 


.  .  .  .  Walter    Hamnden 
. .  .Gertrude   Berkeley 

.  .  .  .H.    Reeves-Smiih        Kaia   Fosli 

Hilda   Wangel «. .  .Alia  Nazi'mova 


Kiiut   BroviU 

Ragnar   Brovik. . 

rr_:_    i? i: 


As  Hilda  \Yangcl.  Aline.  Alia  Xazimova  adds  another  triumph 
ID  her  record  since  adopting  the  English-speaking  stage.  Here 
is  a  wonderful  characterization  as  complete,  rounded  and  polished 


Cyril  Youne 

...Warner  Gland  t.  .  . 

...Rosalind  Ivan     as  a  diamond  on  leaving  the  cutters  expert  hands.     It  is  an  m- 


Perhaps  he  knew  what  lie  meant  when  he  wrote  it 
was  disposed  to  have  his  little  joke  at  the  puhlic's 
George  Bernard  Shaw  often 
has  done ;  for  even  his  most 
enthusiastic  commentators  have 
hesitated  to  put  themselves  on 
record  as  to  just  what  Ibsen 
was  inclined  to  convey  when 
he  penned  "The  Master  Build- 
er."  In  general  idea  it  sug- 
gests "The  Sunken  Bell"  of 
Hauptmann  and  a  line  of  An- 
drew Lang's  in  one  of  his 
splendidly  polished  sonnets 
suggests  as  well  as  anything 
else  the  thought  involved  : 

"The  life  that  might  have  been 
is  lost  to  thee." 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
note  that  the  great  theatre- 
going  populace  can  find  enter- 
tainment in  a  chain  of  ideas, 
however  puzzling  they  may  be 
to  Philistines.  J.  M.  Barrie 
makes  his  appeal  to  children 
and  grown-ups  as  well  in  "Peter 
Pan."  Does  any  one  pretend 
that  this  harmless  fooling  has 
stunted  thought  or  impaired 
genuine  appreciation  ?  Then  if 
the  English  author  can  do  these 
things,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  right  to  hinder  the  Norwe- 
gian in  his  flights  of  poetical 
fancy,  especially  as  his  output 
is  couched  in  splendid  technical 
form  and  productive  of  acting 
parts  of  superlative  merit  and 
interest. 


perhaps  he 
expense,  as 


spiration  for  the  younger  actresses  of  to-day  to  note  the  marvel- 
ous resourcefulness  of  this  gifted  player's  comprehensive  art. 
There  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  it.  The  variety  of  expression. 

vocal  and  facial,  is  little  short 
of  wonderful.  The  detail  B 
perfect,  and  the  methods  of 
expression  illuminative  to  the 
highest  degree.  The  keynote 
which  she  strikes  on  her  hr^t 
entrance  conveys  at  once  the 
elf-like,  mischievously  serious 
soul  that  pervades  this  fascin- 
ating but  disturbing  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  Solness 
household.  There  is  cheerful 
humor  in  her  moments  of  play- 
fulness; soul-felt  poetry  in  her 
flights  into  the  realm  of  pro- 
found yet  alluring  fancy;  force 
and  power  in  her  delineation  of 
the  wonderful  spell  she  yields. 
and  mournful  pathos  in  her 
notes  of  anguish. 

See  it  and  be  convinced  that 
this  Russian  has  a  real  message 
to  convey,  and  reveals  it  with 
consummate  and  artistic  grasp. 
Xor  is  the  pleasure  of  the  per- 
formance limited  to  the  slur's 
work ;  the  supporting  company 
is  excellent,  and  the  ensemble 
admirably  attuned  to  the  gray- 
environment  of  this  mystic  plav 
in  three  acts.  Walter  Hamp- 
den  as  Solness  stamps  himself 
as  an  actor  of  rare  psycholog- 
ical power.  The  forceful  re- 
pose which  permeates  his  al- 
most constant  presence  on  the 
stage  betokens  the  intellectual 


MRS.    PATRICK    CAMPBELL 

This    well-known    English    actiess   makes   another  American    tour   this   season,   opening 
at  the  Lyric  this  month    (November) 
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as  well  as  the  potential  resources  of  this 
gifted  actor.  H.  Reeves  Smith  extracts 
more  humor  from  the  role  of  the  Doctor 
than  is  suggested  in  the  reading,  and  a  really 
brilliant  suggestion  of  moral  anguish  is  con- 
tributed by  Rosalind  Ivan  as  Kaia.  Cyril 
Young  and  Gertrude  Berkeley  are  well 
within  the  picture.  "The  Master  Builder" 
should  be  seen  as  well  as  heard. 


LYRIC.  "VIRGINIUS."  Tragedy  in  five  acts 
by  Sheridan  Knowles.  Revived  September  16 
with  this  cast : 

Virginius    James   O'Neill 

Appius    Charles    Dalton 

Icilius    Norman    Hackett 

Cams    Claudius Charles    D.    Herman 

Dentatus    Wadsworth    Harris 

Numitorius    Warren    Conlan 

Lucius    James    O'Neill.   Jr. 

Marcus    Joseph    Slaytor 

Vibularms     Frank    Hilton 

Spurious    Opjjius Wilmer    Dame 

Sextus    Joseph    M.    Bergin 

Decius     Thomas    Barrv 

Publius    Henry    Kine 

Titus     James    Dennison 

Seryius Jerome    Storm 

Oneius    - Edward    Norris 

Virginia     Franklyn-Lynch 

Servia    Josephine    Morse 

Agaba    Kate   Fletcher 

If  everything  written  in  blank  verse  does 
not  reach  the  altitude  of  the  Shakespearian 
standard,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
that  form  of  literary  expression  is  to  be 
entirely  tabooed.  Sheridan  Knowles'  Peg- 
asus may  not  have  been  of  the  Colin  class, 
but  he  certainly  ranked  higher  than  a  sell- 
ing plater  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered with  thoughtful  deference.  When 
"Virginius"  first  saw  the  footlights  in  1840 
it  was  hailed  with  acclaim.  In  the  year  of 
grace,  1907,  and  contiguous  to  Broadway 
no  such  furore  is  likely  to  attach  to  its  pro- 
duction ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  if  those 
theatrical  patrons  who  have  been  surfeited 
of  late  with  dramatic  piffle  and  musical  in- 
anities had  dropped  in  at  the  Lyric  and 
seen  Mr.  James  O'Neill  in  the  title  role 
of  this  time-honored  Roman  drama  they 
would  have  been  much  edified  and  in- 
structed, and  the  red  blood  would  have 
coursed  in  their  biased  veins  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Revivals  such  as  these  deserve 
encouragement.  There  was  here  an  honest 
endeavor  made  to  present  the  poetic  with 
care  and  fervor.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  enthusiasm  was  misplaced  and  the  cast 
in  places  shockingly  weak,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  series  of  stage  sets  so  glaringly  garish 
that  they  offended.  But  the  title  role  in 
Mr.  O'Neill's  hands  is  well  portrayed. 
There  is  dignity  and  plastic  grace  in  the 
outward  expression  and  feeling,  poetry  and 
power  as  he  gives  utterance  to  the  verse. 

There  are  fine  opportunities  in  this  role  of  the  Roman  father  who 
sacrifices  his  daughter  that  her  honor  may  be  saved,  and  to  the 
full  Mr.  (  I'Xeill  makes  the  most  of  them.  It  is  invidious  and 
unnecessary  to  compare  his  acting  with  those  who  have  gone 
before.  "Virginius"  is  a  novelty  to  the  present  generation,  and  a 
noble,  wholesome  one.  Charles  Dalton  gives  a  strikingly  virile 
and  graphic  picture  of  the  wicked  Appius,  an  impersonation  that 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  traditional,  while  Charles  D.  Herman 
renders  valuable  aid  as  Caius  Claudius,  his  associate  in  villainy. 
Miss  Franklyn-Lynch  has  some  sweet,  gentle  moments  as  Vir- 
ginia, but  of  the  rest  be  it  said,  that  a  lack  of  training  and  associa- 
tion with  the  legitimate  betrays  only  too  keenly  the  gross  limita- 
tions of  the  modern  stage. 


ALEX  CAKR,  BLANCHE  RING  AND  JEFFERSON  DE  ANGELIS  IN  "THE  GAY  WHITE  WAY" 


HERALD  SQUARE.  "THE  GIRL  BEHIND  THE  COUNTER."  Musical 
comedy  in  two  acts.  Book  by  Ludham  Bantock  and  Arthur  Anderson. 
Music  by  Howard  Talbot.  Lyrics  by  Arthur  Anderson.  American  adapta- 
tion by  Edgar  Smith.  Produced  October  I  with  this  cast : 

Henry    Schniff Lew    Fields 

Mrs.   Henry   Scbniff Connie   Ediss 

Winnie   Willoughby May    Naudain 

Millie    Mostyn Louise    Dresser 

Ninette   Valois Lotta    Faust 

Susie    Scraggs Topsy    Siegrist 

Mrs.    Whitington.  .Edith    Ethel    MacBride 
Mrs.  Crossley-Shoppington. Lottie  Fremont 


Dudley    Cheatham Ignacio    Martinetti 

Lord  Augustus  Gushington.Denman  Malev 

Charley    Chetwynd Joseph    Ratlin" 

Henri    Duval George   Beban 

John   Blobbs Yernon   Castle 

Maggie    "Patsy"    Mitchell 

Hon.    Aubrey   Battersea. . . .  Veruon   Castle 
Lord    Rumbold Hubert    Neville 


The  old  saw  about  too  many  chefs  spoiling  the  chowder  does 
not  always  apply.  Countless  English  authors  had  a  hand  in  mak- 
ing this  piece,  after  which  it  was  turned  over  to  Edgar  Smith  to 
be  translated  into  colloquial  American.  Little  wonder  that  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  funniest  shows  Broadway  has  yet  laughed 
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at,  and  that  there 
is  a  small-sized  riot 
at  the  box  office 
each  evening  to 
secure  seats.  No 
one,  however,  need 
labor  under  the  im- 
pression that  "The 
Girl  Behind  the 
Counter"  is  high 
art,  or  that  its  pro- 
duction marks  a 
step  forward  in  the 
development  of  our 
native  drama. 
Nothing  of  the 
kind.  Indeed,  the 
enthusiasm  with 
which  the  crowds 
at  the  Herald 
Square  greet  it 
nightly  should  be- 
cause for  sorrow 
rather  than  joy, 
for  it  demonstrates 
forcibly  that  a  very 

large  portion  of  our  playgoing  public  has  a  decided  taste  for 
shows  of  this  character — vacuous,  silly,  meaningless  entertain- 
ments, which  are  really  degrading  the  theatre  to  the  low  level  of 
the  variety  stage. 

Lew  Fields  graduated  from  the  variety 
ranks  and,  talented  though  he  be,  he  has 
never  risen  above  the  burlesque  come- 
dian. Doubtless  he  would  not  have  the 
ambition  to  do  so  even  if  Nature  had  not 
imposed  limitations  on  him.  If  all  the 
money  one  wants  can  be  made  out  of 
slap-stick  fooling  and  horseplay,  why 
worry  one's  head  about  trying  to  do  any- 
thing more  worthy  of  the  actor's  art. 
That  Mr.  Fields'  clowning  is  clever  and 
highly  diverting  is  unquestionable.  His 
antics  give  one  the  smile  that  won't  come 
off.  His  mirth-compelling  powers  are 
irresistible.  Together  with  Sam  Ber- 
nard and  Joe  Weber,  he  may  even  be 
credited  with  having  elevated  fooling 
to  the  dignity  of  an  art,  but,  after 
all,  it  is  only  clowning  of  the  most  ob- 
vious order,  and  laugh,  as  one  must,  at 
the  ludicrous  situations,  the  broad  humor 
in  the  dialogue  and  repartee  and  the  gro- 
tesque contortions  of  face  and  body,  one 
cannot  evade  the  thought  that  it  all  be- 
longs to  the  lowest  possible  order  of  pub- 
lic entertainment,  such  as  country  yokels 
guffaw  over  at  the  pantomime  when  the 
agile  clown  hits  the  fat  policeman  in  the 
stomach  and  the  Pantaloon  steals  a 
string  of  sausages  from  the  butcher 
shop.  Secretly,  one  is  rather  ashamed 
to  be  seen  enjoying  such  childish  stuff, 
just  as  one  would  not  wish  to  be  caught 
sticking  one's  finger  in  the  jam  pot. 
There  is  practically  no  plot.  The  fun 
arises  out  of  the  social  ambition  of  Mrs. 
Schniff  (Connie  Ediss),  a  vulgar  par- 
venue,  who  squanders  her  husband's 
pork-made  millions  like  watei  it)  order 
to  jimmy  her  way  into  society.  Hubby, 


rich  as  Croesu.s, 
gets  into  all  kinds 
of  difficulties,  first 
by  being  arrested 
as  a  shoplifter,  and 
later  by  officiating 
as  head  waiter  at 
his  wife's  garden 
party.  Mr.  Fields 
has  practically  the 
whole  burden  on 
his  shoulders.  He 
is  seen  at  his  best 
in  the  role  of  the 
clumsy  but  rich 
Mr.  Schniff.  In  at 
least  two  of  his 
scenes — that  at  the 
soda  fountain  with 
Connie  Ediss,  and 
later  that  where  he 
drills  the  queer- 
looking  bunch  of 
waiters — he  makes 
one  laugh  till  the 
tears  come.  Con- 
nie Ediss  tries  hard  to  be  funny,  but  the  effort  is  too  apparent. 
Oddly  enough,  stout  women  are  rarely  funny  on  the  stage, 
whereas  thin  women  often  are.  Lotta  Faust  looked  delicious, 
but  has  nothing  to  do.  The  piece  is  handsomely  staged. 


BINGHAM    IN    FREDERICK    SCHRADER'S  PLAY  "A  MODERN   LADY  GODIVA" 
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HACKETT.  "THE  STRUGGLE  EVERLASTING." 
Modern  morality  in  a  prologue  and  three  acts 
by  Edwin  Milton  Royle.  Produced  September 
26  with  this  oast  : 

Mind Arthur    Bvron 

Simple • R.   A.   Roberts 

\\orldly-Wisc Robert    Peyton    Carter 

The    Musician E.    W.    Morrison 

Bacchus C.    Jay    Williams 

Body    Florence    Roberts 

A   Chorus   Girl Isabelle   Garrison 

The-   Janitor Daniel    Morris 

His    Wife Minna    Arl<  Iman 

The    Prince Francis    Sedgwick 

The    Pugilist Franklin    Roberts 

His    Trainer Joseph    Rawlev 

The    Actor Joseph    Adelman 

His    Dresser Clay    Bovd 

The    Banker Edwin    Holt 

His   Wife Selina   Fetter   Rovle 

Soul,   a  pastor De   Witt  Jennings 

This  piece  was  nearly  as  good  as  the 
worst  play  ever  written.  That  worst 
play,  of  course,  was  symbolic,  an  in- 
scrutable thing  begotten  by  Ibsen  in  his 
old  age  and  bestowed  upon  a  world  that 
he  hated  just  before  he  went  to  the 
Button  Maker.  "The  Awakening"  it 
\vas  behight.  The  present  play  may  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Royle  to  elevate 
the  stage  and  to  rebuke  certain  other 
plays  in  the  neighborhood  that  were 
frankly  built  to  make  money,  and  not  to 
elevate  anybody  or  anything  in  particu- 
lar. The  play  was  no  doubt  written  and 
produced  out  of  purely  philanthropic 
motives.  \Ye  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
all  plays  should  belong  to  a  distinct  and 
well  recognized  form.  Sometimes  a  new 
form  might  be  created  by  some  particular 
play:  but  this  play  belonged  to  no  form 
and  created  no  new  form.  It  had  a  sec- 
ond act  which  was  good,  plain  common- 
sense  drama,  for  Mr.  Royle  is  excellent 
at  characterization,  with  an  eye  to  the 
externals  of  character,  and  with  a  mind 
and  heart  capable  of  getting  at  the 
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springs  of  human  action,  but  his  method  in  this  play  immediately 
deprives  every  character  of  naturalness  and  throws  over  the  entire 
action  and  artificiality  and  complexity  beyond  description.    It  was 
not  a  new  type  of  play,  but  it  was  a  new  form  of  confusion.     If 
an    audience   had    taken    it 
seriously,   w  h  i  c  h  happily 
they    did    not,    the    conse- 
quences   would   have   been 
distressing.     People  would 
have  seen  Nothing,  believ- 
ing   that    they    had    seen 
Something,   and   would   go 
through  life  with  the  puzzle 
unsolved.     One  began  ask- 
ing questions  from  the  rise 
of    the    curtain,    which    he 
himself   could    not   answer 
and  no  one  else. 

The     prologue     had     as 
characters :    Worldly-Wise, 
Mind,    the    Hermit,    Body, 
the  Mother,  Soul.     In  the 
play  Mind,  Worldly-Wise, 
Body    and     Soul     retained 
their  symbolical  and  para- 
bolical   names     and    asso- 
ciated  with   people  of   the 
real    world    who    inherited 
their  names  in  the  regular 
order,     while    they     them- 
selves entered  it  by  the  back- 
door    and     were     refused 
christening  by  the  author, 
illegitimate    in    nature,    in 
common  sense  and  in  art. 
Body  is  more  like  it.   Have 
the  right  kind  of  actress  for 
this  part  and  the  diaphonic 
symbolism   falls  away   and 
she  is  the  thing  itself.    Call 
her  Body  and  it  is  immedi- 
ately understood ;  but  when 
you  call  a  man  Mind  who 
is  a  fool  the  human  intel- 
lect begins   to   totter.     To 
have  a  baby  introduced  to 
us  in  the  prologue  and  to 
meet  him  as  Soul,  although 
he  is  a  preacher,  and  to  find 
him  just  as  much  at  home 
with  people   whose  names 
and  addresses  you  can  find 
in   the   directory   as   he    is 
with  those  who  come  from 
Nowhere,  but  who  are  ob- 
viously going  to  a  definite 
Somewhere,  is   perplexing. 
We  are  not  unaware  that 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  is 

afforded  to  a  limited  number  of  theatregoers  if  they  are  put  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  shake  their  heads  sadly  at  you,  to  as- 
sure you  that  they  understand  the  whole  thing  perfectly,  but  that 
they  have  not  the  time  just  at  that  moment  to  explain  to  ypu,  owing 
to  an  important  engagement  around  the  corjjer.  We  freely  grant 
that  Soul  was  a  very  worthy  character.  In  fact,  Soul  had  our 
most  sincere  regard  and  we  would  be  loath  to  say  anything  against 
him,  even  if  his  acting  were  not  up  to  the  standard.  The  play 
when  reduced  to  terms  of  ordinary  drama  was  a  good  enough 
story  of  the  career  of  a  woman  who  lures  men  to  their  ruin.  The 
idea  involved  in  this  was  the  central  idea  of  the  play  and  afforded 


White 


a  second  act  which  had  vitality  and  which  was  impressive,  inter- 
esting and  even  novel.  The  mistake  in  the  whole  conception  of 
this  play  was  the  striving  after  novelty.  Jusfas  a  farce  may  be 
turned  into  comic  opera  in  order  to  give  it  a  new  vogue,  here  was 

an  obvious,  commercial, 
matter  of  fact  method  of 
the  same  kind  applied  to 
the  drama.  Where  then  is 
the  sincerity  of  the  effort? 
It  is  Business  operated  by 
a  corporation  consisting  of 
Mind,  Body,  Soul  &  Com- 
pany. The  second  act  was 
an  admirable  one  and  Mr. 
Royle's  skill  and  profes- 
sional touch  was  so  mani- 
fest that  one  can  only  de- 
plore his  mistake  in  not 
writing  a  play  of  to-day 
for  to-day  instead  of  hav- 
ing tried  to  write  some- 
thing from  yesterday  for 
to-morrow. 

In  the  second  act,  in  the 
rooms  of  Body,  notwith- 
standing the  announcement 
on  the  playbill  that  the 
Place  is  "within  our- 
selves," Body,  a  most 
friendly  person,  was  enter- 
taining her  friends.  A 
Banker  was  the  one  with 
the  money.  To  them  came 
Mind,  who  could  just  as 
well  be  named  Thirst. 
Body  and  every  Body  are 
going  to  the  Bad.  To  them 
came  an  actor.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  he  had  already 
gone  to  the  Bad.  The  par- 
ticular scene  afforded  by 
him  is  one  of  the  famous 
entertainme'nts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lambs'  Club. 
While  drinking  he  attempts 
to  recite  the  soliloquy  from 
"Hamlet,"  breaks  down  and 
is  taken  out  a  wreck. 
This  was  very  effective  and 
\vas  capitally  done  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Adelman.  To  them 
came  the  Pugilist.  Body 
had  evidently  had  many 
experiences.  To  them  came 
the  Musician.  He  was 
called  up  from  the  street,  a 
forlorn  creature  to  whom 
money  was  given  in  his 
outstretched  hat  and  who, 


JOHN  W.   DEAN  AND  FANNIE  WARD  IN  "A  FOOL  AND  A  GIRL" 


upon  discovering  Body  as  the  woman  who  had  ruined  him,  cuts 
his  violin  strings,  breaks  the  instrument  to  pieces,  throws  the 
money  away  and  departs  leaving  his  curses.  The  Banker's  wife 
called,  accompanied  by  Soul,  to  plead  with  her  husband  to  give  up 
his  evil  ways  and  return  home  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  The 
entire  scene  was  obvious  to  the  imagination  of  anyone,  and  it  was 
well  done. 

Florence  Roberts  was  at  her  best  in  it,  dominating  the  scene 
with  fine  intelligence,  uncommonly  expressive  acting,  and  with  a 
certain  charm  and  grace  that  is  requisite  to  a  performance  of  this 
kind  and  which  few  women  on  the  stage  possess.  The  play  ended 
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in  her  taking  poison.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  is  not  symbolic  it  is  strych- 
nine or  arsenic.  She  seemed  to  have 
been  living  at  the  rooms  or  house  of 
Mind  at  the  time.  The  exact  facts  in 
the  case  would  no  doubt  have  been 
absolutely  clear  if  Mr.  Royle  had  not 
been  writing  a  symbolic  Play. 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "THE  EVANGELIST." 
Tragi-comedy  in  four  acts  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.  Produced  September  30  with 
this  cast : 

Sir  James   Nunebam W.  11.  Crompton 

1'liilip    Nuneham    Edgar  Baume 

Richard    Fyson Charles  Fulton 

Rex    Allen Conway  Tearle 

The  Bishop Cecil  Rose 

Rev.  Mark  Shergold Ivan  F.  Simpson 

Rev.  Joseph  Cusnway W.  J.   Constantine 

Rev.  Mailman  Taddy Charles  W.  Butler 

Sylvanus  Rebbings Howard  Kyle 

Ben  Possiter Fred  Thome 

Hassell Frederick  Powell 

Christabel  Nuneham Dorothy  Thomas 

lone  Nuneham Edith  Taliaf erro 

Mrs.  Shergold Nina  Herbert 

Mrs.  Cushway Maggie  Halloway  Fisher 

Mrs.  Taddy Mrs.   Felix  Morris 

Phoebe  Ransford Willette  Kershaw 

Naomi  Rebbings Davenport  Seymour 

Sal  Possiter Gertrude  Augarde 

That  "The  Evangelist"  had  for  its 
basis  the  motives  and  influences  of 
religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
failure.  The  stage  is  as  universal  in 

its  material  as  life  itself  and  it  would  be  as  futile  to  attempt  to 
restrict  the  manifestations  of  life  possible  to  the  stage  as  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  human  experiences.  If  the  very 
title  of  the  play  had  deterred  multitudes  of  people  from  witnessing 
the  first  performance,  multitudes  of  people  would  have  clamored 
for  future  admission  if  the  play  contained  elements  of  true  power. 
The  play  is  sincere  enough,  but  if  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  had 
any  new  philosophy  to  present  or  any  old  to  bring  forward  with 
a  new  treatment,  he  falls  short  of  his  purpose.  The  play  proves 
nothing.  Its  striking  features  are  of  a  subordinate  or  minor 
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JAMES    O'NEILL   AS   VIRGINIUS 


character.  His  characterizations  are 
no  doubt  true.  There  is  an  inherent 
proof  of  the  truth  of  all  stage  por- 
traiture, however  foreign  everything 
in  the  play  may  be  to  us,  that  im- 
presses one  with  the  truth.  In  all  its 
details  the  play  convinces  you  that  you 
see  something  that  has  happened  in 
England.  The  satire  in  the  bickerings 
between  the  clergy  gathered  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  house  of  a  British  manu- 
facturer is  no  doubt  accurate,  but  these 
details  concern  us  in  a  comparatively 
small  measure.  That  part  of  the 
sluiceway  of  his  action  grinds  no 
grist  for  us.  Mr.  Jones  has  reached 
a  facility  and  perfection  in  his  craft 
that  enables  him  to  write  scenes  with 
unfailing  effectiveness ;  but  in  this 
way  many  of  these  scenes,  touching 
or  humorous  or  whatever  may  be  their 
quality,  stand  out  detached  in  one's 
memory  of  the  play  without  con- 
tributing to  a  final  deep  impression. 
Much  of  it  seems  to  be  a  paraphrase 
of  familiar  dramatic  things.  For  in- 
stance, the  episode  of  the  abandoned 

girl  with  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  is  a  most  familiar  scene  and  for 
a  little  while  it  is  potent,  but  it  is  really  incidental.  In  short,  the 
play  is  one  of  those  that  when  recalled  to  mind  after  the  per- 
formance or  in  later  years  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  its 
scenes  and  details  rather  than  by  its  complete  impression.  The 
plot  is  not  unfamiliar,  but  that  makes  no  difference  in  the  value 
of  any  play  if  it  is  written  with  new  circumstance  and  with  deeper 
insight  and  from  the  point  of  view  afforded  by  personal  experience 
and  philosophy. 

(Continued  on  page  xiii) 
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Hedwig  Reicher      Emmy  Raabe-Burg  August  Weigert  Heinrich  Marlow  Adolf  Winds  Adolf  Neuendorf? 

Through   an   intrigue   Don   Alvaro    (August   Weigert)    enters   the    apartment   of   Isabel    (Hedwig    Reicher).      Pedro  Crespo    (Adolf  Winds)   and  his  son  Juan    (Adolf   Neuen- 

dorff)    appear,  unmask  the  deception  and  a  fight  all  but  ensues 

SCENE  IN  ACT  I  OF  "DER  RICHTER  VON  ZALAMEA"  AT  THE  IRVING  PLACE  THEATRE 
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VIRA   STOWE 

Vassar  College   girl   who   is  leading 
woman    in    ''Artie" 


Bangs 

ROBERT    CONNESS 

Recently   seen  as   Dr.    Sterling  in   "The 

Movers" 


Morrison 

DOROTHY  TENNANT 

Now  appearing  with  John  Drew  in  "My 

Wife" 


Bangs 

NORMAX    HACKETT 
Lately  seen  as  Icilius  in  the  revival  of 

"Virginius" 


^ 

Walter    Malone--a    New    American    Dramatist 


IN  the  storm  and  stress  period  of  life  insurance  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  Paul  Morton  addressed  a  reorganization 
meeting  of  directors  and  stockholders,  he  rose  to  the  climax 
of  his  exhortation  to  courage  and  renewed  effort,  in  quoting  the 
following  lines  on  "Opportunity" : 

"They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more 
When  once  I  knock  and   fail  to  find  you  in : 

For  every  day  I   stand  outside  your  door 
And  bid  you  wake,  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 

"Wail   not  for  perished   chances' passed  away! 

Weep   not   for  golden   ages  on   the  wane ! 
Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day — 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

"When  down  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hands  and  weep. 

I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say,  'I  can.' 
No  shame-faced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 

But  yet  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man. 

"Art  thou  a  mourner?    Rouse  thee  from  thy  spell. 

Art  thou  a  sinner?    Sins  may  be  forgiven. 
Each  morning  gives  the  wings  to  flee  from  hell, 

Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to  heaven." 


"Whose  verses  are  those?"  many  wanted 
to  ask.  If  they  had  asked,  and  received 
the  answer,  "They  were  written  by  Judge 
Malone,"  probably  few  would  have  been 
the  wiser ;  for  Judge  Malone  has  been  little 
heard  of  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
At  the  South,  it  is  different. 

Walter  Malone  is  about  forty  years  of 
age,  a  Mississippian  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, but  now  a  resident  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  he  is  a  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
His  brother,  the  Hon.  James  H.  Malone, 
is  the  present  mayor  of  Memphis.  The 
late  John  Malone,  a  well-known  legitimate 
actor  of  the  old  school,  was  his  cousin. 

Ten  years  ago,  after  having  published  a 
volume  of  poems  and  a  prose  romance, 
Walter  Malone  came  to  New  York,  served 
his  time  in  the  literary  and  journalistic 
army  here,  and  was  graduated  (without 
any  noticeable  honors,  -at  the  moment,) 
from  the  great  university  of  metropolitan 
experience.  To  this  period  belongs  his 
first  play,  a  sort  of  blank-verse  mystery 

whose  esoteric  character  is  indicated  by  its  title,  "Poe  and 
Chopin."  Then  he  returned  South,  and  wrote  a  Civil  War  play 
around  a  local  Confederate  hero,  young  Sam  Davis,  the  Nathan 
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Hale  of  Tennessee.  These  works  attracted  considerable  attention. 
It  is  not  on  the  strength  of  these  two  efforts,  however,  inter- 
esting as  they  are,  that  Walter  Malone  is  here  hailed  as  a  new 
American  dramatist.  His  "Valley  of  the  Shadow,"  a  peculiarly 
strong  emotional  drama  dealing  with  the  epic  period  of  the  yellow 
fever  plague  in  Memphis  (1878),  is  likely  to  be  given  a  produc- 
tion at  an  important  Broadway  house  some  time  this  season  or 
next.  Its  production  will  show  Mr.  Malone  as  a  playwright  to 
be  reckoned  with,  whether  the  fate  of  this  particular  work  be 
sensational  success  or  ignominious  failure.  It  will  be  the  one  or 
the  other,  for  there  is  no  "policy"  about  it,  no  craven  conven- 
tionality, and  no  compromise  with  mere  prettiness  or  sickly  sen- 
timentality. 

The  heroine  of  "The  Valley  of  the  Shadow"  is  a  young  woman 
originally  of  fine  nature,  but  turned  aside  by  a  great  wrong,  and 
fallen  to  the  estate  of  an  "actress"-inmate  of  a  questionable  amuse- 
ment resort  when,  the  awful  shadow  of  the  plague  having  sud- 
denly fallen  upon  Memphis,  she  becomes  the  nurse  and  savior 
of  stricken  thousands,  including  the  man  she  had  loved  to  her 
cost,  and  finally  herself  dies  the  death  of  an  exalted  martyr.  There 
was  such  a  woman  in  real  life,  and  a  statue  erected  to  her  memory 
may  be  seen  in  Memphis  to-day. 

In  some  regards,  Mr.  Malone  and  his 
play  remind  one  of  Mr.  Moody  and  "The 
Great  Divide."  A  poet,  in  each  instance, 
has  chosen  a  large  native  theme,  and  writ- 
ten a  virile  prose-drama  in  the  realistic 
terms  of  the  modern  theatre. 

It  is  not  practicable,  perhaps  not  desir- 
able, to  give  here  a  detailed  synopsis  of 
"The  Valley  of  the  Shadow."  One  or  two 
brief  passages  must  suffice  to  show  its  in- 
forming spirit,  and  to  suggest  the  weird, 
Poe-like  atmosphere  against  which  its  char- 
acters, heroic  and  comic  alike,  are  projected  : 
EDNA:  There  is  but  one  thing  that  will  soften 
the  heart  of  the  world  toward  us,  and  that  is 
for  us  to  die. 

FLORENCE  :  Oh,  nonsense,  child.  The  world 
may  shed  a  few  maudlin  tears  over  queens  with 
doubtful  reputations  who  were  brought  to  the 
block  hundreds  of  years  ago.  But  it  takes  no 
note  of  those  who  live — yes,  live  on  from  day 
to  day  in  poverty  and  lowliness  and  want.  It 
cares  nothing  for  the  women  who  drag  on  from 
day  to  day  in  hopelessness  and  squalor.  And 
yet  the  household  drudge  who  is  called  a  farmer's 

wife   suffers   ten   thousand   times    more   than    Marie    Stuart    or    Marie 
Antoinette.     It    requires   more   courage  to   run  a  boarding  house  than  it 

does  to  be  a  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

(Continued  on  page  XH) 


A  neighbor  he  frequently  visited 


The  birthplace  of  Denman   Thompson   in   Pennsylvania 


Road  on  which  he  trudged  to  town 


How  Denman  Thompson  Wrote  "The  Old  Homestead 
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DENMAN  THOMPSON 


ACH  year  it  is  unofficially  given  out 
along  the  Rialto  that  Denman  Thomp- 
son is  about  to  relinquish  the  part  of 
Joshua  Whitcomb  in  "The  Old  Homestead," 
which  he  has  played  for  thirty-two  years, 
and  retire  from  the  stage.  The  report  is 
the  merest  gossip.  Mr.  Thompson  himself, 
probably,  has  no  idea  when  he  will  volun- 
tarily give  up  a  role  which  has,  so  to  speak, 
become  a  part  of  his  own  life.  It  depends 
upon  the  state  of  his  health.  So  long  as  his 
strength  lasts,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  make  brief  fall  tours  in  the  piece, 
as  he  is  doing  this  year,  for  it  gives  added 

interest  to  the  play  to  have  the  original  Uncle  Josh  in  the  cast,  at 
least  for  part  of  the  season,  and  when  the  severe  winter  weather 
sets  in  Mr.  Thompson  retires  to  his  comfortable  home  at  West 
Swanzey,  N.  H.,  his  place  being  taken  by  William  Lawrence  for 
the  balance  of  the  tour.  This  was  the  method  adopted  by  the  late 
Joseph  Jefferson  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Certainly 
"The  Old  Homestead"  shows  no  sign  of  losing  its  grip  in  the  pub- 
lic favor.  New  generations  of  theatregoers  come  and  go,  but  this 
simple,  domestic  drama  with  its  homely  Yankee  types  could  go 
on  forever.  With  the  exceptions  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and 
"Rip  Van  Winkle,"  it  holds  the  record  for  the  longest  run  on  the 
American  stage.  In  fact,  the  number  of  its  performances  given 
probably  exceeds  that  of  the  performances  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 
Joseph  Jefferson  began  playing  Rip  in  1860,  and  continued  play- 
ing it  until  his  death  two  years  ago— a  period  of  forty-five  years. 
But  during  that  time  he  appeared  in  many  other  roles,  whereas 
Denman  Thompson  has  appeared  in  nothing  else  but  Joshua 
Whitcomb  for  thirty-two  consecutive  years. 

Denman  Thompson's  ancestors  were  among  the  "sixty"  who, 
in  1735.  secured  the  deed  to  the  township  of  Swanzey  from  the 
Massachusetts  authorities,  but  Rufus  Thompson,  the  father  of 
Denman,  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  "the  West"  and,  in  1831, 
moved  to  Pennsylvania  and  located  in  the  "Beech  Woods,"  about 
three  miles  from  Girard,  and  here  Denman  was  born  October  15, 
1833,  and  here  he  lived  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  when  his 
parents  returned  to  their  old  home  in  Swanzey. 

The  old  "Thompson  house"  is  yet  standing,  as  are  one  or  two 
)thers  in  which  Denman  and  his  parents  frequently  visited,  and 
the  road  through  the  woods  over  which  he  trudged  when  he  went 
to  town   (Girard)  is  yet  overshadowed,  in  many  places,  by  the 
same  old  trees  that  shaded  it  then.     Close  by  the  old  homestead 
ilk  Creek  winds  its  way  toward  Lake  Erie,  and  Denman,  with 
his  mates,  often  risked  life  and  limb  in  doing  "stunts"  on  its  won- 
derful banks.     One  test  of  daring  and  level-headedness  was  to 
walk  across  the  "Devil's  Backbone"— a  place  where  precipitous 


banks  rise,  on  both  sides  of  a  ridge,  to  a  height  of  seventy-five 
feet,  the  top  being  a  path  so  narrow  that  only  the  most  venture- 
some cared  to  attempt  crossing  it. 

After  the  family  returned  to  Swanzey  Denman  helped  his  father 
with  his  work  as  a  carpenter  during  the  summers  and  attended 
the  Mt.  C.nssar  Seminary  during  the  winters,  but  the  life  was  too 
tame  to  suit  his  adventure-loving  disposition,  and  he  begged  per- 
mission to  go  out  into  the  world  for  himself,  and  started,  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  strong  and  hopeful,  on  his  long  walk  to  Boston. 
Denman's  mother  used  to  say  that  he  "went  part  way  to  meet 
every  circus  that  came  to  the  town,  and  walked  on  his  head  for 
weeks  after- 
ward." So  it 
was  but  follow- 
ing a  natural 
bent  when  he 
asked  for  work 
with  Tryon's 
Circus,  which 
arrived  in  Bos- 
ton soon  after 
he  did.  Being 
taken  on  as  a 
"property  boy," 
he  was,  before 
the  end  of  the 
season,  riding  in 
the  opening  and 
performing  a  s 
an  acrobat. 

The  winter  of 
1850-51  is  a 
marked  date  in 
the  career  of 
Denman  Thomp- 
son, for  it  was 
during  that  sea- 
son that  he  made 
his  first  appear- 
ance (as  a  su- 
pernumerary) on 
the  stage,  and 
earned  his  first 
money  there- 
from, in  the 
Howard  Athe- 
nreum,  Boston. 
Following  this 
engagement  h  e 
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went  to  New  York  City  and  acted  as  doorkeeper  and  lecturer  for  States.     This  plan,  too,  fell  short  of  success  and  was  given  up. 

a  company  that  was  exhibiting  a  collection  of  paintings  of  famous  Starting  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  western  trip  was  made,  but  it  was 

Indian  chiefs  but,  not  liking  the  work,  he  went  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  a  discouraging  one  until,  of  a  sudden,  fate  smiled  when  Denver 

and  took  a  place  as  clerk  in  his  uncle's  drygoods  store.  was  reached,  and  fairly  laughed  aloud  in  San  Francisco.     After 

A  company  playing  "The  French  Spy"  came  to  the  town  about  the  wonderful  success  gained  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  play  was 

this  time,  and  Denman's  predominating  interest  sent  him  to  apply  brought  back  to  New  York,  where  it  had  a  successful  six-months' 


for  a  place  with  them,  and,  as  a  result, 
he  appeared  as  Orasman  in  his  first 
"speaking  part."  Leaving  Lowell,  he 
went  to  Worcester,  where  he  remained 
one  season,  and  then  went  from  one  com- 
pany to  another  during  another  season. 
In  January,  1854,  he  began  playing  low 
comedy  in  the  Athenaeum,  in  Cleveland, 
and  in  May  of  the  same  year  was  en- 
gaged as  a  member  of  the  stock  company 
of  the  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre,  Toronto, 
where  he  played  Irish  and  negro  parts. 
One  of  Denman's  main  helps  to  success 
was  his  ability  to  sing  and  dance,  and  so 
fill  the  "between  acts"  parts  which  were 
then  very  popular.  This  ability  made  him 
a  great  favorite  with  both  managers  and 
audiences,  and  resulted  in  his  staying  in 
Toronto  until  1868,  and  it  was  here  that 
he  married  and  founded  a  home  of  his 
own. 

The  name  of  Denman  Thompson  was 
not  the  most  conspicuous  thing  on  the 
posters  of  those  days,  but  some  old  bills 
announce  that  "Mr.  Thompson"  takes  the 
part  of  O'Leary  in  "Virginia  Mummy," 
and  of  Mr.  Grub  in  "Jumbo  Jum."  In 
1857,  when  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was 
performed  in  the  same  theatre  we  find 
"Mr.  Den  Thompson"  advertised  to  ap- 
pear as  Uncle  Tom. 

During  several  seasons  Mr.  Thompson 
played  in  variety  theatres  because  of 
the  better  salaries  paid,  and  in  January 
of  1875  he  began  playing  in  Harry  Mar- 
tin's Varieties  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  While 
filling  this  engagement  he  was  stricken 
with  rheumatism  and  obliged  to  give  up 
his  work.  Realizing  that  this  disease 
was  a  menace  to  his  future  work  along 
the  old  lines,  he  knew  that  future  success 
must  come  through  other  channels,  and 
it  was  while  confined  to  his  bed  and  suf- 
fering acutely  that  he  decided  to  attempt 
the  portrayal  of  Yankee  character  of  the 
homely,  every-day  type,  and  he  worked 
out  the  first  sketch  in  which,  in  February, 
1875,  at  Harry  Martin's  Varieties,  Uncle 
Joshua  made  his  first  appearance. 

The  play  required  less  than  half  an 
hour  for  its  presentation,  but  had  a 
markedly  successful  run  of  two  weeks. 
By  constant  work  on  the  sketch  he  was 
ready  to  add  several  characters  when  it 
was  produced  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  few 
months  later.  From  Rochester  he  took 
his  company  to  Chicago,  and  there  added 
to  the  piece  until,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  it 
was  performed  at  Haverly's  as  a  three- 
act  play.  The  venture  was  not  a  finan- 
cial success,  but,  with  all  faith  in  the 
play,  Mr.  Thompson  and  J.  M.  Hill,  who 
had  become  his  manager,  organized  a 
company  to  tour  the  New  England 
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Who   played   the   leading   feminine   character   in   Henry 
Arthur  Jones'  tragi-comedy,  "The  Evangelist" 


run  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

As  "Uncle  Joshua"  made  his  way, 
deeper  and  deeper,  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  the  call  for  another  play  became 
so  insistent  that  Mr.  Thompson  decided 
to  furnish  it  in  a  form  that  would  con- 
tinue some  of  the  characters  and  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  first  one.  Securing  the 
services  of  George  W.  Ryer,  he  took  him 
with  the  Joshua  Whitcomb  Company  on 
the  road.  After  the  performance,  at  night, 
at  any  and  every  odd  moment  while  doing 
"one-night  stands"  through  Pennsylvania, 
the  two  men  worked  until  "The  Old 
Homestead"  was  complete.  The  first 
presentation  of  the  new  play  was  given  in 
the  Boston  Theatre,  April,  1886,  and  was 
a  success  from  ,the  very  start,  though  it 
was  afterwards  slightly  changed  by  the 
addition  of  new  characters. 

Many  people  believe  Denman  Thomp- 
son to  be  a  very  wealthy  man,  but  he  is 
not,  and  never  will  be,  what  is  nowa- 
days considered  wealthy,  for  the  reason 
that  his  generous  heart  finds  many  ways 
of  sharing  his  money  with  others.  He 
loves  to  beautify  his  home,  and  to  help 
along  every  project  for  the  improvement 
of  his  home  town,  and  his  generosity  to 
his  friends  is  limited  only  by  their  needs, 
yet  to  parade  that  generosity  would  be  to 
hurt  the  man  in  a  way  many  could  not 
understand.  Years  and  distance  seem  to 
make  no  difference  in  the  feeling  he  has 
for  his  boyhood  home  and  early  friends, 
and  no  opportunity  for  visiting  them  is 
left  unimproved.  One  little  incident  in 
this  connection  shows  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  and  was  public 
enough  to  make  repeating  it  no  betrayal 
of  trust : — When  an  old  resident  left"  a 
fund  toward  a  library  for  Girard,  if  the 
town  would  do  certain  things,  Denman 
Thompson  was  the  first  to  send  a  check- 
to  help  the  project  along.  Later  on  he 
brought  his  company  to  the  town  and 
played  "The  Old  Homestead,"  but  when 
leaving  he  handed  a  packet  to  the  last 
friend  with  whom  he  shook  hands  (as  the 
train  started),  and  said:  "Hand  that  to 
the  president  of  the  Library  Board, 
please — I  don't  want  to  take  any  money 
out  of  Girard,  and  I  don't  want  her  to 
thank  me." 

The  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life  came 
to  him  when,  on  October  2,  1904.  death 
took  his  wife  from  the  home,  but  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  with  three  grand- 
children and  hosts  of  friends  remain  to 
give  him  renewed  interest  in  life.  Long 
may  he  retain  his  health  to  continue 
delighting  our  audiences  with  his  inim- 
itable Uncle  Josh. 

EVA  RYMAN  GAILLARD. 


Kditli  Osterle 


Margaret  Illington  Kyrle  Bellew  Sidney  Herbert  Leonard  Tde 

Act   I.      Fernand    (Leonard    Tde)    admits   that   he   is   the   thief 


Herbert  Percy 


Act    II.      Th<-   husband    (Kyrle   Bellew)    playfully  asks  his  wife    (Margaret   Illington) 
how   she  can  afford   such  fine  laces 


The   husband    discovers    6.000    francs    among  the    lingerie   and,    terrible    suspicions 
aroused,    he   insists   on    an    explanation 


Scenes  in  "The  Thief."  the  Great  Success  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York 


Some  Famous  Players  I  Have  Known 


By  HENRY  P.  CODDARD 


EDWIN    BOOTH 


WITHIN  the  last  forty 
years    I     have    seen 
Hamlet  portrayed  by 
every  great  actor  who  has  es- 
sayed   the    role    in    America 
from    Edwin     L.     Davenport 
to  Forbes  Robertson,  the  for- 
mer admirable  in  the  part  and 
the    latter    presenting    by    far 
the     best     rendering     of     the 
character  now  to  be  seen  on 
our  stage,  yet  no  one  that  I 
have  seen  ever  has  effaced  or 
can    replace    the    Hamlet    of 
Kdwin    Booth    as    played    by 
that  "noblest  Roman  of  them 
all"  in  the  prime  of  his  life. 
Of  him  William  Winter,  who 
probably  knew  the  man  better 
and   has   seen   the  play   more 
often    than    any    other    living 
critic,  has  written  what  is  the  final  verdict  of  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, that  "Booth's  performance  of  Hamlet  will  live  in  commem- 
orative dramatic  history  with  great  representative  embodiments 
of  the  stage.     That  it  deserved  historic  permanence  is  the  con- 
viction of  a  great  body  of  thoughtful  students  of  acting  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  as  well  as  in  America."     The  memory  of 
the  grace,  poetry,  beauty  and  dignity  of  that  Hamlet  as  I  saw  it 
played  by  Mr.  Booth  in  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  in  New  York 
about  1867  lingers  with  me,  yet  taking  rank  with  Salvini's  Othello 
as  one  of  the  two  absolutely  satisfactory  presentations  of  Shakes- 
pearian heroes  I  have  ever  seen,  next  after  which  I  place  E.  L. 
Davenport's  Brutus,  Lawrence  Barrett's  Cassius,  Rossi's  Romeo, 
and  Mantell's  Lear. 

From  the  many  actors  I  have  known  who  supported  Mr.  Booth 
I  have  heard  only  of  his  constant  kindness  and  personal  and  pro- 
fessional courtesy.  My  old  friend  Mr.  John  W.  Barren,  now 
living  in  retirement  in  Baltimore,  phrases  it  by  saying,  "When 
Booth  came  to  rehearsal  everybody 
was  happy.  There  was  an  air  of  ex- 
quisite refinement  about  him,  a  mag- 
netism that  one  could  not,  even  if  he 
would,  repel.  From  the  leading  man 
to  the  humblest  'Ute,'  all  regarded 
him  as  the  absolute  gentleman." 

In  private  life  he  was  very  dear  to 
his  intimates  and  talked   freely  and 
charmingly  to  such,  but  when  with 
those  whom  he  did   not  know  well 
he  was,  as  he  often  avowed,  afflicted 
with  a  shyness  that  made  it  almost 
impossible    for    him    to    converse    at 
ease.     An  interesting  illustration  of 
this  occurred  in  the  early  seventies 
when  a  breakfast  was  given  for  Mr. 
Booth  by  a  distinguished  New  York 
sculptor.      A   young   lady    friend   of 
mine,  a  very  pretty  New  York  girl, 
and  a  relative  of  the  sculptor,  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven  when  invited  to 
be  a  guest,  as  in  common  with  most 
of  her  sex  at  that  time  she  admired 
the  actor  extravagantly.    On  her  re- 
turn,  in   reply  to  my  questions   she 
said    she    had    enjoyed    herself    im- 
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Chickering,  Boston 


mensely,  that  the  breakfast 
was  perfect,  the  guests  dis- 
tinguished and  congenial,  etc., 
etc.  "And  Mr.  Booth?" 
"Oh,  he  was  very  handsome 
and  so  courteous."  "Did  he 
talk?"  "Yes,  of  course." 
"What  did  he  talk  about?" 
"Well,  Mr.  Booth  said"— a 
pause.  "What  did  Mr.  Booth 
say  ?"  "Well,  he  said  that  the 
coffee  and  toast  were  deli- 
cious." 

Rose   Coghlan,   one   of   the 
best    of    our    actresses,    was 
talking    to    me    in    Baltimore 
recently  of  Mr.   Booth.     She 
was   one    of    that    memorable 
cast  which  played  in  "Hamlet" 
at  the  great  benefit  for  Lester 
Wallack   at   the   Metropolitan 
Opera   House   in   New   York, 
May    21,    1888.      Booth    was 
the  Hamlet,  Mme.  Modjeska, 
Ophelia ;     Lawrence     Barrett, 
the  Ghost;   Frank   Mayo,  the 
King ;  Joe  Jefferson  and  Billy 
Florence,  the  Grave  Diggers; 
Gertrude  Kellogg,   the   Queen ;   and    Rose    Coghlan,    the    Player 
Queen.     The  house  was  packed  and  the  audience  wildly  demon- 
strative, in  fact  too  much  so,  as  Miss  Coghlan  said  that  the  tre- 
mendous applause  that  greeted  each  and  all  of  the  players  as  he 
or  she  first  appeared  greatly  marred  the  performance  as  a  whole. 
The  only  other  time   Miss   Coghlan   ever  saw   Mr.    Booth   play 
Hamlet  was  early  in    1891,  the  day  after  the  burial  of  his  late- 
associate  and  devoted  friend  Lawrence  Barrett,  on  which  occasion 
Mr.   Booth   was  evidently  under  such  an  emotional  stress  that, 
especially  in  the  graveyard  scene,  he  could  hardly  utter  his  lines! 

What  better  illustration  could  be  af- 
forded that  an  actor  must  not  feel 
the  emotion  he  seeks  to  portray  to 
the  audience? 

John    T.    Raymond,    who   created 
the    role    of    Col.    Sellers    in    Mark- 
Twain's    play    "The    Gilded    Age," 
and    thereby    made    himself    famous 
(although  to  this  day   Mark  Twain 
claims  that  it  was  the  play  that  made 
Raymond,    and    not    Raymond    the 
play),  I  first  met  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
during  one  of  the  early  productions 
of  the  piece.     Success  had  come  to 
him   in  his  profession  later  than  he 
thought  was  his  due  and,  even  then, 
he   did   not   seem   to   think   that   the 
author  gave  him  the  credit  to  which 
he  was  entitled.     As  is  well  known, 
he  was  devotedly  fond  of  matching 
pennies,  and   I  have  known   him   to 
propose  at  the  hotel  office  when  on 
professional  tours  to  match  pennies 
with  the  clerk  for  doubles  or  quits  on 
his   hotel   bill.     This   habit  stuck   to 
him  to  the  last. 

Raymond  was  greatly  disappointed 
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Mrne.  Nazimova  in  Ibsen's  Drama  "The  Master  Builder" 


Hilda  (Mme.  Xazimova) 
ACT    II.      AGAINST   HIS    WILL    SOLXESS    INDORSES    BROVIK'S    PLANS 


Solness  (Mr.  Walter  Hampden) 

HILDA  DESCRIBES  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  HARPS 


Ragnar  Brovik  (Cyril  Young) 
ACT  II.     HILDA  RESOLVES  THAT  "THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION"  SHALL  BE  RECOGNIZED  BY  SOLNESS 
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by  the  failure  of  "The  Gilded  Ago"  in 
London.  The  trouble  was  that  the 
English  did  not  appreciate  its  native 
American  humor.  For  example,  there 
is  a  scene  in  the  play  in  which  Col- 
onel Sellers  meets  the  son  of  an  old 
friend  and  asks  his  present  occupation. 
The  young  man  replies  that  he  is  in 
Congress.  At  this  Colonel  Sellers  gazes 
at  him  mournfully  and  says:  "I  knew 
your  father  and  grandfather.  They  were 
respectable  men.  They  never  would  have 
expected  this."  In  America  this  was  al- 
ways greeted  with  roars  of  laughter.  On 
the  night  that  the  play  was  first  produced 
in  London  there  was  not  a  laugh  in  the 
house,  for  no  Englishman  could  con- 
ceive the  idea  that  under  any  circum- 
stances could  it  be  other  than  com- 
mendable to  be  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  of  a  country.  "The 
Gilded  Age"  is  not  tne  only  American 
play  that  has  failed  in  London  for  sim- 
ilar reasons. 

Rosina  Yokes,  of  the  famous  Yokes 
family  of  English  comedians  who  were 
at  one  time  great  favorites  in  America, 
married  a  well-to-do  Englishman  of 
good  family,  a  Mr.  Clay,  but  after  a 
few  years  of  domestic  life  in  England 
induced  her  husband  to  bring  her  to 
America  for  another  professional  tour 

with  a  carefully  selected  English  company.  During  the  tour 
the  Clays  received  considerable  social  attention,  and  a  reception 
was  given  for  them  in  Baltimore  about  1884  by  one  of  our 
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Playing  the  role  of  Phelan  in  the  Chicago  cast  of  "The  Man  of 

the  Hour."     Mr.  Harwood  has  been  well  known  to  the  public  as 

a  comedian  for  over  sixteen  years,  but  strange  to  relate,  he  never 

had  a   photograph   taken   until   the   other  day 


most  prominent  social  leaders,  a  lady 
intellectual,  accomplished  and  full  of 
fun  as  was  Rosina  Yokes  herself. 
Mr.  Clay  was  a  charming  fellow  and 
very  proud  of  his  accomplished  wife, 
but  not  as  quick  to  see  a  joke.  The 
writer  was  a  guest  at  the  recep- 
tion and  was  vastly  amused  to  hear 
Mrs.  Clay  chaffing  her  hostess  on  an 
incident  of  the  afternoon.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  hostess  had  sent  her 
own  carriage  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claw 
at  their  hotel,  and  that  while  waiting 
for  them  some  waggishly  inclined 
bill  poster  had  pasted  on  one  of  the 
panels  of  the  brougham  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  certain  cough  syrup  man- 
ufactured in  Baltimore.  When  they 
got  into  the  carriage  Mr.  Clay  observed 
this  and  asked  his  wife  what  it  meant. 
She  replied  that  in  America  wealthy 
people  frequently  advertised  the  busi- 
ness with  which  they  were  connected  in 
this  way,  and  that  Mrs.  H—  -  was 
doubtless  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  syrup.  Arriving  at  the  house 
she  told  the  story,  while  poor  .Mr.  Clay 
listened,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she 
was  in  jest  or  no,  until  she  said :  "Xow, 
Mrs.  H.,  on  our  return  trip  to  the  hotel 
do  let  me  have  one  panel  on  which  to 
post  'Go  and  sec  Rosina  yokes,'  which 

will  leave  ample  space  for  your  cough  syrup  on  the  other  panel." 
Mr.  Clay  accepted  in  the  best  nature  the  laughter  that  followed. 
Rosina  Yokes  left  a  void  on  our  stage  that  has  never  been  filled. 
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GRACE   LIVINGSTON    FURNISS   IN    HER   BUNGALOW   AT    SIASCONSET 


The  Story  of  a  Successful  Womaiv  Playwright 
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J  ~*  HERE  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  be  as  success- 
j        ful   in  writing  plays  as  men  are,"   said  Grace  Furniss. 
"I Jut  they  lack  what  men  have  had,  opportunity.     They 
also  need  the  goad  of  necessity.    The  apprenticeship  is  a  hard  one, 
and  some  women  who  have  not  been  forced  by  the  goad  to  go  on 
along  the  hard  road  have  dropped 
out.    Their  failure  has  argued  not 
lack  of  ability,  but  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity plus  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing their  daily  bread. 

"We  have  all  heard  the  argu- 
ment that  women  are  incapable  of 
writing  a  big  play.  For  example, 
that  no  woman  could  write  such  a 
play  as  'Shenandoah.'  I  do  not 
believe  this.  There  is  no  reason 
why  women  should  not  write 
strong,  as  well  as  amusing  and 
graceful,  plays.  Madeleine  Lu- 
cette  Ryley  wrote  the  first  success 
John  Drew  ever  had,  'Christopher 
Jr.'  I  don't  know  why  she  is  not 
writing  now.  She  has  written 
some  excellent  plays,  'The  Amer- 
ican Citizen,'  for  Nat  Goodwin,  is 
an  example. 

"Play writing  is  not  an  evidence 
of  genius.  It  is  a  knack,  a  gift. 
Persons,  men  and  women  alike, 
are  born  with  it.  It  is  the  con- 
structive power,  the  ability  to 
build.  Of  course,  other  faculties 
are  associated  with  it,  though  it  is 
the  chief  and  essential  one.  The 
playwright  must  have  imagination. 
She  must  have  feeling  for  charac- 
ter. She  must  be  able  to  write 
human  dialogue.  Her  characters 


should  talk  as  men  and  women  do,  not  as  heroines  of  old-fashioned 
novels.  In  'The  Three  of  Us,'  a  play  written  by  a  woman,  notice 
how  short  the  sentences  are.  There  is  not  a  word  used  more  than 
is  absolutely  needed." 

Grace  L.  Furniss — the  L.  stands  for  Livingston  and,  with  cer- 
tain sturdy  and  admirable  traits  of 
hers,  represents  her  Knickerbocker 
ancestry  —  dramatized  "The  Man 
on  the  Box."  She  is  likewise  the 
author  of  "The  Man  on  the  Case," 
recently  seen  at  the  Madison 
Square,  of  "Mrs.  Jack,''  in  which 
Alice  Fischer  starred,  and  of 
"Gretna  Green,"  for  a  time  the 
starring  vehicle  of  Elizabeth  Tyree. 
Previously  in  collaboration  with 
the  late  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Richard- 
son she  had  written  "The  Colonial 
Girl''  and  "The  Pride  of  Jennico," 
in  which  E.  H.  Sothern  and  James 
K.  Hackett  had  respectively  ap- 
peared, the  latter  with  gratifying 
success,  measured  by  the  inevitable 
standard — the  box  office  receipts. 

Grace  Furniss  keeps  admirably 
in  the  background  her  literary  and 
dramatic  propensities.  To  the 
woman  who  meets  her  over  the 
teacups  or  peers  at  her  over  the 
contractile  spasm,  which  society 
calls  the  proper  hand  grasp,  she  is 
a  well-gowned,  well-bred,  marked- 
ly reserved  woman  of  the  world. 
In  the  tall,  slender,  brown-haired 
woman  one  recognizes  instantly 
the  power  of  repose.  It  is  the 
closer  acquaintance,  or  more  for- 
f  HHHHH  tunately  the  gradually  developing 
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friendship,  for  one  does  not 
know  Grace  Furniss  well  in  an 
evening,  nor  a  day  nor  a  month, 
that  reveals  her  infinite  fund  of 
sly  humor.  It  discloses  further 
the  gift  of  terseness  that  gives 
to  her  conversation  the  flavor 
of  the  epigram.  And  it  proves 
her  possession  of  that  rare, 
golden  gift,  supreme  common 
sense. 

She  lives  in  a  high,  hand- 
some, bookish  suite  of  apart- 
ments, sunflooded  by  day,  and 
overlooking  the  light-gemmed 
city  sweepingly  at  night.  There 
is  a  fine  glimpse  of  the  Hudson 
from  its  windows,  and  through 
them  the  many-throated  voices 
of  the  city  pour  in  faint  echo. 
For  her  winter  environment  she 
has  achieved  scholastic  calm  in 
the  heart  of  the  noisiest  city  in 
the  world.  Her  summers  she 
has  spent  for  many  years  at 
Sankaty  Lodge,  the  big  bunga- 
low that  hangs  overtoppingly 
and,  it  would  seem,  dangerously 
upon  the  edge  of  a  cliff  at  pic- 
turesque Siasconset,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. She  is  from  choice  of 
the  growing  army  of  clever 
bachelor  women,  and  explains 
her  presence  in  those  ranks  with 
an  impersonal  remark : 

"There  is  only  one  reason,  in 
our  time  when  women  are  able 
to  make  homes  for  themselves, 
why  a  woman  should  marry, 
that  is  love.  If  she  doesn't  love 
she  shouldn't  marry."  Which 
is  a  position  so  sane  that  .it  ad- 
mits but  feeble  counter  argu- 
ment. 

Miss  Furniss  sat  in  a  high- 
backed,  broad-seated  chair  that 
spelled  comfort,  while  she 
talked  of  plays  and  those  who 
write  them. 

"The  story  of  how  I  hap- 
pened to  become  a  playwright 
is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  liked 

fun,  and  found  most  of  it  in  amateur  theatricals.  Out  of  much 
study  of  plays  adapted  to  these  amateur  theatricals,  came  a  crav- 
ing for  something  new  in  situations.  I  had  an  intense  desire  to 
see  a  pillow  fight  on  the  stage.  I  wanted  to  see  a  love  scene  such 
as  I  had — well,  witnessed,  a  chaffing  love  scene  between  a  foolish 
boy  and  girl.  And  I  wanted  to  see  something  novel  in  melo- 
drama. These  ideas  teased  me,  and  I  said  to  my  mother,  'I  think 
I  can  write  a  play,  putting  all  these  things  into  it.'  'Try  it,'  she 
said.  I  read  the  two-act  play  to  her  and  she  said:  'Send  it  to  a 
magazine  and  have  it  published.'  I  gave  it  the  title  'A  Box  of 
Monkeys,'  and  sent  it  to  Harper's.  When  I  received  a  cheque  for 
it  I  was  sure  that  there  had  been  a  mistake,  that  the  forty-five 
dollars  was  really  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

"At  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  the  stage  except  seeing  plays 
from  the  front.  I  happened  to  meet  an  actress  soon  after  the 
publication  of  The  Box  of  Monkeys,'  which,  by  the  way,  is  still 
being  played  by  amateurs.  I  received  a  five-dollar  bill  for  royal- 
ties for  it  last  week.  She  told  me  of  having  gone  to  a  manager's 
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office  expecting  to  meet  'the 
angel'  who  was  to  back  her 
next  venture.  At  the  door  she 
met  a  very  sunburned,  under- 
sized young  man  with  a  loose 
handkerchief  tied  about  his 
neck.  She  thought  he  was  the 
office  boy,  and  treated  him  ac- 
cording to  her  ideas  of  how  an 
office  boy  in  a  theatrical  man- 
ager's employ  should  be  treated. 
The  sunburned  man  was  'the 
angel,'  and  the  actress  lost  her 
opportunity.  This  seemed  a 
funnily  sad  situation,  and  I 
based  upon  it  a  play  which  I 
wrote  for  a  Chicago  competi- 
tion. Mr.  McVicker  of  Mc- 
Vicker's  Theatre,  and  Mr. 
liar  run,  the  well-known  critic, 
were  among  the  judges.  I  al- 
most won  the  prize.  Mr.  Bar- 
ron  was  against  my  play,  but 
Mr.  McYicker  was  for  it. 
Finally,  before  a  decision  was 
reached,  there  was  a  quarrel 
with  the  Carleton  Club,  that 
had  offered  the  prize.  The 
money  was  withdrawn.  The 
playlet  'The  Angel'  netted  me 
only  the  discipline  of  the  writ- 
ing and  the  incentive  of  the  en- 
couragement I  had  received 
from  Mr.  McVicker. 

"Someone  invited  me  to  a 
Twelfth  Night  revel,  and  there 
I  met  Martha  Morton,  the  play- 
wright. 'I  have  read  your  "Box 
of  Monkeys,"  '  she  said.  'Why 
don't  you  write  for  the  stage?' 
I  had  no  adequate  answer,  and 
went  home  and  repeated  to  my 
mother  as  something  amazing 
that  Aliss  Morton  had  advised 
me  to  write  for  the  stage. 

"Encouraged,  I  set  to  work 
on  something  that  was  the  best 
I  could  do  at  that  time.  I  sent 
it  to  Miss  Marbury,  and  she 
sent  for  me  and  said  :  'This  is 
great.  You  must  keep  on.  You 
are  sure  to  do  things.'  She 

gave  me  the  address  of  a  manager,  and  I  took  the  play  to  him. 
Afterwards  when  I  went  to  see  him  he  said  : 

'  'You  have  a  very  fine  melodramatic  effect  here,  but  the  rest  of 
the  play  is  not  up  to  it.  David  Belasco  thinks  up  a  good  effect, 
and  writes  the  rest  of  the  play  up  to  it.  That  is  what  you 
should  do.' 

"'But  I  can't  change  my  play,'  I  said.     'Don't  you  want  it?' 
"  'Not  in  its  present  form.' 

"I  took  the  play  home  and  put  it  away.  I  had  not  intended, 
even  in  my  inexperience,  to  be  pert.  I  was  simply  overwhelmed 
by  my  own  ignorance  of  technique.  I  was  willing  to  change  the 
play,  but  did  not  know  how. 

"I  went  on  writing  things,  but  writing  blindly,  because  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  practical  side  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman 
saw  some  of  my  attempted  plays  and  liked  them,  but  saw  that 
they  were  not  in  their  form  actable.  He  said  to  me : 

"  'Go  up  and  see  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Richardson.  She  is  an  old 
dramatic  critic,  and  knows  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  technique.' 
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"I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Richardson.  With  me  went  my  imperfect 
play,  The  Shilling's  Worth.'  Mrs.  Richardson  read  it.  'We 
must  cut  out  this  and  put  in  that,  do  this  and  that  other,  and  when 
we  have  finished  I  think  we  will  have  a  play  ready  for  produc- 
tion,' she  said.  In  Mrs.  Richardson  I  had  found  what  I  lacked. 
She  taught  me  coldbloodedness 
toward  my  own  work.  I  learned 
to  be  merciless  to  it.  The  result 
was  that  The  Shilling's  Worth' 
was  produced  at  Philadelphia. 
A  critic  whose  play  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  same  management 
sneered  at  the  title.  They  call 
it  "A  Shilling's  Worth,"  but  "A 
Penny  Worth"  would  be  more 
applicable.'  The  management 
accepted  the'  hint;  and  the  play 
came  to  the  Lyceum  in  New 
York  under  the  title  The  Colon- 
ial Girl.'  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss 
Harned  played  it,  and  Miss 
Harned  did  some  of  the  best 
work  of  her  career  in  it. 

"This  was  in  1898.  The  next 
year  Mrs.  Richardson  and  I  had 
another  play  on  the  boards.  It 
was  The  Pride  of  Jennico,'  with 
Mr.  Hackett  as  the  star.  This 
was  the  play  that  introduced 
Miss  Bertha  Gallancl  to  New 
York. 

"Mrs.  Richardson  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  my  next  play 
was  done  alone.  I  had  high  ex- 
pectations of  'Robert  of  Sicily' 
with  Joseph  Haworth  in  the  title 
role,  but  an  awkward  event  made 
the  play's  life  a  short  one.  Our 
'angel'  ran  away. 

"Alice  Fischer  came  to  see  me 
one  morning,  and  laughingly  told 
me  of  the  strange  legacies  left  to 

a  widow  of  her  acquaintance  by  the  deceased  husband.  One  of 
these  legacies,  which  should  have  been  called  responsibilities,  was 
a  'nut  shop.'  The  proprietor  was  an  ex-prizefighter  who  painted 
black  eyes  and  removed  the  other  marks  of  ravages  by  a  contend- 
ing spirit.  He  came  to  the  widow  and  asked  whether  she  in- 
tended to  continue  the  business.  I  said,  'Don't  tell  anyone  about 
these  legacies,  and  I  will  write  a  play  for  you  around  them.'  I 

thought  of  what  sort 
of  woman  would 
carry  out  such  queer 
bequests,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  it  might 
be  a  breezy  western 
woman.  To  make 
the  contrast  stronger 
I  gave  her  the  good 
breeding  that  comes 
from  the  heart,  the 
real  good  breeding, 
and  contrasted  it 
the  veneered 
that  passed 
such  on  the 
of  her  hus- 
band's relatives.  I 
think  the  play  had 
some  good  ideas, 
but  it  lacked  the 
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unity  I  have  since  tried  to  put  into  all  the  plays  I  have  written. 
"  'Gretna  Green,'  the  star  and  I  thought  was  a  good  play.  The 
critics  didn't  agree  with  us.  It  had  its  origin  in  Miss  Tyree's 
suggestion  that  she  wanted  a  play  on  the  theme  of  a  sister's 
love  and  the  sacrifices  it  might  entail. 

"My  mother  was  an  invalid  for 
three  years  before  she  died.  I 
read  a  great  deal  to  her  in  that 
time,  and  one  day  I  went  to  a 
book  store  and  asked  for  some- 
thing cheerful. 

"  'Have  you  anything  that 
doesn't  end  in  a  courtroom,  a 
jail,  or  a  graveyard?'  I  asked. 

"The  clerk  laughed  and 
brought  me  a  copy  of  The  Alan 
on  the  Box.'  I  read  it  to  mother, 
and  that  night  after  she  was 
asleep  I  wrote  the  author  for  the 
dramatic  rights.  My  mother 
died,  and  two  days  after  she  was 
buried  I  sought  comfort  and  for- 
getfulness  in  the  dramatization 
of  the  book  for  Henry  E.  Dixey. 
"As  in  all  dramatizations,  the 
first  thought  was  'What  are  the 
curtains  ?'  Then  came  the  neces- 
sary excisions.  There  was  a 
charming  love  scene  in  the  book, 
at  a  picnic  in  the  woods  beside  a 
silvery  stream.  That  silvery 
stream  haunted  me.  I  wanted 
that  pretty  love  scene.  A  few 
years  before  I  would  have  put  it 
into  the  play,  unity  or  no  unity, 
but  I  had  grown  wiser.  The 
scene  was  omitted.  Then  came 
the  elaboration.  The  quarrel 
scene  about  the  rose  I  expanded 
into  four  distinct  actions  by  the 
lovers.  I  dislike  a  dinner  scene 
on  the  stage.  The  view  of  the 

players  is  always  more  or  less  obstructed.  I  don't  like  the  neces- 
sary turning  their  backs  upon  the  audience.  I  had,  instead,  the 
serving  of  coffee  after  dinner.  What  should  I  do  to  give  Mr. 
Dixey  a  chance  to  do  something  while  he  was  being  chaffed  by 
his  friends?  Simply  to  serve  coffee  was  not  enough,  and  I  re- 
called a  dish  that  I  used  to  prepare  in  a  chafing  dish,  carbonade, 
made  of  sliced  tongue.  That  is  what  I  set  Mr.  Dixey  about  mak- 
ing. To  put  the 
men  into  red  coats, 
which  are  pictur- 
esque, I  invented  the 
hunt  dinner. 

"A  great  deal 
must  be  sacrificed  in 
a  book.  The  novel 
is  so  long  that  some 
of  its  best  portions 
must  be  eliminated 
for  dramatic  pur- 
poses. That  is  true 
of  the  stirring  novel 
The  Deluge.''  When 
I  had  finished  the 
dramatization  prac- 
tically all  that  was 
left  was  the  corking 
love  story  Mr.  Phil- 
(Cont'd  on  page  x'ri) 
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My    Beginnings 

By  MAY  ROBSON 


actresses,  noto  famous,  to/// 
themstl-otj  tell  each  month  hotu 
they  btorted  humbly  and  pa* 
tiently  in  obscurity,  tuithout 
money,  often  taithout  enough 
to  eat,  before  success  came. 


I 


1WAS  born  in  the  Austra- 
lian bush.  My  father  was 
an   English   sea  captain 
\vho    had    been    retired    on 
^^>       half  pay  because  of   failing 
health.     My  parents  went  to 
the  bush  as  victims  of  phthi- 

As  a  little  girl        sis     gO     ill      this      COUlltry      to 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
for  a  prolongation  of  their  lives.  In  my 
father's  case  it  was  futile.  He  died 
three  months  after  I  was  born. 

My  earliest  recollection  is  of  fishing 
on  the  pier  at  St.  Gilda  with  Pincher. 
Those  names,  meaning  so  much  to  me, 
have  no  significance  to  my  readers.  At 
least  Pincher  has  not,  so  let  me  ex- 
plain that  St.  Gilda  is  a  remote  suburb 
of  Melbourne,  a  kind  of  Australian 
Coney  Island,  and  that  Pincher  was 
the  biggest  and  fondest  Newfoundland 
dog  that  ever  guarded  the  precarious 
life  of  an  overactive  infant.  My  one 
aim  in  life  was  to  catch  all  the  fish  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  in  my  efforts  to  attain  this  I  fell  into  the  water  at 
least  twice  a  day,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence 
and  quick  wit  of  Pincher  I  would  not  be  recalling  these  or  any 
other  episodes.  Pincher  saved  my  life,  by  the  most  conservative 
family  estimate,  seven  hundred  times  in  one  year  at  St.  Gilda.  He 
sat  beside  me  on  the  pier,  watching  me  as  anxiously  as  I  watched 
my  rod  and  line,  and  when  I  tumbled  off  the  pier,  as  I  was  sure 
to  do,  he  jumped  in  after  me  and  dragged  me  out  to  shore.  The 
chief  injury  was  to  my  clothes.  The  bath  seemed  inevitable,  and 
after  some  fruitless  scoldings  my  mother  trusted  me  to  Pincher 
and  he  proved  faithful.  But  if  he  was  a  reasoning  dog  he  could 
not  but  have  been  glad  when  we  left  St.  Gilda  and  sailed  for  far- 
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off  England.     At  least  life   would   now 
have  for  him  some  measure  of  calm. 

We  sailed  in  a  vessel  modeled  after  my 
grandmother's  rocking  chair  in  move- 
ment. She  was  so  unsteady  that  she  was 
known  as  "The  Rolling  .Moses." 

My  next  recollection  after  that  poig- 
nant voyage  on  the  Pacific  was  of  seeing 
in  my  mirror  a  thin,  dark-eyed  little 
girl  in  the  dignity  of  a  black  frock  and 
with  very  neat  and  very  tight  pig  tails. 
I  had  evolved  into 
the  state  of  a 
pupil  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Convent  at 
Highgate.  It  was 
at  Highgate  I 
learned  to  sew. 
Sewing  is  my  chief 
occupation.  Some 
are  unkind  enough 
to  say  it  is  my 
hobby.  At  any 


When    she    first    went    on 
the   stage 


rate,  I  think  it  isn't  so  bad  a  hobby. 

It  is  true  that  I  spend  all  the  time 
between  my  scenes  at  the  theatre  in  sewing, 
and  that  the  contagion  spreads  through  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  company,  and  I 

have  impromptu  sewing  classes  in  my  dressing  room.  The 
girls  form  the  habit  of  coming  to  my  room  to  watch  me  sew.  The 
spirit  of  emulation  is  kindled  in  them.  They  ask  me  if  I  will 
teach  them  and  I  answer,  "Certainly."  They  begin  with  plain 
work  and  become  ambitious  and  soon  are  making  fancy  stitches 
and  doing  intricate  and  elaborate  work.  I  can't  count  the  girls 
who  have  come  into  the  company  knowing  nothing  about  sew- 
ing and  who  have  left  it  with  the  fixed  habit  of  making  all  their 
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own  underclothes.     They  can  thus  have  fine  underwear,  hand-      looking  dinner  cards  in  an  exhibit  on  Broadway,  and  I  went 
made,  for  the  same  price  or  less  than  they  would  pay  for  coarse     home  and  drew  a  design  which  I  thought  much  prettier.    I  took 

it  to  a  store,  saying  that  it  had  been  designed  by  a  friend  of 
mine.     There  was  no  foolish  pride  behind  this  fib,   for   I   had 


machine-made  stuff  in  the  shops.  They  may  even  save  something, 
but  if  they  do  not  save  more  than  ten  cents  on  a  garment  they 
will  have  acquired  a  pleasant  accomplishment  and  a  habit  of 
daintiness.  In  one  respect  I  have  done  some  missionary  work 


thought  it  over  and  concluded  that  if  I  said  it  was  my  own  I 
would  be  asked  to  reduce  the  price.     I  went  into  the  store  say- 


among  the  girls  of  the  companies.     I  have  tried  to  break  up  the      ing:  "This  design  was  done  by  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  think  it  is 
pernicious  habit  of  reading  during  their  waits.    Become  interested      quite  worth  selling,  don't  you  ?" 
in  a  book  and  you  won't  hear  your  cue,  but  no  matter  how  inter-          "I  do,"  he  answered. 
ested  you  may  be  in  the  piece  of  sewing  you  are  doing  you  can 
sew  and  listen  for  your  cues. 

From  the   Sacred   Heart   Convent,   Highgate,   I   was   sent   to 
school  at  Brussels,  and  there  I  studied  the  languages.     I  went  to 


"How  much  do  you  think  your  friend  wants  for  them?" 

"A  dollar  apiece,"  I  replied. 

"Very  well.     We  will  take  a  dozen." 

I  delivered  that  order,  at  the  same  time  submitting  another  de- 


Paris  for  my  examinations  in  French  and  returned  to  my  home  for      sign.     I  had  gilded  clam  shells,  and  drawn  a  comic  figure  inside 


a  vacation.  I  ran  away  from  home  to  marry  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  and  this  English  Romeo  and  Juliet,  aged  eight- 
een and  sixteen,  went  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  tried 
to  live  up  to  their  dignified  name  as  inscribed  on  their 
new  cards,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Livingston  Gore." 
The  old  house  is  still  standing  four  miles  out  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  is  well  known  in  the  district  as  the  Gore  house. 

That  house  was  the  scene  of 
the  hard  beginnings  of  my  life. 
So  immature  a  pair  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  prosper. 
After  some  years  of  struggle  and 
privation  we  traded  the  ranch  for 
one  hundred  horses.  We  sent  our 
horses  to  Kansas  City.  On  the 
way  every  one  of  them  died  of 
footrot.  We  came  to  New  York, 
my  husband,  my  three  children 
and  myself,  and  began  life  over 
again  practically  without  a  dollar. 
Shortly  afterwards  my  husband 
died. 

What  could  I  do?  I  was  left 
alone  with  my  three  children  and 
no  one  to  whom  I  would  turn,  if 
I  could,  for  aid.  We  lived  in  a 
poor  little  apartment  on  Thirty- 
fourth  street  near  Ninth  avenue, 
almost  a  tenement,  and  while  my 
children  were  never  actually  with- 
out bread,  there  were  many  times 
when  they  asked  me  for  meat  and 
I  couldn't  give  it  to  them.  What 
could  I  do?  There  flashed  across 
my  memory  a  window  full  of  red 
and  blue  and  pink  woolen  hoods  I 
had  seen  in  a  shop  on  Twenty-third 
street.  I  went  down  and  looked 
at  them  again.  I  said  to  myself, 
"I  can  make  prettier  crochet 
stitches  than  these,"  and  went  in 
and  told  the  proprietor  so.  There 
was  a  demand  for  hoods,  for  they 
were  fashionable  at  the  time,  and 
the  proprietor  ordered  six  dozen 
from  me  at  twenty-eight  cents 
apiece.  That  was  three  dollars 
and  thirty-six  cents  a  dozen.  But 
think  how  long  it  would  take  to 
crochet  a  dozen !  I  had  to  hire 
girls  to  help  me  make  them,  and 
of  course  that  took  a  great  deal 
off  my  profits. 

My  habit  of  peering  into  shop 
windows  helped  me  again,  for  I 
happened  to  notice  some  ordinary 
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them,  leaving  a  space  for  the  diner's  name  to 
be  written  below,  and  tied  them  with  red  rib- 
bons.    I  explained  that  I  would  finish  others 
with  silver  gilding  for  gentlemen,  and   I  re- 
ceived an  order  for  a  dozen  of  these  at  two 
dollars  apiece.     I  also  arranged  to  take  pupils 
in  painting,  and  went  to  the  houses  to  teach 
every  day.     It  was  a  life  of  hard  work,  but  I 
managed  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  stopped  the  crying  of  the  chil- 
dren for  meat. 

One  day  I  met  a  staggering 
blow.  I  had  taken  an  order  to 
the  store,  and  looking  into  one  of 
the  show  cases  saw  one  of  my 
clam  shell  dinner  favors  very 
badly  done. 

"Do  give  me  that,"  I  cried. 
"Let  me  take  it  home  and  do 
another  for  you.  I  can't  imagine 
how  I  could  have  done  it  so 
badly." 

The  explanation  was  frankly 
made.  The  firm  kept  girls  busy 
upstairs  copying  my  designs. 
"We  could  not  afford  to  buy  only 
yours,"  they  said.  "We  dupli- 
cate them  cheaply  and  charge  the 
same  price." 

I  grasped  the  patent  fact  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  to  do 
to  keep  me  bus)'.  I  gave  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  my 
designs,  and  if  only  a  dozen  of 
each  would  be  ordered,  the  orders 
would,  of  course,  be  only  occa- 
sional. The  old  economic  prob- 
lem of  supply  and  demand,  of 
the  commercial  substitution  of 
cheap  for  skilled  labor,  faced  me. 
I  was  terribly  disheartened. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  two 
of  my  children  died,  my  little  girl 
and  one  of  my  boys,  within  a  feu- 
days  of  each  other,  of  scarlet 
fever.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
medical  science  to-day  they 
could  have  been  saved,  but  at 
that  time  and  in  my  circum- 
stances there  was  no  hope. 

On  my  way  home  from  deliv- 
ering some  designs  at  the  store 
I  stopped  before  a  big  bulletin  in 
gold  letters  on  a  black  back- 
ground. It  was  the  sign  of  a 
dramatic  agency.  I  stood  there 
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looking  at  it  and  wondering 
whether  the  stage  paid  better 
than  painting.  Still  wonder- 
ing I  drifted  into  the  office. 

The  office  was  crowded  with 
young  men  and  women  seek- 
ing engagements  in  the  Han- 
Ion  company.  A  young  girl 
was  about  to  be  engaged  for 
the  widow  in  "Un  Voyage  en 
Suisse."  Some  one  was  trying 
excitedly  to  explain  to  her  in 
French  the  requirements  for 
the  part.  She  did  not  under- 
stand French.  Then  he  tried 
in  English.  His  English  was 
more  imperfect  than  her  under- 
standing of  French. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  ?" 
I  said  going  forward,  and 
soon  we,  the  manager  of  the 
agency,  the  girls  and  I  began 
to  understand  each  other.  For 
one  reason  or  another  none  of 
the  girls  would  do  for  the 
widow,  and  the  stage  manager 
said,  "Why  not  you?" 

"I  have  never  been  on  the 
stage,"  I  answered. 

"No  matter.  In  that  cos- 
tume"— I  wore  heavy  mourn- 
ing— "you  look  the  part.  You 
speak  French.  You  are  the 
widow.  You  shall  get  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week.  Meet  the 
Hanlons  at  the  Grand  Central 
Station  next  Monday  and  go  white 
with  them  to  Boston,  and  play 
the  widow." 

I  went  to  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  met  the  Hanlons,  but 
I  did  not  conquer  them.  They  were  pleasant  and  said  I  looked 
the  part,  but  one  of  them  asked  me  the  question,  "What  have 
you  done?" 

"Xothing,"  I  answered,  and  he  tossed  his  hands  in  air 
and  addressed  expletives  at  the  absent  man  in  the  office.  Of 
course  I  didn't  go 
to  Boston.  But 
in  the  course 
of  the  week  I 
went  to  the  office 
of  the  dramatic 
agency  and  told 
them  why  I 
wasn't  playing  in 
"Un  Voyage  en 
Suisse." 

Leo  Vincent 
listened  to  my 
story,  said 
"Humph!"  and 
asked  me,  "What 
are  your  pros- 
pects ?" 

"I  can  average 
about  eighteen 
dollars  a  week  at 
painting,"  I  said. 

"I  think  you 
have  the  stuff  in 
you.  I  believe 
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you'll  succeed,  although  I  don't 
know  why.  I'll  give  you  a 
chance.  Go  over  and  report  to 
'The  Hoop  of  Gold'  in  I!p>ok- 
lyn  next  week." 

I  went  and  read  my  part. 
"Take  the  stage!"  called  the 
stage  manager.  I  did  not 
budge.  "Take  the  stage !''  he 
roared,  but  I  never  stirred. 
When  I  had  read  my  lines  the 
rehearsal  progressed.  I  staid 
at  the  rear  of  the  stage. 
I  knew  something  was  going 
to  happen.  It  did.  The  stage 
manager  called  me  to  the 
wings. 

"How  long  have  you  been 
on  the  stage  ?"  he  asked. 

The  agent   had   told   me   not 
to  tell.     I  stammered  : 
' '  About — about — 
"About   fifteen   minutes,"   he 
said. 

"I  was  going  to  say  twenty," 
I  answered. 

After  the  rest  had  gone 
home,  Charlie  Cooke  put  me 
through  the  alphabet  of  stage 
knowledge.  He  showed  me 
what  he  meant  by  saying 
"take  the  stage."  He  taught 
me  what  "cross"  meant.  He 
impressed  upon  me  the  differ- 
ence between  an  entrance  and 
an  exit.  And  he  read  my  lines 
for  me. 

During  the  rehearsals  I  made 
no  impression  in  my  part  of 
ingenue,  unless  it  was  my  own  impression  that  I  was  putrid  in  it, 
but  one  part  interested  me  extremely.  That  was  Tilly,  the 
slavey.  The  girl  who  rehearsed  it  had  never  seen  a  London 
slavey.  I  had.  I  saw  that  the  girl's  conception  of  the  part  was 
wrong,  and,  when  she  left  the  cast  I  asked  if  I  might  play  it. 
The  stage  manager  allowed  me  to  double  and,  on  the  opening 

night,  I  slouched 
on  carrying  a 
bucket  of  coal, 
and  dressed  pre- 
cisely as  I  had 
seen  the  London 
slaveys  dres  s. 
The  audience  ap- 
plauded. II  e  r  • 
w  a  s  something 
new.  It  was  the 
first  real  cockney 
slave  y  on  the 
American  stage. 
When  the  cur- 
tain fell  the  au- 
dience made  a 
great  ado,  and 
the  stage  mana- 
ger came  back 
for  me. 

"That's  a  call." 
he   said. 

"What's     a 
call?" 
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Tolstoi's    Novel     'Anna 


Anna  Karenina  ('Virginia  Ilarned) 

Act  II.     Alexis  bids  his  wife  confess  or  he  will  kill 


Act  III.     Having  left  her  husband,  An 
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Ann  Warrington 
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"They  want  you  to  go  out  before  the  curtain." 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

He  groaned :  "Go  out  and  bow." 

Aly  salary  went  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  next  day.  My 
knowledge  of  the  slavey  type  had  counted  for  me.  We  went  out 
on  the  road  for  six  weeks  and  the  company  broke  up.  I  came 
back  to  New  York  and  painted  for  two  years  more.  Mr.  Mallory, 
of  The  Churchman  and  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  who  had 
seen  my  picture  as  Tilly  in  "The  Hoop  of  Gold,"  sent  for  me  to 
play  a  similar  part  in  "Called  Back." 

I  then  played  Miss  Ashforth  in  "The  Private  Secretary"  and  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre  Reneranda  in  "A  Foregone  Conclu- 
sion." I  played  Mrs.  Whiff  en's  part  in  "The  Charity  Ball,"  the  widow 
in  "Men  and  Women"  and  Mrs.  Chapman  in  "Jim  the  Penman." 

My  hardest  beginnings  were  those  which  preceded  my  going  on 
the  stage,  but  I  know  that  I  have  been  unusually  fortunate.  Prob- 
ably of  the  early  portion  of  my  stage  career  the  most  discouraging 
feature  was  the  indifference  of  the  women  in  a  superior  position  to 
mine  in  the  company.  They  were  not  unkind,  but  it  was  evident 
that  they  didn't  care  about  me  or  my  poor  little  aims  and  hopes. 
Remembering  that,  I  seldom  wait  for  a  girl  to  come  to  me  for  ad- 
vice, I  go  to  her.  Some  of  the  girls  of  the  companies  I  have 
been  with  I  have  taken  into  my  home.  One  of  them  is  studying 
in  Paris  now  and  I  hope  some  day  to  see  her  in  grand  opera. 


If  I  were  permitted  but  one  line  of  advice  to  girls  in  their  be- 
ginning period  upon  the  stage  I  should  say,  "Economize."  A  girl 
who  earns  eighteen  dollars  a  week  should  save  five  a  week,  pro- 
vided she  has  learned  to  economize.  She  can  save  by  living  at 
the  cheaper  hotels.  Suppose  she  lives  at  a  hotel  where  she  pays 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  That  leaves  her  two  and  a  half  for  pin 
money.  I  know  girls  whose  fathers  are  well  to  do  who  don't  get 
any  more.  A  girl  can  save  by  washing  her  own  handkerchiefs, 
her  own  hose  and  some  of  her  underwear.  Having  saved  five 
dollars  a  week  in  a  season,  say,  of  forty  weeks,  she  will  have  at 
the  end  of  the  season  two  hundred  dollars.  She  can  live  on  that 
during  the  summer  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  season  can 
afford  to  wait  for  a  good  engagement. 

A  girl  should  learn  to  get  along  peacefully  with  managers. 
Don't  regard  managers  as  your  natural  enemies.  If  a  prominent 
manager  tells  you  you  play  a  part  badly  probably  you  do,  and 
you  would  do  well  to  play  it  differently.  Don't  think  because  a 
manager  won't  pay  you  the  salary  you  ask  that  he  is  in  a  cabal 
against  you.  He  must  apportion  his  salaries  according  to  what 
the  part  is  worth  to  him. 

Another  fact  that  I  have  deduced  from  my  career  is  that  it  is 
well  to  become  some  sort  of  specialist  as  soon  as  possible  and 
remain  that  sort  of  specialist.  I  am  a  character  actress.  I  am 
glad  of  it  and  wouldn't  be  persuaded  to  change  my  line  of  work. 


M.    W.    Lawrence    as    Mr. 
Ramona 


II.    N.    Herriman   as    Betty 


C.    \V.    Stage    as    Buchanan 
Lamb 


A.    R.    Davis    as    Senator    Knott         R.    C.    Enwright    as    the 
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CHARACTERS  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  "THE  HERMITS  IN    CALIFORNIA"  BY  THE  HERMITS'  CLUB  OF  CLEVELAND 
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One  of  the  important  social  events  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  each  year  is  the  annual  theatrical  production  of  the  Hermits'  Club,  an  organization  composed  of  the  leading  business 
essionai  men  of  Cleveland.  Their  first  production  given  in  1905  was  called  "The  Hermits  in  Holland,"  and  this  proved  so  successful  that  the  following  year 
they  gave  a  similar  entertainment  entitled  The  Hermits  in  Spain,"  when  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  playing  to  the  largest  week's  business  in  the  history  of  the  local 
Opera  House.  Last  spr-ug  they  were  again  successful  with  "The  Hermits  in  California,"  a  musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  book  and  lyrics  by  Leland  Ingersoll  and  Clarence 
Vincent  Kerr,  and  score  by  John  S.  Zamecnik,  Milton  W.  Lusk,  Henry  L.  Sanford,  Richard  S.  Spencer,  Albert  R.  Davis  and  J.  Frank  Stair,  all  members  of  the  Club. 
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1  he  orchestra,  conducted  by  Frank  B.  Meade,  is  also  made  up  of  members  of  the  club.     The  feminine  roles  are  all  taken  by  the  men  members 
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The  German  Theatre  and  Its  New  Manager 


DK.  MAURICE  BAUMFELD 
Successor  to  Heinrich  Conried  as 
Director  of  the  German  Theatre 


*"  I  "HE  passing  of  Mr.  Heinrich 
Conried  from  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre,  of  which,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  or  more,  he  had  acted  as 
over-lord,  has  been  followed  by  the  ac- 
cession to  the  momentarily  vacant 
managership  of  Dr.  Maurice  :  Baum- 
felcl.  Under  its  new  ruler,  the  long 
famous,  and  once  justly  famous,  home 
of  German  drama  in  New  York  has 
already  opened  a  new  chapter  in  its 
history — and  one  which,  unless  Dr. 
Baumfeld's  promises  are  as  valueless 
as  pie  crust,  will  be  more  brilliant, 
more  significant,  more  crowded  with 
artistic  interest,  than  some  chapters 
which  had  preceded  it. 

Dr.  Baumfeld  was  well  known  here 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  deviser  of  those  artistic  vaudeville  enter- 
tainments which,  under  the  name  of  "cabarets,"  attracted  so  much 
attention  at  one  of  the  fashionable  hostelries  of  the  metropolis. 

But,  till  we  read 
that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Con- 
ried at  the  Irv- 
ing Place,  prob- 
ably most  of  us 
had  regarded 
him  rather  as  an 
enlightened  am- 
ateur than  as 
a  professional 
manager.  Yet 
for  years  and 
years,  as  dra- 
matic critic  of 
various  newspa- 

MME.    EGGERT  AUGT'ST 


pers  in  Vienna,  as  a  friend  of  great  actors  like  Mitterwurzer  and 
others,  and  as  an  authority  on  stage  management,  he  had  been 
quietly,  but  thoroughly,  preparing  himself  for  the  responsibilities 
of  his  new  position.  He  may  succeed  at  the  Irving  Place,  or  he 
may  fail.  The  issue  of  his  bold  experiment  depends  largely  on 
the  German-speaking  public  to  which  he  has  appealed,  and  rather 
largely  also  on  the  attitude  of  the  dramatic  critics.  That  he  will 
deserve  success,  however,  seems  quite  clear,  from  the  broad  char- 
acter of  the  repertory  which  he  announces,  from  the  composition 
of  his  company,  and  from  the  reforms  in  such  long  and  strangely 
neglected  matters  as  the  costuming  and  scenic  productions  of 
the  plays  which  are  to  be  interpreted  under  his  management.  It 
was  to  the  literary  and  artistic  merit  of  the  works  performed,  no 
less  than  to  the  general  excellence  of  their  interpretation,  that, 
till  some  three  years  ago,  the  Irving  Place  house  owed  its  enviable, 
though  not  pecuniarily  profitable,  reputation.  Under  Mr.  Am- 
berg,  and,  later,  under  Mr.  Conried,  the  little  German  theatre,  de- 
spite the  modesty  of  its  resources,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
model  which  its  purely  American  rivals  either  could  not  or  would 
not  imitate.  There  have  been  seasons  in  its  annals  which  saw  the 
performance  of  sixty,  seventy  or  even  eighty  plays,  ranging  in 
style  from  farce 
to  tragedy.  The 
pitiful  costumes 
and  frequent 
anachronism  s 
which  vexed  one 
in  the  stage  set- 
tings were,  in 
the  circum- 
stances, of 
course,  pardon- 
able. But  it  is 
quite  intelligible 
that  the  habitual 
neglect  of  such 
details  could  not 
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but  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  average  New  York  playgoer. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Dr.  Baumfeld  to  make  a  radical  new  de- 
parture at  his  theatre,  by  providing  accurate  costumes,  scenery  and 
properties  for  his  pro- 
ductions. On  the  open- 
ing night  of  his  first 
season,  when  the  play 
was  Calderon's  master- 
piece, "El  Alcalde,  de 
Zalamea''  (done  into 
admirable  German 
verse  by  Adolf  Wil- 
brandt,  under  the  title 
of  "Der  Richter  von 
Xalamea"),  the  audi- 
ence gathered  together 
to  assist  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Deutsches- 
Theater  (as  the  Irving 
Place  has  been  re- 
named) found,  to  their 
amazement,  that  the 
accessories,  pictorial 
and  sartorial,  had  been 
designed  by  that  dis- 
tinguished artist,  Al- 
fons  Mucha,  while 
many  of  the  dresses 
had  been  made  by  lead- 
ing costumiers  of  Vien- 
na. Mucha,  by-the- 
bye,  had  also  designed 
the  remarkable  curtain 
which  had  at  last  re- 
placed the  dingy  and 
yet  garish  "vorhang" 
long  familiar  to  Mr. 
Conried's  patrons. 

Thirty  or  more  plays, 
varying  in  character 
from  the  classic  trage- 
dies and  dramas  to  the 
lightest  literary  come- 
dies of  Arthur  Schnitz- 
ler  and  the  ironic 
works  of  Wedekind, 
are  promised  during 
the  present  season. 
German  arrangements 
of  famous  "foreign" 
plays,  French,  Rus- 
sian, Spanish,  Italian, 
English,  Belgian,  Nor- 
wegian and  possibly 
even  American,  will  be 
conspicuous  in  the  pro- 
grams.  Among 
them  may  more  par- 
ticularly be  mentioned 
two  Shakespearian 
works,  "Macbeth"  and  "As  You  Like  It";  Maeterlinck's  "Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony" ;  Roberto  Bracco's  "Don  Pietro 
Caruso";  Ibsen's  "Ghosts,"  "Pillars  of  Society,"  "John  Gabriel 
Borkman"  and  "An  Enemy  of  the  People" ;  Gogol's  "Inspector" 
("Der  Revisor"),  and  several  plays  by  up-to-date  Parisian  authors 
as  yet  absolutely  unknown  in  this  country.  The  German  reper- 
tory will  include  standard  masterpieces  of  Goethe  and  Schiller; 
Hebbel's  remarkable  realistic  drama,  "Maria  Magdalena"; 
Hauptmann's  ironic  and  humorous  study  of  criminal  life,  "The 
Beaver  Coat,"  and  "popular"  comedies  of  a  more  conventional 


White 
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kind.     From  time  to  time — presumably  on   Sunday  nights — Dr. 
Baumfeld  will  arrange  a  "cabaret." 

To  do  justice  to  himself  and  to  his  ambitious  repertory,  Dr. 

Baumfeld  has  had  to 
recruit  his  company 
with  the  greatest  care. 
Though  he  has  not 
boasted  much  about  his 
plans  or  his  achieve- 
ments, he  has  already 
put  a  good  deal  to  his 
credit  as  a  manager  by 
the  mere  publication  of 
the  actors  he  has  en- 
gaged. Evidently  he  is 
more  anxious  to  assure 
intelligent  all-round 
performances  than  to 
dazzle  us  with  names, 
or  to  flash  "stars"  at 
us.  And.  to  attain  this 
end,  he  has  made  ju- 
dicious selections  from 
the  old  Conricd  play- 
ers, strengthening  the 
weak  places  in  the  or- 
ganization by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  artists. 
Adolf  \YiiHls  (who  on 
the  opening  night  ap- 
peared in  the  title  part 
of  "Der  Richter  von 
Zalamea"),  Heinrich 
Marlow  and  several 
less  important  actors 
had  proved  their  quali- 
ty in  other  seasons. 
Ella  Hofer,  the  leading 
lady  entrusted  with  the 
chief  society  roles ; 
Hedwig  Reicher,  who 
will  appear  in  the  parts 
of  the  youthful  and  less 
youthful  romantic  her- 
oines ;  Eugen  Burg, 
chief  "bon  vivant"  of 
the  company ;  August 
Weigert,  Elly  Raabe- 
Burg,  and  others  were 
strangers  to  America 
until  the  first  week  of 
the  present  season  af- 
forded  them  their 
chance  of  demonstrat- 
ing their  ability. 

Possibly  the  most  in- 
teresting member  of 
the  organization,  and 
surely  the  most  beauti- 
ful one,  is  Hedwig 
Reicher,  who,  on  the  first  night  of  the  season  impersonated  the 
unhappy  Isabel  in  Calderon's  tragedy.  Frl.  Reicher  is  the  gifted 
daughter  and  favorite  pupil  of  Emanuel  Reicher,  the  eminent 
German  Ibsen  actor,  whom  the  "old  gentleman  from  Norway"  is 
said  to  have  thought  the  most  satisfying  of  all  his  male  interpre- 
ters. When  she  had  hardly  turned  fifteen,  she  made  her  debut 
in  Berlin,  and  soon  after  astonished  the  critics  by  a  more  than 
promising  appearance  as  Marguerite  Gauthier,  in  "La  Dame  aux 
Camelias."  Two  years  ago,  she  played  an  important  emotional 
(Continued  on  page  .r.) 
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ACT  III.     THE  UNSUSPECTING  POPOFF   HANDS  THE    FAN   TO   HIS    WIFE 


Donald  Brian  Ethel  Jackson 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE   MERRY  WIDOW   ARE  RECONCILED 


III.     FRANCES   CAMhKU.N   AM 


MAXIM  GIRLS  IN  THE  SCENE    SHOWING    MAXIM'S    FAMOUS    KtalAUKA.vT,    FAK1S 


ng  °r 
recogni- 
tion, its  opu- 
lence of  varied 
offerings  hither- 
to unequaled,  a 
new  music  sea- 
son thunders  its 
approach.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  it  is 
not  "a  new  mu- 
sic season"  but 
is  "the  new  mu- 
sic season" ;  for, 
in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  the 
memories  of  the 
past  tonal  year 
have  by  this  time 
mellowed  into 
the  dim  din  of 
perspective,  the 
approa  c  h  i  n  g 
months  of  mu- 
sic making  are 
unparalleled  in 
length  as  well  as 
in  other  signifi- 
cant dimensions. 
He  who  has 
eyes  to  read  will 
well  be  amazed 
at  the  vastness 
of  the  list;  and 
he  who  has  ears 
to  hear  will  be 
a-weary  of  mu- 
sic long  before 
the  final  musi- 
cal knell  has 
sounded.  Never 
before  has  so 
furiously  attrac- 
tive a  list  of  ear-feasting  been  planned ;  and,  unless  all  signs  fail, 
the  projects  designed  will  be  carried  out  very  strictly  to  the  letter. 
First  of  all  is  the  opera — or,  are  the  operas :  since  New  York 
claims  two  opera  houses  that  vie  with  each  other  for  laurels.  It 
is  true  that  last  season  was  also  stirred  by  the  efforts  of  the  two 
rival  impresarios,  but  there  was  lurking  here  and  there  the  sus- 
picion that  Oscar  Hammerstein  was  experimenting,  was  feeling 
the  New  Yorker's  tonal  pulse.  His  early  death,  on  the  field  of 
operatic  glory,  was  freely  predicted,  and  there  were  mourners, 
without  number,  in  waiting.  Now  the  doubt  of  experiment  is 
clearly  removed ;  not  only  has  this  impresario  braved  the  dangers 


Famous   Singers  to   Be   Heard 


Baumann,  Munich 

MME.  BERTA  MORENA 

Famous    German    soprano    who    will    be    heard    at    the    Met- 
ropolitan   Opera    House    for   the   first   time   in   America 


of  his  first  season,  but  he  has  projected  a  second  one  with  even 
greater  daring.  His  plans,  for  the  coming  winter,  call  for  first 
consideration,  for  he  has  taken  Time  by  his  fabled  forelock  and  is 
to  open  his  opera  house  on 
November  4,  a  fortnight  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  his 
rival's  first  night. 

Beginning  on  the  above- 
mentioned  date,  the  season 
of  grand  opera  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  is  to 
last  twenty  weeks ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  to 
be  little  time  to  nod  during 
this  stretch  of  five  months 
and  more  of  opera,  for  some 
vitally  interesting  novelties 
are  promised.  Foremost 
among  these  are  Debussy's 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande"  and 
Charpentier's  "Louise." 
These  comparatively  recent 
products  of  musical  France 
have  hitherto  been  slighted 
here,  as  has,  of  late,  most 
French  opera  been  neglected. 
Gounod's  tuneful  "Faust" 
and  his  saccharine  "Romeo 
et  Juliette"  had  not  disap- 
peared from  hearing;  but  Gounod  does  not  alone  consti- 
tute French  opera,  and  the 
French  music  makers  did 
not  put  up  their  shutters  and 
go  out  of  business  when  this 
lamented  composer  died  and 
grew  famous.  So  we  are 
entitled  to  hear  what  France 
has  done  of  more  recent 
years — and  it  will  really 
trouble  the  artistic  music 
lover  very  little  whether  or 
not  these  works  prove  to  be 
financial  successes.  Their 
production  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  is  rather  clearly 
a  tribute  to  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein's  contention  that  he 
does  not  expect  to  reap  a 
money  profit  out  of  his  grand 
opera  venture. 

The  productions  of  these 
two  operas  will  probably  be 
the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  coming  opera  season ; 
but  the  list  of  Manhattan  Opera  House  novelties  is  by  no  means 
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(Metropolitan) 
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M.ME.    MELBA 
(Manhattan) 


MME.    GADSKI 
(Metropolitan) 


M.  SCHIALIAPINE 
(Metropolitan) 


HERR    MAHLER 
Famous  German  conductor  who 
will     direct    the     orchestra    at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
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SIGNOR    ARIMONDI 
(Manhattan) 


MME.    SEMBR1CH 
(Metropolitan) 


at    the    Rival    Opera   Houses 


exhausted  with  their  mention.  Massenet's  "Jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame"  and  his  "Thais,"  together  with  Saint-Saens'  "Helena,"  add 
to  the  French  novelties ;  while  a  new  Spanish  opera  "Dolores," 

by  one  Breton,  is  also  prom- 
ised and  projected.  Offen- 
bach's "Contes  d'Hoffmann" 
is  also  to  be  performed  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  this  opera 
may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
novelty,  as  its  former  hearing 
in  this  city  was  long  ago  and 
was  probably  not  notable  for 
excellence.  This  totals  a 
list  of  seven  novelties,  which 
is  a  famous  showing  for  an 
opera  house  but  one  season 
old.  Then  Wagner  is  also 
to  be  included  in  the  reper- 
toire and  is  to  be  represented 
by  "Lohengrin,"  "Tann- 
hauser"  and  "Tristan  mid 
Isolde,"  which  works  are  an- 
nounced to  be  sung  in  Ger- 
man. Thirteen  of  last  sea- 
son's operas  fill  the  bulk  of 
the  list,  and  this  is  further 
amplified  by  Massenet's 
"Manon,"  Meyerbeer's  "Le 
Prophete,"  Ponchinelli's  "La 
Chenier,"  Gounod's  "Ro- 
meo et  Juliette,"  Boito's 
"Mefistofele,"  and  Berlioz' 
"Damnation  de  Faust."  A 
total  of  thirty  different 
operas  is  thus  accumulated 
so  that  last  season's  occa- 
sional monotony  of  reper- 
toire will  easily  be  avoided. 
But  the  novelties  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  season  are 
not  included  in  the  operas 
alone,  for  there  are  to  be 
famously  new  voices  and 
faces  among  the  ranks  of 
singers  engaged,  foremost 
among  whom  is  Mary  Gar- 
den, the  American  who  has 
won  rare  prominence  ia 
Paris,  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
It  was  she  who  created  the 
title  role  in  "Louise"  and 
that  of  Melisande  in  "Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande" ;  and  she 
comes  to  this  city  to  appear 
is  she  cast  to  sing-  Manon 


Bertini,  Milan 

SIGXOR  ZENATELLO 


(Manhattan) 


Gioconda,"     Giordana's      "Andre 
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MME.    NORDICA 
(Manhattan) 


principally    in    these    parts ;     also 


i  n  Massenet's 
opera  of  like 
title.  Melba  is  to 
return,  later  in 
the  season,  and 
N  o  r  d  i  c  a  has 
joined  Mr. 
Hammer  stein's 
ranks  to  sing 
the  dramatic  so- 
prano parts  in 
the  German  and 
Italian  operas. 
R  u  s  s  ,  Borello 
and  some  less 
important  sing- 
ers complete  the 
list  of  soprani. 
Schumann- 
Heink,  who  has 
also  been  cap- 
tured by  this 
impresario  for  a 
limited  number 
of  performances, 
heads  the  list  of 
contraltos.  De 
Cisneros  and 
Bressler-Gianoli 
also  return  and 
there  is  a  new 
singer  added, 
Gerville-Reache. 
The  list  of 
tenors  is  impos- 
ing, headed  by  a 
newcomer,  Ze- 
natello,  who  is 
regarded  with 
enthusiasm  i  n 
his  native  Italy. 
Bassi,  Dalmores, 
Albani,  Perier 


MISS  MARY  GARDEN 

American    singer   who    has   won    fame   in    France,   and   who 
will  be  heard  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 


and     Cazouran 

complete  the  roster  of  tenors.  Renaud,  Sammarco,  Dufrenne, 
Ancono  and  Gilibert  form  a  notable  list  of  baritones,  and  there  is 
to  be  heard  a  new  basso,  Didur.  Campanini  is  again  to  display 
his  prowess  as  a  master  among  conductors,  and  associated  with 
him  are  two  assistant  conductors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  above  personnel  and  plans 
are  full  of  assurance  and  promise;  and  they  represent  on  the 
part  of  Oscar  Hammerstein  a  vast  amount  of  intrepid  daring. 
They  are  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  obstinate  energies, 
and  they  deserve  public  recognition  for,  so  long  as  such  a  force 
is  rampant  in  the  field  of  opera,  that  form  of  musical  art  can 
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SIGNOR  BASSI 
(Manhattan) 
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MME.  SCHUMANN-HEINK 
(Manhattan) 
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SIGNOR  CAMPANINI 

Famous      Italian      conductor, 

who  will  direct  the  orchestra 

at      the      Manhattan 


MME.    CAVALIERI 
(Metropolitan) 
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scarcely  become  clogged  and  uninteresting  in  its  presentation. 
Hut  the  above-mentioned  ample  feast  is  but  one-half  of  the 
operatic  offerings,  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  has  literally 
girded  up  its  managerial  loins  and  has  announced  a  twenty-week 
season — for  the  first  time  in  its  present 
history.  This  establishment  will  again 
prove  the  stronghold  for  Wagner's 
works,  and  among  these  the  revival  of 
"Der  Fliegende  Hollander"  will  be  the 
most  notable  incident.  This  will  then 
place  in  the  Metropolitan  repertoire  all 
the  Wagner  operas  and  music  dramas 
except  "Rienzi."  German  opera  is  to 
have  further  representation  here  in  that 
there  is  promised  Weber's  "Der  Frei- 
schiitz,"  which  has  of  recent  years  been 
quite  forgotten,  and  Beethoven's  "Fi- 
delio,"  which  has  also 
suffered  by  neg.'ect.  Mas- 
cagni's  '(his"  is  to  be 
staged — this  work  having 
been  heard  in  New  York 
only  a  few  times  before, 
under  its  composer's  baton 
— and  Mozart's  immortal 
"Don  Giovanni"  is  to  be 

lured  from  oblivion  once  more.     Cilea's  "Adrienne 
Lecouvreur"  and  Giordano's  "Andre  Chenier"  arc 
promised,  as  is  a  revival  of  Verdi's  "Otello."  Boito's 
"Mefistofele"  and  Berlioz'  "La  Damnation  de  Faust" 
are  to  be  the  principal  vehicles  for  the  exposition  of  the  art  and 
personality  of  a  famous  new  basso,  Schialiapine,  whose  success  has 
been  sensational  in  Paris,  Monte  Carlo,  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin. 
Another    newcomer    will    be    the    dramatic    soprano,    LefVier- 
Burchard,  a  singer  of  renown  in  Germany.     Berta  Morcna,  the 
soprano  of  Munich  whose  coming  has  been  delayed  several  years 
by  ill  health,  is  confidently  expected  to  come  to  join  the  Metro- 
politan forces  this  winter;  and  Campanari,  the  beloved  baritone, 
also  returns  for  a  limited  number  of  per- 
formances.      A    final     important    addition 
among  the   singers   is   the   tenor   Heinrich 
Knote,  who  became  a   favorite  during  his 
first  season  here  and  whose  return  has  been 
impossible  until  the  present  time.     Bonci  is 
to  be  a  member  of  this  company  which  will 
also    contain    the    well-known    principals : 
Sembrich,    Fames,    Farrar,    Gadski,    Cava- 
lieri,     Fremstad,    Abott,    Homer,     Caruso, 
Burgstaller,    Dippel,    Burrian,    Rousseliere. 
Scotti,   Stracciari,  Van  Rooy,  Journet  and 
Plangon — to    mention   the    most    important 
of  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried's  vocal  artists. 

The  staff  of  conductors  has  been  augmented  by  a  most  im- 
pressive addition,  that  of  Gustav  Mahler,  who  so  recently  re- 
signed his  post  as  director  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Opera  House. 
Mahler  is  easily  among  the  greatest  of  Wagner  and  Mozart  con- 
ductors, and  he  is  an  artistic  force  of  huge  importance,  so  his 
coming  to  New  York  is  a 
matter  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  Alfred  Hertz  is  to 
resume  his  old  post  during 
the  coming  winter,  as  is  the 
French  leader,  Bow.  A  new 
conductor  will  be  in  control 
of  the  Italian  operas,  and 
he  is  Rodolfo  Ferrari. 

This  is  probably  the 
largest  company  of  im- 
portant artists  ever  as- 
sembled at  the  Metropoli- 


tan Opera  House,  and  in  addition  to  planning  a  season  of  twenty 
weeks — as  against  seventeen  weeks  of  former  seasons — the  man- 
agement has  added  Thursday  night  as  a  regular  subscription 
night  of  each  week  of  the  season.  Heinrich  Conried  has  been 

convalescing  slowly,  according  to  re- 
ports, and  he  is  to  return  to  his  desk 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and 
to  resume  his  duties  there,  thus  putting 
a  quietus  on  all  rumors  of  successor- 
ship  during  the  coming  season. 

Both  opera  house  managements  claim 
large  subscription  lists,  and  such  liberal 
support  is  fine  evidence  that  the  New- 
York  public  is  appreciative  of  the  ope- 
ratic offerings  that  are  being  dangled 
before  their  ears.  It  is  the  greatest 
feast  that  ever  was  spread  before  the 
musical  palates  of  a 
live  multitude, 
ent  it  should 
regarded  as  a 
semble  divided 
forces,  vicing, 


Copyright  Dupont 

TERESA  CARRE X.) 


MME.    BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 


na- 

At  pres- 
only  be 
huge  en- 
into  two 
the  one 

with  the  other,  for  artistic 
supremacy.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  comparisons, 

and  the  moment  to  arrive  at  deductions  is  due  much 
later  when  excellences  and  flaws  of  productions  and 
artists  have  become  obvious.  There  will  doubtless 
be  a  great  many  lessons  learned  during  the  five 
months  of  opera  that  gape  before  us ;  but  these  lessons  will  be  at 
the  expense  only  of  the  promoters  of  opera.  The  public  has  only 
to  gain  by  the  experience  of  the  coming  winter  of  opera :  it  has 
but  to  listen  and  seek  interest  in  novelties  and  revivals  in  new 
voices  and  in  familiar  ones.  There  is  variety  for  the  masses  and 
delectation  for  the  individual :  the  gourmand  and  the  gourmet 
have  both  been  considered  by  the  providers  of  operatic  diet.  Will 
either  impresario  declare  a  dividend  upon  his  season's  labors? 
What  does  it  boot  to  speculate  upon  box  office  re- 
sults? Let  us  have  one  season  of  opera  for  opera's 
sake ! 

And  that  is  not  all !  Henry  W.  Savage  is  to  re- 
vive his  English  version  of  Puccini's  "Madam  But- 
terfly," but  this  is  to  be  secondary  to  his  production 
of  Lehar's  tremendous  success  "The  Merry  Widow," 
with  which  he  must  hope  to  sweep  this  country  as  it 
has  swept  Germany. 

Then,  to  abandon  the  opera  stage  for  the  con- 
cert platform,  there  is  a  welter  of  orchestral  con- 
certs that  is  amazing  in  its  promise.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Carl  Muck  at  its  head, 
is  to  visit  us  for  ten  concerts,  while  the  native  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety is  to  give  sixteen  concerts  of  its  own  under  the  baton-less 
batonist  Safonoff.  Walter  Damrosch,  conducting  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  appear  before  his  audiences  often,  and 
Franz  X.  Arens  will  conduct  his  educational  concerts  for  wage- 
earners  and  will  thus  spread  the  gospel  of  music  among  the  more 

lowly  in  purse.  The  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Society  is 
again  in  the  field  and  its 
leader,  Modest  Altschuler, 
announces  rousing  novel- 
ties from  the  land  of  the 
Czar.  Then  there  will  be 
the  Symphony  Concerts  for 
Young  People,  conducted 
by  Frank  Damrosch,  the 
Musical  Art  Society  and 
the  Oratorio  Society.  These 
{Continued  on  page  .r) 
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View  of  room  containing  bloo<-winiek< 
"Elastic"  Book-cases  placed  back  to  back 


A  System 
of  Units. 


""HERE  IS  A  certain  decorative  quality  about  6lot>«?Vftrnicli*  "  Elastic  "  Book-cases 

which  distinguishes  them  from  any  other  sectional  book-case  made. 

This  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  mechanical  construction  by  which  it  becomes  possible 
to  arrange  a  library  like  that  shown  in  the  illustration,  but  it  is  also  manifested  in  the  distinct 
types  and  different  finishes  of  SU>b«^Vl£rnleke  Sectional  Book-cases  now  obtainable. 

We  have  about  1 ,500  agents  who  carry  Sli>b«-Vir.>iclc«  Book-cases  in  stock.  If 
represented  where  you  are  located,  our  agent  will  assist  you  in  planning  your  library  as  you 
wanl  it,  and  in  a  style  and  finish  that  will  harmonize  correctly  with  the  interior  of  your  room. 

He  will  show  you  eight  different  finishes  of  quartered  oak  and  mahogany,  dull  or 
polished  ;  explain  how  easy  it  is  to  fit  most  any  space  in  any  room  by  the  use  of  our  full  and 
three-quarter  length  sections,  and  demonstrate  how  our  patent  door  equalizer  insures  a  free 
and  easy  action  of  the  receding  door. 

Where  not  represented  however,  we  will  supply  all  necessary  information  and  ship  on  approval — freight  paid 
In  either  event,  you  will  have  the  best  Sectional  Book-case  that  money  can  buy.     Write  for  Catalogue  T-l  07. 


ITbc9loW^Vcrt)ickc(?o.  CINCINNATI. 

New  York.  J80-382  Broadway.        Chicago.  224-228  Wabash  Avenue.        Boston,  91-93  Federal  Street. 


The  Virtues  of 


Packer's  Tar  Soap 

PURE  AS  THE  PINES 

are  shown  in  its  beneficial  action  on  the  skin 
and  scalp.  Cleansing,  antiseptic  and  tonic,  its 
routine  use  is  a  valuable  means  of  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  skin  and  luxuriance  of  the  hair. 

Our  book,  "The  Value  of  Systematic  Shampooing."  on  request 
THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO..  NEW  YORK 


DOPONT 


WKen    You 
Buy  Brushes 

la*  tlie  lc«h,  hair.  face,  hamli.  «c..  always 
look  for  IM'I'ONT'M  name.    It  Insure* quality. 

wear.  cleanUnex— absolute  sati  • 
DVPOlVrBKUSf/SSinaKitmtnvultlmtJx 

world-the  l*«  "bristle"  and  "laclo, 
able  put  together  by  the  most  skilled  lal»or  In  an 
Ib»lutaly  clean  and  sanitary  factory— the  lawM 
and  most  complete  In  tlie  world,  in  /•:> A  / 
HKllSHliS  outlast  two  or  three  ordinary  brufhe* 
—but  cost  you  no  im>re. 

UiutdrtHi  ,,f  ,1,/lt,  nnj  „•„„_  aii  ,rmi,_ 
II KA  I,  KHflK  r-lu,,,.  pearl,  fmry,  ,<• 
',.   attntrv  jmrie.    AI  nil  gwl  ,i,,,r,.     Y,,,,r 
"  ill  g-l  tlirm  //  ;/o«  (,,,ia-ij  u-,1  ict 
will  tell  Vn,L  ,,t,,r,  i,,  ,rt  them. 

FKKK  HOOkl.r.T  explalnlnj  how  to  «e- 
lect  and  take  care  of  Brushes,  etc.  .sent  on  receipt 
of  your  name  and  address  and  dealer's  name. 

K.   nCPONT  A  CO., 

PARIS.  HK.{ir\'AIX,  LOKDOlf 

N»«  Jork  Omro,  "(1.2S  Wnhlntlnn  I 


MENNENS 


Borated 
Talcum 


OILET  POWDEI 

"Aim  Straight" 

,  at  the  heart  of  all  complexion  troubles,  by  protecting  the  skin 
•--before  it  is  roughened  and  chapped  by  keen  fall  win-Is. 

^     Mennen's  Borated  Talcum  Toilet  Powder 


.  protects  as  well  as  heal*  ;    if  used  daily  it  keeps  The  skin 

*  and   smooth.       For  chipping  and   rhafinr   there's 
nothing  half   so  good    as   Mrnnen'a.    After  bath- 
ing and  after  shuvine  it  is  delightful. 

Put  up    in    non-refillable  boxes— the  "box 
,  that lox" — lor  your   protection.     If  Mennen'a 
face  is  on  the    cover    it's    gtnnlne   and  a 
arantee  of  purity.     Guaranteed  under  the 
.od  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30th,  1906.    Serial 

*  No.   1542.       Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25 
I.  cents.     Sample  Free. 

OEKHAKD  in  \M  \  CO.,  Newark,  V  J. 
Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum 

Toilet  Powder 
It  has  the  scent  of  fresh-cut  Parma  Violets 


lear 


A  Tragedy  Every   Week 

in  many  homes— moie's  the  pity — the  Tragedy  of  the 
weekly  Sock  dan.iug— the  weary  work  atop  all  the 
other  wifely  duties  that  exhaust  the  strength  and 
crowd  the  time  of  her  whose  work  is  never  done. 

/jnlepraaf  /jasiery 

For  Men  and  Women 

Wears  Six  Months  Without  Holes 

•j^a  Saves  time,  money  and  labor.     Makes 

darning  unnecessary  and  is  economical 
because  it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
hose.  Holeproof  is  made  for  men  and 
women.  It  isknitof  Egyptian  longfibred 
Cotton,  by  a  special  process,  and  rein- 
forced at  the  points  of  hardest  wear.  Will 
wear  like  woven  wire,  yet  is  soft  and  easy 
on  the  feet. 

Are  Your  Sox  Insured  ? 

Our  Guarantee 


c  to  anypiiL .    

Holeproof  Sox  that  they  will  need  no  darn- 
ing for  six  months.  If  they  should. we  agree 
to  replace  them  by  new  ones,  upon  surrender 
of  the  purchase  ticket  with  the  worn  pair  ami 
one  coupon,  provided  they  are  returned  to  us 
within  six  months  from  date  of  sale  to  owner. 


Men's  Holeproof  Sox 

Fast  colors:  Black.  Tan  (light  or  dark)  Pearl 
and  Navy  Blue.  Sizes  9  to  12.  Medium  or  light 
weight.  Sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six 
pairs  of  one  size — assorted  colors  if  desired — 
six  month's  guarantee  with  each  £A  QQ 
pair.  Per  box  of  six  pairs ^fc 

Women'*  Holeproof  Stocking* 

Fast  colors:  Black  and  Tan.  Sizes  8  to  n.  Extra  reinforced 
garter  tops.  Sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six  pairs  of  one  size- 
assorted  colors  if  desired— six  month's  guarantee  with  £A  QQ 

each  pair.     Per  box  of  six  pairs "^fcL= 

Sendfor  FREE  Bookletabout  Holeproof  Hosiery.   Address 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY.  45  Fourth  St.Milwaakec.Wii. 
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The    Smartest 


and  most  sought  after  in  cor- 
setry  is  the  celebrated 


CORSET 

Distinguished  for  original 
design,  exclusive  style,  superi- 
or quality  and  faultless  fit,  it 
stands  in  a  class  of  its  own — 
the  most  perfect  corset  made, 
the  authorized  foundation  for 
modish  gowns. 

The  new  fall  models  are 
especially  good,  producing  the 
long,  slender,  graceful  lines 
demanded  by  the  present 
vogue. 

We  mention  only  one  new 
number  — 

G  Two  (like  illustration)  an  exclusive 
new  model  of  good  length  at  every  point.  De- 
signed for  well  developed  figures,  it  is  made  with 
gores  at  th".  bust,  hips  and  back.  Material,  ex- 
cellent grade  of  Imported  Coutil,  white  only. 
Three  pairs  of  hose  supporters. 
Sizes  20  to  30  Price  $6.00 

Different  Models  for  Different  Figures 
There  is  just  the  model  for  YOU 

There  is  one  agency  for  the  LYRA  corset 
in  a  town.  If  not  obtainable  in  your  locality 
write  direct  to  the 

Lyra  Corsel  Ma- 

•  44  E.  14th  St.— New  York   City 


New  Manager  of  German  Theatre 

(.Continued  from  page  312) 


part  in  the  Polish  drama  known  in  the  German 
version  as  "Die  Juden,"  and  in  the  English  as 
"The  Chosen  People."  To  a  delicate  oval  face 
and  a  tall  but  dainty  and  graceful  figure,  Frl. 
Reicher  adds  the  charm  of  most  expressive  eyes, 
and  of  a  languorous  personality  which  sets  one 
thinking  in  turn  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  as  she  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  of  the  Mrs.  Potter  whom  we 
knew  in  the  late  eighties. 

Another  uncommonly  attractive  member  of 
the  German  company  is  Ella  Hofer,  who  is  as 
piquante  and  as  pleasing  as  Hedwig  Reicher  is 
pensive  and  romantic. 

One  of  the  most  welcome  innovations  effected 
at  the  Deutsches  Theater  by  Dr.  Baumfeld  is  the 
introduction  of  dress  rehearsals  for  the  benefit  of 
the  critics.  Now  that  he  is  at  the  helm  there 
seems  no  reason  to  anticipate  (as  might  have  been 
natural  a  year  ago)  the  downfall  of  the  local 
German  stage.  Under  his  management  it  may 
persist  and  prosper.  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER. 


Singers  io  Be  Heard  This  Season 

(Continued  from  page  316) 


are  present  groups  of  concerts,  while  the  single 
orchestral  affairs  will  be  without  number. 

And  then  the  recitalists  !  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
pensive,  poetic  Pole,  Paderewski,  who  undoubt- 
edly comes  to  make  slaves  of  this  nation  once 
more.  He  will  be  the  winter's  only  real  opposi- 
tion to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  masses,  for  the  nonce,  will  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  lemon-colored  aureole  instead  of 
the  altar  of  flashing  teeth.  A  second  will  be 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  the  Chopin  monologuist, 
who  converses  with  one  hand  and  plays  piano 
with  the  other,  letting  the  audience  know  what 
both  hands  are  doing.  Fritz  Kreisler,  that  prince 
of  violinists,  comes  to  us  after  an  absence  of 
several  years  to  prove  that  true  art  need  not 
necessarily  be  the  cloak  for  public  eccentricities. 
Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  the  American  pianist, 
is  to  be  heard  again  in  her  own  country,  while 
Josef  Hofmann,  the  one-time  prodigy,  comes 
from  Europe  to  clinch  his  fame  as  a  mature 
artist.  Jean  Gerardy,  Teresa  Carreno,  Kath- 
erine  Goodson,  Emma  Calve,  Ernest  Schelling, 
Richard  Buhlig,  Francis  Macmillen,  Jan  Kubelik, 
Maud  Powell,  David  Bispham,  Rudolph  Ganz, 
Harold  Bauer — to  say  nothing  of  the  opera  stars 
who  include  recital-giving  in  their  season's  work : 
Sembrich,  Gadski,  Eames,  Schumann-Heink, 
Campanari,  De  Cisneros — and  as  many  others  as 
there  are  halls  to  sing  in  and  publics  to  lure. 

Let  no  man  raise  his  voice  in  protest  at  a 
dearth  of  music,  for  the  winter  threatens  a  flood 
that  will  engulf  many  ears.  Those  who  come 
empty  eared  will  go  away  heavy  laden ;  and  most 
of  the  artists  will  carry  back  with  them  gold 
souvenirs  as  mementoes  of  their  American  visit. 


TAKE   THEM   OUT 

Or  Feed  Them  Food  They  Can  Study  On 


When  a  student  begins  to  break  down  from 
lack  of  the  right  kind  of  food,  there  are  only 
two  things  to  do ;  either  take  him  out  of  school 
or  feed  him  properly  on  food  that  will  rebuild 
the  brain  and  nerve  cells.  That  food  is  Grape- 
Nuts. 

A  boy  writes  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  saying : 
"A  short  time  ago  I  got  into  a  bad  condition 
from  overstudy.  but  Mother  having  heard  about 
Grape-Nuts  food  began  to  feed  me  on  it.  It  sat- 
isfied my  hunger  better  than  any  other  food,  and 
the  results  were  marvelous.  I  got  fleshy  like  a 
good  fellow.  My  usual  morning  headaches  dis- 
appeared, and  I  found  I  could  study  for  a  long 
period  without  feeling  the  effects  of  it. 

"My  face  was  pale  and  thin,  but  is  now  round 
and  has  considerable  color.  After  I  had  been 
using  Grape-Nuts  for  about  two  months  I  felt 
like  a  new  boy  altogether.  I  have  gained  greatly 
in  strength  as  well  as  flesh,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  study  now  that  I  am  not  bothered  with  my 
head.  I  passed  all  df  my  examinations  with  a 
reasonably  good  percentage,  extra  good  in  some 
of  them,  and  it  is  Grape-Nuts  that  has  saved  me 
from  a  year's  delay  in  entering  college. 

"Father  and  mother  have  both  been  improved 
by  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts.  Mother  was  troubled 
with  sleepless  nights,  and  got  very  thin,  and 
looked  care  worn.  >"he  has  gained  her  normal 
strength  and  looks,  and  sleeps  well  nights." 
"There's  a  Reason."  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville"  in  pkgs. 


Hall's 

VEGETABLE 
S  I  C  I  LI  AN 

Hair 

Renewer 


REVISED  FORMULA 
Glyrcrin.     Cai.si.-iun, 
-  B)  Bmn,  Sulphnr.Tea, 

Kosi-niary  I,t-;r.  • 

glycerin.  Alcohol,  Wa- 
ter, Perfume.  The  re;i. 
Bon  why  uri-  11^1-  each  nf 
l  iii'-i-  i  nyrt-ii  ioits  i-  -.ft 
forthinfihodkletwewill 
mail  you  npnn  rc(|«i(-st. 
Ask  jour  dratunst  for 
'the  new  kind.  The 
kind  th  ;it  •!<»•  ^  n  ,,\ 
ohange  tin-  color  of  the 
hair. 

//  is  now  positively 
known  that  falling 
hair  is  caused  by  a 
germ,  hence  is  a 
regular  germ  disease. 
Hall '  5  Hair  Renewer, 
as  now  made  from  the 
"revised  formula,  " 

^^^^_^^^^_^^^_^_^_  slops  falling  hair  be- 
cause ti  aestroys  the  germs  which  produce  ihis  trouble.  It 
also  destroys  the  dandruff  germs,  and  restores  the  scalp 
to  a  healthy  condition.  R.  p.  Hall  &  Co..  Nashua  N.  H. 


Queens 
Princesses 
Titled  Women 
The  mosl  celebrated 
Arties  of  the  world 

WEAR 


LlrOTY 


CORSETS 


PARIS:  8  Place  de  la  Madeleine 
LONDON:  33  New  Bond  Street 


HERE 
ARE  A  FEW 

of  the  many  reasons  why 

you  should  always  say— "4711  White* 

Rose"  when  you  buy  soap. 

It  is  real,  pure  glycerine  soap — not 
glycerine  in  name  onlj' — and  you  do  not 
need  to  be  told  the  soothing  and  bene- 
ficial effect  of  glycerine  on  the  skin. 

Its  perfume  has  no  equal  and  leaves 
behind  a  very  delicate  and  refined  odor. 

FCKII.  Ml'l.lM  NS  Cologne  o/B,  German}-. 

V.  S.  lirancb, 
Mt'LHEXS  A-  KROPPF, 

898  Broadway,  >eiv  Tork,  N.  Y. 

Send  IS  cts.  iii  stamps  for  full  size  sample  cake. 
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Queries   Answered 


The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  reasonable  ques- 
tions. As  our  space  is  limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  addresses 
furnished.  These  and  other  queries  connected  with  play- 
ers' purely  personal  affairs  -will  be  ignored  henceforth. 

G.  V.  L.,  Mobile. — Have  pictures  of  Walter  Hitchcock 
or  of  Robert  Warwick  ever  appeared  in  your  magazine, 
and  will  you  publish  scenes  from  "Glorious  Betsy"?  A. — 
We  have  not  published  a  portrait  of  Walter  Hitchcock. 
A  picture  of  Robert  Warwick  and  a  scene  from  "Glorious 
Betsy"  appeared  in  our  June  issue  of  1907.  See  also  the 
current  issue. 

F.  M.    S.- — Q. — What    is    Madame    Eames'    full    name  ? 
A. — Emma  Eames. 

U.  B.  F. — Q. — Have  you  published  an  interview  with 
Hattie  Williams?  A. — No.  We  may.  Q.— Tell  me  what 
you  know  of  her?  A. — See  Queries  column  in  our  June, 
1907,  number.  Q. — Will  she  continue  to  play  in  "The 
Little  Cherub"  another  season?  A. — She  opened  the 
season  in  "The  Little  Cherub,"  but  later  will  be  seen  in 
a  new  play. 

B.  S.,  Junior. — Q.— Have  you  published  pictures  of 
Bessie  McCoy?  A. — In  June,  1905.  Q. — Have  you  had 
an  interview  with  her?  A. — No. 

G.  T.    D. — Q. — Kindly    tell    me    who    Dustin    Farnum's 
manager  is,  and  his  address.     A. — Charles  Frohman,   Em- 
pire Theatre,  New  York  City. 

M.  A. — Q. — Have  you  published  any  pictures  of  Emma 
Kames?  When?  What  is  the  price  of  those  numbers? 
A. — In  December,  1902,  price  $1.50;  December,  1905. 
price  50  cents,  and  December,  1906,  price  35  cents.  Q. — 
Have  you  interviewed  her?  If  not,  when  will  you? 
A. — -We  have  not  as  yet  interviewed  Mme.  Eames.  We 
cannot  state  exactly  when  we  will. 

S.  F.,  Cinder. — Q. — Where  may  I  procure  the  music 
incidental  to  Maude  Adams'  production  of  '"'Peter  Pan" 
and  "The  Little  Minister"?  A.— You  may  be  able  to 
obtain  this  information  by  writing  to  Charles  Frohman. 
Q.— How  may  a  note  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie? 
A. — We  do  not  furnish  ^addresses.  Q. — Where  may  I 
purchase  photographs  of  Maude  Adams  as  "Peter  Pan"? 
A. — From  Meyer  Bros.,  26  West  33d  street. 

H.  R.  S. — Q. — What  did  Julia  Marlowe  olay  the  sea- 
sons of  1900-1  and  1901-9?  A. — Miss  Marlowe  plaved 
"Barbara  Frietchie,"  and  Mary  Tudor  in  "When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower"  the  seasons  of  1900-1.  In  1902 
she  was  the  queen  in  "Queen  Fiametta."  Q. — What  is 
Ben  Greet's  and  Richard  Mansfield's  repertoires  this 
season?  A. — Ben  Greet's  repertoire  will  no  doubt  in- 
clude "Everyman"  and  his  former  Shakespearian  per- 
formances. Richard  Mansfield  died  August  30.  Q- — 
What  will  Maude  Adams  play?  A. — "Peter  Pan,"  and 
later  "Les  Bouffons,"  a  French  piece. 

G.  C.  B. — Q. — Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  best  vaude- 
ville manager  in  New  York  City?  A. — It  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  any  distinction. 

R.  F.  D.,  Abingdon,  Va. — Q. — Will  you  please  tell 
me  if  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern  are  to  make  an 
European  tour  this  season,  or  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  as  last  year?  A. — Julia  Marlowe  and  E.  H. 
Sothern  are  starring  separately  this  season.  Their  re- 
spective tours  will  include  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States. 

H.  A.  S. — A. — It  is  against  our  rule  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  a  purely  personal  nature.  In  reply  to  your 
third  question  see  answer  to  H.  R.  S.  in  this  column. 

Jane. — Q. — Is  there  such  a  person  as  Gustave  Froh- 
man? A. — Yes.  He  is  the  eldest  of  the  well-known 
managers,  the  brothers  Frohman.  Daniel  comes  next, 
Charles  third.  Gustave  married  Marie  Hubert. 

Miss  Leigh,  Broad  and  Cambria  streets,  Philadelphia, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  of  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  who  are  making  collections  of  pictures  of 
actresses. 

Otillos. — For  the  information  you  wish  you  had  best 
address  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  personally.  Q.— Are  there 
any  plays  either  past  or  present  where  a  woman  char- 
acter has  worn  shackles  on  her  feet  ?  A. — Marguerite 
in  "Faust"  wears  them  sometimes  in  the  last  act,  and  so 
did  Miss  Marlowe  in  "Jeanne  d'Arc." 

J.  M.,  New  York.- — Q. — Have  you  published  pictures  of 
Frank  Gilmore  and  H.  B.  Warner?  A. — In  June,  1907, 
and  September,  1906,  respectively.  Q. — Give  a  short 
sketch  of  their  stage  careers.  A. — Frank  Gilmore  made 
his  first  appearance  in  New  York  in  "The  Silent  Battle" 
in  February,  1893,  in  which  play,  under  a  different  title, 
he  had  appeared  the  previous  year  in  London,  under  the 
management  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  seen  in  London  in  such  plays  as  "Joseph's 
Sweetheart,"  "Captain  Swift,"  "That  Doctor  Cupid" 
and  "Tom  Fashion," 

T.  W.  B. — We  know  of  no  such  book  on  acting. 

R,  K. — Q. — Where  can  I  find  the  poem  "By  the  Light 
of  the  Moon,"  which  Miss  Nethersole  recites  in  "Sapho"? 
A. — We  cannot  tell  you.  Write  to  Miss  Nethersole  or 
her  manager. 

L.  F.- — Q. — Where  can  I  obtain  a  photograph  of  Vin- 
cent Serrano?  A. — Write  to  Meyer  Bros.  &  Co.,  26 
West  33d  Street,  New  York  City,  Q. — Was  he  the  onlv 
one  who  flayed  the  part  of  Lieut.  Denton  in  "Arizona"? 
A. — No;  among  others,  Mr.  Dustin  Farnum  played  this 
role  in  Chicago, 

H.  B.  P.,  Poughkeepsie.— Q. — Did  Paul  Gilmore  ever 
plnv  in  New  York  as  a  star?  If  so,  in  what  play  and  at 
what  theatre?  A. — Yes.  in  "The  Dawn  of  Freedom,"  at 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre.  Q. — Do  you  think  Edna 
May  will  really  retire  from  the  stage  after  her  mar- 
riaee?  A. — She  has  already  done  so. 

P.  S.,  Boise  City,  Idaho.— O.— Will  you  kindly  give  a 
short  sketch  of  Paul  Gilmore* s  life?  A. — He  was  born 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  14,  1873.  He  attended  _  the 
nublic  schools  there  and  made  his  debut  as  an  actor  in  a 
stock  company  of  which  Julia  Arthur  and  Louis  James 
were  members.  This  company  was  called  "Jacob  Litt's 
Plavere."  and  gave  performances  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in." Later  he  nlaved  the  leading  male  roles  in  such 
nlays  as  "In  Old  Kentucky."  "The  Ensign."  "The 
Charity  Ball."  "The  Wife."  "Men  and  Women."  He 
first  starred  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 900.  in  "The  Dawn  of  Freedom  "  He  ap- 
peared with  great  success  in  the  role  of  D'Artagnan  in 
"The  Thrf-f  Musketeers."  onr  of  SMvini's  f •>**»<•) us  roles, 
and  in  a  production  of  "Under  the  Red  Robe." 

A,  R.  F.,  Florida^ — Where  can  I  eet  a  copy  of  the 
!>Kiy  entitled  "Irish  Justice"?  A.— Write  to  any  play 
publisher.  Consult  our  advertising  columns. 

Mr*.  B.  F.  T.,  Selma,  Ala.— Q. — Is  "Sapho"  in  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  repertoire?  A. — Tt  is. 

J.  S,  M. — Q.— Will  there  be  an  opportunity  for  see- 
ing "The  Prince  Chap"  within  a  year  or  so  in  Cleveland, 
Boston.  New  York  or  Baltimore?  A. — This  play  was 
recently  revived  at  the  Majestic  Theatre,  this  city. 


For 
RffyYears 


And     over— the     brewers    of    Schlit/, 
beer    have    aimed    mainly    at    purity. 

The  quality  is  the  highest  obtainable. 
It  is  deemed  so  important  that  a  partner 
in  our  business  selects  the  materials. 

But  the  supremacy  ot  Schlitz  lies  in 
its  absolute  purity. 

On  cleanliness,  filtering,  aging  and  ster- 
ilizing we  spend  more  than  on  all  other 
costs  of  our  brewing. 

That  is  why  careful  people,  the  world 
over,  drink  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
barrels  annually  of  Schlitz. 

That    is    why 
the   home 
beer   is 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  famous. 


Ask  fur  the  Brewery  Bottling. 
See  that  the  cork  or  frown 
is  branded  Schlitz. 


The   Brotherhood  Wines 

have  been  growing  in  ap- 
proval for  68  years ;  Why? 
Connoisseurs!  quickly  told 
in  one  word.  The  con- 
noisseur of  such  wines  as 

BROTHERHOOD 

Sparkling  Burgundy, 
Vln  Crest  Brut, 
Jacques'  Old  Sauterne, 

decides  only  upon  merit. 
If  they  please  them  they 
will  please  you.  We  will 
send  you  full  particulars 
upon  request. 


Brotherhood  Wine  Co. 

Spring  &  Washington  Streets 
New  York  City 

EDWARD  It.  EMERSON,  President 
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BRAND'S 


The  deliciously  appetizing  sa- 
vour which  Brand's  Ai  Sauce  sup- 
plies to  soups,  fish,  chops,  game, 
etc.,  served  hot  or  cold,  makes  it  a 
feature  of  the  luncheon  and  dinner 
as  popular  with  the  chef  as  with 
the  guest.  Brand's  Ai  Sauce  is 
the  Royal  Relish. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers  everywkert 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  OL  BRO. 

Sole  Importers 

HARTFORD  LONDON 

JV£W  YORK 
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OF  course  Chiclets  are  popular!  The  delicious  chewing  gum  in 
its  dainty  candy  covering  and  the  six  drops  of  pungent  peppermint 
which  flavor  it,  are  the  very  good  reasons  why  you  will  be  benefited  no 
less  than  you  will  be  pleased  if  you  buy  a  50  or  loc  packet  of  CHICLETS 
today.  Should  your  druggist  or  confectioner  not  sell  Chiclets  now,  send 
us  a  dime  for  a  sample  and  a  booklet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER.  ®  CO.,  INC..  525  No.  I4th  St.,  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 
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To  Improve  Your  Appearance 

to  appear  sweeter,  daintier  and  more  attractive  than  the  aver- 
age woman,  you  must  be  particular  that  your  toilet  aids  are 
much  finer  in  quality  than  the  average. 

Riker  Toilet  Preparations,  one  for  every  toilet  use,  are  the 
unhesitating  choice  of  New  York's  most  discriminating  women 
—indeed,  their  popularity  is  so  great  it  has  spread  all  over  the 
country  until  Riker  products  are  now  sold  in  the  best  store  in 
every  large  city,  and  by  mail  through  oul-  mail  order  department 

Riker's  Violet  Cerate 


Is  characteristic  of  Riker  preparations  in  its  distinctly  superior  quality  and  natural 


RIKER'S    DRESDEN    FACE    POWDER  is  a 
pure  powder  of  impalpable  fineness,  very  adher- 


BIKER'S  SEPTOKE  i*  an  antiseptic  hair  food. 

Used  as  a  dressing  it  destroys  all  germ  life.aires     r__  ,____.,. 
dandruff,  makes  the  scalp  perfectly  healthy,  pro-     cut,  perfectlytinted.    In  asc.  and  500.  boxes, 
motes  a  luxurious  growth  of  hair.     ID  250.  and 
750.  sprinkler-stoppered  bottles. 


forshampooanclalltoUetpurposes.  Tryitonce 


RIKER'S  PERFTTMES  are  finer  quality  and 
softer  and  more  permanent  odors  than  most  im- 
ported extracts— though  comparatively  moderate 
In  price.  Sold  only  In  fine  glass  stoppered 


and  you  will  al  ways  use  it.    ssc.and  7$c.  bottles .    bottles  of  artistic  design  and  elegance. 

The  complete  line  of  Riker's  preparations  is  fully  illustrated  and  described 
in  our  handsome  free  booklets,  "Beauty  Culture"  and  "Toilet  Dainties,"  offer- 
ing a  host  of  valuable  suggestions  for  toilet  refinements,  which  every  woman 
will  appreciate.  Be  sure  and  write  for  them— and  if  Riker  articles  are  not 
Sold  in  your  locality,  supply  your  needs  by  ordering  by  mail  direct  from  us, 

WM.  B.  RIKER  &  SON  CO..  6th  Ave.  &  23d  St.,  New  York 
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a  Month 
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The  few  Christmas  gift  suggestions  illustrated 
on  this  page  will  serve  to  show  how  really  low  our 
prices  are.      You  can  buy  all  your  Christmas  presents 
from  us  on  credit  and  have  nearly  a  year  to  pay  for  them. 
Our  64-year  reputation  for  reliability  is  your  guarantee  of  quality. 
Choose  by  number  from  the  illustrations  on  this  page,  or  send  for 
large  illustrated  catalog  number64.    We  send  all  articles  pre- 
paid, with  privilege  of  examination.    If  your  home  jeweler 
can  duplicate  any  diamond  or  piece  of  jewelry  at  the 


.$100.     2189 


r.     Send  for  catalog  number  64  to-day 

.    M.    LYON    &    CO. 

71-73     NASSAU     STREET 
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A  New  American  Dramatist 

(Continued  from  page  293) 


Grimes,  the  unfrocked  priest,  predicts  the 
horrors  of  the  plague,  as  they  actually  came  to 
pass  later,  when  20,000  persons  out  of  the  50,000 
left  in  Memphis  died  of  yellow  fever  within 
a  period  of  ninety  days. 

"Florence,  the  voice  you  hear  crying  within 
you  to  'stay'  is  the  voice  of  Death.  In  a  few 
days  the  hearses  will  be  met  rolling  by  every 
corner.  But  there  will  soon  be  so  many  corpses 
that  wagons  will  rumble  along  with  coffins  loaded 
in  them  like  so  many  boxes  of  merchandise.  The 
grave-diggers  will  be  busy  all  day.  They  will 
continue  digging  through  the  twilight,  and  they 
will  dig  by  moonlight,  or  by  the  flames  of 
torches.  Now  and  then  a  grave-digger  will  be 
seized  with  fever,  and  in  a  day  or  two  someone 
else  will  dig  a  grave  for  him  in  turn.  Hundreds 
of  people  will  die  alone  and  unattended.  The 
streets  will  be  deserted,  and  grass  will  grow  upon 
them.  The  activities  of  life  in  this  city  will  be 
changed  and  diverted  to  the  necropolis  of  the 
dead."  HENRY  TYRRELL. 

GREAT    BEAR   SPRING  WATER. 
For  the  Home  and  Office. 


A  Successful  Woman  Playwright 

(Continued  from  page  304) 


lips  had  written.  The  laws  of  dramatization  are 
inexorable.  While  I  was  learning  from  Mrs. 
Richardson  to  be  cold-blooded  toward  my  own 
work  I  was  learning  also  to  be  cold-blooded 
toward  the  work  of  others.  One  has  to  be. 

"I  have  finished  a  new  play  on  the  modern 
idea  of  a  married  pair  having  separate  careers 
and  separate  establishments.  Some  of  the  plays, 
notably  a  version  of  Teg  Wofnngton'  that  1 
wrote  at  the  outset,  I  intend  to  do  over  and  ex- 
pect to  see  produced. 

"Such  success  as  I  have  had  I  owe  to  work. 
I  learned  my  business.  I  went  behind  the  scenes 
and  asked  the  property  man  to  tell  me  about 
things.  I  climbed  to  the  gridiron  and  watched 
what  went  on  below.  I  went  to  see  all  the  plays 
from  front  and  wings  and  analyzed  them  into 
their  component  parts  of  success  or  failure. 

"The  secret  of  success  in  playwriting  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  anything:  concentration.  1 
learned  to  lay  aside  sex  in  my  transactions  with 
managers.  I  expected  no  concessions  from  them 
because  I  was  a  woman.  Making  up  my  mind 
what  I  wanted  to  say  to  them,  when  I  went  to 
their  offices  I  said  just  that  and  got  out.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  objection  to  women  as  play- 
wrights. The  objection  is  to  incompetent  play- 
wrights of  either  sex.  I  have  always  been  well 
treated  by  managers.  And  I  think  that  I  have 
never  had  any  of  the  harrowing  scenes  with  them 
that  some  complain  of  because  I  have  always  re- 
membered that  I  was  asking  this  man  to  spend  from 
ten  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars  of  his 
own  money  to  produce  my  play.  He  had  reason 
to  be  careful.  He  could  not  afford  to  make  a 
mistake.  I  could  always  get  his  point  of  view. 
I  have  always  tried  to  be  reasonable  and  adapt- 
able. 

"I  have  done  but  little,  but  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could  under  the  circumstances.  For  three 
years  my  time  and  sympathies  and  energies  were 
almost  absorbed  by  my  mother's  illness.  I  took 
care  of  her  during  the  day  and  at  night  while 
she  was  asleep  wrote  my  plays.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  I  wrote  'Gretna  Green'  and  'Mrs.  Jack.' 
Now  that  I  am  alone  the  habit  of  writing  at 
night  clings  to  me.  I  usually  try  to  write  one 
act  a  month,  and,  when  the  play  is  finished,  put 
it  away  for  a  month,  then  take  it  out  and  re- 
write it. 

.  "I  want  to  aim  high  in  my  future  work.  I 
want  to  do  good  with  my  plays,  and  I  am  not 
of  the  mind  of  those  who  think  that  to  make 
persons  laugh  heartilv  at  some  clean  whimsicality 
is  not  doing  good.  I  would  like  to  produce  a  play. 
I  want  to  do  some  strong  work.  And  I  know- 
that  we  may  expect  much  strong  work  from 
women  playwrights.  I  object  to  the  distinction 
of  sex  in  work.  There  is  no  sex  in  mind.  Men 
and  women  are  growing  more  and  more  alike, 
even  in  playwriting."  ADA  PATTERSON. 


A  Pious  Hope 

We  want  men  of  wit  and  imagination  to  write 
for  the  theatre,  and  their  work  should  be  wel- 
comed, even  though  it  may  not  be  successful  at 
all  points. — Daily  News,  London. 
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"IT  MAKES  GOOD" 


Baker's 
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HIGHEST    AWARDS 
in   Europe   and  America 

A    handsomely    illustrated 
Recipe     Book     sent     free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &,  CO,,  Ltd, 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Men,  Women 
and  Children 


IT   IS    PURE 

IT   IS   POROUS 

IT    IS   PROTECTIVE 


All  Wool  in  all  Weights  and 
All  Weights  for  all  Wants 


H  'rite  for  samples  and 
booklet  of  particulars. 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores : 


New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane. 
i  Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.     Boston:  228  Boylston  St. 
Phila.:  1516  Chestnut  St.     Chicago:  82  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  l-ities 
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Does  Your  Trunk 
Suit  You? 

Want  '.iic  th.it  keeps  clothing  free  fnmi 

wrinkles,  never  '   mussed  up,"  alw;iy- 

1 1  ile;  that  protects  against  dust 

.me  observation,  and  occupies  half  the 

uAual   space   in  room,  yet  carries  con - 

i'  ]y  wtirn  journeviiig  T       PAS 

"  H'  H.I^S-AI.I.          W  A  R  DR  O  K  > 

•  KS    do    all   this.     Sped;,!   in-1. 

s'ru'.tililc  types,  .it  discounter!    prkes. 

for   theatrical    and    commercial  users. 

"  catalogue  on  request. 
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The    Current    Plays 


(Continued    from    page  29 


The  most  striking  figure  is  the  Evangelist,  a 
part  played  by  Mr.  Howard  Kyle  most  naturally 
and  sympathetically.  The  Evangelist  is  a  man  o'f 
humble  origin  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  mis- 
sion, which  is  to  help  those  in  distress,-  to  lead 
back  to  the  right  path  those  who  have  lost  their 
way,  to  catch  the  one  that  is  about  to  stumble,  to 
give  substantial  assistance  as  well  as  spiritual 
food  to  those  in  need  of  it,  to  save  the  fallen.  1  It- 
is  a  worker  such  as  we  find  in  the  Salvati.in 
Army  here.  That  figure  alone  makes  the  play 
worth  while.  It  is  true  that  the  theatrical  device 
of  having  him  seen  at  his  services  through  a 
window  across  the  way  from  the  manufac- 
turer's house,  waving  his  flag,  conspicuous  with 
his  red  vest  and  exhorting  his  hearers  with  the 
exaltation  of  a  man  possessed  of  faith,  is  of  the 
stage;  but  it  is  so  true  in  spirit  and  in  reality 
that  the  scoffer  must  stand  rebuked  in  its  pres- 
ence. .This  uncommonly  striking  figure,  treated 
in  what  is  really  a  new  way,  so  far  as  sincerity 
is  concerned,  in  both  author  and  actor,  is  himself 
detached  from  the  play  as  a  whole  on  the  final 
impression.  What  does  he  accomplish?  He  lies, 
not  only  in  order  to  save  a  woman  from  momen- 
tary peril,  but  also  in  order  to  save  her  soul. 
We  may  even  say  that  no  doubt  may  be  left  in 
the  mind  of  the  future  conduct  and  entire  re- 
habilitation of  the  woman,  still  the  ending  is  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  story  is  that  this  married  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  manufacturer  has  an  intrigue  with  a 
young  doctor,  long  a  friend  of  the  family,  who 
has  recently  returned  to  England  from  some  for- 
eign employment.  She  clandestinely  meets  him 
at  Southampton  and  there  has  her  arm  bruised 
in  an  accident  to  her  carriage.  The  Evangelist 
has  seen  her  there  and  become  aware  of  her 
guilty  infatuation.  The  action  then  revolves 
around  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  regard  for  the 
truth  when  the  husband  becomes  suspicious  and 
finally  discovers  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  Nat- 
urally there  is  no  hope  for  a  reconciliation.  We 
have  recently  pointed  out  in  a  play  by  a  distin- 
guished American  author  that  the  action  ceases 
the  moment  that  the  audience  saw  the  solution  or 
rather  the  impossibility  of  a  solution.  The  woman 
repents  and  that  is  all.  She  must  lead  a  life  in 
solitude,  as  it  would  seem.  There  is  no  other 
penance  put  upon  her.  She  is  comfortably  pro- 
vided for.  She  does  not  go  out  and  help  in  the 
work  to  which  the  Evangelist  is  giving  his  life. 
There  is  no  philosophical  result  achieved.  A 
puzzle  is  worked  out  and  nothing  more.  The 
woman  herself  is  unreasonable  and  unsympathetic, 
and  only  the  note  of  motherhood  in  the  scenes 
with  her  child,  most  pleasingly  acted  by  Miss 
Edith  Taliaferro,  entitles  her  to  any  consideration 
whatever.  Her  husband  was  a  dull  fellow,  by  the 
intent  of  the  author  and  in  the  acting  of  the 
character,  but  the  insistence  of  her  lover  in  forc- 
ing himself  into  the  house  time  and  again  makes 
it  utterly  unreasonable  that  she  should  be 
infatuated  with  him.  There  is  not  suf- 
ficient ground  for  this  infatuation  in  any 
direction.  Mr.  Jones  fails  to  make  it  a 
study  of  the  feminine  heart.  He  does  not 
even  establish  the  right  of  a  woman  to  love  after 
the  manner  of  certain  new  theories.  He  gets  his 
situations  and  nothing  more.  When  the  play  ends 
and  the  fireworks  are  over  it  is  all  darkness.  It 
is  the  old  play  of  situation  which  is  no  longer  of 
the  first  rank. 


GARRICK.  "THE  STEP-SISTER."  Play  in  three 
acts  by  Charles  Klein.  Produced  October  14  with 
this  cast : 

J.  Madison  Tatc,  Bruce  McRae;  Capt.  Adolphe  de  Bar- 
get,  Frederick  de  Belleville^  David  Chapin,  C.  Leslie 
Allen;  Mr.  Corples,  John  Fmdlay;  Jacob  Ogden,  Ralph 
Dehnore;  Potter,  George  Wright;  Doris  Chapin,  Chrys- 
tal  Herne;  Janet,  Grace  Filkins;  Mrs.  Chapin,  Mathilde 
Cottrelly;  Mrs.  Hampton,  Dorothy  Dorr;  Miss  Gable, 
llt-len  Graham;  Miss  Perry,  Anna  Johnston;  Kitty,  Ger- 
trude Doremus. 

1  homas,  Jones,  Royle,  Morton  and  Klein  have 
been  struck  down  this  season,  sorely  wounded  in 
pride  and  spirit,  by  the  machettes  of  criticism. 
If  we  listen  too  seriously  to  the  clamorous  cen- 
sure of  the  dramatists  we  would  believe  that  they 
had  lost  all  skill  and  were  required  to  go  to 
the  foot  of  their  class.  This  kind  of  censure  is 
unfair,  undiscriminatiiiR  and  gives  heart  to  the 
amateur,  who  will  confidently  tell  you  that  he 
oitilcl  have  done  much  better  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. This  attitude  is  absurd.  Each  of  these 
playwrights,  in  the  respective  plays  involved,  is 
really  seen  at  his  worst  and  at  his  best.  In  each 
case  the  scenes  have  been  admirably  written,  but 
the  treatment  of  the  subjects  has  been  at  fault. 
Mr.  Klein,  in  his  haste  to  arrive  early  in  the 
season  with  a  new  play,  unfortunately  left  behind 
him  a  definite  proposition.  His  action  melts  as 
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OF  Lift 


"You  cannot  keep  posted  in   theatrical   matters 
unless  you  read  the  Theatre  Magazine 


fast  as  it  falls.  Point  after  point  is  left  un- 
guarded. In  the  very  opening  of  the  play  a  ques- 
tion arises  that  at  once  overthrows  the  whole 
theory.  We  ask,  "Why  do  not  the  ill-treated 
step-sister  and  mother  leave  home  and  find  work 
elsewhere?"  They  are  expert  dressmakers  and 
could  easily  obtain  more  profitable  and  certainly 
more  comfortable  employment  elsewhere.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Klein's  situation  is  wholly  un- 
American.  If  the  scene  were  laid  abroad  we 
could  easily  understand  the  Chapins'  lack  of  in- 
itiative so  characteristic  of  Continental  people. 
'I  here  are  many  questions  of  the  kind  that  re- 
main unanswered.  There  are  too  many  scenes, 
good  enough  in  themselves,  which  could  be  de- 
veloped in  many  different  directions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  misunderstanding  between  the  lovers 
might  be  worked  out  by  the  mistrust  of  the 
father  as  to  the  character  of  the  banker  and  his 
intentions  as  to  his  daughter,  or  by  her  own  mis- 
trust of  him  by  reason  of  his  apparent  relations 
with  a  handsome  divorcee  who  demands  that  he 
pay  her  bills.  -  But  it  is  not  definitely  worked  out 
by  either.  Thus,  there  is  an  uncertainty  about  the 
p'ay  which  deprives  it  of  force.  We  are  not  in- 
clined to  join  in  the  utter  decrial  of  Mr.  Klein 
and  the  other  dramatists  who  have  failed  this 
season.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  authors  will 
profit  by  their  lesson  and  that  their  next  plays 
will  prove  it..  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  because  an  author  fails  with  a  play 
his  usefulness  is  gone.  The  careers  of  these 
dramatists  who  have  failed  this  time  are  by  no 
means  closed.  In  point  of  fact  all  "these  plays 
could  be  saved  and  they  could  have  been  mnde 
successful  with  forethought  instead  of  having 
their  faults  recognized  by  afterthought.  If  there 
is  one  folly  blinder  than  not  to  complet"  a  play 
before  production  it  is  the  folly  practiced  by 
managers  of  not  revising  their  plays  into  shape 
after  failure  and  of  throwing  their  money  away 
with  the  reckless  prodigalitv  of  the  gambler. 
Millions  could  be  saved  by  the  contrary  method 
of  management.  The  company  of  actors  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Dillingham  is  noteworthy.  Many  of 
its  members  have  never  acted  with"  better  art 
and  discretion.  It  is  useless,  however,  in  the 
circumstances,  to  dwell  upon  individual  excel- 
lence in  the  acting. 


GREAT    BEAR   SPRINO   WATER. 
None   Purer   Than    Great   Bear. 


WEBER'S.  "Hip!  HIP!  HOORAY!"  Extrava- 
ganza in  two  acts  by  Edgar  Smith  and  Gus 
Edwards.  Produced  October  10  with  this  cast : 

Michael  Grienbacher,  Joe  Weber;  Isidore  Nosenstein, 
('lias.  Barkhardt;  Charley  Horsley,  Harry  Tighe;  Wash- 
ington Deecy,  Tom  Lewis;  Punch  Hardy,  William  Gould: 
(lit  \-  Matterson,  William  J.  Tuite;  Rush  Lyons,  W.  Doue- 
lass  Stevenson;  A.  Thorley  Budd,  Ernest  Wood;  Tootsie 
Tripper,  Bessie  Clayton;  Ivy  Green,  Amelia  Stone;  Mrs. 
Vera  Shapeleigh,  Valeska  Suratt;  Elize  Primley,  Ella 
Smythe;  Eve  Walker,  May  Hopkins;  Can  ie  \Vaite. 
Mabelle  Courtney. 

Of  Joe  Weber's  new  piece  we  cannot  conscien- 
tiously say  Hip!  Hip!  Hooray!  Of  the  long  line 
of  musical  skits  at  this  popular  house — this  is  the 
eleventh  season  under  the  present  management — it 
must  be  declared  that  this  latest  offering  is,  as 
far  as  story  is  concerned,  one  of  the  weakest  yet 
presented.  Pictorially  it  is  as  handsome  as  any 
of  its  predecessors.  There  are  two  well  painted 
sets  which  utilize  to  the  full  the  limited  stage  ac- 
commodations. The  chorus  in  point  of  feminine 
attractions  is  quite  up  to  the  standard,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  gowns,  of  which  there  is  a  lavish 
display,  will  give  the  women  in  the  front  some- 
thing to  talk  about  for  quite  a  while.  The  songs 
and  musical  numbers  have  the  quality  of  sim- 
plicity and  one  or  two  pleases  the  fancy  and  are 
easily  whistled.  But  even  though  the  new  com- 
pany is  deficient  in  names  of  great  stage  promi- 
nence, it  is  doubtful  if  a  galaxy  of  stars  could  im- 
part much  comic  vitality  to  the  book.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  Doolittle  College  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  patent  breakfast  food,  "Excited  Oats," 
do  not  make  for  unceasing  laughter  and  the  cus- 
tomary scenes  in  which  Weber  parts  with  his 
money  and  his  dislocated  English  seemed  feeble 
and  shopworn.  Entertainments  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, readily  lend  themselves  to  improvement,  and 
the  judicious  strengthening  of  the  lines  and  intro- 
duction of  something  fresh  and  funny  will  evident- 
ly make  it  serve  its  purpose.  Dick  Bernard  is  Web- 
er's foil  this  year  and  Amelia  Stone  is  the  prima 
donna.  William  Gould  is  fairly  effective  as  an 
athletic  trainer,  and  Tom  Lewis  genuinely  comic 
and  artistic  as  a  colored  college  handy  man.  A 
real  touch  of  ingenious  youth  is  imparted  by 
Harry  Tighe  as  a  heavyweight  undergraduate, 
and  a  contrasting  type  is  neatly  presented  by 
Howard  Estabrook.  Valeska  Suratt  is  very  much 
in  evidence  as  Mrs.  Shapeleigh,  and  is  evidently 
extremely  well  pleased  with  what  she  does.  It 
is  as  an  actress  as  well  as  a  dancer  that  Bessie 
Clayton  appears  this  year.  Her  terpsichorean 
skill  is  as  brilliant  as  ever,  while  Julian  Mitchell, 
who  staged  the  piece,  again  demonstrates  his 
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complete  fitness  for  the  effective  evolution  of  color 
and   movement. 


WALLACK'S.  "THE  HURDY  GURDY  GIRL." 
Musical  comedy  in  three  acts.  Book  by  Richard 
Carle.  Music  by  H.  L.  Heartz.  Produced  Sep- 
tember 23  with  this  cast: 

Lola,  Miss  Bertha  Mills;  Judge  Fitzgerald,  John  E. 
Hazzard;  Gwendolyn  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Maym  Kelso; 
Mary  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Adele  Rowland;  Otto  Ludwig 
Otis,  John  W.  Ransome;  Sarah  Otis,  Miss  Annie  Yea- 
mans;  Tom  Otis,  Walter  Lawrence;  Felix  Bunn,  Harry 
Stone;  Old  Bunn,  Jacques  Kruger;  Miss  Cuticle,  Miss 
May  Boley;  Milo,  Sylvian  Langlois;  Roma,  Tames  Hun- 
ter; Mrs.  McShane.  Ethelhert,  Tony  Sullivan;  Mr. 
Wheels,  Nat.  Kolb;  Chuck  Bixby,  Hughie  Flaherty. 

The  audience  which  sat  through  "The  Hurdy 
Gurdy  Girl"  at  Wallack's  on  the  opening  night 
was  distinctly  puzzled.  After  a  preliminary  of  the 
usual  musical  comedy  type  one  was  transported 
to  the  auditorium  of  the  American  Theatre,  where 
good  old  melodrama  of  the  stolen  child  type  is 
portrayed  with  sensational  environment.  This 
time  the  actual  blood  and  thunder  was  omitted, 
but  one  listened  with  amazement  to  the  weird 
endeavors  of  a  retired  Sausage  King  to  receive 
his  long  lost  daughter.  How  two  children  are 
mixed  up  and  finally  restored  to  their  respective 
own  was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  some  very 
obvious  humor  and  some  pathetic  touches  of  a 
kind  more  calculated  to  astonish  than  to  affect. 
Boston  is  said  to  have  thrilled  at  the  very  naive 
exhibition.  Broadway  is  only  too  likely  to  ignor.j 
it.  Richard  Carle,  the  author  of  the  book,  has 
had  a  lot  of  experience  in  work  of  this  kind.  He 
has  this  time  introduced  certain  comic  incidents 
that  compel  laughter,,  but  the  greater  part  of  his 
dialogue  is  futile  and'tedious.  As  for  the  score  of 
Mr.  H.  L.  Heartz  it  is  quite  a  marvel  in  caco- 
phony. Sillier  or  more  unsingable  music  (?)  has 
seldom  been  heard  in  these  parts.  The  company 
is  a  large  one  and  not  without  talent.  Good  old 
Mrs.  Yeamans  has  nothing  to  do,  and  John  E. 
Hazzard,  a  capable  comedian,  is  wasted,  while 
John  W.  Ransone  is  noisy  and  unduly  prominent 
as  the  Sausage  King.  Miss  Bertha  Mills  sings 
well  in  the  title  role.  Adele  Rowland  is  vivacious 
and  pretty  as  Mary  Fitzgerald,  and  May  Boley 
imparts  a  rude  but  funny  touch  to  the  role 
of  the  manicure.  Harry  Stone  is  quite  to  the 
life  as  a  cheeky  hotel  clerk,  and  a  very  agile 
youth,  Hughie  Flaherty  by  name,  evidences  re- 
markable sinuosity  as  a  bell  boy  who  dances.  The 
aristocratic  hit  of  the  performance  is  contributed 
by  Jacques  Kruger  as  the  bibulous  Mr.  Bunn. 
The  neatness  of  his  execution,  the  facility  of  his 
facial  play  and  the  quaint  recital  of  his  Mun- 
chausen-like  experiences  stamp  him  as  a  comedian 
of  a  school  too  much  ignored  in  these  days  of 
slap-stick  foolery. 


GREAT    BEAR   SPRING  WATER. 
"  Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


WALLACK'S.  "THE  SILVER  GIRL."  Comedy 
drama  in  four  acts  by  Edward  Peple.  Produced 
October  14  with  this  cast : 

Jefferson  Hunter,  George  Fawcett;  "Chuck"  Wilson, 
Chas.  L.  Warren;  Richard  Hunter,  Edwin  Nicander;  Ag- 
nes Hunter,  Louise  Galloway;  Annie  Hunter,  Jane 
Oaker;  Julia  Raymond.  Lillian  Albertson;  Nathan  Har- 
gi  ave,  George  Nash;  Bobby  Hanscomb,  Norman  Tharp; 
Tyner,  Harry  Lillford;  Vanman,  A.  Goodson. 

The  second  play  by  the  author  of  one  highly 
successful  piece  may  rightly  be  awaited  with 
anxiety.  That  second  play  is  usually  a  failure, 
for  the  dramatist,  in  most  cases,  has  not  finished 
learning  his  trade  or  art  at  the  expense  of  man- 
agers and  the  public.  In  "The  Silver  Girl,"  by 
Edward  Peple,  the  author  stands  the  test  with 
considerable  credit.  His  central  scene  has  about 
it  a  finish  of  workmanship  that  is  reassuring. 
His  literary  quality  is  pronounced,  but  he  handles 
his  refined  sentiment  in  a  practical  way  and 
makes  his  sentences  dramatic.  The  story  is  sim- 
ple, that  of  a  suddenly  rich  man.  with  millions 
won  in  the  West,  who  comes  to  New  York  with 
his  family.  His  wife's  head  is  turned,  and  when 
he  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  millions  she  pre- 
pares to  elope  with  a  polished  man  of  the  world. 
The  husband  intercepts  them,  orders  her  from 
the  honse  and  arranges  for  a  duel  with  the  man 
in  the  same  room.  The  man  fires  first  and  misses 
him,  whereupon  the  husband  says,  "Man,  man, 
why  did  you  not  shoot  straight!"  The  subject 
is  not  new,  but  that  is  immaterial.  The- glaring 
defect  of  the  play  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  wife.  She  is  a  mere  shadow.  The 
part,  or  perhaps  we  should  better  say  particle,  was 
as  tnilly  acted  as  it  was  fashioned.  There  is  no 
reason  shown  why  the  husband  should  love  this 
wife,  and  only  the  artistic  and  intelligent  acting 
of  Mr.  George  Fawcett  gives  it  the  slightest 
semblance  of  reality.  The  frivolity  of  the  woman 
is  crudely  indicated  and  those  qualities  for  which 
we  might  respect  her  are  not  indicated  at  all 
The  result  is  that  the  husband  is  a  fool  and  the 
wife  is  nothing  at  all.  A  very  serious  defect  in 
the  author's  wormanship  is  that  he  follows  an 


•    The  f in'al  luxury  of  srnokifigr--tKe  enjoyment  of  richness  in  •  per- 
fect  hsfrnony  with  mildness-^ is  aly*ays  assured  the  smoker- of 

MURAD 

CIGARE-TTE3 

;  They  have  the  stamp  of  the -connoisseur's  approval^— the  entrees 
which  Distinguishes  .them  as 

"THE  METROPpLITA^r  STANDARD" 
10  far  15  cents 

S.  ANARdYROS,  Manufacturer  Ill  Fiftfe  Avenue,  New  York 


A.  DE  LUZE  &  FILS 

BORDEAUX 


CLARETS 

AND 

SAUTERNES 

SOLD  BY 

PARK  &  TILFORD,  JOHN  WAGNER  &  SONS 

NEW  YORK  .  PHILADELPHIA 

S.  C.  HERBST  IMPORTING  CO.,  MILWAUKEE 
GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  BOSTON 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A.DELUZE&FILS 

BORDEAUX  FRANCE 
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Automobiles 


For  the  year  1908  the  entire  facilities 
of  the  Rambler  factory  will  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  two  Models,  34  and  31. 

Model  34,  a  five-passenger  touring  car  with  four- 
cylinder  vertical  motor,  32  horse  power,  has  selective 
type  transmission  with  shaft  drive.  The  wheel  base 
is  112  in.,  wheels  36  in.,  with  4  in.  tires.  Price,  fully 
equipped,  $2,250.  The  same  chassis,  however,  with 
appropriate  changes  in  detail,  will  be  equipped  with 
a  roadster  body  with  rumble  seat,  at  the  same  price. 

Model  3  1  is  a  five-passenger  touring  car  •with  de- 
tachable tonneau,  equipped  with  the  Rambler  unit 
power  plant,  comprising  double  opposed  motor,  multi- 
ple disc  clutch  and  planetary  transmission  entirely 
enclosed.  Price,  fully  equipped,  $1,400.  This  model 
can  be  furnished  with  torpedo  deck  in  lieu  of  the 
tonneau,  at  $1,300. 

Both  models  have  been  brought  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  perfection  in 
every  detail  that  insures 

Service,  Economy  and  Comfort 

Jt  complete  tine  of  I9O8  Ramblers  will  be  shown. 
at  a  private  exhibit  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  Homan 
Sr  Schulz  Company,  38-4O  West  62nd  Street,  Neiv 
York  City,  during  both  New  York  Automobile  shows. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  making  a  critical 
inspection  of  these  1908  models  of 

The  Car  of  Steady  Service. 

Advance  catalog  now  ready;  write  for  a  copy  today. 

THomas     B.    Jeffery    (SL    Company 

Main,  Office  and  Factory,  KenosHa,   Wis. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies  :  Chicago  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francis  :o 
Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


FRITZ  SHOULTZ  fSL  CO. 

Fancy  and  Theatrical  Ccjtumu 

Largest  tnd  Most  Complete  Stock  In  the  U.  S.  We 
carry  a  full  assortment  of  costumes  for  atock  plays  and 
comic  operas  and  can  supply  theatrical  and  amateur 
costumes  on  short  notice. 


262  W abash  Avenue 


Chicago.  111. 


Van  Horn 


Son 


LARGEST  and  OLDEST  LEGITIMATE 

THEATRICAL  COSTUME  HOUSE 

IN  THE   COUNTRY 


We  cater  to  both  Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur. 


Philadelphia.  Ptv. 


APPEAR  IN  ALL 

THE  NEW  HOUSES 

Olympic  Theatre, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lyric  Theatre,  Altoona 
Orpheum  Theatre,  St.  Paul 
K.  of  P.   Hall,  Indianapolis 
Potter  Theatre, 

Santa  Barbara 
Star,  Atlanta 
Hippodrome,  Cleveland 
Keith's,  Columbus 
Grand  Opera  House,  Tiffin 

ANDREWS'     OPERA     CHAIRS 

Manufactured  by 
The  A.  11.  Andrews  Co.,  174  Wabasb   Ave.,  Chicago,  III 


lama  grandmother  rnftogscn^olhild£^°0 

has  kept  my  skin  youthful  and  my  complexion  clear,  therefore 
I  know  that  it  will  make  your  complexion  clear  and  youthful. 

Creoles  a 
Terfeci  complexion 

Kosmeo  clears  the  skin  by  cleansing  the  pores  in  a  healthy,  natural 
way  from  blackheads,  pimples  and  ordinary  blemishes.    It  stimu- 
lates the  glands,  increases  the  blood  circulation,  feeds  and  nourishes 
the  skin  tissues,  thereby  keeping  the  skin  free  from  flabbiness  and 
wrinkles.      It  protects  the  skin  from  tan,  freckles,  chapping,  etc. 
For  men  s  use  after  shaving  it  promptly  allays  all  irritation. 

Price  50  Cents.    At  all  first-class  dealers,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Free,  A  Sample  Box  and  Kosmeo  Book 
Mrs.  Qervalse  Graham,  1473  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


obsolete  technique  which  requires  the  first  act  of 
a  play  to  be  one  of  "exposition."  Naturally,  the 
first  act  is  dreary.  The  play  should  be  rewritten. 


CASINO.  "Tin;  GAY  WHITE  WAY."  Musical 
review  in  three  acts.  Honk  by  Sidney  Rosenfeld. 
Music  by  Ludwig  Englander.  Produced  October 
7  with  this  cast : 

George  Dane,  Jefferson  De  Aiigelis;  Montgomery 
Bernstein  Brawnier,  Alexander  Carr;  Favvy  iiackett- 
sham,  Frank  Doane;  Van  Cortlandt  Knickerbocker,  Mel- 
ville Ellis;  Montgomery  and  Stone,  Post  and  Russell: 
John  D.  Kock-a-Uye,  Joseph  Redmond;  Daniel  Frohman. 
Joseph  Herbert,  Jr.;  Eddie  Foy,  Joseph  Carey;  Henry 
Miller,  J.  Heron  Miller;  David  Belasco,  K.  P.  Galinde: 
Mrs.  Dane,  Blanche  Ring;  Alia  Nazimova,  Maud  Ray- 
mond; -Anna  Held,  Laura  Guerite;  Minnie  Dupree, 


Stewart,    Harriet   Merritt;     Lady   Alice   Beresford,    .M 
Stanley;     Tiixie    Friganza,    Bessie   Friganza. 

"T  he  Gay  White  Way"  is  not  an  alluring  title. 
Our  famous  road  to  perdition  is  perhaps  the 
ugliest  street  in  the  world  at  night  and  presents 
few  pleasing  aspects  to  any  but  the  curious  raid 
the  stranger.  The  Tenderloin  indeed  suggests 
nothing  but  vulgarity,  particularly  when  a  play  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  this  play  is 
better  than  its  title.  It  has  the  merits  of  its  de- 
tects. It  is  plotless,  seedless  and  unfructifying. 
A  material  part  of  it  consists  in  imitation-,  uf 
actors  and  players  familiar  to  the  theatregoer.  It 
lias  all  the  color  and  incidents  of  the  light  operatic 
form,  but  it  has  no  connective  meaning  and  is 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  is  well  for  one  who 
sees  it,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  take  himself 
too  -cnoiisly.  If  we  believe  the  common  predic- 
tion of  impending  ruin  to  our  stage  we  should 
say  that  this  was  the  Hood;  but  we  should  add 
that  it  was  like  an  old  song  that  belonged  to  the 
initiation  in  the  mystic  order  kept  alive  by  Hartley 
Campbell,  while  he  was  most  alive,  to  the  effect 
that  "it  isn't  going  to  be  much  of  a  Hood  any- 
how." The  opera  is  an  episode  in  dramatic  af- 
lairs  and  serves  well  for  entertainment  during 
an  evening.  It  is  really  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  the  introduction  of  odds  and  ends  such  as 
\u  see  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  It  is  a  good 
deal  better  than  that,  for  there  is  some  unity  of 
humor  in  it  and  it  is  free  from  those  amazing 
vulgarities  that  we  have  heretofore  seen  on  that 
stage,  before  it  was  "advanced."  The  personality 
of  the  actors  is  an  equation  in  it  that  must  be 
considered,  for  an  unusual  number  of  them  have 
their  particular  virtues  which  interests  an  au- 
dience. These  people  get  close  to  us  in  some  way, 
and  direct  the  best  that  is  in  them  to  us  by  their 
special  delivery  of  lines,  postmarked  with  their 
smiles  and  leaving  souvenirs  of  the  occasion  in 
one's  mind.  Long  after  you  forget  the  nothing- 
ness of  it  all  you  will  remember  their  personali- 
ties. I  he  evening  contains  many  imitations  of 
men  and  women  of  the  stage,  but  the  fidelity  of 
these  representations  does  not  constitute  their 
merit  and  need  not.  Mr.  .Alexander  Carr  did 
not  imitate  David  Warlield  with  accuracy,  he 
gave  us  his  own  qualities  and  entertained  us  per- 
haps better  than  if  his  imitation  had  been  closer. 
A  play  must  be  judged  after  its  kind.  This  is 
not  a  play.  Jefferson  De  Angelis  was  hard  put 
to  it  to  bring  out  of  his  reticule  of  reminiso 
enough  to  furnish  forth  the  feast  of  comicalities 
and  remind  us  of  the  best  that  this  most  genial 
of  comedians  has  done.  Blanche  King  seemed  to 
give  herself  to  us  wholly  and  at  all  times  with 
archness  and  intelligence  and  without  vulgarity. 
Whatever  she  may  have  done  in  any  other  opera, 
she  catches  her  audience  in  her  net  this  time. 
Disconnected  as  the  foolery  is.  it  has  intelligence 
back  of  it.  There  is  nothing  more  abominable 
than  a  stupid  actor  who  proclaims  with  his  hands 
and  both  feet,  with  his  inert  eye  and  inapt  move- 
ments, bis  own  slowness  of  thought.  An  "ct •>;• 
must  be  -quicker  than  his  audience  or  he  b.  !.".u;s 
to  this  class.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
various  numbers  of  the  opera.  No  witness  can 
accurately  describe  everything  that  happens  dur- 
ing a  riot.  Details  will  be  conflicting,  but  all  who 
attempt  any  recital  of  the  happenings  will  agree 
upon  certain  points.  There  would  be  no  discrep- 
ancy in  their  opinions  about  Miss  Maude  Ray- 
mond's coon  songs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must, 
much  to  our  regret,  clue-pencil  her  impersona- 
tions. Miss  Laura  Guerite  performed  a  public 
service  by  her  imitation  of  Anna  Held.  Mr. 
Henry  "Miller's  son  (who  will  have  a  name  of  his 
own  pretty  soon)  gave  a  close  imitation  of  his 
father  in  "The  Great  Divide."  Mr.  Melvin  Ellis 
was  another  personality.  If  we  were  writing 
about  one  thing  we  could  give  some  impression 
of  the  whole,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  write 
about  a  hundred  things  at  one  time,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  become  a  billboard  for  an 
evanescent  entertainment.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  nroper  and  entirely  true  to  say  that  the  hodge- 
podge put  together  by  Mr.  Sidney  Rosenfeld  r;nd 
sustained  by  contributions  to  the  campaign  by  the 
various  personalities  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
does  furnish  entertainment  of  its  kind. 
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Natucal  Mineral 


C1  •          _>~V47  '   A. 

SprinoWater 


Three-quarters    of  your  body    ij 


tvater.  "Do  you  drin  f^  enough  t&ater 
/or  your  health  ?  \>ou  jhould 
dn'nf(  not  tejj  than  one- half  gallon 
of  Hiatovatha  ft  atui at 

er  etSery  day- the    Water  that 
does  you  good.       It's 


purity. 

t  Bottled  at  the  Spring 
Order    Hiawatha   Today 


Served  at  every  first-class  hotel,  cafe, 
restaurant,    buffet,    the    leading    clubs, 
and    on    dining    cars    and    steamships.  I/* 
Distributors 


IXve:  \Y\S\OCTO.  crt  \X\e1ab\e- 


Should  be  on  Everybody's  Dressing  Table 


Scientific 

Neutral 

Preparation 

Does  Not 

Color 
the  Hair 


Delicately 
Perfumed 

Not  Greasy 

Restores 

Curl  and 

Wave 


SOUPLINE 

(  Pronounce  "  Soopleen  "  ) 

Replaces  the  Brilliantines 

Gives  Brilliancy  and  Life  to  the  hair. 
The  best  stimulant.  Keeps  the  hair 
from  falling  and  removes  dandruff.  Pre- 
serves the  color  of  postiches,  false  hair. 
Superior  for  the  moustache  and  beard. 

For  sale  everywhere,  $0.50  per  bottle. 
Or  sent  post-paid  by 

26  West  33d  St.  CLEMENT  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


Charles  Klein's 

Opinion  of  the  Pianola 

it  'T'HE  Pianola  has  always  given  me  exquisite 
A  pleasure.       It    is  remarkable  how    much 
of  one's   self,  that  is,  one's  musical  self, 
can  be  put  into  the  instrument. 

"If  music  is  an  expansion  of  the  soul,  the 
individual  can  certainly  open  his  soul  through 
the  medium  of  the  Pianola.  It  is  not  lost  in  the 
mechanics  but  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the 
player  and  the  player  becomes  part  of  the  in- 
strument. This  to  my  mind  is  the  distinctive 
value  of  the  Pianola.  A  man  may  express 

himself  through  the  medium  of  this  instrument  as  if  he  were  making 
the  notes.  Not  only  the  tempo,  dynamics,  lights,  shades,  etc.,  may 
he  body  forth,  but  also  the  coloring,  the  atmosphere  of  the  music, 
copiously  does  this  supply  to  the  Wagner  experts.  Finally  it  is  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  even  the  most  delicately  framed  musical  ear. 

"A   home  without  the  Pianola  is  like  'Hamlet'  without  the 
Prince  of  Denmark." 

Shirley  Manor,  Rowayton,  Conn. 


Patrons  of  the  Aeolian  Co.  Among  the  Dramatic  Profession 


THE 

MAUDE    ADAMS 

Now  playing  in  ''Peter  Pan" 

ETHEL    BARRYMORE 

Now  playing  in  "Her  Sister" 

DAVID  BELASCO 

Playwright  and  Manager 

MRS.  LESLIE  CARTER 

CHAS.  DALTOX 

Of  Chas.  Frohman's  Stock  Co. 

JEFFERSON    DE    AXfJELTS 

Now  playing  in  "The  Gay  White  Way" 

WILLIAM    C.    DE    MILLE 

Dramatist 
VIRGINIA    EARLE 

Casino  Favorite 
CHAS.    FROHMAN 

Theatrical  Manager 
CHARLES   KLEIN 

Dramatist 

ROBERT    LORAIXE 
Now  playing  in  "Man  and  Superman" 


STAGE 

CHAUXCEY    OI.COTT 
Now  playing  in  "  Oneill  of  Deny" 

F.   I--.    PROCTOR 

Proprietor  of  Proctor's  Chain  of  Theatres 

ADA   REHAX 

Of  "Daly's"  fame 

CHAS.    RICHMAX 

IM.ANTIIE   HINT. 

STANISLAUS   STAXGE 

Author  and  Librettist 

CHAS.    A.    STEVEXS 

Now  playing  inr  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs" 

CORA    TAXXER 

Of  "Sporting  Duchess"  fame 

DEXMAX  THOMPSON" 

Autlior  of  and  Star  in  "The  Old 

Homestead" 

FRAXCIS    \VILSOX 
Comedian  in  "When  Knights  Were  Bold" 

BLAXCIIE    WALSH 
Now  playing  in  "The  Straight  Road" 


THE  OPERA 

HEINRICH   COXRIF.n  JEAX   DE  RESZKE 

LILLIAN    BLAl'VELT 

ALOIS    Hl'RCSTALLER 

EMMA    CALVE 

1TALO    CAMPAXIXF 

EUOUARD   DE   RESZKE 


ANDREAS  DIPPEL 
JOHANNA  GADSKI 
LILLIAN  NORDICA 
MARCEL  JOURXET 
ANTON  VAX  ROOY 


There  is  but  one  Pianola  made  only  by 

The  Aeolian  Company 

AEOLIAN  HALL 

362  Fifth  Avenue,  Near  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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A  PRACTICAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  S1AGE 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


EMPIRE 

THEATRE 

DRAMATIC 

SCHOOL 


BOARD  OF 

FRANKLIN  H.SARQENT,  PRESIDENT 

DANIEL  FRpHMAN  JOHN  DRE.W 

BRPNSON  HOWARP  BENJAMIN  K  RpEDER 

CONNECTED  WITH  MR.  CHARLES  FBOHMAN'S 

ErMPIRE,  THEATRE  AND  COMPANIES 

FOR  CATALOGUE.  AND  1NFORJ-1AT1ON  APPLY  TO 

,  RpOM  1-H.CARNEQ1E  HALL.NE.WYOHK, 


By  Hail 


Bmericaii  Softool  of  Piapniiup 

SEVENTH  YEAR  monthly  Payments 

The  advertising  of  this  School  has  been  practically  con- 
fined, from  its  inception,  to  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  and 
the  Dramatic  Mirror.  It  has  not  been  conducted  on  a 
purely  mercenary  basis;  its  fundamental  principle  has 
been  to  teach  and  to  teach  thoroughly.  It  has  succeeded 
from  no  outside  influence,  but  from  within,  from  its 
students  who  communicate  their  knowledge  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  system  pursued  here  to  others.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

Many  of  you  have  been  reading  this  advertisement  all 
this  time,  believing  that  this  School  is  merely  a  commer- 
cial venture  and  has  nothing  new  to  offer.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  Playwriting  is  not  an  art,  and 
that  plays  are  written  only  by  those  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  God  to  write  plays,  He  having  given  them  the 
''Instinct";  in  other  words,  that  Playwriting  is  not  an 
art  and  does  not  have  to  be  learned.  SEND  FOR  A 
CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  the  art  of  Playwriting  can  be 
fully  learned  from  the  few  books  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the  text- 
book required  by  an  electrician,  a  chemist,  or  what  not, 
is  about  a  foot  thick.  You  may  discover  that  this  School, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  time,  may  furnish  you  the  com- 
plete text-book,  in  the  sheets,  that  you  need,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  published 
fifteen  years  ago.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

Has  the  School  had  successful  students?  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  prejudices,  they  are'  not  honest  prejudices 
until  after  you  investigate.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

We  will  read  and  analyze  all  your  plays  or  "plays," 
if  you  become  a  student.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  been  writing  plays  or  "plays"  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  believe  that  your  failure  to  get  them 
accepted  is  because  "managers  don't  read  plays,  and  if 
you  still  feel  so  gifted  that  you  are  sure  that  nobody 
could  possibly  teach  you  anything— DON'T  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

IN  ORDER  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  SATISFYING  YOURSELF  as  to  the  authority,  effi- 
ciency and  sincerity  of  the  School,  we  will,  on  your  re- 
mittance of  $10.00,  send  you  the  first  month  of  the 
Course,  in  its  regular  order,  from  week  to  week;  if  at 
the  end  of  the  month  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  will  RE- 
FUND THE  MONEY  on  the  return  of  the  sheets;  if 
you  are  satisfied  you  will  retain  these  sheets,  make  your 
payment  for  the  second  month  and  continue. 

Circular.     Address: 

W.  T.  PRICE,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  City 

("The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  by  W.  T.  Price,  $1.50. 

Brentano's  or  as  above.) 


|  Be  an  Actor 
orAclress 


NO  PROFESSION    SO  FASCINATING 
AND   PROFITABLE 

I  teach  you  thoroughly  by  mail,  so  you  will  be  qualified  to  eo  at  once  on 
the  st»ee.  My  course  is  complete  and  embraces  every  branch  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  become  a  successfu  1  actor.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  on  tfit 

mul',?.".^8!      t  'ak^numy  C?U.IM   *•"«  «••>•  my  FRfcE  beautifully 
Illuntrated   book  which  explains  thoroughly  my  method,  also  pictures 

°d  ' 


Toe  Henry  Dickson  School  of  Adlnj 


310  Auditorium,  Chkajo 


PLAYS 


Large  List  of  New  Profes- 
sional and  Amateur  Plays, 
Vaudeville  Sketches, 
Stage  Monologues,  New 
Minstrel  Material,  Jokes, 
Hand-Books, Operettas, Musical  Pieces, Special  Entertain- 
ments, Recitations,  Dialogues,  Speakers,  Tableaux,  Games, 
Drills, Wigs, Beards, Grease  Paintsand  Other  Make-up  Goods. 
Cataloge  Free.  T.  S.  DENISON,  Pub.,  Depi.33,  Chicago. 


MAJKSTIC.  "THE  SPELL."  Dranin  in  three 
acts  I iy  Samuel  Shipman.  Produced  September  16 
with  this  cast : 

Benjamin  Miller,  David  Kessler;  Reed,  Walter  D. 
r;  Langley,  Charles  Dickson;  lilankford,  George 
Stali'y;  linen.  Ralph  .1.  Locke;  O'Ueillcy,  ('.eorge  Leon- 
arii;  JSntler.  I''..  I'Yeeillan  ;  Waller.  II.  .M".  Hailey;  Kmilv 
.Miller,  Ida  Conquest:  Mrs.  Hl.mkforcl.  Km;ly  Rlgl;  Kliz- 
abeth  Baker,  Muriel  Hope. 

There  is  a  belief  among  foreigners  in  this  town, 
before   they   have  become   fully   naturalized,    that 
their  own  people  can  write  better  phys  than  the 
sordid  hucksters  of  America  and  that  they  can  act 
them  better  and  stage  them  better.     'I  his  delusion 
exists  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Bowery,  and  it  was 
in;t  natural  that  Mr.  Kessler  should  signali/e  his 
advent  on  the  American    Mage  by  a  play  specially 
written   for  him  and  his   Bowerv  Theatre.     We  do 
not   speak   with    disrespect   of   Mr.    Kes>lcr.      It    is 
the  singular  delusion  that  we  arc  commenting  on. 
1  hat  delusion  can   easily  be  accounted   for.     "The 
Spell."  written  by  Mr.   Samuel   Shipman.  will  help 
r.s  to  explain   it.     It   has  sincerity  and,  in  spite  of 
its  crudity,  a  certain   freshness  of  idea.  The  prin- 
cipal  character,   Mr.   Benjamin    Miller,    lias   come 
to  this  country  without  a  penny,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  action  of  the  play   he  is  a  banker  and  has 
married  a  young  woman  of  refinement  and  social 
position.     To  begin  with,  here  we  have  a  writer 
who   takes  characters  and  incidents    and    a    plot 
itself  that  are  furnished  from  life  which  he  him- 
self has  observed.      This    tendency    toward    real 
things  in  plays  is  a  good  one.     It  would  be  well 
if  American   writers   should    have    in     mind    the 
realities  of  life  rather  than  its  trivialities  or  what 
can  be  made  out  of  those  realities  by  pure  mech- 
anism without  real   feeling.     On  the  other  hand, 
in    the    command    of    the    art    of   playwriting,    in 
the  staging  of  a  play,  and  in  the  acting,  the  for- 
eigner is  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race  unless  he 
changes  his  point  of  view  as  to  those  things  which 
constitute  the  merits  of  our  stage.     The  play  has, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  had.  one  or  two  strik- 
ing situations.     The  wife  of  this  successful  immi- 
grant toiler  permits  herself  to  fall  under  the  spell 
of  an  unworthy  admirer  who  succeeds  in  pusuad- 
ing     her     that     she     does     not     love     her     hus- 
band,    and     never     can.        She      confesses     her 
state  of    mind    and    heart    to    her    husband,    who 
agrees  that  she  shall  return  to  her  family  to  re- 
main until  a  divorce  is  procured.     Rumors  as   to 
the  business   standing  of  the  banker  leads  to  his 
temporary   ruin,  a   ruin   involving  the   sum  he   had 
set  aside  as  a  gift  to  his  wife.     With  this  dowry 
swept  away  the  professed  lover  of  the  wife  giv> •> 
up  his  pretentious;  and  she,  having  recovered  her 
wifely   balance,    returns   to    him   and    appeals    for 
forgiveness  and  is  restored  to  her  position.  There 
are.  or  were,  several  types  of  people  in  the  pr- 
of Americanization  that  gave  a  certain  touch  of 
ifcnuineness   to   the   play:    but,   on    the   whole,    the 
play  was  too  crude.  Mr.  Kessler  has  ability  and  good 
training.  Perhaps  he  lacks  distinction  of  appearance 
and  manner,  but  his  methods  are  artistic.  A  little 
more  experience  on  the  American  stage  and  a  bet- 
ler  knowledge  of  American  authors,  after  he  has 
gained  a   full  command  of    the    English    speech, 
-hould  result  in  the  fruition  of  his  ambition.     As- 
sociated  with   him   was   Miss    Ida   Conquest,   who 
played   the   wife.      She    is   an    attractive    woman, 
with  many  artistic  qualifications,  but  in  this  per- 
formance her  method  of  suppression  was  not  ef- 
fective.   The  trouble  about  the  suppressed  method 
is  that  it  too  easily  suppresses  too  much. 

GREAT   BEAR   SPRING    WATER. 
Nose   Purer   Than    Great   Bear. 


LIBERTY.  "LOLA  FROM  BERLIN."  Comedy  in 
three  acts  by  John  J.  McNally.  Lyrics  and  mu- 
sic by  William  Jerome  and  Jean  Schwartz.  Pro- 
duced September  23  with  this  cast : 

Edward  Lott,  George  Leguere;  Annie  White,  Minnctte 
Barrett;  Harry  Clarkson,  Walter  Pennington;  John 
Westervelt,  Dodson  Mitchell;  Mrs.  Tack  Westervelt. 
Florence  Lester;  Kdith  \Yester\i-lt.  "Lillian  Spencer: 
Barstowe,  Wallace  Owen;  Arthur  Paget,  Jack  Standing; 
Lotchen  von  Breckenhaussett,  Lulu  Glaser;  Beatrice 
Courtlandt.  Lavinia  Shannon;  Billy  Needham,  William 
Glaser;  Richard  Winchester  Chorttie,  R.  C.  Her/; 
Dollie  Chorttie,  Vinnie  Bradcome. 

A  production  that  was  not  beast,  bird  nor  fish, 
nor  yet  tragedy,  comedy  nor  musical  play,  came 
to  town  recently  under  the  title  of  "Lola  from 
Berlin."  In  trying  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone  the  authors  have  only  frightened  both  away 
without  capturing  either.  "Lola  from  Berlin"  has 
the  slight,  impossible  plot  countenanced  in  a  mu- 
sical show,  but  only  one  introduction  of  the  song- 
and-dance  hodgepodge  which  makes  such  a 
theme  permissible.  When  a  play  starts  off  as 
straight  comedy  it  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  have 
a  chorus  of  show  girls  dragged  into  the  second 
act  to  do  their  little  musical  stunt  before  the 
play  proceeds.  In  straight  comedy  a  chorus  of 
college  men  does  not  ordinarily  spring  up  to  echo 
the  lover's  chorus  in  a  burst  of  moonlight  that 
appears  conveniently  in  the  middle  of  a  sunny 


Stanhope  JUbeattroft  Dramatic  School 

ADELINE  S.  WHEATCROFT,  Director 

Established  1893 


Winter  Classes  Now  in  Session  Private  Instruction 

31  West  sist  Street,  New  York  City 


Established  1894 


CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

MISS  MANNHEIMER,  Director 

Actual  Stage  and  Lyceum  Experience.  Graduates  in 
Acting  assured  trial  engagement  with  Shubert  (New 
York)  Attractions.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LYRIC  THEATRE  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


"  ACTOR 

. ACTRESS    OR    ORATOR 


BEST    PAYING    PROFESSION  IN  THE  WORLD 

Our  course  on  ELOCUTION  and  DRAMATIC  ART  by  MAIL 
will  in  a  short  time  prenare  you  for  the  STAGE  or  speaker's  plat- 
form. You  can  earn  $25  to  fylfl  weekly^  Successful  students  every- 
where. Write  for  free  booklet  on  Dramatic  Art  by  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUT1O\, 
1053  Chicago  Ofera  House  Klk.,  Chicago. 


PLAYS 


for      Amateur 
and     Professional 

Actors.      Largest    assortment    in    the 

world.     Catalogue  free. 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Papa  or  Mamma 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  a  c-py  of  LITTLK 
rOl>H!*,  the  best  magazine  in  the  war /d  for 
children  from.  3  to  12.  It  coiit.iins  dear  little  stories 
.andfoems  in  big  tjfe  for  the  youngest  readers 
and  an  abundance  of  stories  just  right  to  read 
aloud  to  tiny  listeners.  It  IMS  many  sweet  and 
dainty  pictures  and  interesting,  helpful  departments. 
Nothing  just  like  it.  I-et  u  ;  *,<-\M\  ;i  free  cotv. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

S.  E.  Cassino,  Deptr,  Salem,  Mass. 


MUSICAL  HANDBOOK  FREE 

Write  ui  what  musical  instrument  yon  are  Inter* 
•lied  m and  w«  will  teed  yon  t  copy,  CoDtolna  Jllu«tr»tioni, 
deicriptioni  »nd  the  IOWM!  price*  on  26,000  initrum«Qtf 

and  lupplieiof  trtiilic  muiic&l  qnihty.  Alio  mucbvilu- 
able tnform»»ion,0arn»m« for  44r«an  hubtenthtitandtrd 

PIANOS,  VIOLINS,  MANDOLINS, 

Band  In.trument^T.Ikln.  M.ehlre^eU.  Every. 
thinR  known  in  muie  is  sold  by  us.  Write  today. 

wortKiiWjMKaJSioSi 

)  38  Aaama  St.,  Chicago 


X.  BAZIN'S 
DEPILATOR.V    POWDER 

Guaranteed  to  remove  superflu 
ous  hair  from  tKe  face,  neck  and 
arms.  A  reliable  and  absolutely 
safe  way  to  effect  a  cure. 

A  tall  stores  or  by  mail,  postage 
prepaid.  In  sealed  packages  free 
from  advertising  matter,  SOc. 

*E?.iyo"SfJI'  LITT'.E  PAMPHLET, 

r  or  aeauty'j  Sal(f." 
HALL  &  RUCKEL 

215  Washington  St.,  New  York 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SOZODONT 


Mothers! 


I  I 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

ami  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MIL- 
LIONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN ;  CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and 
ii  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by 
Druggist*  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for  "Mrs.  Winslows  Soothing  Syrup," 
and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cU.  •  bottl*. 
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S6e  BIOGRAPHY  of  MAUDE  ADAMS 

C.Octavo  size,  1  20  pages,  tastefully 

A  most  valuable  work,  a  limited  edition 

bound   in  superior  quality  silk  cloth, 

L           •    _1      '11             L    J       VL    C            1    i 

1  MAUDE  ADAMS 

of  which    has    just    been   purchased 
U,,  TIIF  THFATUF  MAPA7INF 

charmingly  illustrated  with  hne  plates 
made  from  24  valuable  photos  of  Miss 
Adams,  giving  the  first  complete  series 
of  all  her  character  portrayals,  from  the 
beginning  of  her  stage  career  to  her  fa- 
mous creation  of  Peter  Pan.    CAlso  a 
list  of   the    complete  casts   of   some 
of  the  earlier  New  York  productions 
in  which  Miss  Maude  Adams  took 
part  and  where  they  were  produced. 

•-'  1 

KB 

by  lnr<  1  Hi,  A  IKE.  riAuA/,lr'ir>. 

The  book  is  sold  in  the  open  market 
and  retails    for  $1.50,    but    we    will 
give    away  one    copy    to    each   new 
subscriber    to  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE   for    one    year   at   the 
regular  price    of   $3.00,   sent   direct 
to  our  office.     C,We  reserve  the  right 
to    withdraw    this    offer    immediately 
after  the  present  edition  is  exhausted. 

d,An  exclusive  and  genuine  Edition 

A  BIOGRAPHY 

Send    applications    accompanied    by 

de  Luxe,  with  vividly  interesting  text 

money-order  or  check  at  once. 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO.,  26  West  33d  Street,  New  York 

HHll 


fla.' 


"m^iA^. 


.LT££H.M    ?j*_EATKE\ 

Tb«  Lion  and  the  Kous* 
..~i.---^tsr-' 


nf^HB  success  with  which  The   Theatre  Record 

was  received  last  season  has  been  an  impor= 

tant  factor  in  the  publishing  of  our  new  volume,  the 


Specimen  Pages 


mm 


A  Handsome  Book  of  eighty  pages,  size  10x14. 
Beautifully  bound  as  a  scrap  book,  in  silk  cloth, 
gold  lettering,  title  page  and  table  of  contents. 
Japanese  vellum  is  used  throughout  the  entire 
volume.  Printed  headings  on  each  page.  Postpaid, 
Price,  $3.OO 


Specimen  Pages 


Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play,  thus  insuring  to  the  collector 
all  the  necessary  space  for  the  program,  pictures  of  the  plays  and  players, 
and  ome  page  to  write  bis  own  criticism  if  so  desired. 
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Tr  a  ve  J 

AI  a^azine 

Readers  of  T/ie  Travel  Magazine  fully  enjoy  the  many 
beautiful  illustrations  and  the  entertaining-  features  of  the 
text,  as  well  as  highly  appreciating  its  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

Is  Most  Fascinating 

It  is  even  more  fascinating  than  fiction.  Its  subscribers 
see  peoples,  places,  conditions  and  things,  the  world 
over,  through  the  eyes  of  experienced  travelers  who  are 
also  most  entertaining  writers,  and  they  also  see  them 
through  the  cameras  of  these  same  travelers.  Its  text  is 
fact,  and  it  is  exceptionally  interesting  and  instructive 


For  "Reading  in  the  Home 


it 


It   brings  the  whole  world   to  your  library  table, 
captivates  and  charms  every  member  of  the  family. 

Usually  but  one  copy  of  The  Travel  Magazine  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  subscription  order.  It  is  almost 
irresistible.  Try  it. 

Price  15  cents  a  copy,  at  all  News  Stands  or  by  Mail. 
One  Dollar  a  year  in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Philippines.  City  of 
Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam  and  Tutuila, 
Samoa.  To  Canada  and  all  countries  not  mentioned 
above,  extra  postage  of  50  cents  a  year. 


333  A      Fourth    Avenue,     JVetv 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


WORLD'S  RENOWED 
HEALTH  RESORT 

Hotel 
Rudolf 

Largest  and  Most 
Modern  Hotel  on  the 
Coast. 

Directly  on  Ocean 
Front  and  Beach 
Promenade. 

OPEN   ALL 
THE  YEAR 

New  York's  Favor- 
ite Location.  All- 
year  Seaside  Re- 
sort. Capacity  1000. 
American  and  Eur- 
opean Plan.  Rooms 
with  Bath,  Hot  and 
Cold  Sea  and  Fresh 
Water.  Dining 
Room  Ove- looks 

the  Ocean.      The  Finest  Salt  Water  Bathing.      Balmy  Sea  Air.      Fishing  and  Sailing  a  Popular 

Pastime.  Verandas  of  this  Hotel  Directly  on  Boardwalk.  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  RATES. 

A  Special  Feature  of  this  Hotel  is  the  Reproduction  of  the  Celebrated  "  Harveys' "  Cuisine. 

JOEL     HILLMAN,    Proprietor,    Atlantic    City,   N.   J. 

Also  Proprietor  "Harveys"'  Famous  Restaurant.  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  in  Washington  Don't  Fail  to  Try  HARVEYS'  Famous  Sea  Food  and   Game   Specialties 
SPECIAL   RATES    FOR   AUTUMN    AND   WINTER   SEASON. 


Plays  for  Stock  Companies. 

Plays  for  Repertoire  Companies. 

Plays  for  Amateurs. 

Books  for  Home  Amusement. 

Largest  assortment 

in  the  World. 

Cataloue 


22  West 


. 

Street,  New  York. 


And  But  Once  Only  to  the  same  name 
and  address,  so  as  to  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly demonstrate  to  you  JUST  WHY 

CREME     OT1V  /T/^VXTCREAM 
POUDRE  ^  I     VI  1    IX  POWDER 

SAVON     V-JA.L»AV^J_ 


are  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Parisienne 
of  fashion  and  the  American  Woman  of 
Culture  and  Refinement. 

ABSOLUTELY  HYGIENIC  ALWAYS. 
Send  ton  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  and  your 
dealer's  name  for  above  large  samples, 
worth   triple  the    price    asked.      Write 
to-day,  to-morrow  never  comes. 
Mess.  J.  Simon  &  Cle.,  206  Merchant's  Bid;.,  N.  T. City 


COMING™  GOING 


ALWAYS  USE 
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afternoon.  In  other  words,  "Lola  from  Berlin" 
is  an  amphibious  animal  whose  powers  of  navi- 
gation are  unfitted  for  land  or  sea. 

William  Glaser,  as  Billy  Needham,  is  a  new  re- 
cruit to  the  stage  and  also  shows  a  sincerity  and 
freshness  in  his  acting  that,  if  he  will  omit  solo 
work,  promises  well  for  a  successful  future.  R. 
C.  Herz,  who  followed  "The  White  Hen"  to 
popularity  last  season,  is  again  in  favor  as  an 
actor  of  the  old  school.  Wallace  Owen  does  an 
excellent  bit  of  character  work  as  Barstowe,  the 
butler.  And  Lulu  Glaser !  Just  as  everyone  in 
the  play  owes  his  or  her  happiness  to  Lola,  so  the 
audience  owe  their  enjoyment  to  Miss  Glaser. 
Always  charming,  vivacious,  effervescent,  she  is 
as  irresistible  as  ever  in  her  new  Dutch  character. 
There  is  not  a  dull  moment  while  she  is  on  the 
stage,  and  though  the  part  is  by  no  means  worthy 
of  Miss  Glaser's  powers,  she  puts  her  best  into 
the  role. 


DEUTSCHES  THEATER.  Plays  in  German. 
The  season  at  the  German  Theatre  in  Irving 
Place,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Maurice  Baum- 
feld,  who  succeeds  Heinrich  Conried,  began  with 
a  version  done  into  German  by  Adolf  Wilbrandt 
of  one  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca's  few  extant  plays, 
"El  Alcalde  de  Zalamea,"  under  the  new  title, 
"Der  Richter  von  Zalamea."  Apart  from  the 
abortiveness  of  the  attempt  of  the  German  come- 
dians to  get  inside  of  the  skin  itself,  the  selection 
of  such  a  play  was  a  serious  error  of  policy.  Dr. 
Baumfeld's  idea  probably  was  to  begin  with  an  un- 
tried classic,  but  why  not  a  German  classic  of  which 
there  are  so  many  fine  examples,  most  of  them  so 
seldom  acted  as  to  be  novelties?  A  Spanish  play 
of  the  type  of  Calderon's  is  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  these  German  players,  excellent  artists 
though  they  may  be,  because  if  there  are  two 
racial  temperaments  widely  divergent  in  all  things 
it  is  the  German  and  the  Spanish. 

Herr  Wilbrandt's  version  is  well  done,  but  it 
is  a  play  without  a  human  appeal,  telling  a  brutal 
story,  and  even  the  comedy  element  limps  because 
it  is  harnessed  to  such  a  sorry  steed.  Calderon, 
this  seldom  acted  Spanish  dramatist  (born  1601, 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  81),  was  the  author 
of  over  one  hundred  plays  of  various  degrees. 
His  fecundity  has  seldom  if  ever  been  surpassed. 
Three  monarchs  bestowed  honor  upon  him: 
Philip  III  the  Pious,  Philip  IV  the  Great  and 
Charles  II  the  Beloved.  The  romance  story  of 
this  Spanish  play  is  based  upon  the  contempt  of 
the  gentry  of  Spain  for  the  peasant  which  ex- 
tended so  far  that  every  unmarried  woman  was 
looked  upon  as  a  chattel,  body  as  well  as  soul,  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  this  same  idea  upon 
which  Beaumarchais  built  his  "Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  made  famous  to  us  by  Mozart's  music, 
and  which  some  picturesque  historians  have 
called  the  "Prologue  to  the  French  Revolution" 
because  it  raised  the  veil  inviting  satire  upon  the 
social  order  of  things  and  began  their  annihila- 
tion. In  the  acting  of  "Der  Richter  von  Zalamea" 
two  performances  stood  out,  that  of  Adolf  Winds 
as  Pedro  Crespo,  the  peasant,  a  fine,  well  poised, 
powerful,  rugged,  but  somewhat  sluggish  per- 
formance, and  that  of  Isabel  by  Fraulein  Hedwig 
Reicher.  This  young  actress  has  good  looks,  tem- 
perament and  skill,  and  should  become  a  favorite. 
Both  of  these  players  "found  their  feet,"  as  we 
sav,  in  their  parts,  the  others  never  once  did. 

When  these  same  actors  are  concerned  in  their 
German  plays,  then  they  shine.  "Coulissen 
Zauber,"  a  three-act  farce  by  Ernest  Gettke  and 
Alexander  Engel,  afforded  them  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  skill  in  character  work,  in 
which  they  excel.  The  piece  itself  was,  however, 
flimsy  stuff.  A  good  central  idea,  a  theatrical 
boarding  house,  as  the  milieu  or  atmosphere  of 
the  play,  was  poorly  developed,  and  the  play 
missed  fire  in  consequence. 

Ibsen's  "Ghosts"  was  given  an  admirable  per- 
formance, Herr  Eugen  Burg  particularly  distin- 
guishing himself  as  Oswald.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  Elizabeth  Aariaans  as  Mrs.  Alving,  and  this 
actress  made  notable  the  character  "Die  Wesz- 
kalnene"  in  Sudermann's  "Johannisfeur,"  which 
was  revived  later. 

A  word  of  unstinted  praise  must  be  given  to 
the  performance  of  Ernest  Sauermann  as  Hilfs- 
prediger  Haffke,  perfect  in  composition,  senti- 
ment and  humor,  a  remarkable  piece  of  work 
alone  worth  the  revival  of  this  very  dull  and  dis- 
piriting play. 

NEW  YORK.  Vaudeville.  The  promise  of 
"Advanced  Vaudeville"  has  been  fulfilled  at 
the  New  York  Theatre  by  Messrs.  Klaw 
&  Erlanger.  That  improvement  was  needed 
is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  fa- 
miliarity with  this  form  of  entertainment.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  certain  order  of  peo- 
ple who  have  furnished  the  audiences  for  the 
vaudeville  houses  would  have  remained  content 
with  the  vulgar  and  stupid  performances  that 
have  been  in  vogue,  relieved  only  occasionally  by 


AThanksgiving  Toast  to  Home  and  Guests 


Club  CocMails 


Not  the  indifferent  combination  mixed 
by  guesswork—but  an  expert  blending  of  fine  old  liquors,  aged 
in  wood,  correctly  measured  to  exact  proportions.  A  CLUB 
COCKTAIL  is  the  most  delicious  drink  in  the  world,  with  the 
real  cocktail  flavor  —  smooth,  mellow,  fragrant,  gently  stimu- 
lating—a perfect  appetizer  for  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

SEVEN   KINDS  —  Most   popular   of    which    are 
Martini,  gin  base,  and  Manhattan,  whiskey  base. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO., 


Hartford. 


'New  York. 


London. 


PALL  MALL 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 
/or  CONNOISSEURS 


A  Shilling  m  London 
A.  Quarter  Here 


At  all  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Hotels 
and  Dealers. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS 
Brewer;  A  llollllnir  Work*,  Kudion,  N.  V 


Its  finished,  smooth,  mellow  flavor,  sparkling  bril- 
liancy, foaming  head  and  fragrance  of  the  hops  make  It  a 
Eource  of  delight  for  all  the  senses.  Real  and  Ideal. 
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"OUR  NEW  CONTRACT  INCOMPARABLE." 

"Appeals  to  Insurers." 
"Policy  True  to  the  Intent  of  Pure  Life  Insurance." 

This  is  what  Prudential  Field  Managers  say  of  the 

NEW  LOW  COST  POLICY 


of 


The  Prudential 

Rates  Lowest 

Consistent  with  Liberality  and  Safety,  Offered  by 
Any  Company  of  Corresponding  Size,  Importance 
and  Responsibility  Throughout  the  World. 

A  Common  Sense  Policy 

Meeting  the  Demand  for  Cheaper  and  Plainer 
Life  Insurance. 

DEFINITE  COST— DEFINITE  BENEFITS  —  DEFINITE  RETURNS 

Every  Feature  Absolutely  Guaranteed 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY?   Splendid 
Opportunities    in   Selling    this    Popular    New 
Ordinary   Policy.    Write   Direct  to   Us  Today. 
Address  Dept.  37 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Home  Office  : 

President.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Send  us  your  age  nearest  birthday,  and  see  what  $1  a  week  will  buy  in  Life  Insurance  for  you. 


This  Pair  of 


,00  Opera  Glasses  and 

$6^?  Cash 

are  yours  if  you  will  secure 
20  subscriptions  for  THE 
METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 
We  also  offer  Cameras,  Ko- 
daks, Silverware  and  many 
other  valuable  prizes.  Your 
cash  commission  and  the 
value  of  your  prize  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  sub- 
scriptions which  you  obtain. 

The  prizes  are  not  competitive 

Write  for  our  illustrated  cir- 
cular at  once. 

The  Metropolitan  Magazine 

DEPARTMENT  T 

3  West  29th  Street 
N.  Y.  CITY 


something  worth  the  while  to  an  intelligent  man,, 
but  anything  in  the  direction  of  banishing  vul- 
garities and  stupidities  from  the  stage  is  a  public 
duty  and  praiseworthy.  At  this  moment  we  will 
not  discuss  the  question  at  any  length.  It  is  a 
question  that  has  some  aspects  of  considerable 
interest.  The  importation  of  foreign  novelties  of 
a  refined  sort  and  of  extraordinary  character  is 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  vaudeville.  Mak- 
ing the  stage  international  is  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  One  of  the  acts.  "The  London 
Fire  Brigade,"  was  stupid.  The  British  seem  to 
reverence  antiquated  bits  of  humor  as  they  do 
everything  that's  old.  With  the  best  acts  of  our 
own  stage  and  the  introduction  of  some  new  im- 
ported features  an  evening  of  entertainment  of 
variety  is  fully  provided.  The  two  foreign  nov- 
elties of  distinction  were  the  "Alexandroff 
Troupe"  of  Russian  dancers  and  the  "Congress, 
of  Spanish  Dancers."  Each  week  noteworthy  ac- 
cessions are  made  to  the  bill. 


French  Maternity  School  Bazaar 

The  third  annual  charity  bazaar  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Ecole  Maternelle  Franchise  (French  Ma- 
ternity School)  will  take  place  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  November  23d  next  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  number  of  prominent  society  women. 
The  bazaar  in  the  variety  of  its  attractions  and 
the  number  of  valuable  and  curious  articles  to- 
be  raffled  and  offered  for  sale,  promises  to  eclipse 
any  yet  held  for  the  benefit  of  this  worthy  insti- 
tution. M.  Fallieres,  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  has  just  sent  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
mittee two  magnificent  porcelain  vases  from  the 
government  manufactory  at  Sevres.  These  vases^ 
will  be  sold  at  auction  during  the  bazaar  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.  A  large  touring  car  is  also- 
among  the  prizes  that  will  draw  crowds  to  the 
bazaar. 

GREAT    BEAR   SPRING   WATER. 
"  Its  Purity  lias  made  It  famous." 

St.  Elmo  to  Be  Staged 

"St.  Elmo,"  after  forty-one  years  of  life  as 
a  wonderfully  popular  novel,  has  just  been 
dramatized.  Hie  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company, 
who,  jointly  with  the  author,  Augusta  Evans 
Wilson,  own  the  dramatic  rights,  expect  to  have 
the  play  produced  during  the  present  season. 
Its  prestige  as  the  most  popular  novel  of  our 
time,  its  sale  the  past  year  having  exceeded 
150,000  copies,  should  make  it  a  great  dramatic 
success.  The  book  has  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages  and  is  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  The  dramatization  is  by  John 
F.  Ritter. 


First-night  Audiences 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  case  of  many  people,  the 
desire  to  be  present  on  the  first  night  is  merely  a 
snobbish  wish  to  take  part  in  what  journalists  call 
"a  function,"  and  a  large  number  of  first-nighters 
would  attend  certain  premieres  even  if  absolutely 
sure  that  the  performance  would  be  tedious  to 
them.  They  are  present  to  be  seen,  and  not  to  see, 
although  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  of  no  im- 
portance.— Westminster  Gazette. 


Dramatic  Books  Received 

"Barbara  Frietchie,  the  Frederick  Girl."  Play  in  four 
acts  by  Clyde  Fitch.  Illustrated.  Frice,  50  cents 
New  York:  Life  Publishing  Company. 

"Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines."  Comedy  m 
three  acts,  by  Clyde  Fitch.  Illustrated.  Price,  50  cents 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

"The  Dancing  Girl."  Drama  in  four  acts  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.  Price,  75  cents;  cloth.  New  York  and 
London:  Samuel  French. 

"Joseph  Entangled."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.  Price,  75  cents;  cloth.  New  York  and 
London:  Samuel  French. 

"The  Silver  King."  A  drama  in  five  acts  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.  Price,  75  cents;  cloth.  New  York  anil 
London:  Samuel  French. 

"The  Rivals."  By  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  with 
an  introduction  by  lirander  Matthews.  Illustrations  tiy 
M.  Power  O'Malley.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowefl 
&  Co. 

"The  Poetical  'Works  of  William  B.  Yeats."  In  two 
volumes.  Dramatic  poems.  Price,  $1.75,  New  York 
and  London:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

"The  Quest  of  Merlin."  Masque  by  Richard  Hovey. 
Price.  $1.25.  New  York:  Duffield  and  Company. 

"The  Marriage  of  Guenevere."  Tragedy  by  Richard 
Hovey.  Price,  $1.25.  New  York:  Duffield  and  Com- 
pany. 

"The  Birth  of  Galahad."  Romantic  drama  by  Richard 
Hovey.  Price,  $1.25.  New  York:  Duffield  and  Company. 

"Taliesin."  Masque  by  Richard  Hovey.  Frice,  $1.2.3. 
New  York:  Duffield  and  Company. 

"The  Holy  Grail  and  Other  Fragments  of  the  Uncom- 
pleted Arthurian  Dramas."  Price,  $1.25.  New  York: 
Duffield  and  Company. 

"Plays  of  Our  Forefathers."  By  Charles  Mills  Gay- 
ley.  321  pages.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Duffield  and 
Company. 


A  New  Advance  Agent 

The    theatrical   business    is   not    the   only   one   in    which 


i  ne    uieairieai    uuhincsb    is    iiui    me    uiuy    uuc 

the    profession    of   advance    agent   nourishes.      As    - 

seen    by    the    attractive    full-page    advertisement    of    the 


As    will    be 


n     Dy    tne    attractive    tun-page    aaverusenieni    01    i 

Waterman  Fountain  Pen  Company  in  this  issue,  the 
enterprising  manufacturers  have  energetic  representa- 
tives traveling  all  over  the  United  States  proclaiming 
the  particular  virtues  of  their  product. 
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Send  in  your  age,  nearest  birthday,  and  we 

will  jjive  you  further  particulars. 

Address  Dept.  37. 
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Insurance   Company   of  America 
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JOHN    F.   DRYDEN 

President 


Home  Office : 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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The   Great  Arrow   SlX-Cylinder 

THE   GREAT   ARROW    is  now  being  built  with  six  cylinders,   because  we  believe 
that  is  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the   touring  car.      The  advance  from 
four  cylinders  to  six  is  no  more  radical  than  the  advance  from  two  cylinders  to  four. 
Because  we  believe  that  six  cylinders  will  give  to  a  car  greater  efficiency,  smoothness  and 
comfort,  we  have  put  six  cylinders  in  the  GREAT  ARROW  for  the  coming  season.     We  did  not 
do  this  until  we  tried  out  the  six-cylinder  idea  very  carefully. 

IT  is  possible  to  state  in  print  the  manifest  advantages  of  six  cylinders  over  four,  but 
no  statement,   however  technical   or   however   complete,   will   be  as  convincing  as  an 
actual   demonstration   of  a  six-cylinder   car.       The    best  description   of  the  effect  of 
riding  in  a  car  driven  by  six  cylinders  is  that  it  is  like  coasting  down  a  fifteen  per  cent. 
grade  with  the  clutch  thrown  out.      It  is  the  nearest  thing  to  gliding  that  has  ever  been 
produced  by  machinery,  so  much  so  that  we  believe  that  the  six-cylinder  is  the  nearest  thing 
to  a  perfect  application  of  power  for  a  touring  car  that  has  yet  been  devised  by  engineers. 

C  4-cyIinder  Great  Arrow,  30  H.  P.,  Price,  $4,000 

HERE  ARE  THE         J  4-cylinder  Great  Arrow,  40  H.  P.,  Price,  $5,000 
1908   TOURING   CARS  "j  6-cylinder  Great  Arrow,  40  H.  P.,  Price,  $5,500 

I  6-cylinder  Great  Arrow,  60  H.  P.,  Price,  $6,500 


THE  GEORGE  N.  PIERCE  CO.  ( 


)  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PIERCE  DEALERS 


Boston,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Chicago,   111. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ifcnver,   Colo. 
Detroit,    Mich. 
Hartford,   Conn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
!.'>^   Angeles,   Cal, 
Louisville,   Ky. 
Minne.'ipnlis,    Minn. 
Milwaukee,  \Vis. 
Xcwark.    X.    T. 
New    York,    N.    Y. 
Ottawa,  Canada 
Pittsburg,    Pa. 


J.  W.  Maguire  Co. 
Southern  Auto.  Co. 
H.  Paulman  &  Co. 
Metropolitan    Motor    Car 
Tom    Botterill 
J.    P.    Schneider 
Miner  Garage  Co. 
Palace   Auto.  Co. 
Bush  &   Shields 
The  Zorn-Strauss  Co. 
Pence   Automobile   Co. 
flibbard  Auto.  Co. 
Ellis   Mttor  Car  Co. 
Harrolds   Motor   Car   Co. 
Wilson   &   Co. 
Hanker   Brothers   Co. 


745  Boylston  Street 

Mt.  Royal  &  Maryland  Aves. 

1430  Michigan  Avenue 
Co.  1841  Euclid  Avenue,  X.  II. 

1643  California  Street 

187  Jefferson  Avenue 

High  &  Allyn   Streets 

1408   Walnut   Street 

953  South  Main  Street 

518  Third  Avenue 

717   Hennepin  Avenue 

187   Wisconsin    Street 

222   Halse,y    Street 

233   West  54th   Street 

1 42    Hank    Street 

Baum  &  Beatty  Streets 
Pai  is,  France,  N.  S.  Goodsill  (parts 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsfield,   Mass. 
Portland,    Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 
San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Seattle,   Wash. 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Springfield,    Mass. 
Scranton,   Pa. 
Salt  Lake  City,  U. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Titusville,   Pa. 
Utica.    N.   Y. 
West  Montreal,  Can. 
only),  22   Avenue  de  1; 


Foss-Hughes  Motor  Car  Co. 

Central  Auto.  Station  Co. 

F.  A.  Nickerson  Co. 

Covey  &  Wallace  Motor  Car  Co. 

U.  S.   Auto.   Co. 

Mobile  Carriage  Co. 

Broadway  Auto.  Co. 

Western   Auto.   Co. 

E.  R.  Clark  Auto.  Co. 

Standard  Motor  Car  Co. 

Tom    Botterill 

Auto  &  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Troy    Auto.    Exchanj 

A.  E.  Lambert 

Utica  Motor  Car  Co. 

Wilson  &  C'o. 

,  Grand  Armee 


tige 


201   X.  Broad  Street 
y2   Renne  Avenue 
042  Congress  Street 

21    Plymouth  Avenue 
762  Gough  Street 
Madison    Street 
4701    Washington    Blvd. 
117   Lyman   Street 

(!2   West  Third,   South 
24  Temperance  Street 

:.'-'   Fourth   Street 


117  Craig  Street 
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Travel 

J^l  agazine 


A  Trip 

'Round  the  World 

for  $1.00 


Tjrav:el 

Magazine 


It  Brings 

the  Whole  World  to 

Your  Library  Table 

Readers  of  The  Travel  Magazine  fully  enjoy  the  many 
beautiful  illustrations  and  the  entertaining  features  of  the  text,  as 
well  as  highly  appreciating  its  educational  advantages. 

Is  Most  Fascinating 

It  is  even  more  fascinating  than  fiction.  Its  subscribers  see 
peoples,  places,  conditions  and  things,  the  world  over,  through  the 
eyes  of  experienced  travelers  who  are  also  most  entertaining  writers, 
and  they  also  see  them  through  the  cameras  of  these  same  travelers. 
Its  text  is  fact,  and  it  is  exceptionally  interesting 

For  Reading  in  the  Home 

It  brings  the  whole  world  to  your  library  table.  It  captivates 
and  charms  every  member  of  the  family. 

Usually  but  one  copy  of  The  Travel  Magazine  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  subscription  order.  It  is  almost  irresistible.  Try  it. 

Price  IS  cents  a  copy,  at  all  news  stands,  or  by  mail.  One  dollar  a  year  in  the  United  States,  Alaska, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  City  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam  and 
Tutuila,  Samoa.  To  Canada  and  all  countries  not  mentioned  above,  extra  postage  of  50  cents  a  year. 

Published  at  333a  Fourth  A-Oenue,  JVeto 


A  J.1  J.* 

Atlantic 


WORLD'S  RENOWED 
HEALTH  RESORT 

Hotel 
Rudolf 

Largest  and  Most 
Modern  Hotel  on  the 
Coast. 

Directly  on  Ocean 
Front  and  Beach 
Promenade. 

OPEN   ALL 
THE  YEAR 

New  York's  Favor- 
ite Location.  All- 
year  Seaside  Re- 
sort. Capacity  1000. 
American  and  Eur- 
opean Plan.  Rooms 
with  Bath,  Hot  and 
Cold  Sea  and  Fresh 
Water.  Dining 
Room  Overlooks 

the  Ocean.      The  Finest  Salt  Water  Bathing.      Balmy  Sea  Air.      Fishing  and  Sailing  a  Popular 

Pastime.  Verandas  of  this  Hotel  Directly  on  Boardwalk.  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  RATES. 

A  Special  Feature  of  this  Hotel  is  the  Reproduction  of  the  Celebrated  "  Harveys'  "  Cuisine. 

JOEL    HILLMAN,    Proprietor.    Atlantic    City,   N.  J. 

Also  Proprietor  "Harveys"'  Famous  Restaurant,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  in  Washington  Don't  Fail  to  Try  HARVEYS'  Famous  Sea  Food  and   Game   Specialties. 
SPECIAL   RATES   FOR  AUTUMN   AND   WINTER  SEASON. 


New    Dramatic    Books 


ANNALS  OF  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  From 
1732  to  1897.  By  Henry  Saxe  Wyndham.  In  two 
volumes  with  forty-five  illustrations.  London. 
Chatto  &  Windus. 

This  is  a  most  satisfactory  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  theatre  in  the  history  of 
the  English  stage,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Drury  Lane.  To  have  gone  into  detail  concern- 
ing every  manager  and  performer  concerned 
would  have  required  an  encyclopedic  amount  of 
writing.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  happily  combined 
everything  essential  to  the  historical  record  with 
ample  details  of  the  most  interesting  characters 
and  productions  made  famous  during  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham makes  free  use  of  the  reminiscences,  obser- 
vations and  anecdotes  and  records  by  Geneste, 
Dibdin  and  others,  and  has  added  much  that  is 
new  in  his  research  among  the  documents  and 
the  newspapers  of  the  times.  In  regard  to  criti- 
cism he  quotes  the  following  from  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  Mr.  R.  W.  Lowe  in  1894 : 

"Young  as,  comparatively  speaking,  the  news- 
paper was,  the  art  of  dramatic  criticism  was 
younger  still.  There  were  no  properly  qualified 
dramatic  critics  before  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  they  were  not  common  half  a  century 
ago.  In  Addison's  day  no  one  dreamed  of  criti- 
cising the  plays  in  the  newspapers.  The  playhouse 
advertisements  were  the  only  dramatic  news  which 
appeared  as  a  rule,  and  these  were,  curiously 
enough,  inserted  gratis,  probably  as  a  matter  of 
news.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Daily  Post 
and  the  Daily  Courant  in  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury contained  announcements  from  stage  man- 
agers informing  the  public  that  these  two  jour- 
nals alone  were  supplied  with  correct  informa- 
tion, and  that  all  other  announcements  were  ob- 
tained by  hearsay,  and  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
In  1741  only  a  couple  of  lines  in  the  most  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  paper  announced  the  astound- 
ing furore  which  welcomed  Garrick  on  to  the 
London  stage.  When  Garrick  played  a  new  part 
there  were  no  two-column  notices  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  the  period ;  such  dramatic  criticism 
as  existed  found  publicity  in  the  shape  of  pam- 
phlets. It  was  not  until  Leigh  Hunt  began  to 
interest  himself  in  the  subject  that  true  dramatic 
criticism  began,  and  even  during  the  career  of 
celebrated  critics  like  Hazlitt,  Forster,  Lewes 
and  Oxenford  dramatic  criticism  as  now  under- 
stood occupied  a  very  small  share  in  journalism. 
Delane  told  Oxenford  not  to  introduce  contro- 
versial matter  into  his  theatre  notices,  because 
the  Times  was  not  the  place  for  discussing  such 
trivial  matter  as  the  merits  or  demerits  of  plays." 

LE  THEATRE  AU  COLLEGE  DU  MOYEN  AOE  A  NOS 
JOURS.  By  L.  V.  Gofflot.  Paris:  Honore  Champion. 

This  is  a  scholarly  work  of  research  con- 
cerning college  theatricals,  one  of  its  chap- 
ters being  largely  devoted  to  the  activity  of 
the  French  Club  at  Harvard  University.  Its 
scope  extends  from  the  performance  of  plays 
at  universities  in  the  middle  ages  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  history  contains  many  cu- 
rious details  and  traces  the  influence  of  the  thea- 
tre on  certain  great  dramatic  geniuses  in  France, 
Corneille.  Moliere,  Voltaire,  and  others.  The 
book  is  presented  to  the  public  by  a  brilliant 
preface  written  by  M.  Jules  Claretie,  director  of 
the  Comedie  Franchise.  A  large  number  of  il- 
lustrations, among  them  hitherto  unpublished  en- 
gravings, contribute  to  the  value  of  this  complete 
volume  in  its  special  field.  The  work  is  supple- 
mented by  a  valuable  bibliography  and  it  is  alto- 
gether a  volume  that  may  be  commended  to  the 
library  of  scholars. 


W.  S.  GILBERT.  By  Edith  A.  Browne.  With 
twentv-three  illustrations.  John  Lane,  London 
and  New  York.  $1.00  net. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  illustrated 
biographies  of  the  leading  actors,  actresses  and 
dramatists,  entitled  "Stars  of  the  Stage,"  edited 
by  J.  T.  Grein.  The  personal  recollections  of  the 
writer  furnish  us  some  new  points  of  view  as  to 
the  character  and  private  life  of  Gilbert.  Some 
of  the  anecdotes  have  not  been  told  before,  and 
Gilbert  himself  gave  all  needed  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work.  It  is  a  small  volume, 
the  greater  part  of  it  taken  up  with  a  succinct 
account  of  the  Bab  Ballads,  the  plays  and  the 
operas  of  Gilbert,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  ex- 
tracts from  them  to  afford  most  pleasant  reading. 
The  illustrations  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
original  and  not  before  published.  As  a  brief 
summary  of  the  work  of  that  one  humorous 
writer  of  the  English  stage  who  stands  out  apart 
from  all  the  others,  it  is  a  most  interesting  pub- 
lication. In  the  same  series  have  appeared  biog- 
raphies of  Ellen  Terry  and  Beerbohm  Tree. 
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in 


Lord  &  Taylor 

Wholesale  Distributors 


Broadway     :    New  York 


Our  Annual 


. . 


Onyx 


Silk  Hosiery  Event 


will  begin  December  zd,  and  will  be  of 
unusual  interest  for  Men  and  Women. 


Silk  Hosiery 
for  the  Holidays 


For  the  giver  of  gifts,  nothing  can  com- 
pare with  Hosiery,  for  beauty,  utility, 
fitness;  the  recipient  of  the  latest  crea- 
tion in 

"  Onyx  "  Hand  Embroidered 
Silk  Hose 

will  always  consider  with  pleasure  the 
good  judgment  of  the  giver. 
Preparations  made  months  ahead  in- 
sure a  most  comprehensive  selection, 
embracing  everything  desirable  from 
the  most  popular 

Plain  Hose  in  Black  &  Colors, 
Lace-Ankles  &  Lace-Overs 

to  the  newest  specimen  of  the  skilful 
effort  of  the  Embroiderer's  Art. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 
containing    a    few    examples    of    our 

One-hundred  &  Seventy-five 
New  Designs 

A  handy  guide  for  reference  and  selection. 

"ONYX"  Silk  Hosiery 

will  be  found  at  only  the  best  stores. 


Its  reputation  for  quality  and  beauty  of  design  has 
forced  recognition  from  all  good  merchants.  They 
sell  it  because  it's  the  best. 
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THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


The  Most  Welcome  of  all  Christmas  Presents 


A  COMPLETE  RECORD  IN  PICTURE  AND  TEXT  OF  THE  THEATRICAL  SEASON  OF   1907 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  BOUND 

Complete  Year.  1907  — S5.00  a.  Copy 


Ready  December    15th 


A  handsome  volume  of  over  400  pages,  containing   the   12  numbers 
issued  during  1907  and  beautifully   bound   in    attractive  green   cloth. 

A  Book  for  Your  Parlor  Table 

12  colored  plates,  1,500  engravings.    Notable  articles  ;  portraits  of  actors 
and  actresses,  and  scenes  from  all  the  plays  produced  during  1907. 


The  Handsomest  Magazine  Published 

The  most  sumptuously  illustrated,  the  most  splendidly  printed,  full  of 
anecdotes,  reminiscences,  and  stories  of  stage-life. 

In  Uniform  binding  with  the  above  volume  is  the  complete 

Year  of  The  Theatre  for  1901        ...  Price.  $25.00 

1902       -        -        -  18.00 

"       "      '                               1903       -        -        -  15.00 

1904       ...  10.00 

19O5       ...  6.00 

"      '                               1906       -  5.00 

The  magnificent  colored  covers  which  appear  on  each  issue 
are  all  bound  in  the  Yearly  Volume. 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  Co. 

26    WEST    THIRTY-THIRD    STREET 


NEW    YORK 
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THE  TRUTH.  A  play  in  four  acts.  By  Clyde 
Fitch.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and 
London.  Seventy-five  cents. 

This  play  in  its  published  form  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  by  reason  of  the  history 
of  its  production  in  New  York  and  subse- 
quently in  London.  It  is  claimed,  and  it  has 
been  made  to  appear,  that  the  apparent  fail- 
ure in  New  York  was  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  success  in  London.  Indeed,  the  dedica- 
tion is  made  to  Marie  Tempest,  "with  grateful 
admiration  for  her  triumphant  Becky."  That 
Miss  Tempest  was  applauded  in  the  part  that  she 
made  Becky  live,  for  the  first  time,  in  conformity 
with  Mr.  Fitch's  fine  conception  and  skilful  ex- 
ecution of  his  design,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  text,  and  if  the 
play  differs  in  any  particular  from  what  it  was 
on  its  production  in  New  York,  the  complete 
remedy  of  its  defects  has  not  been  applied.  Mr. 
Fitch's  study  of  the  feminine  frailty  of  lying  in 
this  particular  type  of  woman  is  admirable.  That 
he  is  seen  at  his  best  in  this  play  in  so  far  as 
the  study,  both  of  character  and  manners,  are 
concerned,  is  certain,  but  the  play  will  always  fail 
because  of  the  ineptness  of  the  plot  and  the  wholly 
disagreeable  nature  of  the  woman.  If  Becky  be- 
came involved  in  the  complication  of  the  action 
through  a  real  desire  and  effort  to  bring  together 
the  husband  and  the  wife,  sympathy  could  be  had 
for  her.  As  it  is,  the  wilful  and  real  persistence 
in  lies  is,  in  effect,  chaos.  In  its  final  summing 
up,  as  a  performance,  it  will  always  be  unsatis- 
factory. Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  Mr. 
Fitch  does  and  will  retain  his  distinction  as  a 
dramatist  of  uncomrrjon  qualities. 

THE  DANCING  GIRL.  A  drama  in  four  acts.  By 
Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Published  by  Samuel 
French,  26  West  Twenty-second  street,  New 
York.  Cloth.  75  cents. 

The  publication  of  plays  by  living  authors  is 
much  to  be  desired.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  successful  play  should  be  published. 
The  form  and  style  in  which  these  plays  are 
printed  represent  the  most  improved  methods. 
The  positions  of  the  characters  on  the  stage  and 
their  movements  are  printed  on  the  margin  of 
each  page,  other  incidental  "business"  accompany- 
ing the  text.  The  scene  plots  are  given  with 
diagrams,  as  also  the  property  plot,  the  gas  plot 
and  the  calls.  In  this  way  we  have  a  prompt 
book  of  each  play.  The  plays  may  be  had  in 
paper  or  in  cloth  binding. 


PLAYS  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS  AND  SOME  OF  THE 
TRADITIONS  UPON  WHICH  THEY  WERE  FOUNDED.  By 
Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  of  California.  Duffield  &  Company, 
New  York. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  book  of  infinite  research  and 
of  great  value  to  the  student  interested  in  the 
medieval  drama.  The  book  is  a  handsome  one, 
with  many  curious  illustrations  and  a  most  satis- 
factory index. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DRAMA.  By  Osborn  Rennie 
Lamb.  The  Ames  &  Rollison  Press,  203  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

In  this  little  volume  of  about  fifty  pages  Mr. 
Lamb  discusses  most  entertainingly  and  con- 
vincingly a  number  of  subjects  that  claim  the 
attention  of  everyone  interested  in  the  drama,  who 
at  the  same  time  give  thought  to  the  questions 
and  aspects  involved.  The  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussions may  be  seen  from  the  headings  of 
the  chapters:  The  Esthetic  Essential  in 
Drama;  The  Play  of  the  People;  Sympathy  as 
a  Dramatic  Force;  The  Dramatic  Power  of 
Terror;  Humor  in  Drama;  Reflective  Thought 
in  Drama;  Scenery  and  Music  in  Drama  as  an 
Aid  to  the  Creation  of  Atmosphere.  Mr.  Lamb 
writes  with  simplicity  and  force  and  his  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  is 
worth  the  while. 


THE  ROMANTIC  COMPOSERS.  By  Daniel  Greg- 
ory Mason.  The  Macmillan  Company,  London 
and  New  York. 

This  is  the  third  and  final  volume  of  a  series 
of  studies  of  composers  and  their  music,  from 
Palestrina  to  the  present  day,  which  was  begun 
with  "From  Grieg  to  Brahms"  and  continued  in 
Beethoven  and  his  Forerunners."  In  this  vol- 
ume Mr.  Mason  discusses  romanticism  in  music 
and  writes  most  entertainingly  and  instructively 
on  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Berlioz  and  Liszt.  The  chapters  are  biographical 
as  well  as  critical,  many  anecdotes  being  given  in 
illustration  of  character.  Mr.  Mason  writes  most 
illuminatingly  and  his  volume  cannot  fail  to 
enable  the  student  to  better  appreciate  these  mas- 
ters. While  they  will  entertain  and  instruct  the 
general  reader,  they  have  a  particular  value  to 
him  who  has  a  technical  knowledge  of  music. 


Greatest   Pleasure 
is  the   giving   of 


A  GIFT  more  expressive  of  faithfulness  and 
good  feeling  cannot  be  conceived.  It  is 
always  at  hand;  the  little  Clip-Cap  (costs 
25  cents)  fastens  it  to  the  vest  or  coat,  so  that 
it  is  ready  when  you  want  it.  Like  the  friend 
who  gives  it,  a  Waterman's  Ideal  can  always 
be  depended  on  —  at  home  or  abroad,  in  office, 
school,  store  or  street,  it  will  serve  you  as  long 
as  there  is  a  drop  of  ink  in  the  reservoir. 

It  is  a  gift  of  beauty;  Christmas  styles  are 
silver  and  gold  mounted,  and  the  stores  are 
full  of  them.  It  can  be  exchanged  to  suit  the 
pen  habit  of  the  user,  whether  man,  woman 
or  child.  Beware  of  substitutes;  buy  only 
from  responsible  dealers. 


L.E  .Waterman  Co.,  173  Broadway.N^ 

a  SCHOOL  ST.,         -- 

209  STATE  ST, 

GOLDEN  LANE, 


MARKET  ST.SAN  FRANCISCO. 

l36  ST.  JAMES  ST..MONTREAL 


WITH 

'ENS  FOR  GIFTS 
LY  HOLLY  DESIGN    BOX 
WITHOUT   ADDITIONAL    CHARGE 


m 


PLAIM  FILIGREE        CHASED          COLO  CATCH 
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AS  THE   ALPS   IN  QUALITY"! 


PETERS 

THE    ORIGINAL   MILK    CHOCOLATE 


OR 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CHOCOLATE 

Satisfies   hunger,   but   does   not   create    thirst, 

Wholesome  as  bread  and  butter,  yet  irresistibly 
delicious. 

The  safest  and  sanest  confection  for 
children. 


Lament,  Corliss  &  Co.,  Sole  Importers,  78  Hudson  Street 
New  York 
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Club 


CLUB  COCKTAILS  are  a  fitting  preface 
to  a  Merry  Christmas  Dinner. 


All  the  mixing  experi- 
ence in  the  world  can- 
not possibly  produce 
at  haphazard  a  drink 
as  perfect  in  its  exquis- 
ite  flavor.  CLUB 
COCKTAILS  are 
measure- mixed — a 
master  blend  of  choice 
old  liquors  aged  in 
,wood,  of  fine,  full  fra- 
grance, smooth  and 
palatable  -  -  the  most 
delightful  appetizer 
imaginable. 

Seven  kinds — Martini,  gin  base,  and  Manhat- 
tan, whiskey  base,  are  the  most  popular.  At 
all  good  dealers. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO. 
Hartford.          New  York.         London. 


"Viyella"  Flannel 

REG'D 

CJ  Endorsed  by  the  leading  dressmakers  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  is  worn  by  fash- 
ionable women  for 

Shirt  Waists 
Shirt  Waist  Suits 
Kimonos 
Night  Gowns,  Etc. 

<j[  "VIYELLA"  can  be  obtained  at  the  lead- 
ing retail  stores  in  all  the  new  season 
Color  Combinations 

SOLID  COLORS,  STRIPES 
TARTAN  PLAIDS  AND 
FANCY  WOVEN  EFFECTS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Cream 

"VIYELLA" 
embroidered  for  underskirts 

Does  Not  Shrink 


ALONG  THE  RIO  GRANDE 

With  a  unique  panorama  of  two  Republics. 

UNITED    STATES    AND 
OLD    MEXICO 

From  end  to  end,  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  passing 
through  the  romantic  country  of  Evangeline,  through  the  rich  spec- 
tacular sugar  and  rice  plantations  of  Louisiana,  the  great  cotton  and 
oil  fields  of  Texas,  the  historic  cities  of  San  Antonio  and  Houston, 
across  the  famous  Pecos  River  Bridge,  and  on  to  the  West  and  the 
Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders,  the 

Southern  Pacific  Suixset  Route 

offers  the  natural  midwinter  gateway  from  the  cold,  dreary  East,  to 

CALIFORNIA 

where  flowers  bloom  the  year  around  and  where  outdoor  sports  are 
an  every-day  occurrence. 

SUPERIOR.  SERVICE  ALL  THE  WAY 


F.  E.  BATTURS.  G.  P.A. 
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Price,  $550 


The  Primacy  of  the 


First  among  pianos — first  in  construction,  first  in 
tone,  first  in  originality,  the  place  of  the  Steinway  Piano 
is  that  of  international  leadership. 

Other  makers  have  followed  and  tried  to  imitate 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Steinway,  but  their  en- 
deavors have  served  only  to  emphasize  its  primacy. 

The  Steinways  have  achieved  and  maintained  this 
precedence  by  perfecting  each  individual  part  of  the 
Steinway  Piano  along  original  lines  and  then  uniting 
these  completed  parts  into  a  perfect  whole. 

As  a  proof,  examine  the  VERTEGRAND  at  $550. 

Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized  Steinway 
dealer  at  New  York  prices,  with  cost  of  transportation  added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  the  little  booklet,  "The  Triumph  of 
the  Vertegrand,"  sent  on  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


•-        i 
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EDWARD  H.   SOTHERN  AS   ROxJION,  THE  RUSSIAN   STUDENT 


This  play,  written  by  Lawrence  Irving  and  called  by  the  curiously  awkward  title  "The    Fool   Hath   Said  in   His  Heart  There   Is  No  God,"  is  a  dramatization  of 
Dostoievsky's  well-known   novel    "Crime   and   Punishment."    An  earlier  dramatic  version  of  this  same  story  was  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in  this  city  some 

ten  years  ago  by  the  late  Richard  Mansfield 


LYRIC.  "SAPPHO  AND  PHAON."  Poetic 
tragedy  in  three  acts  by  Percy  MacKaye.  Pro- 
duced October  21  with  this  cast : 


Phaon Henry  Kolker 

Alcaeus    Fred   Eric 

Pittacus    Lucius  Henderson 

Bion    Gladys  Hulette 

Priest  of  Poseidon R.   M.   Dolliver       Atthis Jessie    F.    Glendenning 

Anactoria    Hazel    MacKaye       Thalassa Adele     Block 

Sappho    Bertha    Kalich 

It  was  a  severe  blow  to  those  who  have  been  clamoring  for  a 
higher  literary  standard  in  the  playhouse  that  Mr.  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye's tragedy,  "Sappho  and  Phaon,"  was  withdrawn  after 
seven  performances  at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  On  its  face  this  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  artistic  appreciation  of  the  theatregoers 
of  this  city.  But  in  spite  of  the  more  than  liberal  expenditure 
which  Mr.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  made  on  the  production — and 
certainly  a  more  exquisitely  artistic  and  beautiful  one  never 
graced  the  local  boards — there  were  reasons  why  it  did  not  grip 
the  public  and  force  the  attention  that  certain  of  its  merits  would 
seem  to  deserve. 

The  tragedy  itself  which  Miss  Bertha  Kalich  and  her  asso- 
ciates presented  does  not  represent  a  theatrical  quality  calculated 
to  call  forth  tremendous  enthusiasm.  Aside  from  the  lyrical  ex- 
pression the  story  is  thin  and  involved.  What  particular  fascina- 
tion the  siren  of  Lesbos  exercised  over  the  fisherman  Phaon  is  in 
Mr.  MacKaye's  poem  an  almost  unknown  quantity.  It  does  not 
carry  over  the  footlights. 
Sappho,  that  undefinable  singer 
of  the  poetically  erotic,  is  not  a 
dramatic  factor.  Her  relations 
with  Phaon  do  not  concert  into 
a  spirit  of  the  moment.  One 
must  be  informed  into  the  tra- 
ditions of  her  being,  and  in  this 
respect,  the  tragedy  loses  force 
from  the  time  the  curtain  rises. 
The  tragedy  of  Sappho  and 
Phaon  is  really  only  an  im- 
portant incident  in  the  play 
which  Mr.  MacKaye  has  writ- 
ten. Here  it  is  that  Mr.  Fiske 
as  a  producer  has  overlooked 
his  opportunity.  The  prologue 
and  the  introduction  should 
have  been  presented.  By  their 
portrayal  the  auditor  would 
have  been  projected  into  the 
poetical  idea.  He  or  she  would 
have  been  properly  attuned  to 
the  spirit  of  the  inspired  lyri- 
cist and  her  affair  with  the  en- 
slaved Phaon.  But  aside  from 
this,  in  the  which  the  author 
must  lock  horns  with  the  pro- 
ducer, the  critical  faculty  must 
object  to  the  manner  of  execu- 
tion. Miss  Kalich  looked  hei 
role.  She  was  a  picture  to  the 
eye  and  her  poses  were  a  de- 
light. But  her  readings  were 
obscure.  Her  knowledge  of 
English  did  not  allow  her  to 
present  Mr.  MacKaye's  verse 
with  the  clarity  that  its  imagery 
and  fancy  demanded,  and  as 
Phaon  Mr.  Kolker  was  equally 


at  fault.  His  noisy  and  unintelligible 
utterance  robbed  the  lines  of  their  true 
meaning  and  metrical  significance.  In 
fact,  there  were  scenes  between  them  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  catch  line 
after  line  above  the  din.  Such  rendering  does  not  make  for  ap- 
preciation but  exasperation.  Fred  Eric  shone  strongly  out  in  this 
respect.  He  was  admirable  as  Alcaeus  in  executive  poise  and 
dramatic  effect,  and  there  was  impressive  dignity  to  R.  M.  Dolli- 
ver's  Priest  of  Poseidon  and  a  mournful  undertone  to  Adele 
Block's  rendering  of  the  deserted  Thalassa.  Charmingly  sympa- 
thetic and  natural  was  Gladys  Hulette  as  the  child  Bion,  sacrificed 
to  the  angry  Neptune.  But  Mr.  Fiske  must  again  be  praised  for 
the  beautiful  set  representing  a  promontory  on  the  /Egean  Sea 
with  its  massive  and  imposing  temple  in  the  foreground.  Gates 
and  Morange,  the  scenic  artists,  placed  themselves  in  the  front 
rank  by  their  execution  and  Percy  Anderson's  color  scheme  as  to 
costumes  was  well  nigh  perfect,  while  the  incidental  music  by 
Professor  A.  A.  Stanley,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  quite 
in  the  Hellenic  spirit.  But  to  those  who  saw  this  production  one 
picture  will  ever  remain  in  the  memory.  It  was  the  climax  to  the 
tragedy  where  Kalich  as  Sappho  apostrophizes  Aphrodite  before 
her  fatal  plunge  into  the  blue  waters.  Gorgeously  classical  she 
stood  before  the  altar  in  the  foreground,  the  sun  rising  above  the 

i     mist  casting  a  rose  colored  glow 

about  her — it  was  a  picture  for 
the  gods — superb  ! 


STUYVESANT.  "A  GRAND  ARMY 
MAN."  Play  in  four  acts  by  David 
Belasco,  Pauline  Phelps  and  Marion 
Short.  Produced  October  16.  Cast: 

Wes'    Bigelow David    Warficld 

Judge    Andrews Howard    Hall 

Captain    Bestor Reuben   Fox 

Tim    Bishop George    Woodward 

Cory    Kilbert James    Lackaye 

Let'    Pettingill Stephen    Maley 

Comrade    Potter Toney    Bevan 

Comrade    Tucker Thomas    Gilbert 

Comrade    Tate Henry    Stone 

Robert    William    Elliott 

Rogers    Wellman Taylor    Holmes 

Hickman    John    V.    Daly 

Hallie    Miss  Antoinette   Perry 

Letitia    Miss   Marie   Bates 

Mrs.    Bestor Miss    Amy    Stone 

Alida   Bestor Miss   Veda   McKvers 

Mrs.    Pettingill Miss  Jane   Cowl 

Miss    Kilber Miss    Louise    Coleman 

David  Belasco  recently  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  theatrical  activi- 
ties in  New  York  by  presenting 
the  metropolis  with  a  magnifi- 
cent playhouse.  In  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  its  architectural 
lines  as  well  as  in  the  es- 
theticism  of  its  interior  decora- 
tions, the  Stuyvesant  compares 
worthily  with  those  other 
splendid  temples  of  Thespis 
which  are  already  the  city's 
pride — the  Hudson,  the  Em- 
pire, the  New  Amsterdam,  the 
Lyceum.  The  new  house,  in- 
deed, strikingly  resembles  the 
last  named  theatre,  both  in  the 
seating  arrangements  and  the 
general  color  scheme,  although 
the  foyer  and  the  vestibule  are 
more  generous  in  space  room 
and  the  pictorial  panels  by  Mr. 
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Byron,  N.  Y. 


William  Norris  Van  Rensselaer  Wheeler  Laura  Butler 

SCENE   IN   THE   CHARMING   ENGLISH    COMIC  OPERA   "TOM  JONES"  AT  THE  ASTOR  THEATRE 


Everett  Shim  impart  a  greater  richness.  The  style  of  the  wood- 
work is  Gothic,  and  the  prevailing  tints  walnut  brown  and  gold, 
the  chairs  being  upholstered  in  brown  leather  to  match.  The 
ceiling  contains  over  twenty  trans- 
parent shields  '  blazoned  with  the 
arms  of  Stuyvesant  and  the  greater 
of  the  dramatic  writers.  Through- 
out the  house  the  lights  are  sub- 
dued, filtering  through  Tiffany 
glass  of  exquisite  color  and  design. 
The  orchestra,  we  rejoice  to  say, 
has  been  abolished,  a  bank  of  plants 
taking  the  place  of  the  musicians, 
and  the  rising  of  the  richly  jeweled 
curtain  is  announced  by  a  peal  of 
soft  chimes.  It  is  all  very  artistic  and 
Belascoesque.  One  instinctively  con- 
verses in  a  whisper  as  in  a  church. 
There  is  nothing  blatant  or  ostenta- 
tious to  irritate  the  eye  or  distract 
the  ear.  Thus  the  mind  is  easily 
receptive  to  every  dramatic  impres- 
sion and  the  eye  focussed  entirely 
on  what  is  occurring  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Belasco  inaugurated  his  new 
house  with  his  most  popular  star 
in  a  new  play  called  "A  Grand 
Army  Man."  The  piece  proved  to 
be  a  simple  domestic  drama  afford- 
ing Mr.  David  Warfield  another 
opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of 
those  histrionic  powers,  peculiarly 
his  own,  which  have  endeared  him 
to  our  public.  One  might,  perhaps, 
have  wished  to  see  Mr.  Warfield  in 
a  different  kind  of  piece,  a  play  en- 
abling the  actor  to  display  better 
the  range  of  his  versatility.  Sweet, 


Photo  Bangs,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA    HAMMOND 

Mr.   Sothern's  new  leading  woman   a  year  ago  was  a  teacher  in  Chicago. 
She  asked  Mr.  Sothern  to  let  her  join  his  company.     He  thought  he  recog- 
nized  talent   but   objected   to   her  western    accent.      He  offered   her   a   $ 
Eosition   for  a  season,   suggesting   tnat  she  study  the  acting  and  speech  of 
is  other  people.     She  studied  all  the  feminine  roles  in  the  repertoire  until 
the  opportunity  came.      Florence   Reed   fell  ill   and   Miss  Hammond  played 
Ophelia  at  very  short  notice 


lovable  characters  of  the  Wes'  Bigelow  type  he  has  already  proved 
he  can  portray  as  can  no  one  else,  but  he  has  yet  to  show  us  that 
he  can  assume  with  equal  authority  the  sterner  and  more  intel- 
lectual personages  of  the  drama. 
Wes'  Bigelow,  the  honest,  whole- 
souled  stage  driver  who  sticks 
through  thick  and  thin  to  the  boy 
he  loves,  is  practically  Herr  von 
Earwig  in  other  surroundings.  The 
story  is  different,  but  the  sentiment 
is  similar  and  the  methods  used  by 
the  actor  to  move  his  audience  are 
identical.  The  tremendously  effec- 
tive pathetic  note  which  Warfield 
struck  in  "The  Music  Master,"  the 
irresistible  tears  in  the  voice,  the 
extreme  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
are  again  dominant  in  this  tragedy 
in  the  little  Indiana  town. 

Wes'  Bigelow,  post  commander 
of  the  local  G.  A.  R.  and  stage 
driver  since  the  war,  has  adopted  as 
his  own  the  son  of  a  dead  comrade. 
He  carries  his  affection  for  the  boy 
Robert  to  foolish  lengths,  humoring 
his  every  whim  and  consequently 
spoiling  him.  The  Post  has  just 
raised  $  1,000  to  pay  for  a  new  hall 
and  this  sum  is  entrusted  to  Robert 
to  take  to  the  bank.  Robert,  who  is 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Andrews,  a  man  hostile  to  Bigelow, 
is  impatient  to  get  rich  quickly  and 
a  swindler  convinces  him  that  he 
can  make  $5,000  by  investing 
$1,000.  The  money  is,  of  course, 
lost  and  the  boy  realizes  too  late 
that  he  is  a  thief.  The  second  act 
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MME.    HANAKO 

Japanese    actress    who    has    appeared    with    much     success 
recently  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  this  city 


takes  place  at 
the  G.  A.  R.  hall 
o  n  dedication 
night.  Robert, 
worried  over  his 
loss,  which  he 
has  kept  secret, 
holds  aloof,  but 
Judge  Andrews' 
suspicions  are 
aroused.  He  in- 
vestigates the 
matter  and  finds 
that  the  $1,000 
never  reached 
the  bank.  Robert 
is  publicly 
charged  with 
theft  and  makes 
'a shamefaced  de- 
nial which  con- 
vinces every- 
body,  including 
his  adopted 
father,  of  his 
guilt.  The  boy 
is  left  alone  with 
Wes'  Bigelow, 
who  in  a  frenzy 
of  rage  and 
grief  tells  him 
that  he  is  going 
to  flog  him.  He 


takes  a  horsewhip,  but  at  the  first  blow  the  stage  driver  breaks 
down  and  clasps  the  boy  weeping  to  his  heart.  The  next  act 
shows  the  trial  in  the  little  country  court  house.  Wes'  Bigelow 
has  mortgaged  his  house  and  tramped  day  and  night  to  raise 
enough  money  to  make  restitution.  He  brings  this  money  to 
court,  thinking  they  will  then  let  the  boy  go  free,  but  the  charge 
is  pressed.  Judge  Andrews  listens  unmoved  to  the  stage  driver's 
plea  for  mercy  and  Robert  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  In  the  last 
act  we  see  the  stage  driver  patiently  waiting  for  the  expiration 
of  the  sentence.  Presently  the  boy  returns,  having  been  par- 
doned by  the  governor,  and  the  play  ends. 

The  story,  as  may  be  seen,  is  slight.  Its  undoubted  success 
with  the  public  comes  from  its  charming  scenes  of  bucolic  life, 
the  interest  in  its  homely  types  of  grizzled  war  veterans,  its 
sharply  contrasted  pictures  of  the  elemental  human  emotions — 
unreasoning  happiness  and  unreasoning  grief — but  chiefly  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is  played.  It  would  be  easy  to 
pick  flaws  in  the  construction.  It  was  not  necessary,  for  in- 
stance, to  show  Judge  Andrews  actuated  by  prejudice  in  send- 
ing the  boy  to  jail.  The  situation  would  have  been  as  strong  with- 
out that.  It  strikes  rather  a  false  note.  But  this  is  only  a  detail. 
The  play  is  dramatic  and  holds  the  interest  to  the  end.  The 
scene  in  the  court  room  is  particularly  effective,  and  although 
the  audience  shares  Wes'  Bigelow's  disappointment  when  the  boy 
is  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  this  logical  outcome  saves  the  play  from 
the  taint  of  melodrama  and  helps  it  to  point  a  good  moral. 

The  acting  deserves  nothing  but  the  highest  praise.  As  Wes' 
Bigelow,  the  soft-hearted  stage  driver,  Mr.  Warfield  presents 
another  of  those  elaborate  studies  of  the  human  heart  for  which 
he  is  famous.  This  actor,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  owes 
his  success  to  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  methods.  His 
voice  utters  kindness  in  tones  that  come  from  a  heart  habituated 
to  kindliness,  forbearance  and  suffering.  The  lines  about  his 
mouth  are  full  of  sentiment  and  his  face  is  lit  up  by  eyes  aglow 
with  the  soul.  This  describes  not  only  Wes'  Bigelow.  We  saw  it 
in  Simon  Levi  and  also  in  Herr  von  Earwig.  It  is  Mr.  Warfield 
himself.  Apart  from  the  star,  the  piece  was  splendidly  acted  by 


every  individual  member  of  the  cast.  William  Elliott,  who  played 
Robert,  was  very  sympathetic  and  handled  a  difficult  role  with 
uncommon  skill.  Howard  Hall  impersonated  the  stern  judge  with 
admirable  poise  and  restraint,  and  Reuben  Fox  gave  a  finished 
characterization  as  a  lawyer.  Marie  Bates,  an  old  local  favorite, 
was  lovable  in  the  character  of  an  elderly  spinster  wooed  by  a 
lame  G.  A.  R.  veteran. 


WALLACK'S.  "THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY."  Play  in  five  scenes.  Drama- 
tized by  Eugene  Presbrey  from  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  novel.  Produced 
November  4  with  this  cast : 


Dr.   Weldon Van    Duscn    Phillips 

Price J.    H.    Ilowlaml 

Eustace   Wantage,    Esq E.   Y.    Backus 

Jack  Brown Edson  R.    Miles 

Billy    Wantage Joseph    Tuohy 

Kathleen    Alice    Lpnnon 

Capt.  Thomas  Fairing Martin   Sabine 

Jougon Philip   J.    Laffen 

Gravel    Averill    Harris 

Bovin    Kelso    Henderson 

Rouge   Gosselin Lionell   Willis 

Joe    I'ortugais 


Jake   Hough Frank   English 

Theophile     Marcus    Wilder 

Suzon   Paula    Gloy 

M.    Marcel George    F.    De    Vere 

The   Cure Henry   Wenman 

M.    Rossignol AK  x   Kearney 

Rosalie    May   Buckley 

Paulette    Uu    Hois Mignon    Beranger 

Louis  Trudel Louis  La  Bey 

The    Abhe ' Henry    J.    Hadfield 

Charley    Steele Guy    Standing 

...Theodore   Roberts 


Eliminating  a  previous  acquaintance  with  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's 
novel  "The  Right  of  Way,"  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Eugene 
Presbrey's  dramatic  version  founded  on  that  work — a  best  seller 
in  its  day — is  an  altogether  satisfactory  achievement.  The  play 
was  written  some  years  ago  and  its  production  threatened  from 
time  to  time.  Faversham  and  Bellew  were  both  slated  for  the 
principal  role — but  something  happened  and  back  it  went  to  its 
author.  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  are  those  whose  temerity 
rose  superior  to  the  faith  and  confidence  of  Charles  Frohman 
and  George  W.  Tyler.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  they  will 
secure  an  ade- 
quate pecuniary 
return  for  their 
moral  courage. 
They  have  spent 
large  sums  in 
providing  a 
sumptuous  set- 
ting. Homer 
Emens'  last  pic- 
ture of  the  Val- 
ley of  Cooling 
Springs  is  a 
gem — and  they 
have  supplied  a 
large  cast  and 
several  popular 
and  efficient 
players  for  the 
principal  roles. 
The  great  fault 
is  that  the  cen- 
tral figure, 
Charley  Steele, 
is  too  big  for  a 
study  limited  to 
three  hours'  ex- 
position on  the 
stage.  His 
views,  his  in- 
fluences for  evil 
on  others  as  well 
as  himself — his 
doubts  and  his 
conclusions 
without  faith, 
his  troubles  and 
his 'apparent  re- 
demption e  v  i  - 
dently  shattered 
by  the  religious 
ban  that  is 
(Cont'd  on  p.  xv.~) 

CHAUNCEY  OLCOTT  IN  HIS  NEW  PLAY  "O'NEILL 
OF  DERRY" 


Adelaide  Prince  Olive  May  F.  Newton  Lindo  Henrietta  \ 

SCENE  IN  "THE  SECRET  ORCHARD"  DRAMATIZED  FROM  EGERTON    CASTLE'S    NOVEL    BY    CIIA.NXIXC    POLLOCK 

All  London   Discusses   &   Sensational  Play 


Matzene 

LENA  ASHWELL 


MISS  LENA  ASHWELL,  the 
English  actress  who  appeared 
in  New  York  last  season  in 
"The  Shulamite,"  recently  assumed 
the  management  of  the  Kingsway 
Theatre  in  London  and  opened  her 
season  with  a  play  by  a  new  dram- 
atist, Anthony  P.  Wharton,  so  auda- 
cious in  theme  that  everybody  is 
running  to  see  it.  The  Daily  Mail 
declined  to  criticize  the  piece,  dis- 
missing it  briefly  with  these  words : 
"It  contains  passages  of  a  character 
which  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
describe  or  to  criticize."  As  a  result, 
probably,  of  this  notice,  the  theatre 
has  been  crowded  to  the  doors  at  every  performance,  and  on  three 
successive  evenings  Royalty  was  present. 

The  piece  which  is  likely  to  be  seen  in  America  before  long  is 
entitled  "Irene  Wycherley."  It  deals  with  the  familiar  complica- 
tion of  a  high  principled  woman  married  to  a  coarse  and  brutal 
husband.  Irene  Wycherley  for  three  or  four  years  has  been  living 
apart  from  her  husband  on  account  of  his  brutality.  A  young 
man  named  Harry  Chesterton  has  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
has  formed  a  decided  affection  for  him,  though  she  does  not  en- 
courage him  to  assert  himself.  She  hears  that  her  husband  has 
met  with  an  accident  in  the  shooting  field,  and  that  he  will  be 
blinded  for  life ;  and  she  feels  it  is  her  duty  to  return  to  him.  He, 
quite  frankly,  hates  her ;  but  she  manages  to  remain  with  him  and 
help  to  nurse  him.  When,  however,  he  is  mollified  toward  her  by 
his  sensuality,  she  recoils  from  him  by  reason  of  her  physical 
horror  of  him.  It  is  then  that  he  invites  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Summers 
to  stay  in  his  house.  She,  knowing  Mrs.  Summers'  antecedents, 
tells  her  she  must  go ;  and  then  occurs  the  double  tragedy,  whereby 
Irene  becomes  a  free  woman  and  will  presumably  marry  Mr. 
Chesterton. 

Max  Beerbohm,  writing  in  the  Saturday  Review,  says : 
"I  am  told  that  'Irene  Wycherley'  is  the  first  play  by  Mr. 
Wharton  that  has  been  produced.  But  I  suspect  it  is  by  no  means 
the  first  play  that  he  has  written.  If  it  is  indeed  a  maiden  essay, 
tin  technical  excellence  of  it  is  certainly  remarkable.  Even  if  it 
were  technically  feeble,  one  would  warmly  welcome  Mr.  Wharton 
for  the  sake  of  his  strong  sense  of  character,  and  would  congrat- 


ulate Miss  Lena  Ashwell  on  her  courage  in  inaugurating  her 
management  with  a  play  that  panders  not  at  all  to  the  public's 
distaste  for  grim  reality.  Personally,  I  think  the  denouement  is 
rather  arbitrary — a  shirking  of  the  issue.  Irene  should  have  been 
left  to  fight  out  the  conflict  in  herself  between  her  affection  for 
Mr.  Chesterton  and  her  feeling  that  it  is  her  duty  to  remain  with 
her  blind  husband,  and  to  overcome  her  abhorrence.  True,  the 
blind  husband  is  such  an  unmitigated  ruffian  that  the  outcome  of 
Irene's  inward  conflict  would  have  been  rather  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. And, 
for  that  reason, 
Mr.  Wharton 
ought  to  have 
mitigated  the 
man's  ruffianism. 
The  story,  as  it 
stands,  is  admi- 
rably told;  and 
I  do  not,  of 
course,  suggest 
that  it  is  an  im- 
possible story.  I 
only  object  that 
it  is  not  an  in- 
evitable story, 
such  as  would 
alone  have  been 
worthy  of  its 
author's  talent 
for  character- 
drawing.  Miss 
Lena  Ashwell,  as 
Irene,  has  never 
had  a  better  part, 
and  has  never 
played  so  well. 
In  moments  of 
tense  emotion 
she  has  always 
been  good,  some- 
times great.  As 
Irene  she  is  good 

From  Sketch 

throughout.  IRENE  AND  HER  BLIND  HUSBAND 

The  most  criticized  moment  in  a  much-discussed  play.     Philip 
Wycherly  seeks  to  renew  relations  with  his  wife 


W.  H.  Crane  Margaret  Dale 

SCENE  IN  GEORGE  ADE'S  NEW  COMEDY  "ARTIE"  PRODUCED  RECENTLY  AT  THE  GARRICK 

The    Stage    Door    and    Where    It    Leads 


531  HARRY  P.  MAW  SON 


E 


VERY  theatregoer  is  famil- 
iar with  the  box  office  and 
the  haughty  person  en- 
throned therein  who  condescends 
to  take  your  money.  But  only  a 
few  attach  importance  to  that 
commonplace  and  seemingly  un- 
important entrance  to  the  play- 
house called  the  Stage  Door.  Yet 
it  is  by  this  entrance  that  the  stage 
receives  the  actors  who  peoplp  it. 
the  scenery,  costumes  and  proper- 
ties which  decorate  it  and  the 
humble  super,  the  "ladies  of  the 
ballet"  who  form  the  background 
of  court  assemblies,  and  the  dram- 
atis persdnse  of  the  howling  mob. 
In  the  old-time  theatres  it  did 
not  matter  much  how  one  reached 
the  street  from  the  stage.  Thea- 
tres were  built  anyhow  and  any- 
where. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  stage  door  opened  on  to  a 
queer  neighborhood,  oftentimes  up  an  alley,  dark,  gloomy  and 
noisome.  In  one  theatre  in  New  York  the  actors  are  obliged, 
even  in  these  enlightened  days  of  playhouse  building,  to  crawl 
through  a  cellar  to  reach  a  street  entrance  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  stage  wall.  And  yet  by  some  mysterious  means  that  theatre 
succeeds  in  securing  a  license. 

In  theatres  built  under  the  revised  building  laws,  which  apply 
in  most  states,  the  stage  door  opens  on  to  a  substantial  street, 
so  that  "the  people  in  the  dressing  rooms"  may  have  a  ready 
means  of  exit  in  case  of  danger.  Where  it  is  possible  the  stage 
door  is  built  twenty-two  feet  high  and  wide  enough  for  a  horse 
and  wagon  and  other  large  properties  to  find  easy  entrance.  More 


THE   CASINO   STAGE    DOOR 

One  of   the   most    famous    in    New 

York 


frequently  fourteen  feet  is  about  the  height  and,  as  much  of  the 
scenery  is  hinged,  it  can  be  taken  in  on  an  angle.  Into  this  large 
door  is  built  a  smaller  one,  and  it  is  through  this  that  actors  et  al. 
pass  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  stage  itself. 

Just  inside  the  stage  door,  usually  in  a  small  room  partitioned 
off,  sits  the  most  powerful  personage  connected  with  the  back  of 
the  house,  i.  e.,  the  stage  doorkeeper.  Usually  this  is  a  retired 
stage  hand,  at  rare  intervals  an  old  actor  of  minor  roles.  His 
principal  duty  is  to  let  in  no  one  whose  business  does  not  entitle 
him  to  entrance  there.  He  looks  after  the  letters  for  the  com- 
pany, halts  all  callers  and  takes  cards  to  dressing  rooms  after  the 
performance  and  acts  generally  the  part  of  watch  dog  over  that 
end  of  the  house.  As  a  rule  he  is  a  much  acidulated  person,  with 
uncommonly  bad  manners  (unless  the  visitor  happens  to  be  an 
important  personage)  with  a  much  inflated  idea  of  his  own  im- 
portance. 

But  even  this  cross-grained  person  has  a  sentimental  side,  for 
are  not  the  walls  of  his  "den"  papered  with  the  portraits,  photo- 
graphic and  lithographic,  of  the  actors  great  and  small  who  have 
used  his  stage  door  on  their  way  to  public  favor  and  fortune? 
Long  forgotten  celebrities  look  down  from  these  dingy  walls, 
silent  reminders  of  other  days  and  of  the  actor's  calling,  which  is 
like  unto  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  ever  shifting,  ever  changing, 
treacherous  and  unstable. 

To  some  the  stage  door  is  a  magic  portal.  The  right  to  enter 
there  confers  upon  the  amateur  the  title  of  professional.  Once 
across  this  Rubicon,  the  Fates  take  charge,  the  ladder  of  Thespian 
fame  hangs  waiting  for  him  who  will  essay  to  climb  its  slippery 
rungs.  But  you  must  first  be  persona  grata  at  the  stage  door. 

It  is  marvelous  what  ordinary  mortals  the  stage  heroes  and 
heroines  appear  to  be  as  they  enter  this  commonplace  door 
shortly  before  they  are  to  hold  enthralled  the  people  who  may  be 
"in  front."  "The  villain  who  still  pursues  her"  is  a  most  mild- 
looking  person,  as  he  asks,  with  a  genial  smile,  the  stage  door- 
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keeper  for  the  key  to  his  dressing  room.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever "ril-bend-you-to-my-will !"  air  about  him.  He  is  a  plain 
every-day  human  being,  but  once  beyond  the  stage  door  he  has 
a  part  to  play,  emotions  to  transmit  across  the  footlights,  that 


little  run  in  from  the  street  clothing  him  with  a  right  to  exercise 
his  mimic  powers.    Me  becomes  the  mummer. 

In  fact,  many  actors  know  no  other  part  of  the  theatre  save 
(Continued  on  page  x) 


Baker  Art  Gallery 

Capt.  Bluntchli 


Napoleon  I  at  the  height  of  his  glory  and  dying  at  St.  Helena 
THE   LATE   RICHARD   MANSFIELD   IN  THREE  OF  HIS  FAMOUS  CHARACTER  STUDIES 


Prince  Karl 


Were   Mansfield's  Eccentricities   Proof  of   Genius? 


By  ARCHIE  BELL 


A  FEW  weeks  before  Richard  Mansfield  died  a  report  was 
flashed  over  the  wires  that  the  actor  was  insane.     At  that 
time  the  few  words  of  the  brief  bulletin  seemed  to  answer 
the  much-mooted  question  :    "Was  Mansfield  a  genius  ?" 

The  question  had  been  argued  pro  and  con  during  the  last 
decade.  The  old  woman  waited  until  her  cow  was  dead  before 
she  would  believe  that  it  could  not  live  without  eating.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  dramatic  writers  for  the  daily  press  adopted  the 
same  tactics  in  weighing  the  abilities  of  Mansfield.  Genius  and 
insanity  usually  go  hand  in  hand.  The  critics  who  are  yet  un- 
converted may  ask :  "Are  all  lunatics  geniuses  ?"  Science  answers 
that  there  is  a  grave  possibility  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  genius  sooner  or  later  evidences  signs  of  insanity. 

Richard  Wagner  was  crazy  as  the  proverbial  bug.  Julius 
Caesar,  Petrarch,  Moliere,  Handel  and  Flaubert  had  epileptic  fits. 
Mahomet  had  convulsions.  The  great  Richelieu  in  a  fit  believed 
he  was  a  horse.  Anne  Lee,  who  formed  the  society  of  Shakers, 
had  spasms.  Cowper,  Rousseau  and  Lamartine  in  fits  of  insan- 
ity tried  to  kill  themselves.  The  list  of  suicides  among  men  of 
genius  reaches  to  the  hundreds.  Mozart  thought  they  were  try- 
ing to  poison  him.  Voltaire  thought  always  that  he  was  dying. 
.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  victim  of  melancholia,  which  was  se- 
rious on  one  or  two  occasions.  Chopin  was  insane  in  later  life. 
Cavour  believed  everyone  was  his  enemy.  J.  S.  Mill  was  in- 
sane at  twenty.  Balzac  paraded  in  a  dressing  gown  holding 
a  lighted  lamp.  .Baudelaire  colored  his  hair  green.  Old  Sam 
Johnson  touched  every  post  he  passed  in  London.  Napoleon  was 
afflicted  with  moral  insanity.  Bulwer  Lytton  bit  and  insulted  his 
wife,  although  he  professed  to  love  her.  Schopenhauer  was  often 


in  a  trance  while  composing.  Poe  was  a  crazy  sot.  Verlaine  and 
Oscar  Wilde  were  even  worse.  Charles  Lamb  was  insane.  Rob- 
ert Schumann,  the  immortal  composer,  was  a  lunatic  and  took 
his  own  life  by  drowning.  Lenau,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
poets,  was  insane  half  his  life.  August  Strindberg,  the  play- 
wright who  "out-Ibsens  Ibsen,"  has  been  insane  several  times 
and  in  lucid  hours  has  written  wonderful  accounts  of  his  sensa- 
tions during  attacks. 

The  list  is  almost  endless.  To  cite  more"  names  does  not  bring 
the  truth  nearer.  If  Richard  Mansfield  was  insane,  was  his  con- 
dition not  natural  rather  than  unnatural? 

The  tragedian,  McCullough,  spent  his  last  days  raving  and  de- 
claiming the  lines  from  "Virginius"  and  other  plays  in  his  reper- 
toire. Maurice  Barrymore,  a  lesser  actor,  and  a  man  of  talent 
rather  than  genius,  had  a  similar  end.  Climate,  ancestry,  or  as- 
sociations are  mainly  responsible. 

Little  was  known  of  Mansfield's  parentage  except  that  his 
mother  was  an  opera  singer.  He  early  showed  signs  of  vaga- 
bondage, a  suggestive  symptom  noticeable  in  such  men  as  Byron, 
Gautier,  Verlaine,  Wagner,  Meyerbeer  and  Heine.  Dual  person- 
ality, another  symptom,  was  often  noted.  He  was  a  cherished 
companion  to  certain  friends ;  a  veritable  demon  let  loose  to 
others.  Precocity  was  still  another  warning  of  future  calamity. 
Like  Mozart,  Meyerbeer  and  others,  he  was  a  musical  prodigy 
when  a  youngster. 

One  can  scarcely  affirm  with  Plato  that  delirium  is  of  great 
benefit.  From  the  example  of  Mansfield  we  may  derive  benefit, 
however,  in  the  form  of  a  lesson.  There  are  not  many  men  or 
women  of  genius  amongst  us.  They  should  be  easily  recognized. 


Why  Some   of  Our   Dramatists  Fail 


greatest  godsend  to  a  young 
dramatist  in  making  his  first 
attempt  at  playwriting  is  failure.     The  most 
fortunate  thing  that  can  happen  to  an  inexperienced 
manager  is  for  his  first  production  to  fall  flat. 

Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  true.  If  a  playwright's  first 
play  proves  a  success  he  is  apt  to  be  ruined  for  all  time.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  the  manager.  He  immediately  thinks  that 
he  knows  about  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  the  extremely 
difficult  art  of  playwriting.  He  sets  up  a  rigid  standard  for  him- 
self and  adheres  to  it.  He  is  not  open  to  suggestions,  nor  will  he 
see  his  play  altered  by  one  who  has  different  views.  The  result 
is  inevitable — failure.  If  a  dramatist's  early  efforts  fail  he  learns 
invaluable  lessons.  The  next  time  he  knows  what  not  to  do.  This 
is  sometimes  everything — knowing  what  not  to  do.  Conscious  of 
his  previous  mistakes  he  does  not  stumble  over  the  same  obstacles 
again.  He  is  cautious,  he  is  open  to  suggestions  and  new  impres- 
sions. He  is  on  the  road  to  success. 

At  no  time  can  he  have  a  slavish  regard  for  the  dialogue  and 
situations  of  the  novel  and  hope  to  produce  a  successful  drama. 
In  "The  Little  Minister,"  for  instance,  Barrie  departed  entirely 
from  the  story  as  it  first  appeared.  Manager  and  playgoers  are 
not  looking  for  what  are  styled  "lit- 
erary plays."  Some  of  these  were 
tried  recently  at  the  New  Theatre  in 
Chicago  with  sorry  results.  Even 
the  supporters  of  that  institution 
sent  their  servants,  because  they  did 
not  care  to  witness  the  performance 
themselves.  The  proceeds  some- 
times amounted  to  as  little  as  $100 
a  week.  A  strong,  dramatic  love 
story  was  "tried  out"  by  the  same 
organization  and  it  played  to  a  busi- 
ness of  $6,000  in  two  weeks.  But  it 
was  withdrawn  because  its  main  ele- 
ments were  sentiment  and  action — 
in  other  words,  because  it  was  a  real 
play. 

American  playgoers,  and,  in  fact, 
playgoers  the  world  over,  are  not 
looking  for  literary  fireworks  behind 
the  footlights — they  want  plays  that 
interest  and  hold  them.  They  want 
action  —  dramatic  incidents  —  and 
above  all,  they  want  a  strong  love 
story.  Themes  are  not  new  because 
human  nature  never  changes.  There 
are  no  new  emotions.  But  the  suc- 
cessful dramatist  must  take  these  old 
themes  and  present  them  in  a  new 
light ;  the  emotions  of  his  characters 
must  be  displayed  under  new  cir- 
cumstances. 

Ibsen  plays  do  not  contain  love 
stories  as  we  understand  them. 
Dramas  of  the  Ibsen  type  attract 
many  people  because  of  their  very 
morbidity  and  also  because  of  their 
matchless  technique.  As  a  construc- 
tor of  dramas  Ibsen  is  unexcelled. 
But  his  plays  will  never  become  pop- 
ular. They  may  attract  large  audi- 
ences in  northern  Europe,  but  never 
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in  America.  Americans  do  not  under- 
stand Ibsen's  characters,  particularly 
his  women.  The  average  American  possesses  a  fund 
of  healthy  sentiment.  He  sees  things  in  a  common- 
sense  light.  He  is  not  of  an  erratic  temperament.  The  American 
woman  is  strong,  sentimental  and  healthy-minded.  She  does  not 
do  as  Ibsen's  women  do,  and  she  cannot  sympathize  with  these 
creatures  of  the  Norwegian's  imagination. 

American  life  is  a  family  life.  The  people  of  this  country  want 
to  sep  plays  that  can  be  discussed  at  the  breakfast  table.  Often, 
it  is  true,  they  will  go  separately  to  see  plays  that  are  not  brought 
up  for  extended  discussion  in  the  home,  but  these  plays  do  not 
win  solid  success.  The  history  of  the  drama  in  this  country  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  successful  play  is  the  healthy  play.  There 
must  always  be  a  strong  love  story.  Nobody  wants  to  listen  to 
political  tracts  or  sociological  treatises.  If  a  dramatist  selects  a 
political  background  for  his  drama  he  must  color  it  with  a  con- 
vincing love  story;  with  the  elements  of  conflict  and  renuncia- 
tion. Even  in  Charles  Klein's  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  which 
was  built  on  a  conflict  between  intellectual  power  and  the  power 
of  money,  and  which  achieved  wonderful  success,  had  to  have 
its  love  story.  The  same  author's  "Daughters  of  Men"  did  not 

prove  popular  because  the  author  did 
not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the 
love  interest.  Mr.  Klein  said  to  me 
recently  that  in  the  future  he  was 
going  to  put  less  stress  on  the  prob- 
lems that  are  a  burden  to  society  and 
was  going  to  give  more  attention  to 
love  romances. 

In  all  ages,  people  have  declared 
that  the  serious  drama  was  going  to 
the  dogs.  They  said  this  when 
Shakespeare  was  writing  "Hamlet" 
and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  beer  gardens  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Thames.  They  said  it 
when  Garrick  was  producing  knock- 
about farces  because  he  could  not 
find  enough  fine  plays  to  keep  him 
going.  The  discontents  are  saying 
it  to-day.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  this :  bad  plays  will  always  fail, 
and  good  plays  will  always  succeed. 
This  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
drama.  No  star,  however  popular  he 
personally  may  be,  can  win  success 
for  a  poor  play.  If  a  production  at- 
tracts large  audiences  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time  limit,  the  credit  goes  to  the 
author  and  he  draws  his  royalties 
accordingly — on  the  "sliding  scale," 
as  we  managers  say. 

The  American  dramatists  in  recent 
seasons  have  come  prominently  to 
the  front.  Their  success  is  likely  to 
continue  because  they  are  in  touch 
with  American  conditions  and  are 
familiar  with  the  many  complications 
of  our  national  life  that  go  to  the 
making  of  strong  plays.  A  rich  re- 
ward awaits  the  young  playwright 
who  has  the  ability  to  take  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  our  present-day  life. 


PORTRAIT    OF   OLGA    NETHERSOLE 


Who   comes  to   Broadway  next  month   in    Paul   Hervieu's  comedy 
"The  Awakening" 
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MISS  MARIE  DORO  AS  CARLOTTA  IN  "THE  MORALS  OF  MARCUS" 


OPEN  AIR   DRAMA  AT  THE  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS   PAGEANT.     KING  HENRY    II    SWOONS  ON    HEARING   OF  THE   DEATH    OF   GLOSTFR 

Pastoral  Plays  and  Players  in  England 


By  W.  G.  FITZGERALD 


NO  more  charming  reversion  to  the  fashions  of  other  days 
can  be  imagined  than  the  new  movement  toward  the  gar- 
den  "masques"   and    pastorals    of   ancient   Tuscany    and 
England   under  the   pleasure-loving   Queen   "Bess" — for   whom, 
you  will  remember,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  his  idyll,  "Arcadia." 
Given  a  still,  clear,  star-lit  sky,  with  perchance  a  tiny  crescent 
moon  slowly  waxing  from  silver  to  gold  high  overhead ;    and  as 
a  stage  setting  a  background  and  wings  of  grand  old  trees  and 
big  banks  of  blossom  that  waft  fragrance  on  every  breath  of  air 
that  plays  across  the  rope  serving  as  footlights  toward  the  audi- 
ence— and  there  is  surely  no  more  ideal  form  of  summer  night's 
entertainment  than  a  well-acted  pastoral  play. 

Great  Shakespeare's  was  a  master  hand  in  the  writing  of  pas- 
torals ;  and  I  have  seen  both 
amateurs  and  professional 
stars  render  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  with  all  its 
delicate  grace  and  beauty 


before  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  on  the  velvet  lawns 
of  Mrs.  "Lulu"  Harcourt's  country  seat  in  Oxfordshire.  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Miss  Mary  Burns  of  New 
York,  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

In  London  there  are  recognized  places  for  giving  pastoral  plays 
before  brilliant  and  fashionable  audiences.  A  favorite  site  is  that 
known  as  "The  Mound"  in  the  Regent's  Park  Botanical  Gardens. 
Here  the  deliciously  spontaneous  and  light-hearted  gaiety  of  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  is  rendered ;  and  all  the  mingled  dig- 
nity, romance,  and  pathos  of  "The  Tempest''  realized  as  never 
before. 

For  no  stagecraft,  however  elaborate  and  wonderful,  can  pos- 
sibly impart  that  catch  at  the  heart  produced  by  the  chance  flutter- 
ing of   moth    or   bat   across 
the    scene    as    Titania    lies 
asleep    among    the    reveling 
elves:     or     a     wandering 
breeze    blows    a    handful    of 


"The  Idyllic  Players" 


Scene  in  a  Breton  play  "On  the   Breton   Coast" 


"The    Princess   in  the   Rushes" 
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snowy  petals  over  the  blissful  meeting  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 

The  idea  of  acting  plays  in  the  open  air,  with  a  setting  of  trees 
and  lawns  and  flowers,  is  as  old  as  Greek  days.  Yet  it  is  barely 
twenty  years  since  Forbes  Robertson  and  Madame  Modjeska — 
then  in  the  height  of  her  fame — gave  them  a  new  lease  in  modern 
life.  Both  these  distinguished  artists  had  met  in  the  romantic 
castle  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  in  Cornwall,  during  a  month  of 
glorious  August  weather.  A  special  feature  of  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  old  -house  lay  in  a  long,  low  balcony,  thickly  entwined 
with  climbing  honeysuckle  and  lovely  drooping  rose-sprays  that 
formed  a  wilderness  of  sweet-scented  blossom.  And  this  balcony 
overlooked  a  wide  stretch  of  luxurious  lawn,  surrounded  by  im- 
memorial elms. 

"Why.  what  a  perfect  setting 
for  the  balcony  scene  from 
'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  to  be  acted 
by  moonlight !"  exclaimed  Mod- 
jeska, as  the  distinguished 
guests  roamed  in  couples  in  the 
fast-deepening  twilight  one 
evening  after  dinner.  Tt  seemed 
a  delightful  idea,  and  one  that 
was  repeated  on  all  sides  until 
the  whole  house  party  acclaimed 
it.  A  retired  admiral  among  the 


of  the  impassioned 
lovers ;  and  from 
that  day  pastorals 
became  the  rage  in 
F.ngland,  and  soon 
spread  to  the  Conti- 
nent of  1C  n  r  o  p  e. 
Lady  Archibald 
Campbell  immedi- 
ately set  on  foot  a 
much-talked-of  per- 
formance of  "Bec- 


The   Princess  bestows  her  blessing  on   the  rustic  lovers 

Scenes  in  "The  Shepherd  and  the   Lass,"   presented  last  summer 

at  the  Botanical  Gardens,   Regent's   Park,   London 


guests  was  consulted 
as  to  the  precise 
hour  when  the  moon 
should  shine  forth  on 
the  balcony,  and  in- 
vitations were  sent 
off  without  delay 
asking  several  titled 
and  distinguished 
neighbors  with  their 
house  parties  to  wit- 
ness a  unique  pas- 
toral performance  of 

the  famous  scene  from'  Shakespeare's  famous  tragedy. 

The  night  fixed  turned  out  exquisitely  fine  and  still.     Modjeska 

and  Forbes  Robertson  excelled  themselves  in  their  representation 


Mr.    Patrick    Kirtnan    and    Miss    Pliillis    Ralph    as    the 
Princess  and   the    Shepherd 


The  Princess  pleads  with  the  Shepherd 

kct,"  in  which  she  herself  gave  a 
delightful  representation  of 
"Fair  Rosamond"  in  her  bower. 
Unfortunately,  however, 
"Fetes  Champetres"  are  not  al- 
ways successful  in  England, 
owing  to  the  fickleness  of  the 
weather.  And  violent  thunder- 
storms, accompanied  by  sudden 
deluges  of  rain,  often  upset  the 
carefully  prepared  outcome  of 
weeks  of  hard  work.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  such  inter- 
ruptions are  taken  good-liumuredly,  even  when  audience  and 
actors  alike  are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  wild  flight  in  the  very 
middle  of  an  impassioned  love  scene  or  dramatic  climax. 

And  royalty  has  given  the  pastoral  the  utmost  encouragement, 
so  that  no  house  party  where  the  British  King  or  Queen  are  being 
entertained  is  now  complete  without  a  body  of  amateurs,  or  else 
an  entire  cast  of  professionals  brought  down  from  London  by 
special  train  with  such  few  properties  as  they  need. 

Some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  of  all  the  open-air 
idylls  have  been  given  for  Queen  Alexandra  by  Mrs.  Willie  James, 
at  her  country  seat  West  Dean  Park,  near  Goodwood.  Here  one 
would  see  a  man  like  Viscount  Duncannon  taking  the  part  of 
Master  Slender,  in  love  with  "Sweet  Anne  Page."  seated  on  a 
log  pulling  a  daisy  to  pieces  with  an  air  of  indescribable  foolish- 
ness; soliloquizing  the  while  as  to  whether  he  dare  venture  to 
propose  to  her. 


W.  Gerald  Yenning  as  Master  Slender 
in  "The  Merry  Wives" 


Actin     amidst  real  scenery  on  the  Moud'd,  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London. 
This  is  considered  the  best  natural   stage  in  existence 


Miss  Phillis   Ralph   as  a   fairy-tale 
Princess 
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In  playing 
pastorals  it  is 
always  necessary 
to  aim  at  broad 
e  ff  e  c  t  s,  espe- 
cially in  the 
scheme  of  color 
employed.  Ges- 
t  n  r  e  is  even 
more  important 
than  on  the  ordi- 
nary  stage; 
while  clear 
enunciation  and 
a  good  voice  are 
absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Ama- 
teurs would  do 
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MISS   BESSIE   CLAYTON 

Leading  woman  in  the  Minneapolis  Stock 

Company 


well  to  note  that  good  stage  car- 
riage, with  freedom  and  general 
grace  of  movement,  are  of  para- 
mount importance  when  acting 
in  the  open  air.  As  to  properties, 
those  of  a  first-rate  repertoire 
company  consist  of  little  more 
than  a  few  hampers  of  stage  cos- 
tumes and  an  odd  crate  or  two 
into  which  "stock  properties"  may 
be  packed. 

There  are  now  in  England,  and 
throughout  Europe  generally, 
bands  of  strolling  pastoral  players 
who  may  be  asked  to  give  an  af- 
ternoon entertainment  at  a  garden 
party  some  miles  out  of  town. 
And  it  may  well  be  that  they  ar- 
rive only  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  audience  have  been  invited  to 
witness  the  opening  scenes  of  the  play  to  be  presented. 

If  the  grounds  are  pretty  large,  the  stage  manager  will  usually 
prefer  to  choose  the  stage  himself.  If,  however,  the  choice  is 
made  by  the  hostess  beforehand,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 
gently  sloping  surface  is  best  for  the  "stage,"  surrounded  on  three 
sides  with  trees',  if  this  be  possible.  These  last  form  a  charming 
sylvan  screen  for  both  orchestra  and  performers,  who  enter  as 
required. 

A  short  rough-hewn  log  set  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  stage, 
about  half  way  down  toward  the  "footlights" ;  a  rope  fastened 
across  the  front  of  the  stage  and  separating  it  from  the  "audi- 
torium" ;  a  basket  of  cut  grass,  "a  few  branches  and  some  leaves, 
are  all  that  are  needed.  Of  course  a  couple  of  dressing  rooms 
are  understood.  And  in  all  cases  the  hostess  arranging  for  a 
pastoral  play  avoids  having  any  second  or  simultaneous  enter- 
tainment of  a  nature  which  could  possibly  clash ;  otherwise  the 
success  of  the. whole  afternoon  will  be  spoiled  for  performers  and 
audience  alike. 

Old  French  pastoral  plays  are  being  revived  and  the  lawns 


of  to-day  permeated  with  the  charms  of  old  Versailles.  A  very 
delightful  little  piece,  such  as  Watteau  would  have  loved  to  paint, 
is  called  "The  Shepherd  and  His  Lass."  This  is  a  little  play  in 
one  act  for  two  girls  and  a  man.  The  period  is  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury— which  yields  such  delightful  costumes  for  a  pastoral  play. 
One  of  the  girls  is  clad  in  a  long  green  linen  gown  with  jeweled 
girdle  and  a  steeple  head-dress,  with  flowing  white  draperies, 
making  the  prettiest  picture  imaginable  as  the  actress  enters  from 
a  grove  of  forest  trees. 

It  is  usual  to  present  every  member  of  the  audience  with  a 
printed  story.  Here  is  that  of  "The  Shepherd  and  His  Lass" : 

"A  shepherd,  Sylvanius,  is  bethrothed  to  a  country  lass,  and 
they  hold  secret  meetings  underneath  the  walls  of  the  King's 
gardens. 

"The  princess,  his  daughter,  steals  out  by  means  of  an  un- 
locked door  and  watches  their  love-making  from  behind  a  tree. 
She  becomes  enamored  of  the  swain  herself,  and  half  uncon- 
sciously makes  use  of  her  magic  ring — the  wearer  of  which  is 

entitled  to  the  granting  of  any 
three  wishes — to  cause  him  to  fall 
in  love  with  herself. 

"The  distress  of  the  lass  is  so 
great,  however,  that  the  heart  of 
the  princess  is  somewhat  touched. 
and  the  second  wish  is  used  to 
make  the  country  lass  forget  all 
that  has  gone  before. 

"Though  at  first  taken  with  her 
beauty,  and  with  the  unaccustomed 
richness  of  her  clothes,  Sylvanius 
soon  discovers  that  his  heart  does 
not  belong  to  the  princess,  but 
that  it  still  remains  true  to  the 
lass.  The  princess,  on  making 
this  discovery,  perforce  uses  her 
third  wish  to  cause  all  to  be  as 
before,  the  play  ending  with  an 
effective  tableau  showing  the  re- 
uniting of  the  lovers  and  the  ten- 
der resignation  of  her  dream  by 
the  princess,  who  bestows  her 
magic  ring  upon  the  lass  in  token 


Daughter   of   the   late   Roland   Reed   and    now    leading    woman 
of  the   Worcester,    Mass.,    Stock    Company 


of   lasting   good 
will." 

Open  air  the- 
atrical perform- 
ances have  been 
particularly  suc- 
cassful  in  the 
south  of  France, 
where  the  warm 
climate  and 
weather  are  fav- 
orable. The  old 
Roman  theatre  at 
Orange,  with  the 
tragic  beauty  of 
its  ruins,  accom- 
modates no  few- 
er than  42,000 
persons. 


MABEL  KITE 
Now  appearing  in  "A  Knight  for  a  Day" 


Scenes  and  Characters  in  "The  Man  from  Home 
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W.  T.  Hodge 


Eben  Plympton 


Olive  Wyndham 


E.  J.  Ratcliffe 


Ida  Vernon 


"The  Man  from  Home,"  the  new  play  by  Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wilson  which  was  produced  in  Chicago  recently  with  great  success,  will  be  seen  shortly 
in  New  York.  William  Hodge,  a  lanky  comedian  of  quiet  method  and  dry  humor  who  has  already  several  hits  to  his  credit,  impersonates  an  elongated  Indiana  lawyer, 
extremely  unsophisticated,  but  shrewd  and  worldly  under  the  surface.  The  Chicago  critics  received  the  piece  with  enthusiasm.  One  of  them  says:  "It  is  one  of  the 
most  absorbingly  interesting  plays  America  has  produced,  not  only  because  of  its  splendidly  candid  and  fearless  Americanism,  but  because  of  its  scintillating  humor, 
its  tender  note  of  sincerity  and  its  good,  sound  melodramatic  undercurrent.  It  is  the  most  companionable  kind  of  a  pretty  story  with  gentle  gleams  of  love  and  human 
sweetness  all  through  it,  and  none  of  the  virtuous  elements  are  dwelt  upon  obviously,  but  touched  with  a  delicate  literary  skill  and  art  which  are  refreshing  and  invigorat- 
ing." The  story  tells  how  a  lovely  Kokomo,  Ind.,  heiress  is  saved  from  a  mesalliance  with  a  titled  rascal.  Lawyer  Daniel  Voorhees  Pike,  "The  Man  from  Home,"  it 
found  in  Italy,  where  he  successfully  stops  the  marriage  of  his  ward,  with  her  million-dollar  legacy,  to  an  impecunious  nobleman.  The  cast  is  an  unusually  strong  one 


Mr.  Lang 


Mr.  Plympton         Mr.  Asher  Mr.  Hodge  Miss  Vernon 

Act  I.     Daniel  Voorhees  Pike  (Wm.  T.  Hodge):  "I  didn't  know  there  was  folks  here.     I  reckon  you  will  have  to  excuse  me" 


Miss  Wyndham       Mr.  Hassard  Short 


The  Merry  Widow  Captures  the  Heart  of  Broadway 


THE  inane  and  insipid,  foolish  jingle  that  has  held  patient 
audiences  in  thrall  up  and  down  and  across  upper  Broad- 
way was  dealt  a  blow  in  the  tonal  solar  plexus  when 
Franz  Lehar's  world-famous  "Merry  Widow"  came  to  the  New 
Amsterdam  Theatre.  This  Viennese  operetta  has  made  applau- 
sive slaves  of  half  of  united  Germany  and  has  also  invaded  the 
British  Empire,  where,  of  late  years,  musical  comedies  are  made 
with  skill  and  brains — and  not,  as  in  some  local  cases,  with  tin- 
ners' snips  and  a  riveting  hammer.  To  judge  by  the  first  night's 
audience  these  features 
of  superiority  did  not 
escape  the  listener,  for 
the  work  was  received 
with  a  fine  show  of  ap- 
preciation, and  it  is 
likely  to  repeat  its 
Viennese  success  in 
New  York. 

Of  course,  there  are 
disgruntled  ones  who 
claim  that  so  legiti- 
mately clean  a  work  by 
an  American  composer 
would  have  gone  beg- 
ging from  one  mana- 
ger's office  to  another. 
If  that  oft- repeated 
fable  be  true,  then  these 
disgruntled  ones 
should  descend  to  their 
composing  knees  and 
ask  blessing  that  "The 
Merry  Widow"  was  so 
well  received,  for  if 
now  the  native  unsuc- 
cessful genius  has  simi- 
lar wares  to  offer  he 
will  find  managers 
waiting  with  open  ears 
and  arms. 

But  to  return  to 
"The  Merry  Widow." 
This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  works  of  its 
caliber  seen  here  in 
many  a  musical  moon. 
It  is  not  nearly  so 
beautifully  made  a 
score  as  Messager's 
"Veronique" — but  this 
latter  work  was  not  for 
the  large  masses — nor 
is  it  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  melody  as 
"M'lle  Modiste"  is;  but 
it  is  a  daintily  effective 
work,  and  its  rhythms 
and  melodies  are  of 
sinuous  and  langorous 
grace.  Throughout 
there  is  a  wholesale  ab- 
sence of  vulgarity,  and 
yet  this  music  is  popu- 
lar in  its  cast.  The 
libretto  is  exception- 
ally good,  for  there  is 


White 


really  a  plot  and  it  actually  develops — which  naturally  helps  the 
cause  of  this  estimable  work  very  much. 

Henry  W.  Savage  has  given  "The  Merry  Widow"  an  admir- 
able performance.  The  stage  settings  were  all  good,  and  the  com- 
pany of  singers  was  for  the  most  part  unusually  capable.  The 
first  honors  of  the  evening  went  out  to  Donald  Brian,  who  danced 
his  way  straight  into  the  hearts  and  hands  of  his  audience.  He 
played  and  sang  Prince  Danilo  with  lots  of  dash,  and  he  danced 
as  though  he  had  nothing  whatever  on  his  conscience.  The  role 

of  Sonia,  "The  Merry 
Widow,"  was  capitally 
sung  and  acted  by 
Ethel  Jackson.  She 
was  vivacious,  even  if 
she  did  not  display  an 
over-abundance  of  Vi- 
ennese chic,  and  she 
sang  the  music  allotted 
to  her  with  a  deal  of 
artistic  care.  Another 
good  voice  was  that  of 
Lois  Ewell,  who  sang 
the  virtuous  and  love- 
sick Natalie.  R.  E. 
Graham  was  the  Am- 
bassador Popoff  and 
he,  as  well  as  Fred 
Frear,  who  was  Mr. 
Nish,  refrained  from 
horseplay.  Then  there 
was  the  inevitable  bore 
of  a  lover  with  his 
voice  clutched  as  in  a 
v  i  s  c  ,  and  he  was 
dressed  in  soldier's 
clothes  into  the  bar- 
gain. William  C.  Wee- 
don  did  that. 

The  chorus  is  excel- 
lently trained  and  in  its 
selection  it  was  not  for- 
gotten that  audiences 
have  eyes  as  well  as 
ears.  Louis  F.  Gott- 
schalk  conducted  the 
orchestra  and  did  it 
very  well,  and  there 
was  swing  to  the  entire 
affair.  "The  Merry 
Widow"  is  an  answer 
to  those  who  have  been 
shedding  tears  at  the 
decline  of  musical  com- 
edy and  operetta. 

The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Popoff,  R.  E.  Graham;  Na- 
talie, Lois  Ewell;  Prince  Da- 
nilo, Donald  Brian;  Sonia, 
Ethel  Jackson;  Camille  De- 
Jolidon,  William  C.  Weedon; 
Marquis  Cascada,  Walter  C. 
Wilson;  Raoul,  Charles  Mea- 
kins;  Khadja,  Harry  Hyde; 
Malitza.  Margaret  Dalrymple; 
Nova  Kovich,  F.  J.  McCarthy; 
Olga,  Frances  Cameron;  Nish, 
Fred  Frear;  Praskovia,  Blanche 
Rice;  Little  Willie,  Harry 
Meyers;  An  Englishman,  Ralph 
Whiting;  Head  Waiter,  Gerald 
Lane;  Orchestra  Leader  at 
Maxim's,  Nicholas  Szabo;  Zo- 
T.O,  Frances  Cameron;  Fi-Fi, 
Eva  Bennett. 


DONALD   BRIAN   AND   ETHEL  JACKSON  ABOUT  TO  DANCE  THE   FAMOUS   WALTZ  IN 

"THE    MERRY    WIDOW" 
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Is  Criticism  Worth  While? 

By   GEORGE  SYLVESTER   VIERECK 


AN  element  of  insincerity  is  essential  to  art.     The  moment  we  are 
dominated  by  an  idea  we  are  no  longer  able  to  express  it.    The 
moment  a  writer  takes  a  personal  interest  in  his  characters  or 
aims  to  present  his  honest  conviction,  he  bores  us.    Belasco  regards  the 
personages  in  his  plays  as  puppets  to  which  he  holds  the  strings.    That 
is  why  he  thrills  us.    Klein  takes  his  characters  seriously.    That  is  why 
he  sometimes  wearies  us.     Shakespeare,  we  may  be  sure,  never  raged 
with  Othello;  and  neither  Hamlet,  nor  even  the  Sonnets,  give  us  the 
key  to  his  heart.    He  was  above  all  the  spectator  and  that  is  why,  until 
the  coming  of  Ibsen  and  Shaw,  he  was  supreme  in  his  craft. 

Shaw's  worst  fault  is  occasional  sincerity.  The  socialist  agitator,  of 
late,  has  threatened  to  submerge  the  dramatist  and  the  artist.  Ibsen 
remains  always  aloof.  The  suggestions  for  his  plays  may  or  may  not 
have  been  taken  from  his  own  life.  But  the  moment  he  dramatized  his 
emotions,  they  were  raised  from  the  subjective  sphere  and  became  im- 
personal symbols  of  universal  significance.  If  Ibsen  is  inferior  to 
Shakespeare  it  is  because  he  adopted  one  attitude  and  Shakespeare 
adopted  many. 

The  adoption  of  an  artificial  attitude  in  literature  is  as  necessary  as  in 
painting  a  picture.  We  never  dream  of  demanding  that  an  artist,  having 
once  portrayed  his  subject  from  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  should  never 
vary,  in  subsequent  pictures,  from  the  angle  in  question.  It  is  equally 
absurd  to  expect  consistency  from  the  dramatist,  the  poet,  or  the  critic. 

There  are  in  New  York  some  critics  whose  views  the  conscientious 
theatregoer  scrupulously  omits  to  read.  They  strive  to  be  honest,  to 
represent  things  as  they  are.  They  do  not  always  succeed.  If  I  wish 
to  know  what  an  author  has  to  tell  me,  I  read  his  book.  If  I  read  a 
dramatic  criticism  it  is  not  because  I  seek  the  truth  regarding  this  or 
that  play  but  because  I  wish  to  know  the  impression  it  has  made  upon 
another  cultured  mind.  Every  sentence  the  critic  writes  will  be  inter- 
preted differently  by  each  individual  reader.  The  play  often  means 
much  more  to  the  spectator  than  to  the  author.  This  is  because  the  great 
poets,  being  mouthpieces  of  the  Divine,  always  write  better  than  they 
can  possibly  know. 

It  being  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  critic  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  author,  the  best  that  the  latter  may  reasonably  expect  is  to  be 
misinterpreted   brilliantly.      For   brilliant    creative    misinterpretation    of 
European    modernity    James    Huneker    takes    the    lead.      Shakespeare 
owes  no  small  part  of  his   fame  to  cunning  misinterpretation.     These 
misinterpretations  have  added  to  his  stature.     Tolstoy  is   right  when 
he  denies  depth  and  even  certain  graces  of  style  to  the  Elizabethan. 
They  may  not  have  been  originally  his.     If  the  critics  had  turned  their 
attention    to    obscure    contemporaries    of    Shakespeare,    they,    not    he, 
would    have    become    immortal.      As    it    is,    the    works    of    Shakes- 
peare represent  not  only  his  own  marvelous  gifts  but  the  no  less  mar- 
velous gifts  of  the  keenest  minds  of  three  centuries,  who  have  given  to 
his  plays  a  new  and  connotative  value.    Or,  to  instance  "Faust" :    it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  second  part  of  this  remarkable  work  is 
merely  a  colossal  hoax  and  that  Goethe  in  writing  it  played  an 
Olympian  joke  on  a  credulous  world.     Poets  and  professors 
have  stored  in  their  misinterpretation  of  Goethe's  mas- 
terpiece  intellectual   treasures   unequaled   in   litera- 
ture.    The  ancient  maxim  that  "two  and  two 
make    four"    embodies   the   categories 
of  Kant  and  the  verbal  rhapsodic 
of     Nietzsche;      the     thunderous 
commonplaces    of    Brisbane    and 
the  subtleties,  curious  and  Janus- 
faced,    of    Shaw.      Give    me    the 
man  who  alternately  blesses  and 
damns,  drunk   with  his  own  brill- 
iance, who  in  one  case  creates  something 
out   of  nothing,   and   in   the   other,   adds   to 
the  jewels  of  another's  mind  the  riches  of  his  own. 


^ 
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MME.   ALLA 
Whose  admirable  performances  of  Hilda  in  Ibsen's 


NAZIMOVA 
"Master  Builder" 
to  the  Bijou  Theatre 


have  set  all  Xew  York  running 
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"FAUST"  AND   "AIDA"  PROPERTIES   STORED  READY  FOR  USE  IN  THE  PROPERTY   ROOM  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE 

The   Mechanism    of   Grand    Opera 


By  L.  S.  FARLOW 


LOVERS  of  the  world's  greatest  music  have  often  tried  to 
realize  what  it  means  to  produce  an  opera  like  Wagner's 
"Die  Walkure"  —  the  despair  of  stage  managers  since  the 
mighty  master  "came  into  his  own." 

Some  unique  mind  there  must  be  behind  the  scenes,  rarely 
combining  the  attributes  of  inventor,  artist  and  engineer  on  a 
great  scale,  so  as  to  produce  an  ensemble  that  shall  realize  the 
composer's  lofty  scheme. 

And  the  machinery  of  grand  opera  can  so  easily  transport  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  as  they  know  so  well  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  at  Covent  Garden.  In  Paris,  now,  it  ought  to  be  pretty  easy 
to  produce  a  smooth  mise  en  scene  with  a  staff  of  1,200  and  an 
annual  subsidy  from  the  government  of  $160,000  a  year. 

Yet  where  has  one  witnessed 
such  comic  effects  at  tragic  mo- 
ments as  at  the  opera.  Putting  a 
grand  opera  before  a  critical  and 
cultured  audience  means  material- 
izing the  composer's  concept  —  and 
this  is  far  more  than  merely  mak- 
ing the  ponderous  stage  machinery 
move  smoothly  to  the  music's 
rhythm.  There  should  be  subtle 
harmony  between  the  composer's 
idea  and  the  stage  manager's  ren- 
dering of  it  in  visual  effect.  Abso- 
lutely complete  this  unison  can 
never  be  in  a  world  where  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  never  blend  ; 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  never  before 
did  mere  machinery  go  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  creating  the  realistic 
and  poetic  atmosphere  demanded 
by  the  music  and  dramatic  spirit 
of  the  work. 

The  first  step  in  staging  a  grand 
opera  is  to  make  a  "prompt  book." 
The  stage  manager  visualizes  the 
entire  drama  in  every  detail,  and 
then  draws  up  and  elaborates  the 
ground  plan  of  each  scene.  In  time 
instructions  are  given  for  produc- 
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Herr  Blass  at  the  side  of  Fafner's  cave  singing  through  a  large  megaphone 
which  renders  Fafner's  voice  in  "Siegfried" 


ing  desired  effects,  as  well  as  indications  of  the  placing  and  move- 
ments of  various  personages  and  groups.  All  this  matter  is  in- 
serted opposite  the  musical  cues  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  the 
score. 

Besides  this,  each  act  is  prefaced  by  a  ground  plan  and  by 
"plots"  relating  to  properties  and  lighting.  All  this  is  easy 
enough  to  write ;  but  six  weeks  of  most  arduous  and  anxious 
labor  may  be  expended  on  the  prompt  book  of  "Das  Rheingold" 
alone.  This  wonderful  work — a  kind  of  material  excrescence  on 
the  opera  itself — is  the  starting  point  of  the  production,  and  sets 
every  department  in  motion,  from  the  electrical  engineer  to  the 
men  who  work  the  thunder. 

The  scenic  artist  is  the  first  to  be  actuated  by  the  great  finished 

scheme;  and  with  the  minutely- 
detailed  ground  plan  to  work  on, 
as  well  as  some  acquaintance  with 
the  stage  manager's  scheme  of 
color  and  light,  he  has  full  scope, 
subject  of  course  to  the  composer's 
own  instructions. 

Next  come  little  models  of  the 
scenery  correctly  built  to  scale. 
These  curious  little  toys  are  tried 
on  a  miniature  stage,  and  propor- 
tionately as  much  work  is  expended 
on  them  as  upon  the  real  thing  it- 
self, vast  as  this  may  be. 

The  stage  carpenter  now  takes 
up  his  work,  making  the  huge 
frames  for  set  pieces ;  and  he  is  al- 
so called  upon  to  translate  into 
mechanical  practice  the  ingenious 
devices  invented  by  the  stage  man- 
ager for  carrying  out  the  "busi- 
ness." Meanwhile  the  art  designer 
gets  to  work  in  the  museums  and 
art  galleries  getting  ideas  for  local 
color,  period  and  general  design. 
He  prepares  beautiful  water-color 
drawings  of  the  costumes  and  prop- 
erties ;  and  after  that  the  armor, 
wigs,  musical  instruments,  artificial 


the  stage 


as  if  actually  done  on 
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flowers,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  are  ordered. 
Also  a  perfect  menagerie 
of  beasts  and  birds  are 
put  in  hand,  not  to  men- 
tion creatures  that  do 
not  exist  on  this  earth, 
such  as  the  monstrous 
Siegfried  dragon. 

The  vast  stage  itself 
is  alive  with  traps  and 
bridges,  and  hydraulic 
and  electrical  mechan- 
ism. There  are  mysteri- 
ous cloths  to  be  hung 
and  manipulated;  and 
the  stage  manager,  if  he 
be  wise,  is  never  above 
accepting  a  notion  from 
the  very  humblest  of  his 
staff.  Naturally  then 
for  weeks,  if  not  months, 
before  the  brilliant  pre- 
miere, hundreds  of  busy 
hands  and  brains  are  at 
work  on  the  repertoire 
that  has  Ions:  been  listed 
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How  operatic  thunder  is  made  by  rolling  cannon- 
balls  down  a  big  strip  of  iron  sheeting 

by  the  management. 

The  larger  mechanical  effects  may  involve  counterweighting 
tons;  and  immense  electric  bridges  must  needs  fall  smoothly  and 
noiselessly,  for  nothing  is 
so  aggravating  to  man- 
agement and  artists  alike 
than  some  unfortunate 
contretemps,  which  may 
turn  a  feeling  of  tense  ad- 
miration into  a  ripple  of 
laughter  from  stalls  to 
gallery. 

These  electric  bridges, 
by  the  way,  may  be  used 
as  elevators  for  conveying 
big  properties  and  set  pieces 
from  the  lower  storerooms 
up  to  the  stage  and  back 
again  when  the  scene  is 
over.  And  during  the  per- 
formance they  may  be  used 

for  building  up  elaborate  scenes  which  require  elevations,  instead 
of  using  the  old-time  stage  rostrums.  Moreover,  they  are  great 
labor  savers  when  a  down  hill  effect  is  desired  up  the  stage,  as 
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Setting   up   the   waves  of   the   Rhine   for     "Gotterdammerung."     The   Rhine   Maidens  swim   about 
behind   these   and   coax   and   tease   Siegfried 


in  the  second  act  of  the 

"Die  Walkure." 
And  when  fire  effects 

are  needed,  one  of  these 

bridges  can  sink  out  of 

sight    below    the    stage, 

and   on   it   men   station 

themselves     with     their 

pans    of    red    fire    and 

pipes,     through     which 

flashing    lycopodium    is 

blown.   Thuslong 

tongues  of  flame  blown 

upward   from  these 

pipes,     combined     with 

reddened     fumes     from 

the  operatic  steam 

troughs    below    give    a 

beautiful     and     realistic 

conception     of      Loge's 

fire,  whose  mission  is  to 

protect  rather  than  de- 
stroy. 

What    astonishes    the 

privileged   spectator  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  grand 

opera    is    the    enormous 

scale  upon  which  every- 
thing is  done,  and  the  infinite  care  and  forethought  that  is  be- 
stowed, not  only  on  the  minutest  detail  of  each  effect,  but  pre- 
eminently on  the  harmoni- 
ous combination  of  all 
hands  to  produce  the  per- 
fect ensemble. 

Here  a  scene  is  being  set 
for  the  first  act  of  "Die 
Walkure."  At  the  back  is 
seen  the  giant  ash  tree 
round  which  Hunding's 
hut  is  built  up.  The  tree 
appears  to  grow  upon  the 
stage  out  of  a  strange  com- 
pound of  wire  mesh,  thin 
timber,  paint — and  consum- 
mate skill.  Soon  it  lies 
prone  on  the  ground,  and 
buried  to  the  hilt  in  its 
heart  is  the  mystic  sword 

"Nothung,"  Wotan's  gift  to  his  beloved  Sieglinde  and  Siegmund. 
Deft  hands  are  piling  up  monstrous  boulders  for  the  Titanic 

fireplace,  and  Hunding's   hut   seems   to   run   together   with   true 
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How   the   fire   scenes   are   rendered   in   Wagnerian 
operas 
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The  Wagnerian  dragon  in  "Siegfried"  fitted  with  electric 
wires  and  strings  for  moving  his  wings 


The    horn  "music    in    Wagner    operas    con- 
cealed  in   a  hidden   corner  of  the   stage 


The   wind  machine  used  for  the  storms  in  "The   Flying 
Dutchman,"    "Pie    Walkure,"    etc. 
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MARGARET  ILLINGTON  IN  HER  DRESSING  ROOM  AT  THE  LYCEUM  THEATRE  MAKING  A  QUICK  CHANGE  FOR  ACT  II  OF  "THE  THIEF" 


Wagnerian  magic.    The  log  walls  are  run  on  from  the  sides,  and 
the  roof  is  let  down  from  the  flies. 

Wandering  away  from  this  scene  we  nearly  fall  over  the  wind 
machine  used  with  such  subtle  skill  to  reinforce  orchestral  effects 
in  Wagnerian  storms.  We  examine  it  curiously  and  find  it  con- 
sists of  a  huge  wooden  cylinder,  with  blades  like  those  of  a  water 
mill.  These  revolve  against  a  tightly  fitting  canvas  cover,  pro- 
ducing sighs  and  moans,  howls  and  screams,  according  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  handle  is  turned.  Thus  this  queer  apparatus 
will  produce  every  sort  of  wind  effect  from  the  spring  zephyr  to 

the  shrieking  hurri- 
cane of  a  January 
night !  Close  by  is  a 
litter  of  boat-shaped 
wooden  clappers,  with 
which  the  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs  is  simu- 
lated in  the  "yard" 
when  Hunding  comes 
home. 

There  are  also 
lengths  of  old  chain, 
which  are  used  for  all 
kinds  of  unexpected 
purposes.  In  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  fa- 
mous steeds  of  the 
Valkyries  are  stabled. 
They  suggest  to  us  an 
operatic  episode  which 
has  baffled  the  inge- 
nuity of  stage  man- 
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agers  ever  since  Wagner's  own  day ;  and  it  has  ever  been  their 
ambition  to  overcome  the  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  of  the 
"Ride"  by  some  masterpiece  of  stagecraft,  so  as  to  produce  the 
magnificent  scene  in  a  realistic  way,  and  without  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  on  the  face  of  a  mighty  audience. 

At  Bayreuth,  in  London,  and  in  Paris,  a  kind  of  switchback 
course  has  been  tried,  over  which  the  wooden  horses  ridden  by 
boys  rose  and  fell  in  regular  undulations.  But  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  involved  in  working  the  switchback  accurately,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  safety  of  life  and  limb — to  say  nothing  about 
the  attendant  noise 
and  unsatisfactory  ef- 
fect when  all  was  done 
— led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  device 
after  a  vast  expen- 
diture of  trouble  and 
money. 

Next  an  apparatus 
known  as  the  sciopti- 
con  was  substituted, 
and  the  illusion  of  the 
mounted  Amazons 
was  produced  by 
means  of  a  lantern 
with  slides  focussed 
on  to  the  backcloth ; 
while  storm-driven 
cloud  effects  were 
produced  by  another 
lantern.  The  truth  is, 
Wagnerian  opera 


FLORA  JULIET  BOWLEY 
Leading  woman  for  Robert  Edeson  in  "Classmates" 


DOROTHY  DONNELLY 
At  present  appearing  in  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse'* 
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taxes  the  ingenuity  and  engineering  skill  of  the  stage  manager 
to  the  last  degree. 

For  the  first  scene  of  "Das  Rheingold"  high  trolleys  have 
been  built  running  on  specially  made  castors,  which  permit  the 
most  intricate  evolutions  being  made  by  ponderous  machines 
without  the  least  noise,  and  with  perfect  ease  in  any  direction. 
These  come  in  useful  in  conjunction  with  the  swimming  ma- 
chine for  the  Rhine  Maidens  in  this  opera. 

A  kind  of  saddle,  supported  by  an  iron  rod,  in  which  the 
Maidens  recline  fourteen  feet  above  the  stage,  was  counter- 
weighted  and  worked  up  and  down  in  a  slot  cut  in  a  stout  post. 
This  working  pole  is  concealed  during  the  performance  by 
masses  of  pale  green  chiffon,  ornamented  with  subaqueous 
weeds.  By  this  mechanism  it  is  possible  for  the  Rhine  Maidens 
to  dive  gracefully  and  rise  again ;  to  swim  in  wide  revolutions, 
and  chase  each  other  in  graceful  frolic.  Every  operagoer  must 
remember  how  absurd  were  former  effects,  when  despairing 
stage  managers  were  trying  to  follow  out  Wagner's  own  direc- 
tions accurately.  Each  swimming  machine  has  its  own  cap- 
tain below,  and  before  him  is  spread  a  copy  of  the  "prompt 
book"  about  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

In  the  third  act  of  "Die  Gotterdammerung"  the  Maidens 
are  beheld  on  the  surface  of  the  Rhine  instead  of  in  the  depths. 
Thus  a  second  machine  is  called  for,  consisting  of  a  railed  re- 
volving disc,  on  which  the  actresses  kneel  or  stand,  and  their 
bodies  are  passed  through  slits  in  rubber  sheets  painted  to  rep- 
resent water. 

The  entire  apparatus  stands  on  an  electric  bridge,  which  rises 
and  falls  to  enable  the  Maidens  to  disappear  in  the  river  at 
will.  Moreover,  the  apparatus  can  be  wheeled  about  from  side 
to  side  on  the  bridge,  or  made  to  revolve  as  the  girls  circle  in 
the  watery  dance.  In  the  closing  scene  the  Maidens  sit  on 
seats  suspended  by  rubber  ropes,  giving  them  great  elasticity  of 
movement  as  they  swim  this  way  and  that,  and  drag  Hagen 
down  into  the  depths  with  them. 

But  the  new  solution  of  the  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  is  per- 
haps the  most  supreme  triumph  of  stage  managership.  Each 
beautifully  modeled  life-size  horse  is  spiked  by  the  trunk  to  the 
top  of  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  trolley  swimming  machine. 
A  dummy  knight  is  slung  over  the  saddle,  and  "extra  ladies," 
clad  in  duplicate  Valkyrie  costumes,  mount  the  horses  from  a 
high  flight  of  steps. 

This  done,  four  men  seize  the  machine,  and  on  the  musical 
cue  wheel  it  across  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  ground 
plan  of  the  prompt  book.  As  the  Valkyrie  rides  past  the  gauze 
into  view  of  the  audience  she  is  illumined  by  a  flash,  which 
throws  glints  of  light  upon  corselet,  shield  and  spear. 

As  to  the  final  "breaking  scene"  in  "Die  Gotterdammerung," 
the  walls  are.  made  in  many  sections  on  wooden  backings.  The 
suspended  roof,  which  weighs  over  a  ton,  rests  upon  these,  and 
so  cleverly  is  the  whole  device  put  together  that  the  pressure  of 
a  lever,  worked  from  the  "O.P."  side,  causes  the  collapse  of 
the  whole.  The  supposed  beams  and  great  stones  of  walls  and 
roof  crash  on  to  the  stage,  and  the  mighty  columns  crumble 
fearsomely,  and  yet  so  merely  apparent  is  the  ruin  that  when 
the  stage  is  cleared  the  entire  enormous  scene  is  found  to  be 
barely  scratched. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  wonderful  that  accidents  are  avoided 
in  stage  illusions  of  this  magnitude,  or  at  least  that  unhappy 
contretemps  are  not  more  frequent.  Thus  the  vast  roof  above 
mentioned  is  slung  up  by  cables,  which  have  to  be  estimated 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  order  to  clear  all  the  hanging 
cloths  and  battens,  many  of  them  having  six  lines  running  over 
pulleys  grouped  on  the  floor  above  the  stage. 

[>ut  there  is  much  more  to  be  seen  during  this  peep  behind 
the  scenes  of  grand  opera — the  enormous  paint  room,  for  in- 
stance. Here  may  be  seen  a  bewildering  array  of  properties — 
skeletons  and  astrological  apparatus,  with  spinning  wheels  and 
church  furniture  for  "Faust";  sphinxes  and  sacred  bulls  for 
"Aida";  graceful  Madonnas  and  church  fountains  for  "I  .a 
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Tosca" ;  magic  swords  and  colossal  dragons,  such  as  the  one  used 
in  "Siegfried."  This  weird  beast  has  been  brought  from  his  lair  that 
artists  may  fit  him  out  with  electric  wires  for  the  napping  of  his 
vast  wings.  Then  there  is  the  armory,  containing  thousands  of 
cuirasses,  shields,  spears,  swords,  rapiers,  and  suits  of  mail  and 
armor  of  every  kind.  Here  a  small  army  is  at  work  polishing, 
and  the  chief  armorer  will  afterwards  distribute  the  various 
pieces  among  the  dressing  rooms  or  place  them  in  readiness  in 
the  wings. 

The  wardrobe  department  is  a  small  world  in  itself,  contain- 
ing many  thousands  of  costumes  stored  and  classified.  These  are 
transported  on  huge  wicker  baskets  running  on  wheels.  The  cos- 
tumes are  chiefly  for  the  chorus,  ballet  and  supers,  for  most 
of  the  great  stars  bring  their  own. 

One  has  barely  time  to  watch  the  sculptors  modeling,  mould- 
ing and  casting  properties  for  the  whole  range  of  opera  in  papier- 
mache  in  six  or  seven  layers,  and  then  fitting  together,  drying, 
painting  and  gilding,  always  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  prop- 
erty master. 

The  electrician's  department  is  even  more  important  and  re- 
sponsible ;  and  from  the  big  switchboard  under  the  orchestra  are 
controlled  the  thousand  and  one  lights  and  effects  both  in  audi- 
torium and  behind  the  scenes. 

One  remote  room  will  be  found  peopled  with  strange  monsters 
and  dragons.  In  one  corner  of  the  vast  apartment  one  will  find 
the  cave  in  "Siegfried"  carefully  built  up,  while  its  monstrous  oc- 


The  Ballad  of  the  Mummer 


My  days  are  one  long  masquerade, 

I  wear  disguise  of  motley  hue — 
And  sometimes  I  am  half  afraid 

I  shall  forget  the  soul  I  knew, 
And  lose  it  'midst  this  varied  crew 

Of  puppets  grave  and  puppets  gay. 
And  yet  I  am  no  worse  than  you — 

We're  mummers  all  and  life's  a  play. 

Upon  my  face  the  paint  is  laid, 

As  though  a  mask  hid  me  from  view, 
And  artifice  is  called  to  aid 

What  time  I  need  disguises  new. 
If  laughter  be  my  sorry  cue, 

I  still  must  laugh  along  my  way ; 
Small  matter  if  my  heart  wears  rue — 

We're  mummers  all  and  life's  a  play. 

Pierrot  his  penalty  has  paid, 

For  all  his  tears  smiles  are  his  due. 
And  Harlequin's  gay  colors  fade — 

What  matter?    Here  are  jesters  new 
To  mimic  life  and  prove  it  true 

That  each  man's  soul  must  some  time  say 
"Applaud,  good  friends,  our  motley  crew — 

We're  mummers  all  and  life's  a  play." 


cupant,  the  dragon,  is  carefully  lifted,  wingless  and  stingless,  and 
with  hanging  jaws  that  move  spasmodically  with  the  motion.' 

Men  are  seen  at  work  on  the  monster  putting  him  into  com- 
munication with  the  powers  of  steam  and  electricity  that  dwell 
in  the  lower  regions.  During  the  opera  one  of  the  property  men 
gets  inside  the  dragon  to  move  his  jaws  and  flapping  ears. 

On  one  occasion  the  Siegfried,  a  particularly  vigorous  swords- 
man, was  not  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and  dealt  so  energetic  and 
deft  a  blow  at  the  dragon  that  he  drove  the  sword  home,  knock- 
ing the  breath  out  of  the  man  inside,  who  thereupon  rolled  over 
in  so  realistic  a  manner  as  to  deserve  special  applause ! 

The  property  master  explains  to  his  visitor  how  the  powers  of 
Loge  are  given  their  fiery  breath  in  the  opera.  As  viewed  from 
the  stage  the  "mechanism"  is  most  curious.  Dark  forms  flit 
hither  and  thither,  crouching  behind  profile  trees  and  rocks,  and 
their  breath  is  fire.  They  carry  long  pipes  terminating  in  per- 
forated funnels  containing  sponges  saturated  with  methylated 
spirit.  As  they  blow  into  the  mouthpiece,  lycopodium  powder  is 
ejected  from  a  receptacle  on  to  the  sponge,  and  the  long  flames 
spring  up,  wreathing,  curling  and  dancing  madly  to  the  exquisite 
fire  music. 


L'Envoi 

Friend,   I   am   sick 

of  masquerade, 
Of  all  my  roles, 

both  grave  and 

gay, 
The    curtain    falls, 

the   bright 

lights  fade — 
We're   mummers 

all,  and  life's  a 

play. 

ANNE  PEACOCK. 


MARCEUNE 
The  Hippodrome's  famous  clown 
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reate   at   the    MetropoHtan    Opera    House    the    r6,e    of    Iris   in    Mali's  opera  of  that  name.     The  s,nger   ,s  seen  here  a 


Who 


Steele    MacKaye's    Poet-Playwright    Son 


I  \TIIRVIEWS  WITH  DRAMATISTS  No.  10 


""T^WAS  an  engaging  sight,  and  many  recall  it  as  though  the 

sight  were  one  of  a  day  ago.    A  tall  man  with  strongly  cut 

features  and  curiously  bright  and  penetrating  eyes,  his  hat 

drawn  low  and  his  overcoat  collar  turned  high,  walking  down 

I '.roadway  leading  a  smaller  copy  of  himself,  the  boy  absorbed  in 

the  tasks  of  keeping  up  with  the  long,  loose  strides,  and  listening  to 

the  brilliant  monologue  of  the  man. 

"It's  Steele  MacKaye  talking  things  over  with  his  boy,  Percy," 
said  Broadway  habitues  with  an  indulgent  smile,  for  Broadway 
loved  the  man,  ami  was  quite  willing  to  love  the  boy   for  his 
father's  sake.     The  upturned  collar  and  the 
low-drawn    hat    had    their    purpose,    which 
Steele  MacKaye  explained  to  his  son.     The 
drawing  down  of  the  one  and  turning  up  of 
the  other  was  the  preliminary  to  the  usual 
phrase:     "Let's  walk  fast.     I  know  so  many 
people." 

And  although  words  from  the  elder  Mac- 
Kaye were  sought  by  all  who  knew  him,  for 
the  words  were  certain  to  be  pungent  and 
memorable  though  tinctured  with  a  great 
kindness,  for  Steele  MacKaye,  actor  and 
playwright,  was  most  of  all  a  humanitarian, 
the  desire  of  the  man  to  be  uninterrupted  in 
his  frequent  walks  and  talks  with  the  boy 
was  generally  effected  in  the  way  described. 
And  now  that  the  man  is  of  the  vast,  silent 
majority,  those  walks  and  talks  are  among 
the  most  memorable  events  of  the  early  life 
of  the  boy.  Percy  MacKaye  has  grown  up. 
He  is  thirty-two,  and  has  a  small  boy  of  his 
own.  If  the  Broad\va\  habitues  were  to  see 
him  leading  the  seven-year-old  Robin,  and 
bending  forward  in  the  communion  of  father 
and  son,  they  might  reflect  upon  their  whiten- 
ing hairs  and  stiffening  joints.  For  twenty 
years  lie  between  that  picture  and  this,  so 
wonderfully  alike. 

Then  "Hazel  Kirke"  was  in  its  popular 
prime,  and  its  author,  Steele  MacKaye,  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  playwright  of  its 
generation.  It  earned,  it  has  been  estimated, 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  but  not,  as  the 
usual  legend  runs,  for  its  author,  who  yielded 
unfortunately  early  his  rights  to  it.  Now 
Percy  MacKaye  leads  the  school  of  brilliant 
young  dramatists  who  prefer  the  poetic 
vehicle.  His  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  "Sappho 
and  Phaon."  admirable  examples  of  modern 
drama  in  verse,  are  yet  looked  upon  as  the 
mere  dawn  of  his  dramatic  fulfillment. 

Percy  MacKaye  is  proud  and  glad  to  talk 
of  his  distinguished  companion  in  those  walks 
of  twenty  years  ago.  There  is,  on  a  much- 
used  shelf  in  his  library,  a  book  by  John 
Fiske,  the  historian,  having  the  inscription : 
"To  my  son  and  comrade,"  in  which  may  be 
recognized  the  strongly  individual  hand- 
writing of  the  elder  MacKaye. 

"One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  my 
father  is  of  sitting  with  my  mother  in  a  box 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  watch- 
ing a  rehearsal  of  'Hazel  Kirke,'  in  which 
my  father  played  Dunstan.  I  was  five  years 
old,  and  my  attention  was  distracted  from 


the  play  by  the  physical  discomfort  of  the  distance  between  the 
floor  and  my  tiptoes.  Another  vivid,  later  recollection,  when  I 
was  about  thirteen,  is  of  going  into  my  father's  dressing  room  at 
the  old  Standard  Theatre  (now  the  Manhattan),  and  making  up 
my  face  as  the  villain  Duroc  in  'Paul  Kauvar,'  while  my  father 
was  absent  on  the  stage  enacting  the  title  role.  When  he  came 
back,  he  did  not  at  first  know  me.  He  imagined  I  was  one  of  the 
supers  that  acted  in  the  mob  of  French  Revolutionists  in  the  play, 
and  he  said :  'You've  made  a  mistake  in  the  room,  my  boy.'  Dis- 
covering his  mistake,  however,  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  together. 

"Other  recollections  made  a  still  stronger 
impression.  Our  walks  and  talks  in  New 
York  and  in  country  Xew  England.  (  >ur 
long  drives  together  about  Washington  when 
he  unfolded  his  plans  to  me.  And  I  remem- 
ber his  inquiring  aspect  when  I  showed  him 
my  first  play  in  verse,  which  he  listened  to 
carefully  and  toward  which  he  showed  a 
tolerant  spirit. 

"  'But  why  blank  verse?'  he  asked. 
"I  told  him,  doubtless  very  immaturely, 
that  the  vehicle  depended  upon  the  idea  of 
the  play;  that  some  ideas  required  the  poetic 
dress,  and  that  verse  seemed  to  me  the  most 
beautiful  form. 

''But  is  it  the  natural  form?'  he  insisted. 
1  'That  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  dra- 
matic theme,'  I  persisted. 

"The  last  project  of  my  father,  planned  for 
the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  and  one  which  he 
had  designed  as  his  crowning  lifework,  was 
the  Spectatorium. 

"A  kind  of  parent  of  thfe  Hippodrome?" 
"Yes  and  no.  The  Spectatorium  that  he 
designed  would  have  had  fifty-seven  stages. 
It  would  have  had  all  the  best  forms  of  the 
drama  and  opera  beneath  its  roof,  and  would 
have  included  a  comprehensive  school  of  act- 
ing, which  was  a  favorite  project  of  my 
father's.  Anton  Seidl  had  been  engaged  to 
conduct  its  great  orchestra.  But  a  Wall 
Street  panic  delayed  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
The  building  could  not  be  finished  in  time  for 
the  World's  Fair.  When  my  father  knew 
this,  he  insisted  upon  building  a  model  of  the 
Spectatorium,  showing  what  might  have  been 
done :  he  demonstrated  that  in  a  speech  de- 
livered at  the  model  of  the  Spectatorium  a 
few  days  before  he  died.  The  topic  is  painful 
to  me,  because  work  and  worry  upon  this  final 
project  resulted  in  his  death.  He  was  only 
fifty-two  when  he  died. 

"He  was  a  genius  of  many  phases.  After 
studying  with  Inness  and  Hunt  in  America, 
he  was  an  art  student  in  Paris  when  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  interrupted  his  career. 
He  became  interested  in  Delsarte,  and  came 
over  here  to  teach  his  methods.  The  system 
acquired  shallow  followers,  who  abused  it, 
and  he  forsook  it.  In  London,  under  the 
management  of  Tom  Taylor,  he  acted  Ham- 
let to  Marion  Terry's  Ophelia.  He  was  an 
inventor  of  mechanical  appliances.  He  wrote 
plays,  and  although  he  never,  in  later  life, 
regarded  himself  as  an  actor  by  profession, 

_  _iaon."    "Teanne 

'Arc,"  etc. 


PERCY  MACKAYE 


Author    of    "Sappho    and    Phaon,"    "Jeanne 
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THE  LATE 'STEELE  MACKAYE  AS  HAMLET 

James  Steele  MacKaye  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1844.  and  died  in 
fimas,  a  town  in  Colorado,  in  1894.  He  was  a  man  of  great  versatility  and 
SJP'us.  His  first  studies  were  in  painting  in  Paris:  there  he  became  the 
chief  disciple  of  1-rancois  Delsarte,  and  introduced  into  America  the  latter's 
philosophy.  He  was  the  manager,  successively,  of  the  St.  James,  Madison 
Square  and  Lyceum  Theatres  in  New  York  City,  and  wrote  the  plays  which 
opened  these  houses — "Monaldi,"  from  the  French,  "Hazel  Kirke"  and  "Paul 
Kauyar.'  He  was  a  prolific  playwright,  and  frequently  acted  the  leading  roles 
in  his  own  plays.  T.  he  movable  stage  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  was  his 
device.  In  1884  he  was  associated  in  partnership  with  Franklin  H.  Sargent 
and  Gustav  Frohman  in  founding  the  Lyceum  Theatre  School 


yet  when  he  couldn't  find  an  actor  to  play  the  chief  role  in  his  own 
plays,  as  he  wished  it  played,  he  acted  the  part  himself.  He  often 
said  that  it  seemed  strange  td  him  to  be  earning  a  living  by  his 
pen,  for  he  had  always  expected  to  earn  it  by  the  brush. 

"He  was  a  man  of  ideals,  an  artist,  and  yet  a  talented  organizer. 
He  had  such  tremendous  dynamic  force  as  I  have  never  since  felt 
in  any  other  man.  One  phase  of  his  character  that  was  little 
known  —  his  philosophical  side  —  has  been  transmitted  to  my 
brother  James.  His  children  have  all  seemed  to  inherit  some  one 
phase  of  his.  James  has  written  a  very  able  work-,  a  political 
philosophy,  entitled  'The  Economy  of  Happiness.'  My  brother 
Harold  Steele  MacKaye  has  written  several  novels,  the  best 
known  being  his  'Panchronicon.'  My  brother  Benton  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  Department  of  Forestry  at  Harvard  College.  Will- 
iam, my  elder  brother,  died  at  twenty.  He  was  already  an  ex- 
cellent actor,  and  gifted  artist.  His  influence  upon  my  life  and 
work  has  been  of  the  greatest.  My  sister  Hazel,  named  after 
Hazel  Kirke,  by  the  way,  finished  her  studies  this  year  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  Cambridge,  and  went  upon  the  stage  this  season 
in  my  plav.  She  took  the  part  of  Anactoria  in  'Sappho  and  Plaon.'  " 

Ten  years  ago  Percy  MacKaye  was  graduated  from  Harvard. 
He  was  one  of  the  commencement  speakers.  His  address  was 
"( )n  the  Xeed  of  Imagination  in  the  Drama  of  To-day."  He 
has  since  proved  his  possession  of  the  faculty,  which  he  then  as- 
serted to  be  invaluable.  He  at  once  began  writing  for  the  stage. 

"I  want  to  say  that  of  all  encouraging  influences  in  beginning 
my  career  as  a  dramatist,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern's  has  been  one  of 
the  stanchest  and  most  helpful.  I  often  went  to  the  old  Lyceum 
Theatre  with  my  brother  Will,  who  was  in  Mr.  Sothern's  com- 
pany, and  who  knew  Mr.  Sothern.  Years  afterwards,  Mr.  Sothern 


asked  to  see  some  of  my  writing,  lie  became  interested,  and  com- 
missioned me  to  write  'The  Canterbury  Pilgrims.'  The  play  was 
put  in  rehearsal  for  a  month.  Mr.  Sothern  gave  it  up  for  the  n.-a.-<ni 
that  the  man's  part  of  Chaucer,  the  poet,  was  not  a  sufficiently 
dominant  one,  and  while  he  would  have  been  willing  to  play  it,  and 
would  doubtless  have  given  an  artistic  performance,  he  said  that  under 
the  star  system  of  this  country,  people  will  not  go  to  see  a  play  in  which 
a  star  has  less  than  a  star's  part.  I  agreed  with  him.  1  k  then  ordered 
'Fenris,  the  Wolf,'  which  he  may  yet  produce.  Mr.  Sothern  has  been 
not  only  an  inspiring  friend  to  me,  he  has  been  a  practically  helpful 
one,  for  he  believed  enough  in  me  to  pay  money  to  prove  it.  He  pro- 
duced my  'Jeanne  d'Arc,'  as  you  know.  These  were  all  poetic  dramas. 
'The  Scarecrow'  is  a  prose  play  of  mine.  Mr.  Hackett  was  about 
to  produce  it  when  some  delays  in  the  production  of  other  plays  caused 
our  contract  to  lapse.  'Sappho  and  Phaon'  is,  I  think,  my  best  work 
thus  far,  but  I  hope  to  do  much  better  work.  The  work  that  is  finished 
is  the  work  a  man  forgets.  It  is  a  completed  task.  All  his  energy  and 
interest  go  to  the  task  in  hand  and  to  the  work  to  come.  'Sappho  and 
Phaon'  required  a  year  in  the  writing,  although  I  had  been  thinking  of 
it  longer  than  that." 

Steele  MacKaye's  son  knows,  as  Steele  MacKaye  knew,  the  pain  and 
the  value  of  struggle.  With  four  published  plays,  endorsed  by  dis- 
criminating critics,  upon  his  library  shelves,  and  with  several  others 
unpublished,  he,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  may  be  deemed  a  successful 
author.  He  found  the  same  indifferent  face  turned  upon  the  advent  of 
the  unknown  that  all  beginners  have  experienced.  He  had  to  demon- 
strate his  ability.  That  he  was  the  son  of  genius  by  no  means  augured 
him  a  genius,  rather  the  contrary  in  the  casual  public  view.  He  was  a 
true  knight  of  the  pen,  fighting  valiantly  for  his  ideals  in  literature,  and 
permitting  no  present  expedient  to  dictate  sacrifice  of  them.  He  wrote 
and  wrote,  went  to  Italy  and  to  Germany  where  he  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  still  writing.  Returning  to  New  York  he  was  ad- 
vised to  join  the  staff  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  He  preferred  a 
kind  of  potboiling  that  entailed  no  risk  of  the  deterioration  of  the  qual- 
ity of  his  work.  He  became  a  teacher  in  a  private  school  for  boys  in  this 
city.  Thus,  for  four  years  he  solved  the  bread  and  butter  problem.  The 
hours  of  his  teaching  left  him  a  margin  of  time  and  mental  energy  for 
writing.  He  wrote  steadily,  always  for  the  stage,  usually  in  blank  verse. 
Four  years  ago  he  joined  the  literary  and  artistic  colony  at  Cornish, 
N.  H.,  separated  from  Windsor,  Vt.,  by  the  Connecticut  River. 
There  he  lives  the  year  round.  The  colony  was  of  the  late  Augus- 


tus Saint-Gaudens'  founding.     Among  his  neighbors  are  Kenyon 
Cox,    Maxfield    Parrish    and 
Winston  Churchill.    Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye writes  in  a  simple  little 
frame  studio  at  a  long  stone's- 
throw   from  his  home.     This 
writing    room,    interdicted    to 
the   little 
has    yet 
of  them. 


folk  of  his   family. 

reminders  of  one 
For  the  only  pic- 
tures in  it  are  crude  land- 
scapes drawn  by  his  small  son 
"Robin."  There  are  in  the 
writing  house  no  luxurious 
objects  to  distract  the  author's 
attention  from  his  work. 
There  are  merely  the  essen- 
tials :  a  large  writing  table, 
some  chairs,  and  a  stove  for 
winter.  The  room  is  of  monk- 
ish simplicity.  There  is  not 
even  a  library,  for  the  author's 
research  work  is  done  in  othei 
than  the  hours  given  over  to 
the  concentration  of  writing. 
A  m  id  the  book-crowded 
shelves  of  his  library  in  the 
home,  this  work  is  clone. 
"I  seldom  write  more  than 


» 


HAZEL    MACKAVK 
Sister    of    the    dramatist,    \\ho    was    re- 
cently seen  in  the  role  of  Anactoria  in 

"Sappho   and    I'liaon" 
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two  or  three  hours  a  day," 
Mr.  MacKaye  said,  "I  can- 
not do  more  and  do  it  well, 
but  I  am  constantly  think- 
ing of  my  work  and  my  re- 
search may  consume  all  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  No 
one  can  estimate  the 
amount  of  work  done  by 
the  subconsciousness.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  not 
the  best  work  we  do." 

"I  hope  I  have  inherited 
from  my  father   his   ideal- 
ism,"    said     Steele     Mac- 
Kaye's  son.    "I  want  to  do 
the  best  work  I  am  capable 
of  and  want  to  do  it  in  the 
most  beautiful  form  I  can 
give  it.    I  believe  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  poetic  drama  in 
America,  as  I  believe  in  the 
survival  of  the  best  in  art 
and  nature  in  this  vigorous 
young    country.      Not    all 
poetic  drama    is    in    verse 
form.     A  prose    play    may 
have    the    essence    of    the 
highest    poetry.      But    we 
should  follow  our  ideals  in 
creative  work.     We  should 
try  to  garb  our  thoughts  in 
the  most  appropriate  form. 
I  have  not  always  chosen, 
shall  not  always  choose,  the 
vehicle  of  verse.    When   I 
have    done    so,  it    was   be- 
cause the  idea    seemed    to 
me    to    require    that    treat- 
ment.    Jeanne   d'Arc   is   a 
noble  figure,  moving  on  an 
ideal  plane,  and  as  such  a 
theme  for  ideal,    not    nat- 
uralistic,     expression. 
Sappho  is  a  lofty  character, 
herself  a  poet,  who  has  left 
a  few  fragments  of  her  own 
verse  to  posterity.  She  was 
one  of  the  supreme  artists 
and   individualists    of    the 
world.     The  basic    idea   of 
'Sappho  and  Phaon'  is  the 
conflict     between     Sappho, 
the  individual,  -creator  and 
server  of  her  own  personal 
law,  and  the  vast  elemen- 
tal forces  of  paternity  and 
maternity      (embodied      in 
Phaon  and  Thalassa)  upon 
which  rests  the  survival  of 
the  race.    This  conflict  was 
one  that  naturally  expressed 
itself  for  me  in  the  forms 
of   verse. 

"The  public  will  respond,  I 
think,  to  the  essentially  po- 
etic in  drama,  provided  that 
the  poet  masters  the  art  of 

the  theatre.     A  prose  play          

by  our  foremost  poet,  Will-    otto  Sarony  Co. 
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iam  Vaughn  Moody,  is  be- 
ing welcomed  with  enthu- 
siasm. Another  gifted  man 
of  imagination,  Ridgeley 
Torrence,  has  written  'The 
Madstone,'  in  which  Mme. 
Nazimova  will  soon  ap- 
pear. Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson,  the  poet,  has 
written  several  remarkably 
fine  plays,  still  unacted. 
The  published  plays  of 
Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  and 
Josephine  Peabody,  both  of 
fine  poetic  powers,  are  well 
known.  And  there  are 
numerous  other  aspiring 
young  writers. 

"Reasoning  by  analogy 
we  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  public  to  enjoy  the 
drama  in  verse.  The  au- 
diences that  fill  the  theatres 
in  the  United  States  are 
persons  of  a  higher  intelli- 
gence and  wider  knowledge 
than  the  crowds  of  the 
Athenian  and  Elizabethan 
ages ;  yet  twenty  thousand 
persons  would  sit  from 
dawn  till  sunset  to  watch 
the  poetic  drama  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
ten  thousand  sat  content- 
edly for  six  and  seven 
hours  to  see  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries which  were 
spoken  in  blank  verse. 

"We  cannot  expect  the 
public  taste  in  amusements 
to  improve  until  we  give  it 
concretely  a  higher  stand- 
ard. My  father's  question 
recurs  to  me :  Ts  blank- 
verse  a  natural  form  ?'  To 
which  I  reply  as  I  then  re- 
plied :  'That  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  dramatic 
theme  in  hand.'  But  in 
whatever  form  a  dramatist 
may  choose  to  express 
himself,  the  two  chief 
desiderata  of  his  work  are 
first,  that  he  shall  have 
something  dramatically 
worthy  to  express,  and 
secondly,  that  he  shall  ex- 
press it,  and  have  it  inter- 
preted with  artistic  integ- 
rity, and  without  compro- 
mise, direct  to  the  public." 
ADA  PATTERSON. 


BERTHA  KALICH  AS  SAPPHO 


Mary  Garden,  who  this 
season  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  makes  her 
first  appearance  in  America 
after  seven  years  of  success 
at  the  Opera  Comique, 
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Byron,  N.  Y. 


Act  II.     Sappho   (Mme.  Kalich)  sitting  on  the  steps  of  Aphrodite's  altar,  gazing  over  the  /Egean  Sea 
SCENE  IN  "SAPPHO  AND  PHAON,"  POETIC  TRAGEDY  BY  PERCY  MACKAYE 


Paris,  was  born  in  Scotland.  She  same  to  the  United  States,  which 
country  proudly  claims  her,  at  the  age  of  seven  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  Her  early  musical  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  the  latter  city,  and  her  voice  promising  much, 
she  went  to  Paris  to  finish  her  study.  Her  Paris  debut  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  lucky  accident,  but  she  owes  it  also  to  her  own  courage 
and  willingness  to  undertake  what  might  have  daunted  many.  She 
was  present  in  1900  at  a  performance  at  the  Opera  Comique  of 
Charpentier's  "Louise,"  an  opera  then  the  rage  in  Paris.  She  had 
studied  the  title  role  and  the  director,  M.  Carre,  had  heard  her  sing 
it  in  the  studio  of  her  teacher,  Fugere.  He  came  to  her  beiween 
the  second  and  third  acts  and  asked  her  to  go  on,  as  the  prima 
donna  was  suddenly  indisposed.  Miss  Garden  consented. 

Her  success  under  the  trying  circumstances  was  such  that  she 


was  promptly  offered  a  contract,  and  she  has  sung  at  the  Opera 
Comique  ever  since.  Paris  raved  over  the  American  singer.  Her 
beauty,  her  voice  and  her  acting  were  lauded  to  the  skies. 

The  singer  has  created  the  soprano  roles  in  such  modern 
works  as  "L'Ouragan,"  by  Bruneau,  libretto  by  Zola;  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande,"  by  Debussey,  one  of  the  novelties  in  which  she  will 
be  heard  at  the  Manhattan  this  season,  and  "La  Reine  Fiammetta," 
by  Catulles  Mendes  and  Xavier  Leroux. 

Mary  Garden  is  of  medium  height,  slender,  with  an  exception- 
ally fine  figure.  Her  features  are  somewhat  Semitic  and  her  hair 
is  reddish  in  color.  She  is  full  of  temperament,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent actress.  This  latter  was  to  be  expected  since  she  was  such  a 
favorite  in  Paris,  where  dramatic  ability  is  placed  even  before 
voice  as  a  necessary  attribute  in  the  opera  singer. 


F 


'OLLOWING  lT"l<»ri1f*A.i"1OT"I  *  my  reputation.  No, 

a     servant,  ^  you  shall  not  learn 

William  By  MAURICE  MONTEGUT  my     secret.       You 

Porter  entered  the would     give     only 

bedroom  of  his  your  own  name  to 

friend  and  fellow  dramatist,  Lawrence  the  play.  Go !  I've  seen  enough  of  you !" 
Demorest.  Upon  the  threshold  he  drew  Irritated  to  see  his  old  associate 
back  shocked.  In  the  specter,  painfully  showing  him  this  hostility  when  noth- 


raising  itself  to  receive  him,  he  could  scarcely  recognize  his 
old  friend,  his  comrade  in  the  early  struggles  of  his  literary 
career.  But  the  specter  spoke,  and  he  knew  well  the  voice, 
broken  and  trembling  though  it  was : 

"Sit  down,  Will !  Not  a  word,  please,  about  my  condition. 
I  don't  want  to  be  pitied,  and  I  know  the  time  has  passed  for 
any  hope.  I  have  sent  for  you  because  we  two — you  and  I — 
have  given  the  world  the  rare  spectacle  of  two  fellow  crafts- 
men free  from  the  usual  petty  jealousies,  sincerely  attached, 
ever  devoted  to  each  other's  interests.  Listen !  I  am  dying. 
Perhaps  I  shall  die  this  evening,  perhaps  to-morrow.  It 
makes  no  difference  when.  My  hours  are  numbered.  It  is 
hard  to  die  when  one  is  only  forty  years  old,  at  the  height  of 
one's  success,  happy  in  one's  home,  fond  of  one's  work — but 
pshaw  !  I  am  showing  the  white  feather  !  I'm  no  craven.  I 
didn't  mean  to  talk  to  you  like  this.  You  know  that  it  is  all 
over  with  me.  A  presentiment  led  to  my  spending  all  last 
year  putting  my  literary  and  business  affairs  in  order. 
Everything  is  now  arranged,  only — 

The  dying  man  paused. 

"Only  what?"  echoed  Porter. 

Stretching  out  an  emaciated  white  hand,  Demorest  bent 
forward  and,  with  intense  earnestness,  said  in  a  solemn 
whisper : 

"Swear  to  me  upon  your  honor  as  a  man,  upon  your 
genius  as  a  poet,  that  I  may  trust  you  at  this  last  moment  of 
my  life  as  a  sincere  friend,  wholly  devoted  to  my  interests. 
Swear  it,  Will;  it  is  necessary  for  my  peace  of  mind!'' 

Much  affected,  Porter  replied  gravely : 

"Lawrence,  as  in  our  youth,  when  all  our  wealth  consisted 
of  our  dreams  and  hopes;  as  in  our  maturer  life  when  we 
fought  side  by  side,  helping  one  another — so  in  the  present 
and  the  future  I  am  still  and  shall  always  remain  your  faith- 
ful friend,  proud  of  that  title,  and  anxious  to  be  wholly 
worthy  of  it." 

Demorest  smiled,  and  a  radiant  expression  came  over 
his  wan  face : 

"Good,  good  !  Those  are  honest  words.  They  ring  true ! 
Listen,  then,  to  my  secret.  During  these  last  few  weeks, 
crushed,  rendered  helpless  by  the  disease  which  is  killing  me, 
my  mind,  already  raised  above  the  world,  has  conceived  di- 
vine thoughts.  I  have  imagined  wonderful  things  —  the 
scenario  of  a  great  drama  which  I  have  no  longer  the 
strength  nor  time  to  write.  I  am  going  to  bequeath  it  to 
you,  friend  and  brother.  You  will  finish  the  work,  you 
will  give  life  to  it,  and  our  play  will  be  produced — anony- 
mously. ( )nly  when  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  last  act  shall 
our  two  names  be  announced  as  the  authors." 

"Go  on !"  said  Porter,  anxious  to  humor  the  fancies  of  his 
poor  friend.  "I  am  listening.  I  can  remember  all  that  you 
tell  me.  I  accept  this  heritage,  and  thank  you  for  it.  I  shall 
guard  your  fame  even  more  jealously  than  my  own.  My 
only  fear  is  that  the  work  may  exceed  my  ability." 

The  dying  man  suddenly  sat  up  in  bed 
with  a  start,  and  with  a  trembling  voice 
and  a  gleam  of  madness  in  his  eyes  he  ex- 
claimed suspiciously : 

"No!  No!  You  accept  too  readily! 
You  are  too  willing !  I  don't  trust  you ! 
Even  now  you  are  planning  to  rob  me  of 


ing  in  his  own  attitude  justified  it,  Porter  protested: 

"Must  such  good  friends  part  thus  —  with  words  of 
hatred,"  he  said.  "You  are  unjust.  I  spoke  in  perfect  good 
faith,  so  help  me  God !  The  man  who  is  false  to  a  promise 
given  on  a  deathbed  deserves  to  burn  in  hell.  Keep  your 
secret !  Good-bye !" 

He  rose  to  go,  but  Demorest  called  him  back. 

"Stay !  Forgive  me !  It  is  frightful  to  see  one's  body 
dying  in  this  way,  when  the  soul  is  so  fully  alive  !  Don't  go !" 

Once  more  he  started  to  tell  him  all,  but  his  wrecked  mind 
was  beset  by  new  doubts  and  fears.  For  an  hour  he  kept 
his  old  friend  hanging  upon  his  words,  exacting  new  pledges, 
reproaching  and  cajoling  him  in  turn,  reaching  no  decision. 
At  last  he  said  : 

"No,  I  can't  bring  myself  to  tell  you !  But  very  soon  if, 
indeed,  there  be  another  life  for  us,  if  the  soul  really  sur- 
vives the  body,  very  soon  in  that  far  distant  country  to  which 
I  am  going  so  blindly,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  men  as 
they  really  are.  I  shall  be  able  to  read  their  inmost  thoughts. 
If  I  see  that  you  are  really  faithful,  that  you  are  sincerely 
devoted  to  my  interests — why,  then,  some  day,  Porter,  you 
wrll  hear  words  whispered  to  your  ears  by  one  unseen.  Then 
you  will  know  that  it  is  I  who,  freed  from  doubt,  have  come 
to  confide  my  secret  to  your  keeping.  God  bless  you !  Fare- 
well !  Give  me  both  your  hands !  Now  go !" 

The  next  night,  about  seven  o'clock,  Lawrence  Demorest 
passed  away. 

A  year  later,  Porter  was  sitting  alone  one  evening  in  his 
study,  idly  hesitating  between  attempting  to  start  work  on 
the  blank  sheet  of  paper  which  lay  on  the  desk  before  him, 
and  the  charm  of  a  summer  night  which  called  him  to  go 
and  enjoy  the  cool  air  without.  Suddenly,  without  having 
the  least  inclination,  he  found  himself  writing.  He  seemed 
to  be  obeying  some  impulse  foreign  to  himself,  to  be  acting 
as  in  a  dream.  Some  irresistible  force  impelled  him  to  set 
words  on  paper.  Clear,  swift,  complete,  the  ideas  came 
crowding  to  his  brain.  He  felt  no  weariness.  He  seemed 
to  be  writing  at  the  dictation  of  some  one  rather  than  by  his 
own  effort.  Gradually  a  splendid  drama  came  forth,  took 
shape,  unfolding  itself  before  his  docile  mind.  Not  only  the 
plot,  but  the  dialogue  as  well,  the  entire  work  was  created 
by  his  eager  pen.  All  that  night  he  covered  page  after  page 
of  manuscript  without  an  erasure,  without  a  question  as  to 
the  technical  construction.  A  spring  was  flowing  which 
became  a  river,  and  widened  out  into  an  ocean. 

The  next  day  when  he  read'  what  he  had  written  he  was 
astounded.  It  was  a  masterpiece.  He  had  gained  a  height 
before  unknown  to  him.  For  the  first  time  he  was  really 
proud  of  his  work  and  into  this  admiration  for  himself  en- 
tered disdainful  pity  for  other  literary  men  less  talented. 
He  knew  that  he  had  far  surpassed  all  his  rivals ;  that  at  last 
he  was  among  the  immortals. 

Then  came  the  night  of  the  first  performance.  An  as- 
sured success  was  already  rumored 
throughout  the  city.  Those  who  had  read 
the  play  or  seen  the  rehearsals  proclaimed 
it  a  masterpiece.  The  house  slowly  filled 
with  the  usual  throng  of  critics  and  first- 
nighters.  When  the  curtain  rose  the  very 
opening  speeches  caused  a  thrill,  and  from 
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scene  to  scene,  from  act  to  act,  the  enthusiasm  grew  and  swelled. 
Kvcrywhcrc  silent  tears  were  flowing,  and  after  each  fall  of  the 
curtain  tin -re  was  a  wild  ovation. 

Alone  in   ili.      i  Portel    listened   In  this   tumult  which 

pi  ..claimed  his  success.  And  suddenly,  in  sharp  contrast,  he  felt 
a  distressing  anxiety,  like  Ihe  agony  <>f  remorse,  lictwccn  the 
Ihir.l  and  1'otirlh  acts  he  left  the  box,  \\  ithoul  any  particular  object, 
and  wandered  aliout  the  house.  A  formidahlc  critic  came  tip: 


mered  incoherent  words  as  though  he  were  answering  some  invisi- 
ble heing  who  was  reproaching  him  in  innflled  tones.  At  last, 
liefon  111'-  end  of  the  act  he  left  tin  |,n-  ,  hastily  made  his  way  to 
Ihe  win;;1.,  ami  called  for  the  manager,  lie  whispered  a  few 
words  to  him,  at  which  the  manager  started  with  surprise. 

"I   in   i   I   upon  it!"  said  the  playwright  (irmly. 

"As  you  will!"  replied  the  manager,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

So  when   the  curtain    fell  oiih    tO  b«   raised   .-it'.ain   and   again   to 


Matteac,  \.  v. 


1  •  •  •  " 


MISS  in.  A.\rm-.  KINC 
Hen  in  "  1  1..   <  ;...v  \vi.iii-  w.iv"  .>i  HI.    Ci 


M  ii  EI  ne,  \    v. 


Will 


MISS    HIM    ni'i- 

bortly   in  a   Broadw.-iy   |M<nln>  linn 


"Bravo  I     Your  play  is  great,  hut-  Me  hesitated. 

"Bui   What?"  demanded   the  playwright   nervously. 
"Why  —  do   yon    know      pardon    me     the    style    is    so    different 
from  yours.     If   I   didn't   know  that   you   Wrote  the  piece,   1   should 

iaj  it  was  li\  |  .....  i  I  awrence  I  Vmorest." 

I'orler  turned  pale  and  walked  away.  During  the  fourth  act, 
which  was  holding  the  house  Spellbound,  he  remained  moodilv 
in  his  ohscnre  corner,  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  heing  hy  pel 
i  lent  thoughts  which  he  vainly  strove  to  throw  off.  A  haunting 
presence  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  a  suhtle, 
Uncanny  Presence  liom  which  he  could  not  escape.  lie  stain 


the 


frantic-    applause    amid     which     were    enthusiastic    cries     f 
author,  Ihe  manager  advanced  to  the   footlights,  and  said: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  drama  which  we  have   just   had  the 
hoi  ......  I  presenting  heh.ie  \,,ii  is  the  work  of  the  lamented  poet, 

I  awrence  Demorest,  and  of  William  Porter." 

At  first  there  was  a  hush,  a  deep  silence,  then  a  slowly  rising 
murmur,  and  at  last  Ihe  great  audience  broke  into  tremendous 
cheers.  The  two  names  were  greeted  with  hravos. 

Alone,  in  the  ohscure  corner  of  his  box,  Porter  felt  his  hands 
grasped  hy  two  shadowy  spirit-hands. 

Translated  h\    KHWAKM  T.  MASON. 


Intnl. ir  nf  thr   KliiMhrihan   Thrairr  ;ii    ll.-irvanl.     The  i-tiriains  :n<    |.:nily   di:nvn.   ibowlng  MM-  Httln|  MM-I|   fur  the  "Olioit  Scene"  of  "Hamlrt."     Thr  rampnrt  pnlntn!  at  the  hack  li 

probably   the  "painted  cloth"   occn>ion:illy   mrntioni-d    in    Kli/Mlifthan   Matri-   directloni.     The  Glimt   appeared    .,n   thin  balcony,   which  I»  pii.kil.lv   tlir   "upper   ilngc"   referred  to  in  old 

theatrical  manuscripts.      On   thin  "upper   Htagc"   wait   also  .-tried   the  "pity   within  a  play"  to  afTriifht  the  Kinir'i  conscience 

The  Elizabethan  Theatre  at  Harvard  University 


Ity  KM  I'll 

O\-     (be     many     .American     playgoers     who    have-     seen     Mr. 
Forbes    Robertson's    production    of    "Hamlet,"    probably 
very  few  are  aware  that  the  English  actor  first  played  the 
part   in  this  country  in  a  modern  reproduction  of  a  typical   F.li/.a- 
bethan  theatre  and  under  conditions  reproducing,  as  nearly  as  is 
now  possible,  those  of  Shakespeare's  time.  I ''or  the  purposes  of  this 
performance,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fnglish  Department 
of    Harvard    l.'niversity,    an    early 
playhouse    was    practically     rebuilt 
within  the  walls  of  Sanders  Theatre 
in  Cambridge  from  contracts  writ- 
ten three  centuries  ago  in  London. 
As  Sanders  Theatre  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  such  an  experiment, 
the  details  of  which  derived  their 
theatrical  authority  from  Professor 
of  the   Harvard 

Department  of  English,  and  their 
architectural  authority  from  Pro 
•>r  H.  Langford  Warren,  of  Ill-- 
Harvard Department  of  Architec- 
ture, the  restoration  was  remark- 
ably complete-  and  convincing.  It 
produced  an  interior,  unquestion- 
ably to  the  surprise  of  a  majority 

T11K  STACK  WITH 


"I  iln  audience,  <|iiil<-  different  in  its  elTecl  from  a  bare  stage  in 
a  rough  and  unpretentious  building  that  is  still  so  generally  sup- 
po.cd  to  have  been  the  environment  of  the  Kli/ahelhaii  drama. 
I '.ni  that  the  typical  F.li/ahethan  i:  .is  far  from  being  an 

unpretentious  structure  is  more  than  proved  by  actual  records 
showing  that  the  sums  lavished  b\  the  mai].i:-n  :,  nf  that  p.-riod  on 
iheii  enterprises  compare  favorably  with  modern  expenditures  for  a 

similar  purpose  ;aml  it  is  proved  also 

by   the   contemporary    references   of 

Elizabethan  divines  who  \\ere  wont 

lo  pieach  indii'iiant  --.ennons  against 

-oils  pla\hoi. 

In   the  case  of  the  Harvard   i 
loi.iiion    I  he    study    (jf    two    actual 
•  on  tracts — one   for   the   erection  of 
the  Fortune  Th<-airo  in  1599  and  the 
oilier   for  the  erection  oj   UK-   Hope 

I  heatrei <•  fourteen  years  later 

visible  shape  to  this  generally 
disregarded   feature  of  F.li/abcthan 
;'ical    management.      The    first 
of  these  playhouses,  known  as  the 
Fortune,   was   built  by  one    Peter 
Streetc    for     Philip     llenslowc,   a 
theatrical    manager,    and    Edward 

<  I.'ICI  AI.V,    CI.OSMl 
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MISS    BLANCHE   HATES 

Who  is  now  starring  in  the  Belasco  production  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  \Vest" 

Alleyn,  a  \vc'll-known  comedian.  The  second  was  the  Hope,  built 
for  Manager  Francis  Langley.  Each  was  specifically  more  or 
less  modeled  on  a  sixteenth-century  predecessor,  respectively 
the  Globe  and  the  Swan,  and  the  two  existing  contracts  thus 
represented  four  nearly  contemporaneous  playhouses;  to  supple- 
ment them  there  is  still  in  existence,  as  the  only  surviving  repre- 
sentation of  an  Elizabethan  stage,  the  rough  drawing  that  the 
German  traveler,  De  Witt,  made  in  1596  of  the  interior  of  the 
Swan  Theatre. 

In  the  Harvard  restoration  the  Fortune  contract — which  is  so 
specific  that  it  covers  nearly  seven  pages  of  Malone's  "Historical 
Account  of  the  English  Stage" — was  chiefly  followed.  But  this 
contract  calls  for  a  square  theatre,  which  was  not  only  excep- 
tional in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  but  impossible  in  the  Cambridge 
experiment,  owing  to  the  circular  shape  of  Sanders ;  and  it  calls 
also  for  three  galleries,  whereas  Sanders  has  but. two.  Obviously, 
the  existing  galleries  in  the  little  Harvard  theatre  could  not  be 


cut  down  and  replaced  by  others,  even  for  the  sake  of 
Elizabethan  accuracy,  nor  could  the  roof  of  Sanders  be 
temporarily  removed  to  supply  the  open  space  overhead 
that  characterized  the  original  Fortune.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  combine  with  the  details  of  the  For- 
tune contract  several  details  taken  from  that  of  the  Hope 
and  to  recreate  a  playhouse  interior  that  should  utilize 
the  present  architecture  of  Sanders ;  combine  it  harmoni- 
ously with  specified  conditions  of  the  earlier  playhouses; 
erect  within  it  a  stage  whose  proportions  were  those  of 
the  Fortune  contract,  whose  appearance  was  like  that  of 
the  De  Witt  drawing,  and  whose  curtains  and  very  mod- 
est scenery  must  be  first  deduced  from  the  many  stage 
directions  still  to  be  read  in  old  theatrical  manuscripts, 
and  finally  proved  practicable  under  the  conditions  pre- 
sented by  an  actual  performance  of  "Hamlet"  by  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  and  his  company. 

Sanders,  the  academic  theatre  of  Harvard  University, 
is  very  nearly  the  size  and  shape  of  a  typical  Elizabethan 
playhouse ;  in  architectural  character  its  two  balconies 
harmonize  well  with  the  three  galleries  specified  in  the 
contracts  and  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  Swan ;  it  dif- 
fers, of  course,  in  that  it  is  roofed  over,  whereas  the 
Elizabethan  playhouse  provided  such  protection  only 
for  the  audience  in  the  galleries  and  the  players  on  the 
stage — a  difference  that  the  modern  spectator  could  be 
fairly  asked  to  cover  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination.  Its 
height  is  such  that  the  old  time  stage  could  be  rebuilt 
entire.  The  stage,  as  seen  by  the  audience,  was  there- 
fore complete,  from  the  pit,  wherein  sat,  stood,  or  re- 
clined an  audience  apparently  of  Elizabethan  spectators, 
to  the  protecting  roof  over  the  stage,  this  roof  indeed 
being  practically  an  overhanging  garret,  supporting  a 
little  hut,  the  so-called  "heavens"  in  which  the  Eliza- 
bethan stage  manager  concealed  machinery  for  lowering 
gods  and  goddesses  to  the  stage  and  otherwise  creating 
illusions  not  unlike  many  of  those  of  our  modern  theatre. 
The  beginning  of  the  three  old-time  balconies  started 
from  the  sides  of  the  stage,  and  from  the  "heavens"  pro- 
jected the  platform  on  which  a  trumpeter  traditionally 
appeared  to  announce  the  beginning  of  each  performance. 
From  a  purely  historical  point  of  view  the  stage  was 
naturally  of  first  importance,  but  in  recreating  the  old 
theatre,  practically  rebuilding  the  Fortune  from  its  origi- 
nal contract,  Professor  Warren  carried  the  restoration  to 
its  furthest  possible  limits,  providing  the  modern  balcon- 
ies with  the  supporting  "satiers,"  or  carved  wooden  fig- 
ures, specified  by  the  sixteenth-century  dramatic  firm  of 
Philip  Henslowe  and  Edward  Alleyn, and  otherwise  bring- 
ing the  whole  interior  into  effective  and  picturesque  har- 
mony with  the  stage  and  pit  of  the  restored  Fortune. 
The  audience  that  gathered  in  Cambridge  to  witness 
Mr.  Robertson's  performance  of  Hamlet  under  Eliza- 
bethan conditions  found  itself,  therefore,  in  a  playhouse  much 
more  magnificent  in  architecture  and  color  than  popular  fancy  has 
attributed  to  the  Elizabethans  and  fronting  a  stage  partly  con- 
cealed by  crimson  curtains.  On  the  curtains  the  arms  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  indicated  that  the  players  saved  themselves, 
in  their  not  infrequent  clashes  with  the  "godly-learned"  civil 
authorities  at  whom  our  audience  presumably  also  snapped  dis- 
respectful fingers,  by  that  gentleman's  patronage.  Over  the 
stage,  but  not  entirely  covering  it,  projected  the  "heavens,"  and 
the  three  curtains  completely  enclosed  the  space  under  the  roof 
and  presented  what  was  in  all  scholarly  probability  the  "travers" 
of  the  sixteenth-century  playbooks.  Behind  the  travers  was  the 
"inner  stage."  At  the  back  of  the  inner  stage  would  later  be 
seen  the  "arras,"  a  piece  of  tapestry  hanging  under  a  curtained 
balcony  and  parting  in  three  places  to  allow  the  actors  to 
make  their  entrances  and  exits ;  and  the  drawing  of  the  balcony 
curtains  would  in  turn  reveal  a  third  place — the  "upper  stage" — 
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on  which  the  dramatic  story  could  be  unfolded  to  the  audience. 
To  complete  the  illusion  the  rush-strewn  pit  was  gradually 
filling  up  with  Elizabethan  spectators,  Harvard  undergraduates, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  for  the  time  being  very  much  at  home  in 
the  garb  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  animating  the  restored 
theatre  with  living  illustrations  of  the  text  of  that  remarkable 
contemporary  document,  Thomas  Dekkar's  "Gull's  Hornbook." 
They  came  singly  and  in  company,  the  more  luxurious  hiring  their 
stools  of  the  playhouse  attendants,  while  others  made  themselves 
comfortable  on  the  rushes.  Gallants  mounted  the  stage  and  ogled 


From  the  beginning,  the  play  of  "Hamlet"  progressed  under 
these  simplified  conditions  with  surprising  power  and  interest  con- 
sidering that  the  audience  was  one  accustomed  to  the  aid  of  mod- 
ern scenery.  The  story  unfolded  itself  clearly  and  the  use  of  the 
"three  stages"  permitted  such  simple  changes  as  were  necessary 
to  produce  any  given  scene — a  throne  fur  the  throne  room  of  the 
palace;  an  open  space  in  the  Hour  and  a  pile  of  gravel  to  repre- 
sent the  graveyard — to  be  made  quickly  behind  the  larger  curtain 
while  the  action  still  continued  in  front  of  it.  The  progress  of 
the  play  illustrated,  indeed,  what  we  so  seldom  realize — that  if  an 


.  SOTHERN  AND  LAURENCE  IRVING  AT  A  REHEARSAL  OF  THE   I.ATTER'S   PLAY   "THE   TOOL   HATH   SAID   IN   HIS   HEART  THERE  IS  NO  GOD" 


the  audience  from  that  altitude,  or  mixed  with  the  "rabble"  in  the 
pit,  braving  the  insults  of  mischievous  apprentices  and  conde- 
scendingly flirting  with  the  bold-eyed  orange  seller  or  the  coy 
wives  of  sober  citizens.  The  "'adventurous  captain"  so  much  in 
evidence  in  the  literature  of  the  time  swaggered  in  person;  the 
ballad  peddler  cried  his  wares;  an  old  woman  told  fortunes. 
Above  the  hum  of  conversation  could  be  heard  the  piping  notes 
of  the  Elizabethan  orchestra,  and  finally  from  the  platform  over 
the  stage  the  clear  call  of  a  trumpet  stilled  the  tumult  and  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  the  performance.  Francisco,  Bernardo, 
Horatio  and  Marcellus  appeared  before  the  "travers" ;  the  ghost 
came  boldly  in  without  the  helpful  mystery  of  semi-darkness ;  the 
play  began  with  only  the  direct  appeal  of  the  spoken  word  to 
excite  in  the  mind  of  the  audience  the  desired  atmosphere. 


audience  is  unused  to  scenery  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  i' 
enjoyment  of  a  play  without  it.  But  it  illustrated  also  UK 
fact  that  we  who  are  used  to  scenery  need  it  to  complete  our 
stage  enjoyment  except  in  those  moments  of  a  drama  when  the 
interest  is  so  intense  that  attention  is  completely  focussed  on  the 
individual  actors.  To  this  particular  audience  "1-13111161"  was  an 
old  story,  but  even  so  the  completeness  with  which  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  could  hold  its  attention  could  hardly  fail  to  indicate 
how  completely  the  play  as  a  whole  would  have  held  an  audience 
to  whom  the  story  was  something  new  and  mysterious.  The 
Elizabethan  theatre,  in  short,  took  on  a  new  dignity  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  spent  an  evening  in  the  restored  playhouse — and  the 
setting  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  have  been  somewhat  worthy 
of  the  jewel. 
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Momus  Toujours! 

By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 
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GERALDINE  FARRAR 


LAUGHTER  is  an  organic  necessity.     In  the  present  theatrical 
season,  as  in  all  theatrical  seasons  since  Aristophanes  with  his 
little  comedies  first  shivered  the  solemnity  of  philosophers 
and  gods,  mirth  will  predominate  on  the  boards — -vaudeville,  "French 
comedy,"    "light    comedy,"    "domestic    comedy-drama,"    "musical 
comedy,"  "comedies  of  manners."   Ibsen  and  Strindberg  and  Maeter- 
linck may  come  and  go,  but  the  comedian  in  us  goes  on  forever.    On 
the  boards  "The  Mikado"  will  outlast  "Ghosts"  and  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  will  still  be  performed  when  Bernard  Shaw  and  his  plays 
have  long  been  forgotten. 

No  one  is  stronger  than  Proserpine,  goddess  of  death,  except 
Momus,  god  of  laughter,  whom  Proserpine  cannot  slay.  Care  cud- 
gels us  by  day  with  its  ebon  bludgeon,  but  at  night,  O  ye  weary 
and  cocktail-ridden  and  stock-ticker-beridden  mortals,  get  ye  on 
to  the  gay  White  Way,  where  the  fairy  goddess  waves  her  silver- 
bright  stave  commanding  all  to  worship. 

There  is  a  comic  spirit  in  all  things.  The  gods  bowl  us  over  and 
still  we  make  merry.  Hurricane,  earthquake  and  fire  conspire  to 
annihilate  us,  but  jocosity  and  joviality  flow  in  an  unbroken  stream 
from  the  springs  of  buoyancy  set  deep  within  the  soul  of  man. 

The  instinct  that  demands  "foolish  humbug"  in  theatricals  is  a 
sound  one  based  upon  human  experience.  Laughter  cleanses ;  mirth 
keeps  us  sane.  All  comedy  is  intellectual ;  and  the  explosive  guffaw 
that  the  clown  at  the  Hippodrome  elicits  or  the  silent  laughter  of  the 
mind  at  the  incongruous  situations  in  a  Barrie  fantasy,  such  as  "The 
Admirable  Crichton,"  stems  from  the  same  need.  The  antics  of  Mar- 
celine  and  Puck  differ  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 

The  great  mass  of  playgoers  go  to  the  theatre  to  have  their  minds 
tickled  with  the  straws  of  the  ridiculous  a-nd  absurd.  They  are  con- 
scious of  the  element  of  incongruity  and  sportive  topsy-turviness  that 
runs  through  all  the  affairs  of  life.  We  secretly  delight  in  watching 
a  fat  man  slip  up  on  a  banana  peel. 

How  deep  was  Shakespeare's  mirth  when  he  gave  us  Puck !  Puck, 
•  the  lordly  imp  of  an  upsy-downsy  universe;  Puck,  who  is  the  seer  par 
excellence  of  the  world ;  Puck,  who  put  a  girdle  of  laughter  around 
the  world  for  evermore ;  Puck,  who  smiled  and  smiled  and  was  not 
a  villain — only  a  divine  sportsman  who  played  with  us  on  the  field 
of  the  cloth  of  gray  which  some  have  nicknamed  Eternity ! 

Leisure  is  the  condition  of  laughter.  The  comic  spirit  is  born 
in  the  cradle  of  contemplation.  Mirth  is  a  kind  of  serene  skepticism. 
Bernard  Shaw  has  confessed  that  the  comic  imp  in  him  saved  him 
from  the  gallows.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  if  Harlequin  had 
not  incarnated  itself  in  the  Irish  playwright  at  birth  he  would  have 
become  a  bombmaker. 

What  saved  Shaw  was  his  funny-cells  in  his  brain,  just  as  we  are 
all  kept  sweet  by  our  funny-bone  that  over  ten  thousand  artists 
(sometimes)  are  going  to  tickle  for  us  all  winter.  Only  the  heart 
suffers;  the  brain  is  the  peaceful,  undisturbed  eternal  spectator  of 
the  monstrous  parade,  called  Life.  The  mind  never  worries,  is 
never  in  pain.  It  is  the  heart — that  great  lupanar  of  desires — that  is 
always  seducing  the  mind  to  its  will  and  its  aches  and  its  petty  needs. 
The  mind  left  to  itself  would  laugh  forever.  For  mirth  is  as  old  as 
the  first  mind  that  succeeded  in  detaching  itself — were  it  even  for 
an  hour — from  the  slavery  of  the  emotions.  Distance,  aloofness,  de- 
tachment, perspective,  impersonality — that  is  the  secret  of  laughter. 
Whether  it  be  Joe  Weber  or  Coquelin — what  we 
laugh  at  in  their  characterizations  is — ourselves! 

Mounts  ton  jours!  The  raucous  guffaw  of  Rabelais 
reverberates  to  this  day.  The  silvery  rill  of  Cervantes 
—who  dragged  Prometheus  from  his  rock  and  set 
him  tilting  at  windmills — is  Spain's  immortal  con- 
tribution to  the  comic  view.  The  dry  smile  of  Moliere 
still  lingers  on  the  latest  imported  French  comedy — 
you  can  catch  it  at  the  Empire  in  "My  Wife." 


American    dramatic    soprano   at    the    Metropolitan    Opera    House 


David  Warfield  in  His  New  Play  "A  Grand  Army  Man 


Byron,  N".  Y. 


ACT   I.     WES'    BIGELOW   (MR.  WARFIELD)    AS   HE   COMES  HOME  AFTER   DRIVING  THE   « 


Byron,  N.    Y. 


ACT  I. 


Marie  Bates  Mr-  Warfield 

WATCHING  WITH  ADMIRATION   THE   SMARTNESS   OF  HIS   ADOPTED   BOY 
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BESSIE  ABBOTT 
Prima  donna  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 


GIOVANNI   ZENATEU.O 

New  Italian  tenor  who  made  his  debut  at  the  Manhattan 
with    signal    success 
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ELEANORA   DE   CISNEROS 
Prima    donna    at    the    Manhattan    Opera    House 


The  Opera  Season  Opens  Brilliantly  at  the  Manhattan 


THE  opera  season  opened  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on 
Nov.  4  with  a  fine  show  of  enthusiasm.    "This  is  the  place 
to  forget  Wall  Street  and  the  panic,"  aptly  remarked  an  old 
soldier  of  finance  on  the  first  night.    And  it  was.     Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  temple  of  music  was  jammed  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
been  a  lesson  to  a  sardine  packer — and  nearly  every  one  was  ready 
and  eager  to  applaud. 

During  the  summer  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  opera 
house  interior — new  chairs  put  in  the  boxes,  the  stairways  had 
been  changed  so  that  the  draughts  remain  outside  with  the  spec- 
ulators, and  many  lights  added  to  the 
stage  complement  of  lighting.     So  the 
bodily   comforts   of   the   auditors   had 
been   more   generously   provided    for, 
when  the  curtain  rose  on  Ponchieli's 
"La  Gioconda,"  the  opening  opera. 

In  general  this  performance  was 
marked  by  the  same  artistic 'enthusi- 
asm that  made  this  opera  house  inter- 
esting last  season.  Campanini,  at  the 
head  of  his  orchestra — which  body,  by 
the  way,  has  been  much  improved — 
lashed  his  forces  to  mighty  climaxes 
and  coaxed  from  them  tenderest  ope- 
ratic moods.  The  stage  settings  were 
very  satisfying,  even  if  the  stage  man- 
agement was  at  times  pretty  bad — that 
jerky  full  moon  and  that  electric  light- 
ing on  the  sail  ship  Hectate:  points 
easily  remedied  but  none  the  less  fool- 


Mishkin 


ish  to  look  upon.     The  costumes  were  effective,  and  the  chorus 
sang  most  admirably  and  enthusiastically. 

Of  the  principals,  the  one  who  came  in  for  most  attention  was 
the  new  tenor  Giovanni  Zenatello.  He  is  the  possessor  of  a  won- 
derful voice,  its  upper  register  beautiful  in  quality  and  ample  in 
volume.  He  had  disappointing  moments,  on  the  opening  night, 
for  his  voice  at  times  became  cloudy ;  and  this  may  easily  be 
attributed  to  nervousness.  But  lie  more  than  atoned  for  this,  and 
he  held  forth  promise  of  doing  even  much  bigger  things  in  the 
near  future  of  the  present  season.  He  is  temperamental,  charges 

his  phrases  with  drama!  !c  meaning, 
and  he  has  a  beautiful  k  -ato  within 
the  range  of  his  powers.  Again  is 
Mr.  Hammerstein  to  be  c<  mmended 
for  having  introduced  us  it  a  new 
voice  of  such  importance  and  beauty. 
Mine.  Gerville-Reache  was  another 
voice  heard  here  for  the  first  time. 
She  is  a  contralto,  of  wide  range,  and 
of  stirring  lower  tones.  La  Cieca  is 
rather  a  small  role  in  which  to  judge 
of  the  full  power  of  her  voice.  She 
promises,  however,  to  be  a  valuable 
asquisition  to  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
forces.  Adamo  Didur,  a  new  basso, 
also  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city,  and  his  singing  was  not  of  the 
sort  that  promises  great  things.  He 
displayed  a  tremolo  on  the  opening 
night  —  this  may  have  been  nervous- 


ALESSANDRO  BONCI 
(Metropolitan) 
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French   lyric  tenor  whom   Mr.    Hammersteir 
discovered   in   Algeria 


ness,  again  it  may  have  been 
vocal  habit ;  in  either  case  it 
is  regrettable. 

An  old  favorite  in  a  new 
vocal  home — that  fitted  the 
case 'of  Lillian  Nordica,  who 
had  turned  her  tonal  hack 
upon  the  Metropolitan,  and 
bad  pitched  her  tuneful 
tent  at  the  Manhattan  for  the 
present  season.  She  sang  the 
title  role,  and  she  did  it  as  she 
has  done  it 
many  times 
before  at  the 
other  opera 
house  —  only, 
at  the  Man- 
hattan, her 
voice  sounded 
freer  and  big- 


Women,  and  s  o  in  c  m  e  n, 
draped  themselves  about  the 
platform  and  hung  with  their 
ears  upon  his  every  note  until 
he  had  played  several  encores. 
How  did  he  play,  this  won- 
drous Pole  with  the  piercing 
(.•yrs  and  the  poetic  hair!  Just 
as  he  has  always  played,  with 
the  same  luscious  tone,  with 
the  same  sentimental  fervor — 
except  in  the  passages  of 
d  r  a  m  a  t  i  r 


ger.  Her  sing- 
ing of  the  last -act's  music  was  remarkably  satis- 
fying. In  this  act  the  ensemble  between  Nordica, 
Zenatello  and  De  Cisneros  was  exquisitely  done. 
The  latter  singer  is  well  remembered  by  her  last 
season's  work.  In  the  role  of  Laura  she  was  not 
at  her  best,  but  she  again  displayed  that  opulence 
of  voice  that  stood  her  in  such  good  artistic  stead 
last  year. 

It  was  an  interesting  beginning  of  an  interest- 
ing season.  Among  those  present  were  not  so 
many  croakers  to  predict  that  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  would  not  finish  out  the  season  of  opera. 
Some  of  these  must  have  died  of  prickly  heat  last  summer. 
Some  of  the  big  musical  guns  of  the  concert  season  have  already 

been  fired.  They 
were  grouped  so  close 
together  that  the 
public's  ears  were 
impressed  by  this 
imposing  array :  Pad- 
erewski,  Fritz  Kreis- 
ler  and  Josef  Hof- 
mann  —  all  within  a 
few  days  of  each 
other,  and  all  after 
an  absence  of  several 
seasons  from  this 
music-1  o  v  i  n  g  com- 
munity. 

Of  this  group  of 
exceptional  artists 
Paderewski  com- 
manded the  lion  share 
of  attention.  His  re- 
cital filled  Carnegie 
Hall  to  bulging,  and 
there  were  demands 
for  far  more  seats 
than  the  barny  place 
contained.  Then,  dur- 
ing the  recital  —  for 
with  this  pianist  the 
group  of  encores 
form  an  important 
part  of  his  program 
— the  selfsame  scenes 
of  emotional  curiosity 
were  again  ejecte*!. 
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moment,  and 
then  the 
storm  of 
emotion  was 
loosed.  H  e 
thundered,  he 
smote  the  in- 
strument ;  he 
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MME.   GERVILLK -KKACIIE 
Xew  French  contralto   who  made  a  si 
ful   debut  at  the   Manhattan 


MARY    GARDEN 
I-n   the   role  of   Louise 


commanded. 

as  though  with  clenched  fist ;  and  he  made  this 
thing  of  keys,  levers  and  jangling  wires  yield 
forth  the  volume  of  sound  orchestral.  \VlH-tlu-r 
it  was  a  matter  of  principle  or  purpose,  Paderew- 
ski at  his  first  recital  here  this  season  did  not  feed 
the  sentimental  pap  to  the  multitude  as  he  has 
done  in  previous  years.  He  was  very  parsimo- 
nious with  that  quality,  and,  as  a  consequence 
there  were  far  fewer  tear  bags  unsluiced  than  of 
yore.  His  program  began  with  his  own  Varia- 
tions and  Fugue,  which  is  an  interesting  and 
well-made  work,  based  upon  a  very  cleverly  de- 
But,  is  it  not  admitted  that  the  public  will  have  less 

So 


vised  theme. 

of  variations  than  of  almost  any  other  class  of  composition  ? 
there  was  scarcely  a 
furore  of  enthusiasm 
even  over  Paderew- 
ski's  composition  in 
this  for  m,  a  form 
usually  admitted  to  be 
tedious  to  the  listener. 
Then  came  Beetho- 
ven's Sonata,  Op.  27, 
No.  i,  and  here  the 
artist  indulged  in 
some  heavenly  beauti- 
ful playing.  A  group 
of  Schubert-Liszt  ar- 
rangements followed, 
and  were  heroically 
played ;  after  which 
came  a  list  of  Chopin 
pieces  among  which 
was  the  Etude,  Op. 
10,  No.  5,  which  was 
so  exquisitely  per- 
formed that  it  had  to 
be  repeated.  A  pleas- 
ing bit  by  Stojowski 
and  Liszt's  Thirteenth 
Rhapsodic  concluded 
the  printed  program. 
To  these  were  added, 
as  encores,  Wagner- 
Li  szt's  "Flying 
Dutchman"  Spinning 
Scene,  Rubenstein's 
,  Valse  Caprice,  and 
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Lisxt's     Second     Hungarian     Rhap- 
sodic. 

There  were  many,  doubtless,  who 
longed  for  the  more  sentimental  side 
of  this  artist's  work,  but  the  interest 
throughout  the  after- 
noon was  tense.  Has 
Paderewski  grown 
older,  has  his  art 
broadened,  has  his 
sentiment  been  buried 
under  a  desire  to 
launch  forth  into  dra- 
matic heroics?  These 
are  all  questions  that 
cannot  be  answered. 
The  one  fine  assurance 
is  ever  present :  that 
no  other  pianist  can  play  upon  his 
public  as  does  this  remarkable  man. 
His  is  the  personality  of  the  ruler — 
and  the  magician ! 

As  a  direct  contrast  was  the  play- 
ing of  Josef  Hofmann.  He  has 
grown  tremen- 
dously since  his 
last  visit  here,  for 
he  has  now  ad- 
mitted to  his  ar- 
tistic self  that  a 
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MARTHA     1.EFFLER 
BURCKARDT 

(Metropolitan) 


MARK   HAMBOUKG,   THE   WELL-KNOWN    RUSSIAN   PIANIST 

AND   HIS  WIFE,  WHO   IS   A   DAUGHTER  OF   SIR   KENNETH 

MUIR-MACKENZIE  K.   C. 


and  he  seems  to  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  before  him  the 
future  of  a  great  pianist  and  a  soulful 
one.  He  plays  to-day  like  an  artist, 
not  like  a  child  to  whom  the  piano  is 
an  irksome  instru- 
ment. 

Fritz  Kreisler,  the 
third  of  the  group, 
came  back  and  ap- 
peared first  not  in  re- 
cital but  in  concert. 
His  number  was  the 
Brahms  Concerto,  a 
work  that  is  very  un- 
popular with  the  pub- 
lic. But  Kreisler,  by 
his  per f or mance, 
makes  propaganda  for  its  composer. 
He  shows  the  audience  that  here  are 
red  blood  and  glowing  flesh  —  not 
parched  skin  drawn  over  crackling 
bones.  At  the  same  time  Fritz 
Kreisler  does  not  overemotionalize 
t  h  i  s  w  o  r  k  ;  he 
seems  rather  to 
treat  it  as  an 
honest,  thinking 
artist  should.  His 
playing  was  al- 


RICCARDO    MARTIN 

(Metropolitan) 


great  deal  of  sentiment  is  necessary  to  convince 
and  sway  the  public.  This  quality  Josef  Hof- 
mann now  embodies  in  his  playing;  and  his 
performance  at  Carnegie  Hall,  in  recital,  the 
other  day  was  beautiful  principally  on  this  ac- 
count. Technically  this  artist  has  been  satis- 
fying for  a  long  time,  but  he  lacked  the  powers 
of  interesting  his  hearers.  He  seemed  to  take  his  art  and  audience 
for  granted — and  no  audience  resents  that  more  than  the  native 
one.  Now  he  plays  to  them,  at  them  ;  and  they  were  correspond- 
ingly delighted.  To-day  Hofmann  has  the  moods  that  spell  in- 
terest to  his  listeners.  He  has  behind  him  the  fame  of  a  prodigy; 


American   pianist   who 

appears    as    an    artist 

for    the    first    time    in 

his  own  country 


most  beyond  reproach :  intonation  impeccable 
and  phrasing  masterful.  His  presence  on  the 
concert  platform  wins  half  the  battle  for  him  : 
he  stands  defiantly  and  appears  to  look  the 
work  and  art  squarely  in  the  eye ;  and  his  per- 
formance is  just  as  straightforward. 

Kreisler's  appearance  was  made  at  the  first 

concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  organiza- 
tion has  now  been  placed  upon  a  different  basis,  it  having  been 
removed  from  the  co-operative  plan.  As  a  result  these  men  meet 
every  day  during  the  season  for  rehearsal ;  and  the  result  is 
apparent  to  the  listener  with  half  an  ear. 


ERNEST      SCHELLING 

American    pianist    and 

composer  now  touring 

this  country 


To  Ger&Idine  F  MM 
Butterfly 


A  city  lifts  its  minarets 

To  winds  that  from  the  desert  sweep, 
And  prisoned  Arab  women  weep 

Below  the  domes  and  minarets; 

Upon  a  hill  in  Thessaly 

Stand  broken  columns  in  a  line 
Before  a  cold,  forgotten  shrine, 

Beneath  a  moon  in  Thessaly  ; 

A  storm  is  riding  on  the  tide, 

Grey  is  the  day,  and  grey  the  sky, 
Far-off  the  sea-gulls  wheel  and  cry,  — 

A  storm  comes  near  upon  the  tide  ; 


But  in  the  world  there  is  no  place 
So  desolate  as  your  tragic  face. 


ZOE  AKINS. 


Byron,  X.  Y. 

GERALD1XE    FARRAR    AS    MADAME    BUTTKRFLV 
AND  THE   CHILD  TROUBLE 
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was  an  olb  man  of  Sobago 
Iroetl  on  rice,grud  anb  jatjo 
io  reallg  lie 


J)hn  imnurae  iroml«mbago 
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Shampooing  with 

PACKER'S  TAR   SOAP 

not  only  cleans  the  hair  and  scalp,  but  also  imparts  vigor 
to  those  glandular  structures  which  maintain  the  health, 
vitality  and  lustre  of  the  hair  itself. 

CLEANS'ING— NOURISHING— TONIC 

THE  PACKER   MFG.  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


/'rw-i  A.<  JfV          •W/'»\  Will.  1.  Cf 

9£      UPROSE' 

AfluSS^W*)^   fc/GLYCERINE 
°f  REASONS  ^^*  J   1|^~^SOAP 


HERE 

ARE  A  FEW. 

of  the  many  reasons  why 

you  should  always  say — "4711  Whit^f 

Rose"  when  you  buy  soap. 

It  is  real,  pure   glycerine  soap—  not 

glycerine  in  name  onl^ — and  you  do  not 

need  to  be  told  the  soothing  and  bene- 
.  ficial  effect  of  glycerine  on  the  skin. 
^       Its  perfume  has  no  equal  and  leaves 

behind  a  very  delicate  and  refined  odor. 

FERD.  Ml'UIKNS,  Cologne  o/B,  Germany. 

U.  8.  Branch, 

M i  i  11 1  s~  A  M.-III-I  i  . 

•88  Broadway,  V  „   Vork,  !«.  T. 

*"     Send  1&  els.  ui  stamps  for  full  size  sample  ™fc« 


Ask  any  conscientious  dealer 
what  are  standard  woolens. 
He  will  answer  "Jaeger." 

Ask  any  leading    physician 
what  is  the  best  health  under- 
wear. He  will  answer  "Jaeger." 
Can  you  afford  to  disregard 
such  endorsement? 

Write  for  samples  and 
booklet  o/ particulars. 

Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores : 


New  York:  306  Fifth  Avc..  22  Maiden  Lane. 
Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.     Boston:  228  Boylston  St. 
Phila.:  is  16  Chestnut  St.     Chicago:  82  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities 


MENNEN'S 

Borated^L  Talcum 

TOILET'M  POWDER 


As  a  Champion 

protector  of  the  skin  and  complexion  of  particular  men  and 

MENNEN'S  BORATEDn'TAtCUM"TOILET  POWDER 

a  safe  and  pure  healing  and  protective  powder,  the  merits  of  which 
have  been  recotfnized  and  commended  by  the  medical  profession 
for  many  years.  Winter  winds  have  no  ill  effects  where  Menneu's 
is  used  daily,  after  shnvlnff  and  after  bathtlif .  In  the  nursery 
tt  is  indispensable.  For  your  protection-put  up  in  non-reflll- 
•bleboxes-the'* box  that  I«x."  IfMEN\EN*8 
race  is  on  the  cover  it's  grenulne  and  a  ruar- 
v  antee  of  purity.  Guaranteed  under  the 
^r\  Hood  and  Druffs  Act.  June  30th.  1906.  Serial 
~?A\  No.  1542.  Sold  even-where,  or  by  mail  2Sc 
£-»  Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  ME\>'EN  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Trj'  MENNEN'S  Violet  i  BoratedJ  Talcum 

Toilet  Powder. 
!t  has  the  scent  of  fresh-cm  Parma  Violets. 
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Beauty's  Favourite 

THE  article  which  excels  all  other  in  improving  the  beauty  of  the 
skin  is    naturally  and   deservedly  beauty's   favourite.     This   has 
been  the  acknowledged  and  honoured  position  held  by  PEARS 
SOAP  for  nearly  120  years.     It   won,  and    has   maintained,  that  posi- 
tion by  virtue  of   its  complete    purity,  and    by  the  possession  of  those 
special  emollient   properties   which   soften,  refine,  and   impart   natural 
colour  to  the  skin.     No  other  soap  possesses  these  qualities  in  such  a 
pre-eminent  degree  as 
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IN  THIS  CAR  is  embodied  every  modern  feature  that  has 
withstood  the  severe  test  of  practical  service  and  each  has 
been  refined  and  developed  to  the  highest  degree  of 
mechanical  perfection. 

Through  the  offset  crank  shaft,  straight  line  drive,  diredt  from  transmis- 
sion gear  to  rear  axle  without  an  intervening  joint,  and  ball  or  roller  bearings 
at  every  point  in  the  transmitting  syslem,  every  ounce  of  cylinder  pressure 
is  delivered  to  the  road  wheels  with  the  lowesT:  possible  loss  in  efficiency. 

Equal  improvements  have  been  made  in  accessibility,  comfort  and  outward 
appearance,  and  we  guarantee  this  car  to  be  equal  in  practical  value  to  any 
car  in  the  market,  regardless  of  price. 

We  invite  your  most  thorough  examination,  positive  that  it  will  convince 
you  of  the  superiority  of  our  produdt 

Our  advance  catalog,  describing  in  detail  this  car  both  as 
touring  car  and  roadsler  and  the  new  utility  car,  Model  3 1 ,  is  at 
your  disposal;  write  for  it  now. 

Thomas  B.   Jeffery  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies  :     Chicago.  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
San  Francisco.    Representative*  in  all  leading  cities. 


Stage  Door  and  Where  It  Leads 

(Continued    from    page    323) 


their  own.  They  are  working  all  the  season 
and  when  their  companies  close  they  seek  some 
quiet  spot  for  their  summer's  rest,  so  that  the 
stage  door  is  the  only  entrance  they  ever  know 
ahout  theatres  in  which  they  pass  so  much  of 
their  lives. 

The  stage  door,  too,  is  the  rendezvous  for  those 
hero  worshipers  from  the  gallery,  who,  after  each 
performance,  gather  upon  the  curbstone  and  spot 
their  favorite  actors  in  the  current  play  as  they 
pass  from  the  stage  door  to  mundane  things  be- 
yond. There  is  a  morbid  curiosity  to  see  the 
actor  without  his  "make-up"  and  it  is  here  that 
it  finds  expression  in  stage  whispers  of  recogni- 
tion, as  he  or  she  who  has  just  been  through 
some  strong  scene,  appears  upon  the  sidewalk, 
bored  to  death  by  this  obsession  of  public  favor. 
Again  some  callous  natures  feed  upon  this  sort 
of  flattery,  and  when  the  crowd  of  sidewalk 
admirers  is  thinner  than  usual,  this  vainglorious 
person  believes  that  his  great  scene  did  not  go 
as  well  as  usual  at  that  particular  performance. 

Alas !  too,  how  many  hopes  have  been  dashed 
to  the  ground,  how  many  fears  realized !  The 
stage  door  may  be  the  portal  by  which  the  artist 
or  the  author  enters  on  the  way  to  fame,  to  for- 
tune, to  defeat  and  ruin.  And  yet  is  just  an 
ordinary-looking  frame  door,  but  beyond  its  sill 
there  lies  a  world  beyond,  most  difficult  to  con- 
quer, and  once  won,  harder  still  to  deserve  and 
to  hold. 


Long  Titles 

Mr.  Sothern  has  named  his  new  play  "The 
Fool  Hath  Said  in  His  Heart,  There  Is  No  God." 
That  is  a  very  good  name  for  a  play  and  will 
doubtless  set  a  fashion  for  longer  titles  than 
those  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to.  It 
is  not  impossible,  for  instance,  that  John  Drew 
will  be  billed  to  appear  in  a  comedy  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  entitled  "His  Patent  Leather 
Pumps  Would  Have  Been  a  Better  Fit  if  He 
Hadn't  Bought  Them  Ready  Made,"  and  Miss 
Maude  Adams'  next  venture  may,  though  we 
don't  say  that  it  will,  be  a  Barrie  farce  named 
"If  Sandy  Hadn't  Foozled  on  the  Thirteenth 
Hole  He  Never  Would  Have  Used  the  Language 
That  'First  Attracted  Lady  Babbie's  Widowed 
Heart  to  His  Personal  Pulchritude."  These  ti- 
tles will  all  look  well  on  a  three-sheet  poster,  but 
to  a  man  coming  home  late  at  night  and  trying 
to  tell  an  indignant  wife  where  he  has  been  they 
may  present  certain  grave  difficuhies. — Life. 


The  Drama  and  Mechanism 

What  chance  now  has  the  drama  against  visible 
splendor  and  mere  show?  And  yet,  can  the 
stage  give  as  much  as  it  takes  away?  In  conse- 
quence of  this  indulgence  to  the  gross  external 
senses,  the  public  appetite  becomes  sated,  and  re- 
quires to  be  stimulated  by  new  wonders.  Thus 
cxnense  must  be  added  to  expense,  and  folly  to 
folly,  till  the  force  of  mechanism  can  go  no  far- 
ther, and  the  managers,  looking  round  their  de- 
serted theatres,  will  wonder  how  the  taste  for 
the  drama  has  fled ! — Gazetta  del 


MORE  THAN  EVER 

Increased  Capacity  for  Mental  Labor  Since 
Leaving  Off  Coffee 


Many  former  coffee  drinkers  who  have  mental 
work  to  perform,  day  after  day,  have  found  a 
better  capacity  and  greater  endurance  by  using 
Postum  Food  Coffee,  instead  of  ordinary  coffee. 
An  111.  woman  writes: 

'T  had  drank  coffee  for  about  twenty  years, 
and  finally  had  what  the  doctor  called  'coffee 
heart."  I  was  nervous  and  extremely  despondent ; 
had  little  mental  or  physical  strength  left,  had 
kidney  trouble  and  constipation. 

"The  first  noticeable  benefit  derived  from  the 
change  from  coffee  to  Postum  was  the  natural 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  bowels.  In  two  weeks 
my  heart  action  was  greatly  improved  and  my 
nerves  steady. 

"Then  I  became  less  despondent,  and  the  desire 
to  be  active  again  showed  proof  of  renewed  phys- 
ical and  mental  strength. 

"I  am  steadily  gaining  in  physical  strength  and 
brain  power.  I  formerly  did  mental  work  and 
had  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  coffee,  but  since 
using  Postum  I  am  doing  hard  mental  labor  with 
less  fatigue  than  ever  before." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,''  in 
pkgs.  "There's  a  Reason." 
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Wonders   of   Sta^e   Realism 


Parisians  love  a  thrill,  and  the  management  of 
the  Grand  Guignol  lately  provided  them  with  one 
which  they  will  not  readily  forget.  At  this  well- 
known  theatre  a  play  entitled  "En  Plongee"  was 
produced,  and  described  as  the  most  cunningly 
heartless  satire  ever  staged. 

The  first  scene  depicted  the  navigating  room  of 
a  submarine.  A  young  sub-lieutenant  is  on  his 
first  trip,  and  the  commander,  who  is  an  opium- 
eater — to  give  the  lieutenants  a  taste  of  it  "before 
they  are  due  at  torpedo  practice — gives  the  order 
to  descend.  There  are  words  of  command 
through  the  speaking-tube,  hissing  of  water  as  it 
fills  the  ballast  chambers,  thumping  of  motors, 
shouts  from  the  unseen  engine  room — even-thing 
is  done  with  marvelous  truth.  You  see  the  sub- 
marine sinking  The  young  lieutenant  turns 
faint  and  giddy.  "Ha",  ha!  feeling  the  at- 
mosphere through  our  steel  shell  ?"  says  the 
commander,  maddened  bv  the  opium,  and 'orders 
lower  down.  They  have  nearly  reached  the  re- 
-Ntance  limit,  when  the  captain  receivers  from  his 
fit  of  temporary  madness,  and  they  ascend. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  descend  again,  this 
time  bv  order  of  the  admiral. 

Suddenly  the  mate  rushes  in,  salutes  and 
reports  a  leakage  fore.  Sharp,  ringing  orders 
from  the  commander,  but  it  is  no  good.  The 
fore  is  flooded,  and  through  the  speaking-tube 
comes  no  answer. 

"I  lie  agony  grows,  discipline  wavers,  then  breaks. 
"Good-bye,    boys,"-<  says    the    commander,    and 
pulls  out  a  revolver. 

"No,  you'll  not  die  like  that;  you'll  die  slow 
with  us,"  the  mate  yells,  and  tears  the  revolver 
away.  A  mad  hope  seizes  them,  and  lieutenant, 
mate,  and  stoker  fight  like  fiends  to  climb  the 
ladder.  The  mate  shoots  the  two  others,  and  is 
up  the  ladder,  though,  of  course,  to  death,  and 
the  curtain  falls. 

The  whole  catastrophe  is  done  in  a  flash.  The 
second  scene  shows  the  official  funeral.  Flags 
fly  at  half  mast,  widows  in  black  kneel,  a 
pompous  cabinet  minister  reads  the  platitudinous 
stock  phrases  of  official  condolence  with  the  com- 
pulsory compliments  to  the  builders  of  the  sub- 
marine and  farewell  panegyric  of  the  men  who 
died  like  heroes,  "cheerfully  giving  up  their  lives 
to  their  country  and  meeting  death  with  calm 
fortitude,  linked  in  a  last  embrace  of  friendly 
comradeship." 

The  savage  satire  of  this  piece  is  only  equaled 
by  that  of  another  Grand  Guignol  play  entitled 
"Operations  of  Professor  Verdier."  It  tells  of 
a  famous  surgeon,  who  cuts  open  eleven  people 
a  day  on  an  average.  He  has  lost  his  gold  operat- 
ing nincers.  and  can't  for  the  life  of  him  re- 
member which  inside  he  could  have  left  them  in. 
Patients  call,  and  each  one  brings  a  ray  of  hope. 
"Feel  a  pain  here?  Aha!  second  operation 
urgent."  "No  pain?  Most  unlucky — I  mean  most 
fortunate,  of  course."  Two  or  three  people  have 
pains  and  will  be  operated  on.  '  A  girl,  in  fact,  is 
to  be  operated  on  immediately,  when,  a  cup  of 
tea  being  given  her  previously,  the  gold  pincers 
are  found  in  the  sugar-basin,  the  maid  having 
taken  them  for  sugar-tongs.  All  the  operations 
are  "off."  But  the  telephone  rings  from  the  hos- 
pital:  "Opened  patients  in  beds  36,  37,  44  and 
a  few  others,  but  haven't  found  your  pincers." 
"Never  mind  now.  Found  the  pincers  in  the 
sugar-basin.  Awful  joke,  wasn't  it?  Thanks  so 
much  for  all  your  trouble."  The  plot  of  this 
plav  is  not  so  wild  as  it  sounds,  for  a  great  Paris 
surgeon,  some  time  ago,  did  reallv  leave  a  sur- 
gical instrument  inside  a  lady.  She  felt  queer, 
he  operated  upon  her  again,  and  calmly  recov- 
ered the  instrument. — Tit-Bits. 


GREAT   BEAR   SPRING    WATER. 
None   Purer   Than    Great   Bear. 


Sorry,  but  He  Couldn't  Oblige  Her 

An  American  actor,  who  is  old  enough  not  to 
consider  himself  a  matinee  idol  by  any  means,  was 
somewhat  surprised  and  pleased  in  a  Western  ho- 
tel a  short  time  ago  when  a  pretty  girl  stopped 
him  in  the  corridor  and  presented  him  with  a  rose 
without  saying  a  word.  He  was  more  surprised 
and  less  pleased  to  receive  a  note  the  following 
day  reminding  him  of  the  incident,  and  asking  him 
to  send  the  giver  of  the  flower  two  seats  at  the 
theatre  in  which  he  was  playing  "as  a  memento  of 
the  occasion." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  the  actor  replied,  wax- 
ing sarcastic  as  he  realized  what  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  attention  he  had  been  paid,  "I  should 
be  glad  to  send  you  the  seats  you  ask  for,  but,  on 
consultation  with  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  seats  are  all  fastened 
down,  and  that  he  is  opposed  to  having  them  sent 
away  as  souvenirs."— Ladies'  Home  Journal, 


We 


More 


On     purity    than    on    all    other   costs 
of  our    brewing. 

We  go  to  extremes.  For  instance,  we 
wash  every  bottle  four  times  by  machinery. 
We  filter  even  the  air  in  our  cooling  rooms. 
We  sterilize  every  bottle  after  it  is  sealed. 

Then  we  age  Schlit/,  beer,  in  glass- 
lined  tanks,  so  long  that  it  cannot  cause 
biliousness. 

Not  to  make  the  beer  taste  better,  or 
look  better.  Not  to  secure  any  apparent 
advantage. 

But  to  insure  absolute  purity.  To  give 
you  a  beer  that  is  healthful. 

Don't   you 
want   it? 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 
See  that  tlie  furk  or  <vv?i7/ 
is  branded  Schlitz. 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  famous. 


The  Brotherhood  Wines 
have  been  growing  in  ap- 
proval for  68  years ;  Why? 
Connoisseurs!  quickly  told 
in  one  word.  The  con- 
noisseur of  such  wines  as 

BROTHERHOOD 

Sparkling  Burgundy, 
Via  Crest  Brut, 
Jacques'  Old  Sauterne, 

decides  only  upon  merit. 
If  they  please  them  they 
will  please  you.  We  will 
send  you  full  particulars 
upon  request. 

Brotherhood  Wine  Co. 

Spring  &  Washington  Streets 
New  York  City 

EDWARD  R.  EMERSON,  President 


COMING -GOING 


ALWAYS  USE 
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DIAMOND  GIFTS 


.  $175 


2O%  Down,  1O%  a  Month 

The  few  Christmas  gift  suggestions  illustrated 
i  this  page  will  serve  to  show  how  really  low  o 

ao   ar«          Vnn    ran    hnvaall    vrmr    Christmas    nres 


$175.    - 


•'"'    - 

' 


from  us  on  credit  and  nave  nearly  a  year  to  pay  tor  tnem. 

-  Our  64-year  reputation  for  reliability's  your  guarantee  of  quality. 

Choose  by  number  from  the  illustrations  on'  this  page,  or  send  for 
large  illustrated  catalog  number64.     We  send  all  articles  pre- 
paid, with  privilege  of  examination.    If  your  home  jeweler 
'    can  duplicate  any  diamond  or  piece  of  jewelry  at  the 
k       same  price,  we  will  take  it  back  and  return  your 
^        money.     Send  for  catalog  number  64  to-day.   -  * 

J.    M.    LYOIM    &    CO. 


M.    LYOIM    &    CO. 

71-73     NASSAU    STREET 

NEW      YORK 
ESTABLISHED     1843  J 


DOPONT 
BRUSHES 


Outlast  two  or  three  ordinary  brushes — 

but  cost  no  more  I     Made  of  the  best 

Bristles  and  Backs,  by  skilled  brushmakers,  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
factoiy,  the  largest  in  the  world.     You're  sure  of  a  good  brush  if 

Hundreds  of  styles  and  sites— in  natural -woods,  KKAL 
EBONY,  Bone,  Pearl.  Ivory— for  Hair,  leetH,  Face  Ha^ds.   , 
Clothes,  etc.     Sold  ivherewr  good  toilet  brushes  a»<  .tiW.  j 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  kindly  write   us  and  -ue  -wilt  see  \ 
that  you  are  supplied. 

r  ri-p  Hook  let  about  Brushes  and  Bribtles,  how  to 

select  and  uike  caic  of  Brushrs,  etc.,  sent  on  request. 

E.  DUPONT  &  <  O..    /'./AV.s.  KH.il'i'.t/S.  LONDOt 

New  York  Office,  •; r..  ••  s  \Va»liiii£toii  Place 


DuPONT 


PAH  MAll 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 


HiM-  TheRingsSize, 
L  ne  Alter  Dinner  Jmoke 


At  all  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Hotels 
and  Dealers. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS 
Rrewcrj  A  liottliiic  Works,  Iludnon,  N.  V. 


There's  a  smile  in  every  bottle. 
Good  health  in  every  glass. 
Appetizing  and  strengthening. 


CREME 

POUDRE 

SAVON 


SIMON 


With  these  a  woman  can  defy  alike  the  biting  winds  of  winter, 

and  the  scorching  rays  of  summer  as  it  is  not  only  absolutely  harm- 
less but  also  highly  beneficial.  Recommended  by  many  physicians  in  cases 
of  facial  eruptions,  eczema,  etc.  Easy  to  apply  on  arising  and  retiring 
and  far  reaching  in  its  results.  Send  10  cents  for  3  liberal  samples. 
MAISON  J.  SIMON  &  CIEL.  206  Merchants  Bid?.,  N.  Y. 


Queries   Answered 


The  Editor  u'ill  endeavor  to  answer  all  reasonable  ques- 
tions. As  our  space  is  limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  addresses 
furnished.  These  and  other  queries  connected  with  play- 
ers' purely  personal  affairs  u-ill  be  ignored  henceforth. 

G.  S.  H. — Q. — Is  Arthur  Byron  the  only  Byron  taking 
the  part  of  Ryder  in  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"?  A. — 
Yes. 

G.  W.   B.,  De  Land,  Fla. — Q. — Have  you  printed  <•• 
of  the  play   "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"?     A.- — No.     Q. — 
"What     Happened     to    Jones"?       A. — No.       Address    the 
authors  or  managers.     Also  for  "The  Wrong  Mi.    Wu 

P.  E.  G.,  Reading,  Pa. — Q. — Please  give  date  of  death 
of  Joseph  Jefferson.  A. — April  23,  1905.  Q.— Death  nf 
Sir  Henry  Irving?  A. — October  13,  1905.  Q. — Please  state 
price  of  pictures  in  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE?  A. — 
From  75  cents  up. 

E.  E.  E. — Q. — Where  can  I  procure  a  copy  of  Belas- 
co's  play  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods"?  A. — Address  Mi. 
Belasco. 

G.  V.  M. — Q. — How  can  I  sell  a  Greek  play  ?  A. — • 
It  is  easier  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  to 
persuade  the  average  manager  to  read  one. 

R.  F.  D. — Q. —  Is  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  author's 
permission  to  dramatize  his  story?  A. — Most  certainly. 

A.  J.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Please  give  synopsis  of 
scenes  in  the  Proctor  Fifth  Avenue  Stock  Co.'s  produc- 
tion of  "Oliver  Twist"  two  years  ago.  A. — Write  to  the 
Proctor  manager.  Such  questions  are  not  in  our  line. 

C.  T.,  Virginia.- — Q. — Will  "Pocohontas"  be  played 
this  season?  A. — It  was  recently  seen  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  tins  city. 

\  Constant  Sul  scriber. — For  a  "tragic  recitation"  con- 
sult some  of  the  many  published  books  of  recitations 
whirh  can  be  seen  at  any  bookseller's.  Q. — Can  a  person 
make  money  by  dramatizing  a  book  and  selling  the  play? 
A. — First  secure  permission  of  the  author.  Then  if  your 
work  is  good  you  may  sell  it. 

E.  R.    W. — For   the   name   of   the   song   sung   in    "Tre- 
lawney    «>f   the    \\V1N"    write   to    Miss   Mannering   hers, -If. 

A  Diligent  Reader,  Winona,  Minn. — Q. — Can  you  give 
n  list  of  actors  and  actresses  who  have  playc-il 
"L'Airton*1  ?  A.—  The  m  0-4  important  ones  who  have 
played  the  title  role  are  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Maude 
Adams.  Q. — Have  only  actresses  attempted  this  part,  if 
so.  why?  A. —The  role  was  written  for  a  woman.  Q. — 
Was  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  the  real  son  of  \apole-m? 
A. — He  was. 

[J.  S.  U..  Ft.  Wayne.  Tnd.  Q.— During  Francis  Wil 
son's  tour  did  "Cousin  Hilly"  precede  "The  Little  Father 
of  the  Wilderness"  ?  A.— No.  vice  vrr^a. 

Stage  Struck. — Q.  -  IIn\\  \\-nild  it  be  possible  for  a 
young  girl  to  obtain  a  position  in  a  first-class  theatrical 
company?  A.  Merely  by  applying  for  it.  or  by  going 
to  a  good  dramatic  school  and  showing  talent. 

A.  S.    W.,    North    Adams,    Mass. — Q. — How   can    I    dis- 
pose   of    a    play?      A. — Consult    a    reliable    playbroker    or 
submit   it    directly   to    managers    or   actors.      No   add: 
given. 

Curious. — Melville  Ellis  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
musical  comedies  .  and  comic  opera  including  "The 
Toreader."  "The  Orchid'*  last  year,  and  at  present  is 
appearing  in  "The  Gay  White  Way."  He  has  also  filled 
numerous  vaudeville  engagement. 

Reader  of  Magazine,  Alameda,  Cal. — Q. — Where  and 
at  what  price  can  I  purchase  a  copy  of  "Mizpah"?  A. — 
Write  to  any  larpe  bookseller. 

Dr.  S.,  Knglewood,  N.  J. — Q. — Have  you  ever  pub- 
lished pictures  of  Eva  Tanguay  ?  A. — No. 

M.  II.  A.,  Seligman,  Arizona. — Q. ---Where  can  T  obtain 
a  dramatic  version  of  "The  Virginian"  ?  A. — Write  to 
Mi^rs.  Liebler  &  Co.  Q. — Photos  of  Dust  in  Farnum? 
A.-  Meyer  Bros.  &  Co..  26  West  33d  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Albuquerque. — O.  What  is  the  Playgoers'  Club  of  New 
York?  A. — A  club  of  men  and  women  who  attend  the- 
atrical performances  and  then  discuss  the  plays.  Q. — 
What  is  the  Players"  Gallery  to  which  you  som< 
refer  in  your  columns?  A. — A  publication  which  after 
a  few  issues  became  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  Q. — 
I 'lease  give  brief  account  of  the  career  of  Mrs.  Tb 
Whiffen?  A. — Born  in  London,  Eng.,  March  18,  1845. 
The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gal  ton.  Made  her  debut 
in  18f>;>  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  London  in  a  bin  ]• 
"Tusco  the  Terrible."'  Married  Thomas  Whiffen  in  1868 
and  came  to  America  as  contralto  of  the  Gal  ton  ( >per.i 
Co.  Was  the  original  Little  Buttercup  in  "Pinafore." 
She  was  for  six  years  connected  with  Mallory's  Madison 
Square  Theatre.  New  York.  Was  in  the  cast  of  the 
original  "Hazel  Kirke."  For  fourteen  years  a  member 
of  Daniel  Frohman's  Lyceum  Theatre  Co.,  and  for  four 
years  with  Charles  l-'rob man's  Empire  Theatre  Co.  Has 
supported  Mary  Mannering,  Eleanor  Robson,  Ethel  Barry- 
more  and  was  with  Margaret  Anglin  in  the  role  of  Lady 
Clavering  in  "Zira." 

H.  H.  S. — Consult  vaudeville  agencies  for  a  chance 
to  give  your  performance.  If  it  is  as  good  as  you  think 
you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  trial. 

W.  II.  B.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Would  like  to  know  the 
whereabouts  if  living,  if  not  the  date  and  place  of  death 
i  if  William  W.  Cameron,  formerly  member  of  the  team 
of  Wilson  and  Cameron,  acrobatic  songs  and  dances. 

B.  F.    S. — Q. — Did    Montgomery   and    Stone    ever    play 
"The    Wizard    of    Oz"    at    Augusta?      A. — This   piece    was 
given    in    1904    and   1905    in    Augusta,   but   both    times  the 
Swon    Bros,  took   the  leading   roles.      To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge   they   never   did. 

L.— Q.— When  and  where  did  William  J.  Kelly  first 
appear?  A.— We  cannot  say,  but  he  was  for  some  years 
leading  man  with  the  Proctor's  125th  Street  Stock  Com- 
pany of  this  city.  A  picture  of  him  with  a  brief  para 
graph  appeared  in  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  for  June, 
1906. 

F.  M.— We    are    unable    to    give    you    any    information 
about   "The   Usurper,"   played   in    Philadelphia   in   1- 

M.  H.,  Adel  R.  and  P.  M.  B.— Photographs  of  Mr. 
Paul  McAllister,  a  favorite  leading  man  with  the  Proctor 
Stock  Company  of  this  city  appeared  in  this  magazine 
for  July,  1903,  and  September,  1907. 

E.  C.  E. — Q. — Who  were  the  leading  characters  in 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast"  five  or  six  years  ago?  A. — Harry 
Bulger,  Chas.  J.  Ross,  Joseph  Cawthorne.  Q. — At  wha't 
theatre  was  it  played  ?  A. — The  Broadway.  Q. — How 
large  a  chorus?  A. — Cannot  say. 

R.  V- — Q. — Have  you  published  any  pictures  of  Robert 
L.  Dempster  alone?  A. — No,  one  of  him  in  a  scene  from 
"The  Road  to  Yesterday"  only,  in  June,  1907.  Q. — 
Can  pictures  of  him  be  had  of  Meyer  Bros.?  A. — Yes. 
Q. — Shall  you  interview  him  in  your  chats  with  players? 
A. — Not  at  present. 
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PLYMOUTH   FURS 

Their  Appropriateness  for  Gift  Purposes 

1  HERE'S  something  regal  about   Furs- 

A  magnificence  that  marks  them  apart  from  the  com- 
monplace— A  refined  splendor  that's  truly  aristocratic. 

And  it's  this  atmosphere  of  elegance  that  makes  Furs  so 
apropos  for  Gift  Purposes. 

But  the  Furs  you  give  must  be  Genuine  and  High-grade — 

For  near-fur  after  a  little  wear  looks  tawdry  and  cheap — 
just  as  does  imitation  jewelry. 

An  opossum-skin  can  be  dyed  and  treated  to  look  like  genu- 
ine black  Marten— And  only  the  expert  can  detect  the  imitation. 

If  you  trust  to  looks  in  buying  Furs, 
your  trusting  to  luck. 

There's  a  far  better  way — That's  to 
buy  only  of  a  Fur  House  that's  absolutely 
dependable. 

Now  the  Plymouth  Fur  Company  is 
thoroughly  reliable  in  every  way— 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years 
Plymouth  Furs  have  been  recognized  the 
country  over  as  Standard  f or  Fur  quality. 


Style 


A   long,   loose  and   most  luxurious  coat,   particu- 

rifled    for   .littiimobile   and   Carriage   wear. 

Ill  '  \,ilunil     I  lurk     Mliskrat     Backs,     best     quality; 

Cnll,,r     of     I'/ui-kc:!     Otter;      lined     with     Woolen 

Cloth   (with   Satin    Yoke  and  Sleere  linings).     Cut 


Style  M—i6o 

A  Smart  and  Commodious  Automobile  or  Car- 
rwgc  Coat.  Of  fine  Manchurian  Dog  Skin, 
blended  Mushrat  Collar.  Cut  48  inches  long,  with 
wide  sweep  to  Skirt.  Price $37 -$0. 

This  style  also  in  Caracul,  Squirrel.  Cii'et  Cat, 
Beaver,  Sable  Paw,  Raccoon,  Natural  Wallaby, 
Marmot  and  Mink,  vi  to  53  inch  lengths,  at  from 

$55  to  $/,*». 

Every  Plymouth  Fur  is  from  primest  pelts — all  the  skins  are  from 
the  most  famous  fur  regions  of  the  world— 

And  their  luxurious  softness  and  brilliancy  and  depth  of  color  is 
unequalled. 

And  every  Plymouth  Fur  is  absolutely  genuine. 

You'll  find  our  Style-Book  an  authoritative  guide   to   the   selection 
of  the  right  Furs. 

Our  General  Style-Book  describes  all  our  different 
garments  for  men,  women  and  children — priced  from 
$25  to  $5,000— 

Our  Special  Book  of  Fur  Styles  for  Women's  Wear- 

And  our  Special  Book  of  Fur  Styles  for  Men's  Wear. 

Each  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  Photogravures— 

And  any  one,  together  with  Price  List,  will  be  sent/ree. 

Write  today  for  whichever  Style-Book  you  prefer. 


Cloth    (with    Satin    Yoke   and   SlttVt    /inuij;.,-).      Cut         _    _  .  ,  . 

•I*    inches   ilccf,    Skirt    with   gracefully   full   sweep.          V/l  inn  fa  DO    IS 
Price  $&>.oo.         ATAA*ll*V*»J^wx»»» 

Including  the  Fur  Sections  of 


PLYMOUTH  FUR  COMPANY 

DEALERS  IN  HIGH  GRADE  FURS— ESTABLISHED  1882 

Dept.  Q,  Nicollet  Avenue  and  l\/Tii~ii-ie>c'/-»f  n 

Sixth  Street  IVilllliebOld. 


Civet  Cat',  'Beaver,  Sable  Paw,  Raccoon,  Natural  including  tne  *ur  sections  or  •'  The  Plymouth,"  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

»u//«//v,  '.Marmot  'and  Mink,  48  to  53  in.  lengths  REFERENCES:  Any  bank  in  Minneapolis 

at  from $55  to  %l,xx>. 


Automobile 
Furs 


In  a  special  depart- 
ment we  make  most 
Modish  Automobile 
Garments  (in  Fur) 
for  Men,  for  Women, 
and  for  Children — 
priced  from  $25.00  to 
$5,000.  These  gar- 
ments are  exclusive  in 
the  extreme,  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  most 
recent  European 
Styles.  These  are 
described  in  detail  in 
our  Regular  Style- 
Book —  mailed  (free) 
on  request  —  address 
herewith. 
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1\  Man  is  kno 
CAHDYfiesendS 


BY 
THE 


THE  WORLD  OVER 
ROR 

PURITY, 
'QUAUTYfrFLAVOR 

SoldatourStores&by 
Sales  Agenb  Everywhere. 


GIFT  FOR  OLD  andWUflG. 


Endorsed  by  the  Stars 

DAINTY  WOMEN 
Everywhere  Use 

SWEET    BRIAR 

Dusting  Powder.  This  toilet  powder 
possesses  all  the  virtues  of  a  high  grade 
skin  powder.  It  is  particularly  valu- 
able in  the  activities  of  social  life  ; 
every  woman  who  has  tested  its  deo- 
dorizing qualities  pronounces  it  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  her  toilette.  It 
is  fine  and  impalpable  and  clings  to 
the  skin  without  betraying  its  presence 
by  the  slightest  trace. 

SWEET  BRIAR  Dusting  Powder  is  prepared  only 
by  Jean  Carrincton,  and  her  facsimile  signature,  as 
below  'shown,  will  be  found  on  the  seal  of  every 
genuine  package. 


New  York  Office,  St.   James  Building,  Room  608 


Zy-mole  Trokeys  give  you  quick  relief  from 
hoarseness  and  huskiness.  They  stop  coughs, 
clear  the  throat  and  strengthen  the  voice. 

Used  Regularly  by  Public  Speakers, 
Concert  Singers  and  Actors 

Zy-mole  Trokeys  are  instantly  helpful  for  "tickling  of  the  throat," 
"smokers'  sure  tlmuit,"  etc. 

They  deodorize  the  breath  and  neutralize  the  odor  of  tobacco, 
liquor,  onions,  eic. 

At  All  Druggists,  25c  Per  Box  of  50 

One  box  goes  farther  than  Conta  n  no  harmful  druys. 

3   boxes   of   ordinary    throat  Will    not      upset    the    stom- 

lozenges.  ach. 

A   dainty   miniature   trial   package    will  be   -ml    free 
tkiid  postpaid  to  your  addrcN*  on  rcuucnt. 

STEARNS  &  CURTIUS  ( Inc. )  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Theatricals    in    Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Nov.  15. — "The  Christian 
Pilgrim,"  with  Henrietta  Crosman,  pleased  sober 
Philadelphians,  so  did  "Ben  Hur's"  return  engage- 
ment at  the  Opera  House.  The  piece  drew  greater 
crowds  than  ever. 

"The  Road  to  Yesterday"  at  the  Adelphi  was 
something  of  a  novelty  and  made  a  favorable  im- 


Kntiance   to   Chestnut   St.   Theatre,    Philadelphia 

pression.  Minnie  Dupree  played  the  leading  role 
admirably  and  was  well  supported. 

Blanche  Bates  returned  to  the  Lyric  with  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  The  part  of  Sheriff 
was  taken  by  Cuyler  Hastings  who  icplaces 
Frank  Keenan.  The  piece  drew  large  crowds. 

"Fifty  Miles  from  Boston"  returned  to  the 
Broad  with  George  M.  Cohan,  who  shared  the 
honors  with  Emma  Janvier,  Edna  Wallace  Hopper 
and  Kit/-  Williams.  Richard  Carle  and  that  gay 
bird,  "The  Spring  Chicken,"  delighted  large  audi- 
ences. 

Blanche  Walsh  appeared  at  the  Broad  in  "The 
Straight  Road."  Virginia  Harned  received  a 
cordial  welcome  in  "Anna  Karenina." 

"Fascinating  Flora"  came  dancing  into  town 
with  Adelc  Ritchie  as  the  blithesome  young  per- 


Entraiice  to  Adelphi  Theatre,   Philadelphia 

son.  Unfortunately,  the  managerial  tendency  to 
reduce  expenses  on  the  road  has  resulted  in  giv- 
ing Philadelphia  a  company  not  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  that  which  carried  it  through  a  long 
run  in  New  York. 

Ermete  Novelli  appeared  at  the  Adelphi  in 
"Papa  Lebonnard,"  supported  by  his  own  com- 
pany. The  play  was  favorably  viewed. 

Sam  Bernard  was  seen  at  the  Garrick  in  "The 
Rich  Mr.  Hoggenheimer,"  and  at  the  Broad  Frank 
Daniels  returned  in  "The  Tabooed  Man." 

The  attractive  girliness  and  the  costume  and 
scenic  splendor  of  the  typical  Anna  Held  show 
was  sufficient  to  crowd  the  Opera  House  nightly 
when  this  vivacious  French  actress  returned  in 
"The  Parisian  Model." 

At  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  the  Orpheum 
Dramatic  Stock  Company  has  presented  the  fol- 
lowing plays :  "Lady  Windemere's  Fan,"  "The 
LIndertow,"  "Leah  Kleschna,"  and  "A  Modern 
Magdalene."  This  stock  company  has  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  and  is  drawing  good  houses. 
Lillian  Laurence  has  replaced  Josephine  Lovett  as 
leading  lady.  R.  H.  RUSSELL. 


Hamburg's  famous 


Table  Water 


Renowned  for  its  crystal 
clearness  and  sparkling  qual- 
ity.    Adds  snap  and  tone 
to    the    high-ball.     Bottled 
at  the  Springs,  Homburg 
v./d.   Hohe,   Germany. 


LUYTIES  BROTHERS 
New  York 


And  But  Once  Only  to  the  game  name 
and  address,  so  as  to  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly demonstrate  to  you  JUST  WHY 

POUDRE  ^^  I  V I  I  I  I\I  POWDER 
SAVON  W-X-M..A.T.A.  X_^  J.  Tgo^p 

are  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Parisienne 
of  fashion  and  the  American  Woman  of 
Culture  and  Refinement. 

ABSOLUTELY  HYGIENIC  ALWAYS. 
Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  and  i/mir 
dealer's  name  for  above  large  samples, 
worth   triple  the    price   asked.      Write 
to-day,  to-morrow  never  comes. 

Mtss.  J.  Simon  &  Cle..  206  Merchant's  Bid;..  N.  Y.  City 

I  If  ET  '  G   Preu  Cutting  Bureau  will  send 

I  •»  ^"    ^*    won  all   newsoaner    cliorjinffS 

which  i 
wh 

periodical  ui  impoT  lariLc  in  me  uuiicu  . 

searched.    Terms,  $5.00  for  100  notices 

HENRY  ROMEIKE,  Inc.,  110-112  W.  26th  St.,  Nrw  York 
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At    the     Playhouse 

(.Continued   from   page   320) 


raised  if  not  treated  with  the  greatest  of  detail 
and  introspective  description  become  simply  the 
obvious  resources  of  conventional  melodrama. 
And  this  is  the  evident  and  positive  weakness  of 
the  play.  To  show  what  a  devil  of  a  cynic  he 
is,  a  procession  of  characters  appear  in  the  first 
scene.  With  each  he  has  a  colloquy.  Most  have 
fallen  under  his  spell  for  ill  and  to  each  he 
tosses  epigrams  that  are  not  convincing  or  bril- 
liant. The  result  is  an  act  of  talk  and  no  action. 
It  is  the  baldest  kind  of  a  presentment  of  pre- 
mises. What  follows  gives  little  in  dramatic 
value.  He  visits  a  water  front  resort  in  Montreal 
in  a  semi-drunken  state,  is  hit  over  the  head  and 
tossed  into  the  river,  only  to  be  rescued  by  Joe 
Portugais,  a  Canadian  trapper  whom  he  saved 
once  from  the  gallows.  The  Canuck  takes  him 
to  his  retreat  in  the  wilds  where  Steele  recovers 
his  health  but  not  his  mind.  The  past  is  a  blank. 
Here  he  falls  in  love  with  a  product  of  the  wilds, 
but  a  visiting  doctor  performs  an  operation  and 
the  past  comes  back.  He  did  have  a  wife,  who 
in  his  absence  has  married  again,  but  as  the 
blossom  of  the  wilderness  is  a  sincere  Catholic 
and  is  influenced  by  her  father  of  the  church 
with  whom  Steele  has  numerous  theological  dis- 
cussions of  little  value,  he  is  left  at  the  end  to 
go  forth  somewhere  to  struggle  with  himself 
aided  by  the  faithful  Portugais.  The  recital  of 
all  this  produces  some  vigorous  scenes  of  ob- 
vious melodrama,  "but  it  is  not  convincing 
through  errors  of  "damnable  iteration"  and  utter 
falseness  to  truth.  Guy  Standing  as  Steele  does 
some  straightforward  acting.  It  is  not  subtle, 
but  it  is  picturesque,  pleasing,  and  manly.  As 
the  faithful  Portugais  Theodore  Roberts  has 
plenty  of  local  color  and  an  intelligible  dialect. 
It  is  a  sound  piece  of  characterization,  but  in 
theatrical  parlance  it  reeks  of  "fat." 


GREAT    BEAR   SPRING  WATER. 
For  the  Home  and  Office. 


ASTOR.  ''To.\i  JONES."  Comic  opera  in  three 
acts.  Book  by  Robert  Courtneidge  and  A.  M. 
1  hompson.  Lyrics  by  Charles  H.  Taylor.  Music 
by  Edward  German.  Produced  Nov.  nth  with 
this  cast: 

Tom  Jones,  Mr.  Wheeler;  Mr.  Allworthy,  Albert  Pel- 
laton ;  illitil,  Yaughan  Trevor;  Benjamin  Partridge,  Mr. 
Norris;  Squire  \\estern,  Henry  Norman;  Gregory,  John 
liimny;  Grizzle,  Bernard  Gorcy;  Dobbin,  Charles  Home; 
Sijuire  Cloddy,  E.  P.  Foster;  Pimlott,  E.  \V.  Bowman; 
.  E.  A.  Clark;  An  Officer,  Whitlock  Davis;  Colonel 
Hamstead,  Banning  Willis;  Tom  Edwardes,  Charles 
Kinysland;  Colonel  Wilcox,  John  Hassan;  Sophia,  Miss 
Gunning;  Honour,  Miss  Quinlan;  Lady  Bellaston,  Laura 
Butler;  Etoff,  Jessie  Richmond. 

"Tom  Jones,"  a  musical  version  of  Henry 
'ing's  hero — stripped  of  some  of  his  amative 
dnring — has  held  the  boards  in  London  for 
niunths;  nevertheless,  in  bringing  the  work  to 
l!r.  ladway,  Henry  Savage  proved  himself  a  brave 
man  The  piece  is  too  good  to  please  the  average 
American  theatregoer  whose  taste  in  things  dra- 
matic has  been  degraded  by  inane  musical  com- 
edy. The  book  is  bright,  the  music  is  exquisite, 
the  misc-en-sccne  beautiful.  The  cast  contains 
at  least  one  genuine  comedian  and  a  number  of 
excellent  singers.  Yet  with  all  this,  it  will  prob- 
ably fail  to  draw  the  lobster  class.  The  "bounder" 
will  object  that  the  music  is  not  "catchy,"  he  will 
also  resent  the  absence  of  scantily  draped  show 
girls,  vulgar  horseplay  and  imbicile  slapstick 
foolery.  For  these  reasons  this  delightful  and 
artistic  production,  like  its  equally  charming 
predecessor  "Veronique,"  may  not  receive  the 
popular  support  which  it  is  entitled  to. 

The  music  is  by  Edward  German,  an  ambitious 
Knglish  composer,  who  has  written  some  very 
praiseworthy  works — particularly,  the  incidental 
music  to  Sir  Henry  Irving's  Shakespeare  pro- 
ductions; and  in  "Tom  Jones"  this  composer 
has  indulged  his  taste  for  old  English  dances 
and  madrigals.  He  has  done  this  like  a  man  and 
a  musician,  and  he  has  produced  music  that  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration — if  only  the  audi- 
ence "will  give  it  that!  The  book  by  Robert 
Coifrtneidge  and  A.  M.  Thompson  is  obvious  and 
purified,  Squire  Western  saying  "Damn  me"  only 
a  few  times.  But  he  looks  as  though  he  were 
bursting  with  what  he  left  unsaid.  This  role  was 
excellently  played  by  Henry  Norman. 

That  artistic  comedian,  William  Morris,  who  is 
all  too  seldom  on  our  stage,  came  into  our 
riMble  midst  again  with  a  screamingly  funny  and 
.-irtistic  interpretation  of  Benjamin  Partridge,  a 
village  barber.  He  is  nimble  of  foot  and  fleet 
»f  tongue,  and  his  legs  punctuate  his  remarks. 
l.'.nise  Gunning  sang  and  acted  Sophia  admirably. 
She  sang  in  a  manner  and  with  a  voice  that  are 
rare  on  the  comic  opera  stage.  Musically 
she  was  absolutely  footsure,  and  her  work  in 
ensemble  numbers  was  capital.  Gertrude  Quinlan 
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Unvarying  uniformity  in  their  smooth,  mild,  mellow  richness 
feats  made    !:;;':v:  •'.".'/  .'•"•  •'••?':  ;•,'"'•• '-'-'  •'3'"'<:-  •••  ... 

MURAD 

CIGARETTES 

the   unanimous   choice   of  experienced   smokers,   and  Kas   firmly    . 
established  them  as      . 

'^THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD  " 

10  f or  15  cents 

S.  ANARGYROS,  Manufacturer  1 II  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


•:-  '••• 


' 


Bitters 


\ 


J&itter  Liqi 


For  the  Holidays 

Has  increased  in  favor  with  connoisseurs  everywhere  since  1846, 
and  surpasses  any  other  Bitters  in  piquancy  of  flavor  and  tonic 
qualities.  Relieves  fatigue,  stimulates  the  palate  and  insures  di- 
gestion. Excellent  for  the  busy  man  at  any  hour,  and  for  the 
whole  family. 

Enjoyable  as  a  Cocktail  and  Better  for  You 

Try  a  pony  of  "Uncierberg"  before  and  after  meals. 

Over  6.0OO.OOO  bottles  Imported  to  the  United  States 

At  all  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Restaurants,  or  by  tilt  bottle  at  II  ~inc  Merchants  and  Grocers 

Ilottled  only  by  II.  Vnderbtrg  Albreeht.  HhelnberB.  Germany 

LVYTIES  BROTHERS.  204  William  St..  New  York,  Sole  Agents. 


DENTACORA 


TOOTH  PASTE  cleans  and  preserves  the  teeth.  Com- 
mended by  thousands  of  dentists.  In  tubes,  convenient  and 
economical.  For  sale  at  best  stores,  or  direct,  250. 

Stnti  6c,  stamps  for  trial  fait  and  book, 

DENTACURA   CO.,    16  Ailing  Street,    NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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No  other  Food  Product  Has 
a  Record  Like 

Baker's 
Chocolate 

It  has  received  48  Highest 
Awards  in  Europe  and  America 
and  has  held  the  market  for  127 
years  with  constantly  increasing 
sales. 

"Time  and  ex- 
perience,"says 
a  famous 
French  writer, 
"have  shown 
that  chocolate, 
carefully  pre- 
pared, is  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  as 
wholesome  as 
it  is  agreeable; 
that  it  is  nour- 
ishing, easy  of 
digestion,  and 
does  not  pos- 
sess those 
qualities  in- 
jurious to 

heauty  with  which  coffee  has  been 

reproached." 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO,,  Ltd, 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Registered 
U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


A  Tragedy  Every   Week 

in  many  homes— more's  the  pity — the  Tragedy  of  the 
weekly  Sock  darning — the  weary  work  atop  all  the 
other  wifely  duties  that  exhaust  the  strength  and 
crowd  the  time  of  her  whose  work  is  never  done. 

/jnlepmDf  /Insiery 

For  Men   and  Women 

Wears  Six  Months  Without  Holes 

Saves  time,  money  and  labor.  Makes 
darning  unnecessary  and  is  economical 
because  it  costs  no  more'  than  ordinary 
hose.  Holt-proof  is  made  for  men  and 
women.  It  is  knit  of  Egyptian  long  ti bred 
Cotton,  by  a  special  process,  and  rein- 
forced at  the  points  of  hardest  wear.  Will 
wear  like  woven  wire,  yet  is  soft  and  easy 
on  the  feet. 

Are  Your  Sox  Insured? 

Our  Guarantee 


\Ve  guarantee  t"  any  purr  baser  of  al>i>x  of 
Holeproof  Sox  that  they  will  need  no  darn- 
ing fur  six  months.  If  they  should. we  agree 
to  replace  them  by  new  ones,  uponsurremier 
nf  the  purchase  ticket  with  the  worn  pair  ami 
-me  coupon,  provided  they  are  return  r<l  t->  u-, 
A-itliin  six  iiifjnths  from  date  of  sale  tn  owner. 


Men's  Hole  proof  Sox 

Fastcolors:  Black,  Tan  (light  or  dark)  Peart 
and  Navy  Blue.  Sizes  9  to  12.  Medium  or  light 
weight.  Sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six 
pairs  of  one  size— assorted  colors  if  desired — 
six  month's  guarantee  with  each  <*  **  /\/\ 
pair.  Per  box  of  six  pairs *Z^22 

Women's  Holeproof  Stockings 

Fast  colors:  Black  and  Tan.  Sizes  8  to  n.  Extra  reinforced 
garter  tops.  Sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six  pairs  of  one  size — 
assorted  colors  if  desired—six  month's  guarantee  with  3  A  OQ 

each  pair.     Per  box  of  six  pairs ^^.vu 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet  about  Holeproof  Hosiery.  Address 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  45  Fourth  St.,Milwaukee,Wts. 


Winter  Festivities 


Cause  every  woman  to  wish  to 
look  her  best.     LABLACHE  will 
efface  any  harm  her  complexion 
may  have  suffered  by  exposure  to 
'  sun  and  wind.  Use  this  wonderful 
I  beautiner  and  your  skin  will   be 
soft,  velvety  and  free  from  wrinkles, 
and  without  the  tendency  to  become 
red,  rough  or  chapped, 
Refuse  substitute*.    They  may  be  danfrerouw. 
Hesh,  "White,  Pink,  or  Cream,  50c  a  box,  of  drugglsta 
or  by  mail.    Send  lOc/or  sample, 

BEN.  LEVY.  CO.,  French  Perfumers      ^ 


.  ., 

Dept.  a6, 125  Kingston  Stm;l,  Boston.  Mats. 


was  her  maid,  Honour,  and  she,  too,  acted  well 
but  sang  unsatisfyingly.  The  Tom  Jones  was 
Van  Rensselaer  Wheeler.  He  was  graceful  and 
convincing,  and  made  the  most  of  his  part  and 
his  gifts.  There  were  a  lot  of  others,  some  fairly 
important — and  they  proved  that  the  company  is 
especially  well  cast.  The  chorus  is  beautifully 
trained,  it  sings  impressively,  and  the  work  is 
splendidly  mounted.  This  all  argues  that  "Tom 
Jones"  ought  to  be  a  success.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  be,  for  if  it  is  it  will  reflect  credit  upon 
the  musical  taste  of  a  New  York  audience  of 
comic  opera. 


LIBERTY.  "THE  CHRISTIAN  PILGRIM."  Mo- 
rality dramatized  from  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  by  James  MacArthur.  Music  by 
William  Furst.  Produced  Nov.  nth  with  this 
cast: 

Christian,  Henrietta  Crosman;  Beelzebub,  Tyron 
1'ower;  Hopeful,  Mr.  Mackay;  Arrogance,  Mr.  Pearce; 
linvy,  Mr.  Lawrence;  Superstition,  Mr.  Rogers;  Worldly 
U  isuman,  Mr.  Pitt;  The  Wanton,  Miss  Adams;  Faith, 
Miss  Adelman;  Piety,  Miss  Noble. 

No  one  can  withhold  from  Miss  Crosman  ap- 
plause for  her  courage  in  lavishly  applying  the 
resources  of  the  stage  to  a  slender  version  of 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  "The  Christian 
Pilgrim,"  as  the  allegorical  play  was  entitled, 
was  a  triumph  as  a  production.  That  must  be 
conceded,  even  though  the  piece  proved  a 
failure.  The  task  of  accommodating  the  material 
to  the  stage  was  no  easy  one.  The  tlames  of  Hell 
can  be  nothing  else  than  spectacular,  and  if  we 
are  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  it  must  be  by 
means  of  those  devices  of  the  stage  which  con- 
form to  popular  conceptions.  If  Christian  is  to 
wear  the  shining  armor  of  Faith  it  must  come 
from  the  armorer's  shop  and  cannot  be  left  in  the 
keeping  of  the  imagination  only.  If  he  is  to  en- 
counter the  Giant  Despair,  we  must  traverse  the 
region  of  Fable,  accept  it  all  as  children  have  al- 
ways done,  with  the  result  of  getting  something 
like  a  Christmas  pantomime.  There  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  this,  else  we  would  have  to  con- 
demn and  minimize  Bunyan  himself. 

But  as  acted  drama,  the  play  was  a  disappoint- 
ment It  did  not  hold  one.  It  was  merely  a  series 
of  stage  pictures.  We  need  give  no  account  ol 
the  adventures  of  Bunyan's  pilgrim.  They  con- 
stitute a  drama,  but  it  requires  a  studied  care  to 
present  it  on  the  stage  so  as  to  make  every  char- 
acter self-explanatory,  and  to  give  continuity  and 
connection  to  the  evolution  of  spiritual  experi- 
ences. Each  scene  must  be  dramatic  and  perfect 
in  itself.  This  effect  was  partly  accomplished, 
and  it  may  still  be  fully  accomplished  by  some 
revision.  Monotony  of  expression  will  have  to 
be  supplanted  by  variety  to  correspond  with 
every  change  of  emotion.  It  is  so  easy  to  adopt 
artificiality  in  exalted  things,  whereas  simplicity 
is  the  one  thing  needed  to  counteract  the  glitter 
and  pretension  of  those  elements  that  are  in 
themselves  essentially  theatrical.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  figure  of  the  stage,  of  the 
imagination  or  of  life,  with  a  greater  range  of 
emotion  than  Christian.  He  should  be  played 
without  conscious  pose  or  any  touch  of  theatrical- 
ism.  Unfortunately,  on  the  stage  sincerity  and 
reverence  of  spirit  in  the  performance  of  such  a 
character  is  not  enough.  Artistic  as  well  as 
natural  acting  is  required.  Bunyan's  Fable  is 
not  theological.  It  is  intensely  human.  It  sets 
forth  no  creed  that  cannot  be  accepted  by  anyone 
and  everyone.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  subject  or  any  form  of  the  drama  worthy 
of  the  intelligent  consideration  of  the  public  that 
cannot  safely  and  successfully  be  confided  to  that 
public  if  properly  presented.  For  instance, 
"Everyman,"  a  morality  play  very  similar  to  this 
one,  met  with  instant  success.  We  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  ridiculous  imbecility  if 
musical  comedies  were  our  sole  resource  for 
recreation  and  edification.  If  a  serious  subject 
gains  no  patronage  it  is  a  wholly  false  assump- 
tion that  the  fault  lies  with  the  vitiated  taste 
of  the  people.  In  case  of  failure,  in  any  human 
endeavor,  one  must  look  at  home  to  find  the 
fault.  "The  Christian  Pilgrim"  can  be  improved 
so  that  it  will  reward  Miss  Crosman.  The  pres- 
entation of  the  series  of  allegorical  pictures,  im- 
pressive and  significant  in  themselves,  can  be 
improved  with  reference  to  the  connective  dra- 
matic action.  Why  not?  Why  should  not  Chris- 
tiana be  awaiting  Christian,  after  he  has  passed 
the  River  of  Death,  and  reaches  the  Celestial 
City,  and,  above  all,  why  should  not  Christian 
meet  every  situation  with  a  full  expression  of 
the  emotion  required?  Mr.  Tyrone  Power  was 
pre-eminent  in  the  acting,  having  opportunities 
as  Beelzebub,  Apollyon,  Lord  Hategoocl  and  Giant 
Despair. 

MADISON  SQUARE.  "THE  COMING  OF  MRS. 
PATRICK."  Play  in  four  acts  by  Rachel  Crothers. 
Produced  November  6  with  this  cast : 

Dr.  Bruce,  Melville  Stewart;  Mr.  Lawton,  James  L. 
Carhart;  Billy  Lawton,  Walter  Thomas;  Tom  Crowel, 
Forrest  Winant;  Daddy  Birmingham,  Sheldon  Lewis; 


It  is  now  positively 
known  that  falling  hair 
is  caused  by  a  germ, 
hence  is  a  regular  germ 
disease.  Hall's  Hair  Re* 
newer  promptly  stops 
falli-  g  hair  because  it 
destroys  the  germs 
which  produce  this 
trouble.  It  also  destroys 
the  dandruff  germs,  and 
restores  the  scalp  to  a 
healthy  condition. 


Formula:  Glycerin,  Capsicum,  Bay  Rum,  Sulphur,  Tea, 
Rosemary  Leaves,  Boroglycerin,  Alcohol,  Perfume. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  "the  new  kind."  The  kind  that  does  not 
change  the  color  of  the  hair.  R.  P.  HAU  8  CO..  Njsta.  N.  H. 


Happy 
Days  in 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


Golden  State  Limited 


is  the  famous  train  that  makes  get- 
ting there  as  much  pleasure  as 
being  there. 

Reading  and  smoking  rooms, 
mission  dining  car,  barber,  buffet, 
observation  parlor,  electric  lights, 
and  the  new  Garland  car  ventila- 
tor— all  combine  to  make  the  trip 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  pleasures  of 
sunny  California. 

Lowest  altitudes,  an  interest  for 
every  mile,  and  a  comfort  every 
hour. 

Daily  Service  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Los 
Angeles.  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco 


Start  to  plan  now  by  sending 
for  illustrated  boo*s  telling  in 
story  and  picture  all  attout  the 
delights  of  California  in  Winter. 
Write  to-day  to 

JOHN    SEBASTIAN 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
Rock  Island  Lines,  Chicago 


Rock 
Island 
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Matherson,  Geo.  H.  Wiseman;  Eleanor  Lawton,  Eliza- 
beth btewart;  Nina  Lawton,  Millicent  Evans;  Pauline 
Shank,  Mmnette  Barrett;  Chrissy  Heath,  Perla  Landers; 
Maria,  Lillie  Eldridge;  Mrs.  Patrick,  Laura  Nelson  Hall. 
The  coming  of  Laura  Nelson  Hall  in  the  new 
play  by  Rachel  Crothers  was  more  notable  and 
complete  than  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Patrick,  but 
the  play  itself  has  distinct  merit  in  design  and 
only  needs  a  balancing  of  certain  equations  in 
order  to  become  popular  and  to  realize  the  intent, 
philosophical  and  technical,  of  the  writer.  The 
tendency  of  the  stage  of  this  moment,  among 
dramatists  from  whom  we  can  take  hope,  is  to- 
ward freedom  from  conventionality  with  newness 
of  subject  and  character.  The  treatment,  in  its 
details,  accomplishes  this.  The  least  of  the  char- 
acters, a  butler,  strikes  the  note  of  naturalness 
and  upon  that  key  all  the  characters  are  played. 
This  movement  in  the  direction  of  naturalness  is 
something  that  must  be  welcomed  and  we  are 
pleased  to  recognize  in  it  a  theory  of  writing 
as  well  as  of  acting  which  in  good  time  will 
banish  the  stock  characters  from  the  stage.  A 
certain  remnant  of  artificiality  exists  in  some  of 
the  incidents  and  situations,  but  this  defect  is  not 
one  of  intent. 

The  story  of  the  play,  in  a  few  words,  is  that 
a  trained  nurse  comes  into  a  family  to  care  foi 
an  afflicted  mother,  brings  sunshine  with  her,  and 
incidentally  saves  the  family  from  unhappiness 
by  preventing  the  elopement  of  the  son  with  an 
unworthy  girl  and  frustrating  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  with  a  man  'who  has  made  this 
girl  his  victim.  We  say  "incidentally,"  that 
is  the  weakness  of  the  action.  What  this  de- 
lightful nurse  does  is  commendable  and  dra- 
matic; how  she- does  it  is  equally  natural  and 
impressive;  why  she  does  it  is  without  sufficient 
foundation.  Effects  are  there  without  commen- 
surate causes.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
jecture the  original  processes  of  the  mind  of  the 
dramatist,  the  nurse  was  in  love  with  the  doctor 
who  introduced  her  into  the  household  and  who 
was  in  love  with  the  older  daughter.  She  would 
have  wished  to  save  the  family  because  the  hap- 
piness of  the  man  she  loved  was  involved ;  and 
we  may  assume  that  a  stage  manager  laid  his  un- 
holy hand  upon  this  cornerstone  of  this  play  or 
that  in  trying  to  get  away  from  a  certain  sup- 
posed conventionality  Miss  Crothers  destroyed 
this  proper  equation.  This  equation  being  de- 
stroyed others  fell  down  in  succession,  the  result 
being  that  in  the  end,  after  the  nurse  had  pur- 
suaded  the  doctor  that  he  is  in  love  with  the 
older  daugher  of  the  house  and  has  been  blind 
to  his  own  feelings,  the  situation  is  absurd  when 
the  doctor  declares  his  love  for  her  after  having 
proposed  to  the  other  woman. 

The  situation  is  also  a  false  one  in  which  Mrs. 
Patrick,  after  having  plied  the  son  with  drink 
in  order  to  keep  him  from  meeting  an  engage- 
ment with  the  unworthy  girl  for  an  elopement 
and  having  agreed  to  marry  him  herself  when  he 
unexpectedly  proposes  to  her  in  his  maudlin  sen- 
timentality, refuses  to  deny  the  accusation  in  the 
presence  of  the  doctor  and  the  family  that  she 
was  artfully  trying  to  entrap  the  son.  It  secures 
a  curtain,  and  an  additional  act,  but  there  is 
every  reason  that  she  should  tell  the  truth  at  this 
point  and  not  suffer  herself  to  be  driven  from 
the  house  and  misunderstood  by  the  man  she 
really  loves.  Another  false  equation  is  when  she 
consents  to  remain  in  the  house,  at  the  end  of 
the  succeeding  act,  because  the  doctor  urges  that 
her  skillful  assistance  is  needed  at  an  operation 
that  he  is  to  perform  on  the  mother.  If  the  cause 
of  her  remaining  were  distinctly  and  forcefully 
confined  to  the  love  that  the  mother  had  acquired 
for  her  during  her  stay  and  the  needed  support 
of  that  love  in  the  critical  moment,  the  action 
would  have  been  consistent  and  the  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  her  staying  would  have  been  con- 
clusive. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Patrick  is  well  con- 
ceived, while  the  actress  in  the  part,  Laura  Nelson 
Hall,  is  charming  both  in  her  fictional  and  per- 
sonal character.  She  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  grat- 
ifying to  every  good  sentiment,  intelligent  in  the 
highest  degree,  natural  and  yet  artistic  without 
a  trace  of  artificiality.  She  will  be  liked  and  will 
grow  in  favor.  She  suits  the  play  and  the  play 
suits  her. 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "THE  HOYDEN."  Mu- 
sical comedy  from  the  French  by  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton. Music  by  John  L.  Golden  and  Robert  Hood 
Bowers.  Produced  October  19  with  this  cast : 

Thomas  Talbot,  Samuel  Reed;  Harry  Talbot,  Arthur 
Stanford;  Major  Finch,  Robert  Lett;  Dr.  Julian  Gousse, 
Armand  Kalisz;  Hon.  Bertie  Cecil,  Lionel  Walsh;  Louis, 
Robert  Ward;  Theobold,  Larry  Ward;  Lucy  Talbot, 
Kathryn  Hutchinson;  Joan  Talbot,  Elsie  Janis;  Miss 
Herminia  Smith,  Annie  Esmond;  Henriette,  Isabel 
D'Armond;  Rita  Santacierci,  Nellie  Beaumont;  M'lle 
La  Clairette,  La  Noveta;  Maud  de  Maulan.  Ella  Rock; 
Claris  Angler,  Elise  Steele;  Thais  Coutier,  Eleanor 
Pendleton;  Danton,  manager  of  hotel,  H.  Depp. 

In  spite  of  the  personal  attractiveness  of  the 
star,  the  opening  of  "The  Hoyden"  did  not  give 
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[T  has  taken  almost  50  years  of  progressive  piano  con- 
A  struction  to  place  the 

Kranich  &  Bach 
Instruments 

where  they  overtower  all  other  pianos 
of  the  World  in  points  of  musical  ex- 
cellence,   artistic   appearance,    dura- 
bility and  economy.     The  piano 
that   proves   every  claim  for 
superiority  in  every  detail. 

How  to  Judge  a  Good  Pia.no  —You  can 
know  for  yourself  and  avoid  expen- 
sive mistakes.     We  have  reprinted 
an  impartial  article  from    a  recent 
issue      of     a    standard     magazine, 
•written  by  one  of  the  best  piano 
experts  in  America. 

This  article  tells  plainly,  simply 
and  authoritatively  how  to  )udge 
any  piano  made  and  whether  it  is 
high  grade  or  inferior,     ^'e  will  send  it 
prepaid    to    all    readers    of    The    Theatre 
who  write    for    our    new    catalogue.     The 
book  will  prove  valuable  to  any  prospective 
piano  purchaser — no  matter  •what  piano  may 
be  in  mind. 

Sold  by  all  of  our  agents  upon  easy 
monthly  payments  if  desired.  Old 
or  unsatisfactory  pianos  taken  in  ex- 
change by  all  our  dealers. 


IEBAGH 


3-^S*  E- J2<5  rd|5TREET 

NE.W      -YORK    JT~ 


Study  Your  Toilet  Needs 

If  you  are  chafing  under  the  disappointments  of  ineffectual 
or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  toilet  articles,  study  ycur  needs, 
then  supply  them  with  Riker  preparations.  There's  one  to 
gratify  every  toilet  requirement.  Every  toilet  article  "made 
by  Riker"  guarantees  satisfaction — finest  quality  at  fairest  price. 

,  RlKER'S 

violet  Cerate 

is  an  innocent  unguent  of  rare  effectiveness, — the  especial  choice  of  New 

York's  discriminating  society.     Cleanses  and  nourishes  the  skin,  removes 

wrinkles  and  blemishes,  bringing  a  clear  youthful  color  to  the  complexion. 

.Quickly   proves  its  superiority  over  ordinary  face-creams.    5Uc.  a  jar. 

R'KER'S  SEPTONE.  a  really 

beneficial  hair  food  and   dressing. 

Destroys   dandruff   germs — makes 

the    scalp    hc.il thy.     25c.  and  75c. 

RIKER'S  PERFUMES,  peer  of 
imported  perfumes,yetc'»mparative- 
ly  modera'e  in  price.  Perfectly  true, 
delicate  odors  of  unusual  penna- 
ar  in  New  York. 


RIKER'S  DRESDEN  KACE 
POWDER,  exceptionally  fine. 
very  adherent ,  perfectly  tinted.  We, 
and  50c.  boxes. 


nency.  very  popular 


RIKER'S  SEPTONE  SOAP- 

the  genuine  "German  Green  Soap" 
liquified.  Delightful  for  shampoo. 
25c.  and  75c.  bottles. 

These  and  other  Riker  toiltt  specialties  are  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  handsome  freebooklets"Beauty  Ctilture"and"Toilet 
l)ainties,"-ahvays  valued  for  the  many  suggestions  they  contain. 
Every  woman  who  cultivates  toilet  refinements  should  have  them. 

Hiker's  preparations, the  favorites  in  New  York  society,  are  now 
sold  in  the  best  store  in  every  large  city.  When  you  buy  toilet  articles 
be  sure  and  ask  for  "Riker's,"  or  if  not  sold  in  your  locality  buy  direct 
from  us  by  mail.  It  pays  to  buy  the  best  for  toilet  uses.  Send  for 
booklets  and  name  of  our  agent  in  your  locality. 

WM.  B.  RIKER  &  SON  CO. 

6th  Ave.  and  23rd  St.  NEW  YORK 
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A  PRACTICAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  STAGE 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 
0/DR6MATIC 

J  - 


EMPIRE 

THEATRE 

DRAMATIC 

SCHOOL 


BOAKJD   OP 

FRANKLIN  H.-SARfiBNT,  PRESIDENT 
DANIEL  FRpHMAN  JOHN  DRE-W 

BRPNSOK  HOWARP  BENJAMIN  F  ROEDEK 

CONNECTED  WITH  MK.  CHARLES  FROHMAN'S 

EMPIRES  THEATRE,  AND  COMPANIES 

FOR.  CATALOGUE.  AND  1NFOIVMATION  APPLY  TO 

THE  SECRETARY,  RpOM  rtl.  CARNEGIE  HALL,NE.wYon^ 


DRAMATIC 
SCHOOL  X 


T0E  PHUL  BERSOB 

THE  NEW  THEATRE  BUILDING 
17-19  Van  Burcn  Street  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

The  Largest  and  Foremost  Training  School 
of  Acting  in  America.     A  School  of  Acting 


—NOT  a  School  of  Music. 


He  flmericau  Scfiool  of  Piaywiiiing 

By  Hail  SEVENTH  YEAR  Honthly  Payments 

The  advertising  of  this  School  has  been  practically  con- 
fined, from  its  inception,  to  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  and 
the  Dramatic  Mirror.  It  has  not  been  conducted  on  a 

Eurely  mercenary  basis;  its  fundamental  principle  has 
een  to  teach  and  to  teach  thoroughly.  It  has  succeeded 
from  no  outside  influence,  but  from  within,  from  its 
students  who  communicate  their  knowledge  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  system  pursued  here  to  others.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

Many  of  you  have  been  reading  this  advertisement  all 
this  time,  believing  that  this  School  is  merely  a  commer- 
cial venture  and  has  nothing  new  to  offer.  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  Playwriting  is  not  an  art,  and 
that  plays  are  written  only  by  those  who  have  been  se- 
lecteof  by  God  to  write  plays,  He  having  given  them  the 
"Instinct";  in  other  words,  that  Playwriting  is  not  an 
art  and  does  not  have  to  be  learned.  SEND  FOR  A 
CIRCULAR. 

You  still  believe  that  the  art  of  Playwriting  can  be 
fully  learned  from  the  few  books  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the  text- 
book required  by  an  electrician,  a  chemist,  or  what  not, 
is  about  a  foot  thick.  You  may  discover  that  this  School, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  time,  may  furnish  you  the  com- 
plete text-book,  in  the  sheets,  that  you  need,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  ''The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  published 
fifteen  years  ago.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

Has  the  School  had  successful  students?  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  prejudices,  they  are  not  honest  prejudices 
until  after  you  investigate.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

We  will  read  and  analyze  all  your  plays  or  "plays," 
if  you  become  a  student.  SENT)  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

If  you  have  been  writing  plays  or  "plays**  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  believe  that  your  failure  to  get  them 
accepted  is  because  "managers  don't  read  plays,  '  and  if 
you  still  feel  so  gifted  that  you  are  sure  that  nobody 
could  possibly  teach  you  anything— DON'T  SEND  FOR 
A  CIRCULAR. 

IN  ORDER  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  SATISFYING  YOURSELF  as  to  the  authority,  effi- 
ciency and  sincerity  of  the  School,  we  will,  on  your  re- 
mittance of  $10.00,  send  you  the  first  month  of  the 
Course,  in  its  regular  order,  from  week  to  week;  if  at 
the  end  of  the  month  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  will  RE- 
FUND THE  MONEY  on  the  return  of  the  sheets;  if 
you  are  satisfied  you  will  retain  these  sheets,  make  your 
payment  for  the  second  month  and  continue. 

Circular.     Address: 

W.  T.  PRICE,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  City 

("The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  by  W.  T.  Price,  $1.50. 

Brentano's  or  as  above.) 


|  Be  an  Actor 
or  Actress 


NO  PROFESSION   SO  FASCINATING 

AND  PROFITABLE 
I  teach  you  thoroughly  by  mail,  so  you  will  be  qualified  to  go  at  once  on 
the  stage.  My  course  is  complete  and  embraces  every  branch  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  become  a  successful  actor.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  on  the 
American  stage  have  taken  my  course  Rend  for  my  FREE  beautifully 
Illustrated  book  which  explains  thoroughly  my  method,  also  pictures 
scenes  of  plays,  actors,  and  actresses,  who  have  become  efficient  through  my 
training— mailed  FREE.  Address 

Tbe  Henry  Dickson  School  of  Actiof  310  Auditorium,  Chltajo 


much   assurance  of  lasting  success.     Nor  in   its 
preliminary  stages  was  it  an  altogether  satisfac- 
tory  performance.     But   the   observant   manager 
has  been   at  work.     The  weak  spots  have  been 
strengthened;  the  gaiety  has  been  advanced;  in- 
adequate players  have  been  superseded  by  more 
talented  entertainers  until  now  the  audiences  at 
the     Knickerbocker— considerable     in     size— are 
quite   satisfied   with   the  medium   which   exploits 
the   winsome   personality    of     Miss     Elsie    Jams. 
There  is  quite  an  interesting  story  touching  the 
inception  of  this  musical  piece.     Tristan  Bernard 
of   Paris   devised  a   comedy.     The   scenario  was 
submitted  to  Charles  Frohman,  who  bought  the 
idea  and  commissioned  Cosmo  Hamilton  to  turn 
it  into   a   libretto,    which    with    some    American 
suggestions,     additions     and     emendations,     now 
figures  as  "The  Hoyden."     Bernard  retained  the 
Parisian    rights   to   his   idea   and   under   the   title 
of  "La  Soeur,"  a  genuine  comedy  was  presented 
at  the   French   capital  with   more   than   fair  suc- 
cess.    In  this— shall  it  be  said  legitimate  form?- 
the   charm   of   the   original    idea    is    worked    out 
with    a    nice    appreciation    of    balance    and    the 
nuances.     There  is   a  good  story  and  the  char- 
acters are  developed  with  nice  skill  and  sustained 
effect.     Now   in   extenuation  of   Mr.    Hamilton's 
work  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
utilize  for  musical  purposes  a  plot  the  value  of 
which   is   modified    and   restricted   every   time   a 
musical   number   is   introduced.     It  was   a  story 
too   much   dependent   upon    characterization,    for 
treatment  as  a  vehicle  on  which  to  depend  mu- 
sical numbers.    But  it  is  a  graceful  and  agreeable 
entertainment  and  Miss  Janis  dashes  through  it 
with    humor    and    charm.      It    does    lend    itself 
plausibly  to  her  imitations  which  are  marvels  of 
graphic  mimicry.     Her  audiences  never  seem  to 
have   enough.    "Joan   Talbot,   the  hoyden,   thinks 
her  sister  has  been  jilted  and  determines  to  find 
out  why.     She  falls  in  love  herself  with  the  ap- 
parently recreant  lover   only   to   find   in   the   end 
that  the  sister  really  broke  the  engagement  because 
she  preferred  another.     Ben  Teal  has  staged  the 
piece  with  his  accustomed  skill,  the  quiet  yet  ef- 
fective curtains   at  the  end  of  each   act  being  a 
particularly  agreeable  innovation.     The  score  has 
musical  merit  and  popular  quality.     The  greater 
part   is   contributed  by   Mr.   Golden,   whose   indi- 
vidual numbers  mark  him  for  preferment  in  line 
of  work.     The  women's  costumes  are  superb  and 
models    of    up-to-date     Parisian    daintiness    and 
elegance    of    cut.      Arthur    Stanford    plays    with 
ease  and   distinction    as    the    lover,    and    Lionel 
YVulsh   is  more  than  amusing  in  one  of  the  .in- 
evitable  "silly   ass"   types.     The   second   pair   of 
lovers    receive    nice    treatment    at    the    hands    of 
Kathryn  Hutchinson  and  Arniand  Kalisz.     Nellie 
Beaumont   as   Rita   Santacierci     is    dashing  -and 
amusing  and   scores   a  pronounced  hit  with   Mr. 
Golden's    song   emphasizing   the   value   of   adver- 
tising. 


GREAT    BEAR    SPRING   WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


GARRICK.  "ARTIE."  Comedy  in  four  acts 
by  George  Ade.  Produced  October  28  with  this 
cast: 

Artie  Blanchard,  Laurance  XVheat;  Roscoe  Miller, 
Hale  Norcross;  Walter  Marshall,  Frank  Craven;  Jason 
Burleigh,  Joseph  Brennan;  Winfield  Scott  Carroll, 
Joseph  M.  Sparks;  Jonas  Leech,  Louis  R.  Grisel;  Jimmy 
Larkin,  William  Harrigan;  Buff  Hartigan,  Thomas  H. 
Wilson;  Mr.  Hall,  Sidney  Irving;  Mr.  Sweeney,  James 
A.  Leahy;  Henry,  Frederick  Wallace;  Bradley,  Daniel 
Corse;  Pasquale  Montagni,  Serrano  Vincenzo;  Mamie 
Carroll,  Vira  Stowe;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Carroll,  Rose  Beaudef, 
Susie  Connelly,  Claire  Kulp;  Lizzie  Connelly,  Virginia 
Miltonj  Vinie  Jenkins,  Grace  Fisher. 

Mr.  George  Ade  has  a  characteristic  felicity  of 
expression  and  he  reflects  a  flippancy  of  the  day 
in  a  method  that  beguiles  you  at  every  moment. 
The  characters  in  his  play  can  hardly,  at  any  time, 
be  fairly  described  as  dull.  Much  of  their  phi- 
losophy has  a  sordid  metallic  ring  and  some  of 
the  speeches  uttered  by  his  characters,  bright  as 
they  are,  are  depressing  because  they  so  truly 
represent  certain  views  of  the  day  that  are  per- 
verted. Mr.  Ade  has  one  strongly  marked  dra- 
matic faculty.  It  does  not  concern  the  form  of 
a  play.  It  is  his  objective  state  of  mind  with 
reference  to  character.  He  does  not  dally  with 
sentiment,  but  he  does  portray  character  with  ab- 
solute fidelity. 

"Artie"  is  perhaps  not  a  harmful  play,  and  yet 
it  is  not  harmless.  The  story  of  the  play,  that 
which  holds  it  together,  represents  a  young  man, 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  real  estate  agent,  who 
discovers  that  a  railway  is  projected  through  a 
certain  street  and  that  the  real  estate  or  railway 
people  can  be  forced  to  pay  a  larger  sum  than 
they  otherwise  would  if  he  could  secure  the 
property  and  hold  it  against  them.  He  manages 
to  do  this,  possessing  nothing  but  his  salary  of 
twelve  dollars  a  week,  and  a  gold  watch  which 
was  left  him  by  his  father,  who  had  been  gov- 


Sta^nKope  -  WHe«xtcroft 

DRAMATIC    SCHOOL 

Established  1893. 

Endorsed  by  prominent  Managers,  Authors  and  Stars. 
Mrs.    Wheatcroft    announces   a    Special    Mid-Winter 

Course  commencing  Jan.  2,  1908. 
31  West  31st  Street  New  York  City 


Established  1894 

CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

MISS  MANNHEIMER,  Director 

Actual  Stage  and  Lyceum  Experience.  Graduates  in 
Actinu  assured  trial  engagement  with  Shubert  (New 
\ork)  Attractions.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LYRIC  THEATRE  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


S  ACTO 

ACTRESS    OR    ORATOR 


BEST    PAYING    PROFESSION  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Our  course  on  ELOCUTION  and  DRAMATIC  ART  by  MAIL 
will  in  a  short  time  prepare  you  for  the  STAGE  or  speaker  s  plat- 
form. Yon  can  earn  $25  to  #200  weekly.  Successful  students  every- 
whpre  Write  for  free  booklet  on  Dramatic  Art  by  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION, 
1053  Chicago  Opera  House  Blk.,  Chicago. 


PLAYS 


for      Amateur 
and      Professional 

Actors.      Largest    assortment    in    the 

world.    Catalogue  free. 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


PLAYS 


Large  List  of  New  Profes- 
sional and  Amateur  Plays, 
Vaudeville  Sketches,' 
Stage  Monologues,  New 

mm ^ .^___  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes, 
Hand-Books,0pereltas,  Musical  Pieces.Special  Entertain- 
merits,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Speakers,  Tableaux,  Games, 
Drills,Wigs,Beards,GreasePaintsandOtherlVlake-upGoods. 
Cataloge  Free.  T.  S.  DENISON,  Pub.,  DepS.33,  Chicago. 

Plays  for  Stock  Companies. 

Plays  for  Repertoire  Companies. 

Plays  for  Amateurs. 

Books  for  Home  Amusement. 

Largest  assortment 

in  tfie  World. 

Catalogue 

Free-Free— Free. 

SAMUEL  FRENCH. 

22  West  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

MUSICAL  HANDBOOK  FREE 

Write  ui  what  musical  instrument  yon  are  inter. 

•it*d  in  »iid  w«  will  lend  you*  copy.  Contain!  illu.trationt, 
description!  and  the  low«it  pricei  on  26,000  inatrumontt 
and  mpplietof  artiitis  mmic»l  quality,  Alio  much  tala- 
able  in(ormatlon,0nr  name  for  44ytar«  hw  been  the  i tandard 

PIANOS,  VIOLINS,  MANDOLINS, 

Band  I  n.t  rumrnt«.T«ll.1ng  MxhlnemeU.  £1617- 
thinu  known  in  maaio  la  sold  by  u».  Write  today. 
I  Vnil  9.  UCll  V  World'a  Largest  Mnilo  Housa 

LI  UN  06  ULAL 1 1  33  Adams  8t.,  Chicago 

If  you  are  deaf 

Most  deafness  and  ear  troubles  are  caused  by  ignorance 
of  physical  law  and  carelessness.  "Buzzing"  in  the  ears, 
and  other  symptoms,  are  neglected,  and  gradually  deaf- 
ness follows.  Deafness  need  not  always  be  permanent. 
The  sense  of  hearing  is  automatic,  mechanical.  The 
human  ear  is  but  a  delicate  piece  of  mechanism.  It 
is  not  reasonable  that  medicine  will  bring  relief,  and  so 
there  are  thousands  who  accept  their  affliction  as  incura- 
ble, saying — "I  have  tried  many  doctors,  without  getting 
and  relief."  Geo.  P.  Way,  an  electrical  engineer,  was 
deaf  for  25  years.  He  had  tried 
almost  every  device  known ;  had 
been  under  medical  treatment ; 
carried  an  ear  trumpet;  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  help  himself; 
finally  he  accidentally  discovered 
a  scientific  principle  which  he  de- 
veloped through  his  mechanical 
genius  into  a  little  device  which 
restored  his  hearing  perfectly. 
This  device  is  called  the  "Way 
Ear  Drum." 

Way  Ear  Drums  have  now  been 
on  the  market  for  ten  years,  and 
the  demand  for  them  grows  greater 
every  day.  This  would  not  he  the 
case,  if  they  were  not  reliable. 
Those  born  deaf,  or  whose  hearing 

wiv.  i .  ™ Ttinm  has    been    impaired    beyond    relief, 

cannot  be  helped  by  the  Way  Kar 
Drum,  but  inasmuch  as  most  cases  of  deafness  will  yield 
to  the  right  assistance,  the  Way  Far  Drum  should  be 
tried  by  every  sufferer  from  defective  hearing.  They 
are  invisible;  cannot  collapse  in  the  ear;  are  painless  and 
easily  applied — anyone  can  take  them  out  and  put  them 
in  without  assistance,  and  they  are  not  expensive. 

Write,  as  near  as  you  know,  the  cause  of  your  deaf- 
ness, and  our  specialist  will  advise  you  promptly  and 
frankly  if  he  believes  you  can  be  helped.  \Ve  will  give 
you  the  names  of  people  in  your  own  vicinity  who  are 
wearing  the  Way  Ear  Drums,  that  you  may  refer  to  them. 
Will  vou  not  write  us  to-day.  Way  Ear  Drum  Co., 
1214  Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GEO.  P.  WAY,  Inventor 
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ernor  of  the  state.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
statement  by  Artie  is  received  by  the  ma.-bine 
politicians  in  every  audience  with  a  pleased  smile. 
His  father  was  not  a  grafter,  and  the  fact  that 
he  neglected  his  opportunities  is  freely  accepted 
as  fine  humor.  Mr.  Adc  excels  in  reaching  this 
fine  discernment  of  the  great  public.  Artie  clears 
twelve  thousand  dollars  by  the  "deal"  and  "mar- 
ries the  girl"  with  whom  he  is  in  love.  The 
play  is  in  four  acts.  One  scene  is  the  annual 
bazaar  and  ball  of  Woodworkers'  Union  No.  17; 
the  second  is  in  front  of  the  Carroll  home,  Cedar 
street;  the  third  the  office  of  Burleigh  &  Co., 
dealers  in  real  estate;  the  fourth  at  Burleigh's 
Park,  selling  lots  in  the  new  subdivision.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  each  act  there  is  a  differ- 
ent subject  or  atmosphere.  The  process  of  mak- 
ing the  play  is  at  once  apparent.  Whatever  Mr. 
Ade  may  have  written  on  these  four  subjects 
may  be  utilized.  In  this  way  it  can  easily  hap- 
pen that  the  speeches  for  the  characters  are 
ready-made  before  they  spring  out  of  the  action 
and  before  any  plot  has  provided  for  their  ex- 
istence. It  is  a  false  method  of  playwriting  and 
yet  not  an  entirely  impracticable  one;  but  it 
leads  to  much  that  is  forced.  We  may  laugh 
at  the  brightness  of  many  of  the  lines  and  yet 
feel  their  lack  of  spontaneity.  They  were  not 
exactly  born  of  the  moment.  It  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  the  play  was  lacking  in  elements 
of  action.  Again,  in  themselves,  the  characters 
are  true  types.  It  is  in  their  relationships  that 
the  artificiality  is  felt.  Abundance  of  incidental 
detail  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  but  super- 
abundance is  not  consistent  with  drama,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  the  same  as  common  sense.  Thus, 
it  is  diverting  to  h.Tve  a  laboring  man,  in  overalls, 
pass  over  the  stage  with  a  growler  foaming  over 
with  beer  (the  effect  of  foam  possibly  being  ob- 
tained by  means  of  yeast  or  some  chemical)  ;  it 
is  comical  to  the  few  (particularly  to  the  stage 
manager  as  he  chuckles  in  the  wings)  to  see  a 
red-headed,  freckled-faced  boy,  never  before  hav- 
ing served  as  an  exhibit,  appear  at  an  upper  win- 
dow in  Cedar  street,  laughing  with  wide-open 
mouth  revealing  defective  teeth,  as  a  part  of  the 
riotous  ending  of  an  act.  It  is  by  the  collection 
of  such  trifles  that  plays  of  this  kind  are  largely 
made. 

LYRIC.  "Miss  POCAHONTAS."  Musical  com- 
edy in  two  acts.  Book  by  R.  A.  Barnet  and  R. 
M.  Baker.  Music  by  Dan  J.  Sullivan,  Augustus 
Barrett  and  Carl  Willimore.  Produced  October 
28  with  this  cast : 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Walter  Jones;  Pow-Ha-Tan,  George 
I.eSoir;  Mighty  Medicine  Man.  Neil  McNeil;  Soan-Ge- 
Ta-Ha  Harold  Crane;  John  Rolfe,  George  Fox;  Freckled- 
Tliunder-Cloiid,  John  Peachey;  Man-Who-Soaked-Fathcr, 
Nathan  Rees:  Splinter-In-His-Foot,  Edith  Miller;  Deep 
Voice-In-His  Chest,  J.  E.  Scott:  Contractor  McLaughlin. 
Daniel  Hall;  Not-Afraid-Of-A-Lunch,  Frank  Hunter; 
Panting-Pants-Of-The-Panther,  C.  Vandiver;  Jane,  Rolfe's 
sister,  Blanche  Deyo;  Kee-Kee-Kee-Wan-Da-See,  Anna 
McXabh;  Wah-Wali-Tay-See,  Violet  Zell;  Shaw-Shaw. 
Emilie  Wellington;  Ne-Ne-Moo-Sha,  Lottie  Parker;  O- 
Pee-Chee,  Loraine  Bernard;  Qucstonia  Plim,  Marie 
Terry;  Messenger  Boy.  Loraine  Bernard;  Bride,  Violei 
7dl:  Bridegroom,  Lester  Allen;  Pocallontas,  Marie 
Dupuis. 

An  opera  which  abandons  its  story  half  way 
and  degenerates  into  a  variety  performance  is 
something  that  trifles  with  the  public  and  is 
amazing  for  its  imbecility  and  effrontery.  There 
is  an  odd  hallucination  among  some  people  of  the 
stage  that  they  can  justify  any  production  by  in- 
serting in  the  bill  a  descriptive  note  of  this  kind  : 
"A  bit  of  foolery,  music  and  movement,  which 
makes  no  dramatic  pretensions,  has  very  little 
reason  and  not  much  rhyme,  and  whose  only 
'mission'  is  to  add  'just  a  little  bit  more'  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations.  A  certain  event  in  American 
history  is  supposed  to  be  mixed  up  somewhere 
in  the  'plot.'"  If  a  play  or  an  opera  has  no  dra- 
matic pretensions  of  any  kind  it  has  no  business 
on  the  stage.  There  is  really  no  half-way 
ground.  A  play  or  an  opera,  if  it  is  to  interest 
as  a  play  or  an  opera,  must  necessarily  have  dra- 
matic form  :  without  it  it  may  be  a  variety  enter- 
tainment. It  must  be  one  or  the  other.  There 
is  a  tendency  toward  the  episodic  in  playwriting 
at  present,  but  the  proper  skill  can  make  those 
episodes  coherent  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  classifying  the  production.  "Miss  Pocahontas" 
does  make  pretensions  to  being  an  opera  and  to 
having  a  story,  and  no  disclaimer  in  a  prefatory 
<  an  dispose  of  this  fact. 


GARDEN.  "THE  REJUVENATION  OF  AUNT 
M  :<"f."  Comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Anne  Warner. 
Produced  Nov.  I2th  with  the  following  cast: 

Betty  Burnett,  Nora  O'Brien;  Clover,  Geo.  A.  Steven- 
wn;  Lucinda,  Nina  Seville;  Joshua,  Harry  Cowley; 
John  Watkins,  Jr.,  David  Proctor;  Robert  Burnett, 
Francis  Herblin;  Mitchell,  Jack  Storey;  Aunt  Mary 
Watkins,  May  Robson ;  Mrs.  Daisy  Mullins.  Grace  Parks 
Fiske;  Messenger  Boy.  Harry  Jones;  Mr.  Stebbins, 
William  Lcvis;  James,  George  F.  Hall;  Maid,  Eva  Bing- 
ham;  The  Girl  from  Kalamazoo,  Margaret  Drew. 

From  one  of  her  own  short  stories,  published 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  Anne  Warner  has 
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The  KNABE,  PIANO 


with  its  supreme  standard  of  musical  excellence  and  its  many  styles  of 
case,  ranging  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate,  is  within  reach 
of  the  man  of  fine  musical  taste,  be  his  income  moderate  or  beyond  the 
need  of  economy;  and,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  may  be  paid,  he 
is  assured  that  exquisite  tone  and  perfect  action  which  is  exclusive  to 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PIANO 

The  Knabe  Piano  is  sold  everywhere,  and  any  Knabe  representative    will    be   only    too 
glad  to   have  the  privilege  of  showing  it  to  you. 


WM.  KNABE  &  co. 

BALTIMORE  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  ST.  PETERSBURG 


WASHINGTON 


CASH    WELL    SPENT 

Money  expended  in  personal  adornment  is  often  foolishly 
wasted  upon  articles  of  no  intrinsic  value.  A  bottle  of 
SOZODONT,  however,  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Loveliest  among  the  lovely  is  she  who  renews  or  preserves 
the  beauty  of  her  teeth  with  SOZODONT,  confessedly 
the  most  effective  preparation  for  them.  Volumes 
of  evidence  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  its  claim 
to  public  confidence,  as  a  means  of  invigorating  the 
teeth,  and  rendering  them  pure,  glistening  and  spot- 
less, and  not  less  satisfactorily  proven  is  its  balmy 
influence  upon  the  breath. 

Ask  for  SOZODOXTaxd  accept  no  cheap  substitute. 
SOZODONT  in  t/irre/orms,  Liquid,  Ponder  or  1'aite. 
For  tale  ail  over  the  world  at  every  first-class  toUel  counter. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  New  York  City 
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Charles  Reade 

and 
Ellen  Terry 


Ellen  Terry  as 
"Lady  Cicely  Wayneflete ' 


DID  you  know  that  Charles  Reade  was  a  manager  as 
well  as  a  writer,  and  that  it  was  he  who  persuaded 
Ellen  Terry  to  return  to  the  stage  after  she  had  given 
it  up  for  good,  and  that  if  she  had  not  gone  back  at  this  time  it 
would  have  been  Kate  and  not  Ellen  who  would  have  been  the 
Terry  of  the  English  stage  ?     Ellen  Terry  went  back  to  play 
the  leading  part  in  Charles  Reade's  "The  Wandering  Heir," 
which  led  to  her  playing  Portia,  the  great  part  of  her  life. 

All  this,  in  a  style  whose  charm  proves  that  Ellen  Terry 
writes  as  well  as  she  acts,  is  told  in  her  personal  reminis- 
cences now  appearing  in 

McClures  Magazine 

$5  now  will  save  $2.50  later 

The  price  of  McClure's  has  been  advanced  from  $i  to  $1.50  a  year. 
We  feel  that  those  who  have  so  long  been  readers  of  McClure's 
are  entitled  to  another  chance  to  enter  their  subscriptions  at  the 
old  price.  Any  one  who  sends  immediately  from  $2  to  $5  will 
become  a  subscriber  for  from  two  to  five  years.  This  offer  will 
remain  open  only  a  short  time.  It  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE,  68  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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WITH 


GUARANTEE; 


Does  Your  Trunk 
Suit  You? 

Want  one  that  keeps  clothing  free  from 
wrinkles,  never  '•  mussed  up,"  always 
get-at-able;  that  protects  against  dust 
ant  observation,  and  occupies  half  the 
usual  space  in  room,  yet  carries  con- 
tents safely  when  journeying  ?  P  &  S 
"  HOLDS-ALL  ''  WARDROBE 
TRUNKS  do  all  this.  Special  inde- 
structible types,  at  discounted  prices, 
for  theatrical  and  commercial  users. 
Handsome  catalogue  on  request. 

THE  J.  F.  PARKHURST  &  SON  COMPANY 

Factories;  15  Barker  St.,  Bmi«or.-'T'<j. 


ITTHE  TRUNK 


W  ITU 


GU A I 


A  PERFECT  ft)     LEXION 


Mme.  Robinnalre'8  F    •«  Powder 

is  «n  absolutely  pur*  M)  rcBiL  com- 

plexion beftutider,  !•..[•'•          '.delicate  »n1 

H-lvftT  »ppe«r»tH'P  111,   .'    Ill     ititrlf  iui  i.«il>lf 

on  the  akin.  It  la  ijj^.,,  .or*  DKCIDIULT  Su- 
pimoft  TO  ILL  OTH^P^,  rji  PUWPIBB.  It  la 
&  BiNEFtcliL  sklii  f  having  *  health? 
TONIC  effect  PfnV  te  t  brunette,  per- 
fumM  with  violet,  i-c.  >d  60o.  ft  Boi, 
_^__^  postpaid.  SAMIMB  Fa«. 

MME.  ROBINNAIRE.22  Marietta  Street,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


SUPERFLUOUS     HAIR     CURED 

The  new  discover    T>Me-o  Massage  Cream , 

is  composed  of  tw  e  ates  and  positively  causes 
atrophy  of  the  hair  f  7  without  the  least  injury  or  un. 
pleasant  feeling  to  "iiost  delicate  skill.  Apply  by 
massage  lor  a  few  m '  jtes  and  the  hair  disappears . 

Sent  by  mail  ir  collapsible  tubes.  Price  $a.co. 
Sample  large  enough  for  any  mild  case,  soc.  Money 
back  if  unsatisfactory. 

DE-LE-O  CO.        Dept.  D-I27.    Mt.  Clemens.  Mich, 


X.  BAZIN'S 

DEPILATORY    POWDER. 

Guaranteed  to  remove  superflu- 
ous hair  from  tf\e  face,  neck  and 
arms.  A  reliable  and  absolutely 
safe  way  to  effect  a,  cure. 

At  all  stores  or  by  mail,  postage 
prepaid.  In  sealed  packages  free 
from  advertising  matter,  50c. 

•  E~0 FOR  OUR  LITTLE  PAMPHLET. 

For  aeauty'j  JoJte." 
HALL  &  RVCKEL 
215  Washington  St..  New  York 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SOZODONT 


REST  AND  RECUPERATION 

To  provide  a  restful  environment  without  san- 
atorium restrictions,  to  enable  tired  humanity  to 
recuperate  naturally,  to  secure  to  the  average 
man  or  woman  the  needed  change  from  worrj 
and  care,  and  to  do  these  at  moderate  cost,  is  the 
mission  of  "The  Welland,"  the  home  of  "The  St 
Catharines  Well." 

Apply  the  manager,  St.  Catharines,  or  any 
Agent  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 


constructed  a  play  that  served  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  reappearance  in  New  York  of  the  clever 
character  actress  May  Robson.  The  stage  lum- 
ber, in  the  story's  material,  was,  however,  in- 
sufficient, and  the  vehicle  proved  too  slight  to 
carry  even  Miss  Robson  very  far. 

Aunt  Mary  is  an  old  lady  whose  heart  rules 
her  head  and  purse  strings.  She  lives  in  a  small 
New  England  village,  where  her  time  is  appar- 
ently divided  between  scolding  her  housemaid, 
Lucinda,  and  writing  checks  for  a  scamp  of  a 
nephew  named  Jack.  All  the  young  man's  trou- 
bles she  attributes  to  the  influence  of  the  despised 
city.  A  misunderstanding,  easily  explained  away, 
except  in  stageland,  leads  her  to  banish  Jack 
until  Act  II,  when  she  follows  him  to  the  city 
to  be  reconciled.  Here  Jack  and  his  churns  pro- 
ceed to  show  her  a  high  old  time,  so  that  instead 
of  rising  in  indignation  at  the  sights  she  sees  in 
the  Great  Wicked  City,  she  becomes  so  enamored 
of  the  life  that  Act  III  finds  her  planning  to  sell 
the  farm  and  move  near  the  attractions  of  the 
metropolis. 

It  is  a  character  play  with  the  contradictory 
yet  lovable  character  of  Aunt  Mary  serving  as 
the  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  string  of  incidents, 
old  stories  and  ancient  Reuben  jokes.  The  other 
roles  are  mere  shadow  pictures  cast  from  stock 
characters  that  have  served  since  plays  began, 
and  which  form  a  drop  curtain  before  which  the 
central  figure  walks.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
character  differentiation,  and  the  plot  with  not  a 
garment  of  probability  hides  its  bareness  behind 
a  screen  of  bright  lines. 

Miss  Robson,  in  the  role  of  Aunt  Mary,  is 
funny  in  her  usual  happy,  brisk  fashion,  but, 
while  her  quick  changes  of  mood  are  effective, 
she  shows  none  of  the  subtleties  of  finer  comedy 
with  which  the  part  might  easily  be  imbued. 


MAJESTIC.    "THE  TOP  o'  THE  WORLD."    Mu- 
sical extravaganza   in  two  acts.     Book  by  Mark 


3|otel  Martinique 

"A  HOTEL  IN    THE 
HEART  OF  THINGS" 


Broadway  *.i\d  Thirty-third  Street 
New  York 

C.  Located  precisely  where  the 
visitor  wishes  to  stop,  whether 
his  mission  be  one  of  p'easure  or 
business.  C,  The  restaurants 
have  secured  the  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  a  critical  patronage. 
d.The  highest  standard  of  ac- 
commodation at  moderate  rates. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR&SONS,  Inc.,  Props, 

P.  L.   PINKERTON,  Manager 
Also  Proprietors  St.  Denis  Hotel 


Van  Horn 


Son 


LARGEST  and  OLDEST  LEGITIMATE 

THEATRICAL  COSTUME  HOUSE 

IN  THE   COUNTRY 


We  cater  to  both  Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur. 


Philadelphia,  POL. 


FRITZ  SHOULTZ  ®.  CO. 

Fancy  and  Theatrical  Cejtamtj 

Largeit  and  Most  Complete  Stock  In  the  U.  S.  We 
carry  •  full  assortment  of  costumes  for  (lock  plays  and 
comic  operas  and  can  supply  theatrical  and  amateur 
costumes  on  short  notice. 


262  Wabaah  Avenue 


Chicago.  111. 


Espey's  Fragrant  Cream 

Will  relieve  and  heal  chapped  hands  and  lips,  rash,  sunburn, 
chafed  or  skin  rough  from  any  cause.  Prevents  tendency 
to  wrinkles  or  aging  of  the  skin.  Keeps  the  face  and  hands 
soft,  smooth,  firm  and  white.  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  for  it 


and  take  no  substitute. 


Package  of  Espey's  Court  Plaster 

Sent  FREE  on  receipt  2C  to  pay  postage. 
P.  B.  KEYS,  Astt.,  Ml  So.  Center  A ve.,  Chicago 
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You  want  the  best,  and  as  a  Christmas  gift  an  R.  &  L.  Electric 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  HER,  whether  wife,  sister  or 
sweetheart.  Every  feature  is  superior  to  any  other  electric  vehicle 
on  the  market.  Don't  buy  an  electric  vehicle  until  you  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  R.  &  L.  Get  the  information  from  our  agent, 
or  direct,  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

THE  RAUCH  ®.  LANG  CARRIAGE  CO. 


625  Superior  Avo..  Cleveland,  O. 


ELECTFUCS 


if    ><>  7 

Jte^A 


AGENTS 

Rice  s  Garage,  North  &  Madison  Aves.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Mr.  A.  H.  Murphy,  918  State  Street.  Erie,  Pa. 

Colburn  Auto  Co..  I5th  M.  &  Culfax  Ave.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Mr.  A.  McNall,  Fast  Ave..  So.  Union  &  Court  Sts.,  Rochester,  N  Y 

Messrs.  C.  P.  Kiinball&  Co. ,315  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III 

Teegarden  &  Putt.au  North  Main  St..  Goshen.  Ind. 

Union  Elec.  Light  &  Tower  Co.,  St.  I.ouis.  Mo. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Cowherd,  Jr.,  Auto  Co., 3208  Trocst  Ave..  KansasCity  Mo 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  V.  Neumann,  1342  Woodwird  Ave..  Drtioit,  Midi. 

Mr.  F.  W  Ramalev. 650  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Mr.  Jut.  A.  Wellman.  Pembroke  Bldg.,  Manchester  N.  H. 

Suburban  Auto  Garage,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A  Five  Minute 
Interview  with 
Two  Stars 

Blanche  Walsh  Says: 


Pianola  which  I  purchased 
from  the  Aeolian  Company  two 
years  ago  has  been  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  me.  With  no  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  good  music  at  the  opera 
during  the  season,  I  enjoy  every  night, 
after  the  theatre,  a  feast  of  melody, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Pianola. 

"  It  rests  me  after  hard  work,  soothes 
my  nerves,  and  makes  me  feel  at  peace 
with  all  mankind. 

"  I  cannot  too  highly  recommend  to 
the  tired,  hard-working  members  of  my 
profession  the  Pianola." 


Apollo  Player  Piano 

mikes  every  member  of  the  family  a  musician. 

Commands  the  Whole  Keyboard 

The  Only  88-Note   Player 

The  Apollo  Player  Piano  is  different. 

Its  individuality  iicleirly  detintd. 

Originality  has  been  the  mark  of  its  progess — the  reason  for  its 


Originality  is  revealed  !•> 

The  transposing  mouthpiece. —  The  complete  mastery  of  the  key- 
board.—  Drafting  of  the  scale. — The  concealed  player  pedals. — 
The  spring  motor. 

These  improvements  are  of  vital  consequence  to  whoever  wants  a  lastingly  sat- 
isfactory Piano  I'layer.  These  improvements  are  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
Apollo  book,  which  should  have  the  perusal  of  every  prospective  piano  purchaser. 

I'Se  will  welcome  your  visit  at  our  neiv  warerooms 

Apollo   Company          102-104  West  38th  Street 

Mark  Stern  Bldg.    Near  6th  Avenue 
Writljor  literature. 


Jefferson  De  Angelis  Says: 

''  I  THERE  are  two  things  in  my  life 
•A  that  give  me  great  pleasure,"  re- 
marked Jefferson  De  Angelis,  re- 
cently, as  he  sat  in  his  dressing  room  at 
the  Casino,  '<  my  automobile  and  my 
Pianola.  I  am  particularly  fond  ofmusic, 
and  had  often  gone  with  a  friend  of  mine 
to  hear  a  Philadelphia  organist  play  on  the 
Pianola.  Finally,  one  day  I  stopped  in 
at  the  Pianola  warerooms  in  this  city  and 
heard  some  selections,  and  I  have  owned 
a  Pianola  now  for  about  two  years. 

"It  is  a  musical  instrument,  not  a  mere 
mechanical  toy.  Why,  even  the  slight- 
est difference  in  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
upon  the  pedals  effects  a  difference  in  the  lone!  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  it,  it  gives  me  so  much  pleasure.  One  can  hear  all  the  latest 
music,  one  can  render  classical  selections  without  ever  being  «  out  of 
practice,'  as  happens  so  frequently  with  pianists.  I  feel  while  play- 
ing the  Pianola  that  I  am  actually  playing  the  piano,  with  all  the 
technic  required  for  difficult  selections,  and  can  hardly  realize  that  any 
part  of  the  performance  is  mechanical.  The  ability  to  regulate  the 
tempo,  the  tone,  and  to  secure  every  possible  shading,  makes  me  feel 
that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  way 
of  playing  a  Pianola  as  there  is  in  that  of  per- 
formers  upon  the  ordinary  piano." 


IMPORTANT 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  su  prosing  that  all  Piano-placers  arc 
very  much  alike,  or  that  any  make  of  Piano-flayer  may  be  called 
a  "Pianola." 

The  instrument  purchased  by  Mi,'A~  Blanche  H'0/j/i  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  de  Angelis,  is  the  Pianolf,  mu'-'e  only  by  the  Aeolian 
Co.  No  other  Piano-player  is  entil(td  to  l'u"  name,  .md  none  other 
APPROACHES  it  in  its  musical  u,^  mechar..val  excellence.  THE 
SALES  OF  THE  PIANOLA  .4KB 
ALL  OTHER  PIANO-PLAYERS 

The    Pianola    is    now    made    wi 
METROSTYLE,    two    exclusive    fe, 
completely    out   of   the   class   of   its 
mistake   to  pay  the  price  of  the  Pia 
instrument    lacking   its  vital  adi'antaf 

Send  TO-DAY  for  Pianola  Book 
strument  would  add  to  your  home  t 


..  . 

REATEh:   THA.\  THOSE  OF 


'he  THEMODIST  and  the 
•s,  '.i'hich  lift  the  Pianolf 
Id-be  competit-irs.  It  is  a 

.a  or  Pianola  Piano  for  any 

ind  learn  kimmuch  this  in- 
Tfs. 


|  The  Aeolian  Company 

AEOLIAN  HA)  L 

362  Fifth  Avenue,  Near      Ith  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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HENRY  W.  SAVAGE  SUCCESSES 


SEASON    1907-08 


(Grand  Opera  in  English) 


MADAM     BUTTERFLY 

.  ,    "  (Presented  by  the  Savage  English  Grand  Opera  Co.) 


By  GIACOMO  PUCCINI 


THE  MERRY  WIDOW 

A  Viennese  Operetta 

(New  York  Company — playing  New  Amsterdam 
Theatre) 


THE  MERRY  WIDOW 

(Chicago  Company — playing  the  Colonial  Theatre) 

THE  MERRY  WIDOW 

(Boston  Company — in  Preparation) 


Music  by 

FRANZ  LEHAR 

Book  by 

VICTOR  LEON 

and 

LEO  STEIN 

English  Lyrics  by 

ADRIAN  ROSS 


TOM    JONES 


English  Comic  Opera 


Music  by  EDWARD  GERMAN 

Book  and  Lyrics  by 

THOMPSON.  COURTNEIDGE 
and  TAYLOR 


RAYMOND  HITCHCOCK 


IN 


A  YANKEE  TOURIST 

A  Musical  Farce 


Book  by 

RICHARD  HARDING 
DAVIS 

Lyrics   by 

WALLACE  IRWIN 

Music  by 

ALFRED  G.  ROBYN 


THE  COLLEGE  WIDOW 


A  Comedy  of  Youth 
(Eastern  Company) 


THE  COLLEGE  WIDOW 


(AVestern  Company) 


By 
GEORGE  ADE 


THE  PRINCE  OF  PILSEN  1 

A  Musical  Comedy 
(American  Company — En  tour) 

THE  PRINCFOF  PILSEN 

(French  Company — playing  Olympia,  Paris) 

THE  PRINClTOF  PILSEN 

(German  Company — in  Preparation) 

WOODLAND 

A  Musical  Fantasy 
(American  Company — En  tour) 

WOODLAND 

(French  Company — in  Preparation) 

PRINCE  HUGO'S  HONEYMOON 


Music  by 
GUSTAVLUDERS 

Librettos    by 

FRANCIS  PIXLEY 


A  Fantastic  Operetta 

(In  Preparation) 


By  OSCAR  STRAUSS 


PORTIA  PERKINS 


A  Comedy  By  EDITH  ELLIS  BAKER 

(In  Preparation) 


THE  SHO-GUN 


Mu,ic  by  GUSTAV  LUDERS 

A  Musical  Comedy  Book  GEORGE  ADE 

(In  Preparation  for  Revival) 


BIOGRAPHY  of  MAUDE  ADAMS 


C.Octavo  size,  1 20  pages,  tastefully 
bound -in  superior  quality  silk  cloth, 
charmingly  illustrated  with  fine  plates 
made  from  24  valuable  photos  of  Miss 
Adams,  giving  the  first  complete  series 
of  all  her  character  portrayals,  from  the 
beginning  of  her  stage  career  to  her  fa- 
mous creation  of  Peter  Pan.  CLAlso  a 
list  of  the  complete  casts  of  some 
of  the  earlier  New  York  productions 
in  which  Miss  Maude  Adams  took 
part  and  where  they  were  produced. 
d.An  exclusive  and  genuine  Edition 
de  Luxe,  with  vividly  interesting  text 


A  most  valuable  work,  a  limited  edition 
of  which    has    jus.'    been  ""purchased 

by  THE  THEAfRE  MAGAZINE. 

The  book  is  jold  in  the  open  market 
and  retails  for  $1.50,  but  we  will 
give  away  one  copy  to  each  new 
subscriber  to  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  for  one  year  at  the 
•egular  price  of  $3.00,  sent  direct 
to  our  office.  d.We  reserve  the  right 
to  withdraw  this  offer  immediately 
after  the  present  edition  is  exhausted. 
Send  applications  accompanied  by 
money-order  or  check  at  once. 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO.,  26  West  33d  Street,  New  York 
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E.  Swan.  Lyrics  by  James  O'Dea.  Music  by 
Manuel  Klein  and  Anna  Caldwell.  Produced 
October  19  with  this  cast: 

Kris  Kringle,  Russell  Bassett;  Kankalcee,  Roger  Dolan; 
Maida,  Kathleen  Clifford;  Billy,  Bessie  Franklin;  Shell- 
man,  Harry  Fairleigh;  Westinghouse  Morse,  John  Mc- 
Veigh; Kokomo,  Anna  Laughlin;  Jack  in  the  Box, 
Fred  Bailey;  The  Candy  Kid,  Ralph  Austin;  The 
Friendly  Bear.  Arthur  Hill;  Stalacta,  Blanche  Wayne; 
Prince  Tinymite,  Helene  Montrose;  Jack  Frost,  George 
Majeroni;  Ice  Guards,  Mary  Mooney  and  Carolyn 
Barber;  Aurora  Borcalis,  George  W.  Monroe;  Chief  of 
Police,  Bobbie  Nolan. 

This  extravaganza,  whose  spectacular  features, 
plot  and  general  treatment  vividly  recall  "Babes 
in  Toyland"  and  "The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  deserves 
all  the  success  that  attended  the  last  two  named 
pieces.  It  is  novel  and  amusing  and  its  multi- 
colored scenes  a  delight  to  look  upon.  Its  fun- 
making  is  free  from  vulgarity,  yet  the  merriment 
never  flags  for  a  moment.  As  a  Christmas  en- 
tertainment for  children  it  could  not  be  improved 
upon. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Santa  Claus  land  at  the 
North  Pole.  Jack  Frost  resents  the  coming 
of  mere  mortals  in  the  land  of  Illusia  and  de- 
lights in  turning  them  into  ice.  He  is  frustrated 
by  an  inventor  who  has  a  can  of  tropical  atmos- 
phere which  thaws  out  his  victims.  A  fairy 
prince  loves  Maida,  a  young  girl  hunting  for  the 
Wishing  Pole,  and  another  damsel  named 
Stalacta  is  in  love  with  an  Arctic  explorer. 
Other  characters  are  Jack  in  the  Box,  the  Candy 
Kid,  a  domesticated  Polar  bear;  Santa  Claus  and 
Aurora  Borealis.  A  unique  and  charming  fea- 
ture is  a  chorus  number  composed  of  six  girls 
and  half  a  dozen  handsome  and  marvelously 
trained  collie  dogs.  The  costumes  are  gorgeous 
and  the  scenery  elaborate  and  in  good  taste. 

The  piece  is  well  acted.  George  Monroe,  one 
of  our  funniest  female  impersonators,  carries 
off  the  honors  as  the  Queen.  He  is  deliciously 
droll  and  keeps  the  house  in  a  roar.  He  is  well 
seconded  by  Anna  Laughlin  as  the  little  Eskimo 
Kokomo,  and  by  the  vaudeville  team  of  Bailey 
:xnd  Austin,  who  play  Jack  in  the  Box  and  Candy 
Kid,  respectively. 


BERKELEY  LYCEUM.  Arnold  Daly  in 
shoit  plays. 

M:.  Daly  continues  his  experiment  of  making 
up  ai  evening's  entertainment  of  one-act  plays. 
Others  have  tried  their  hand  at  the  game  and 
failed  t^  secure  enough  patronage  to  make  the 
venture  pay.  We  hope  Mr.  Daly  will  be  more 
successftf.  The  most  recent  bill  included  a  play- 
let from  ihe  French  by  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox 
entitled  "Ihe  Van  Dyck";  Mme.  Hanako,  the 
Japanese  ac  ress  in  a  comedy  by  W.  Shiko  called 
"A  Japanese  Lady,"  and  a  drama  in  one  act  from 
the  French  b>  Gladys  Unger  entitled  "After  the 
Opera."  The  b-st  of  these  three  features  was  the 
performance  of  4me.  Hanako,  a  remarkable  little 
Japanese  woman,  who  acts  with  unusual  charm 
and  cleverness  th>  part  of  a  diminutive  maid 
servant  who  masqiurades  in  her  mistress'  finery 
to  the  confusion  of  the  latter's  lover,  who  has 
come  to  kill  her.  Tie  pantomimic  skill  with 
which  the  actress  can  -onvey  every  shade  of 
meaning  in  the  play  is  iemarkable.  The  two 
other  pieces,  "The  Van  D;ck"  and  "After  the 
Opera"  are  typically  French,  the  one  humorous, 
the  other  gruesome.  Both  ai=  interesting  and 
novel.  Mr.  Daly  is  supported  'ty  an  excellent 
company. 


GREAT    BEAR   SPRING    WATEl. 
None   Purer    Than    Great   Bear. 


GERMAN  THEATER.  Dr.  Baumfek,  has 
been  fortunate  in  presenting  of  late  to  his  na- 
trons several  interesting  novelties,  notably  "hie 
Grosse  Gemeinde,"  by  Leopold  Lipschutz  and 
Rudolph  Lehar,  produced  October  15,  is  a  clever 
German  comedy,  a  variant  upon  the  Gallic  theme, 
menage  a  trois.  The  first  act  finds  Count 
Mariani,  a  rising  politician,  his  wife,  their  friend 
Lordano,  a  banker,  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Scarpa,  the 
wealthy  Marchesa  da  Mincio  and  her  up-to-date 
daughter,  Bice,  staying  at  a  fashionable  hotel 
on  the  Lido  near  Venice.  The  Marchesa  wants 
Mariani  to  marry  her  daughter,  Bice,  but 
Mariani,  a  bachelor,  would  rather  make  love  to 
Fiametta,  wife  of  his  friend  Lordano.  The 
lady  discourages  Mariani  but  in  such  a  way  that 
he  is  encouraged  to  pursue  her.  Lordano's  sus- 
picions are  aroused,  and  he  bribes  Fernando, 
Mariani's  confidential  servant,  to  steal  one  of  his 
wife's  love  letters  to  Mariani.  He  tracks  his 
wife  to  Mariani's  apartments  and  surprises  the 
guilty  couple.  The  irony  of  this  scene  is  de- 
licious. According  to  the  conventional  exploita- 
tion of  housekeeping  for  three,  the  outraged  hus- 
band kills  or  is  killed.  But  not  here.  Lordano 
(Heinrich  Marlow)  explains  to  the  astounded 
couple  that  he  has  no  anger.  On  the  contrary, 
he  rejoices  in  the  opportunity  of  making  two 
IXT, pie  happy  and  that  he  purposes  to  divorce 


The  PAUL     E     WIR 

FOUNTAIN 


•3 
\ 


'  t     I 

m 


A  Winner  that  is 

"Something  to  Crow  About" 

Always  Ready  !  Always  Right !  Always 
Writes  !  The  Wirt  Fountain  Pen  doesn't 
flinch  cr  skip.  Ask  any  user  of  a  Wirt  Pen 
if  you  need  proof  before  trying;  it  always 
writes  when  called  upon.  You  need  a  Paul 
E.  Wirt  Fou-atain  Pen. 

BEST  BY  TEST  OF  30  YEARS 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere — there  is  no  substitute. 
Catalogue  of  100  styles  sent  free  on  request.       Address 

Box  G  15  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 
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The       Current       Plays       in       Caricature 


-f.POWER 


^A 

MASON 


TO  OUR  READERS:   The  above  full-page  cartoon  drawn  by  the   n-ell-known   caricaturist,   Mr.    Henry   Harmony,   shows  the  current  plays  on   the   American   stao-, 
the  profess.onal   humorist.      We   shoulcf  like  to   get   from  our  reaArs  their  opinion   of  the  cartoon,  and  to  know  if  it  amuses  them.     If  we  find  that  T  has  thefr  endor« 

the  cartoon  will  be  continue*  as  a  regular  monthly  feature  of    THE    THEATRE    MAGAZINE.— THE    EDITOK 
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his  wife  and  hand  her  over  to  Mariani,  who  will, 
of  course,  make  her  his  own  wife.  This  de- 
nouement closely  resembles  "John  Glayde's 
Honor,"  which  Mr.  Hackett  is  presenting  this 
season. 

It  is  almost  invidious  to  mention  the  "Cesara 
Colonna"  of  Ernest  Sauermann,  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  part  has  great  possibilities  of  char- 
acterization which  are  wonderfully  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  this  splendid  comedian.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  obsequious,  fawning,  yet  proud 
Corsican,  to  the  man  who  has  stepped  on 
Mariani's  shoulders  into  pride  and  place,  was  as 
fine  a  piece  of  work  as  New  York  has  seen  for 
years. 

Certainly  the  most  successful  productions  up 
to  date  by  Dr.  Baumfeld's  company  have  been 
the  three  one-act  plays,  "Die  Letzten  Masken" 
(The  Last  Mask),  "Der  Grune  Kakadu"  (At  the 
Sign  of  the  Green  Parrot),  and  "Literatur" 
(Literature),  all  three  by  Arthur  Schnitzler,  of 
Vienna,  the  author  of  "The  Reckoning,"  seen 
here  last  season  with  Miss  Katherine  Grey. 

"Die  Letzten  Masken"  is  a  gruesome  little 
story  and  contains  but  one  situation.  It  shows 
two  dying  men  in  a  charity  hospital.  One,  Flo- 
rian  Jackwerth,  an  actor,  believes  he  is  on  the 
road  to  recovery  when  in  reality  he  is  dying  on 
his  feet;  the  other,  Karl  Rademacher,  a  journal- 
ist, is  also  dying  and  realizes  that  his  end  is 
also  at  hand.  His  one  thought  is  to  get  square 
with  Weihgast,  a  poet,  whom  he  hates  because 
he  sees  in  him  the  cause  of  his  own  failure  in 
life.  Rademacher  (Sauermann)  has  known 
Weihgast's  (Marlow)  wife  only  too  well  and  he 
(Rademacher)  is  possessed  with  such  a  frenzy 
of  hatred  for  his  rival  in  everything,  that  he  de- 
termines to  tell  this  tale  to  Weihgast  and  die 
revenged.  He  tells  this  story  to  Jackwerth 
(Eugen  Burg)  and  through  him  persuades  one 
of  the  doctors  to  send  for  Weihgast.  The  latter 
comes  in  evening  dress,  the  picture  of  prosperity, 
to  the  dying  pauper  and,  filled  with  his  own  im- 
portance, chatters  to  the  moribund  about  his  own 
success,  interspersed  with  inquisitive  demands 
why  Rademacher  has  sent  for  him.  This  is  the 
real  drama  of  the  playlet.  Rademacher  remains 
:ilent  but  gloating  over  the  secret  that  lies  within 
him,  that  the  wife  of  this  bumptious  cad  had 
bten  his  mistress.  Finally  he  dismisses  his  enemy 
w^h  the  statement  that  he  only  wished  to  see 
him  before  he  died.  Sauermann  as  Rademacher 
was  •superb.  His  facial  display  evincing  his  con- 
tempi  hatred  and  secret  triumph  over  Weihgast, 
with  Oily  one  spoken  line,  was  a  triumph  of  the 
fine  an  of  acting. 

.The  s-.ene  of  "Die  Grune  Kakadu"  (At  the 
Sign  of  he  Green  Parrot)  is  laid  in  Paris  coin- 
cident with  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  It  seems  in- 
spired by  Leoncavallo's  "I  Pagliacci,"  being, 
like  the  lattir,  a  play  within  a  play  and  having 
the  same  denouement.  "The  Green  Parrot"  is 
,in  inn  where  bored  aristocrats  look  for  thrills 
in  meeting  supposed  murderers  and  crooks  wno 
are  in  reality  actors  posing  as  such  and  hired  by 
the  innkeeper,  an  old  theatrical  manager,  for  the 
entertainment  of  hi-,  patrons.  Comes  also  a  real 
minder  in  the  persoi.  of  a  released  convict  who 
has  made  away  with  jis  aunt  and  who  idds  a 
touch  of  realism,  as  it  -vere,  to  the  pictur?,  by 
joining  the  company.  Heiri  (August  Weigert) 
has  warned  his  mistress  Letcadie  (Ella  Hofer). 
As  the  leader  of  the  nobles  tiere  is  the  Duke  de 
Cadignan.  Henri  entering  begins  to  act  his  lit- 
tle play,  the  Duke  then  being  abstnt.  In  the  play 
Henri  shows  that  he  has  killed  the  Duke  because 
he  had  wronged  his  wife.  At  this  moment  the 
real  duke  enters.  A  chance  word  from  one  of 
the  audience  tells  Henri  that  the  DUP.«  has  in 
reality  been  intimate  with  Leocadie  and  ht  forth- 
with stabs  de  Cadignan  to  the  heart. 


GREAT    BEAR    SPRING  WATER. 
"  Its  Purity  naa  made  It  famous." 


Puccini's  Opera  "Manon  Lescaut" 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE: 

In  the  November  THEATRE  Charles  Veileger 
asks  when  and  where  Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut" 
was  first  sung  in  the  United  States.  The  work 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  San  Francisco,  Wed- 
nesday, September  13,  1905,  with  the  following 
cast :  Manon  Lescaut,  Signorina  Ticci ;  Lescaut, 
sergeant  of  the  guards,  Signer  Moreo;  The 
Chevalier  des  Grieux,  Signor  Coppola;  Geronte 
di  Ravair,  treasurer-general,  Signor  Dado ; 
Edmondo,  a  student,  Signorina  Aubert ;  The 
Innkeeper,  Signor  Cervi ;  A  Singer,  Signorina 
Holmes;  The  Dancing  Master,  Signor  Cervi;  A 
Lamp  Lighter,  Signor  Valerga ;  Sergeant  of  the 
Royal  Archers,  Signor  Perron ;  Captain  in  the 
Navy,  Signor  Cervi ;  Hair  Dresser,  Signor 
Gianetto.  Yours  truly, 

JOSEPHINE  YOUNG. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  Nov.  3,   1907. 


GreenKut* 

and 

unpany 


Coi 


Holiday 

Gift 

Suggestions 


As  a  store  in  which  to  choose  Christmas 
gifts  this  house  offers  two  very  powerful 
attractions. 

First- -The  attraction  of  numberless  new 
ideas  and  exclusive  pieces  of  beauty  in 
practically  all  departments. 

Second-  -The  attraction  of  the  pricing  - 
the  lowest  ever  known  on  high-class  goods. 

Note  especially  the  dainty  gift  suggestions 
-new,  exclusive,  but  often  surprisingly 
inexpensive — in  jewelry,  fans,  hair  orna- 
ments, men's  knick  knacks,  desk  fittings, 
handkerchiefs,  laces,  neckwear  and  fifty 
other  lines. 

Note  also  the  beautiful  designs  in  electric, 
gas  and  oil  lamps  and  the  importations  of 
fancy  china. 

We  have  searched  America  and  Europe 
for  the  best  and  most  beautiful  they  had 
to  give — and  secured  it. 


Sixth    Avenue,    Eighteenth    to    Nineteenth   Streets,  New  York 
(Formerly  occupied  by  B.  Altman  &  Co.) 


••The 
Perfect 


Pint  of 
Stout." 


Here  it  is!  The  Digestive  Stout 


It's  MEUX'S  C'rM™;r')  Original  London 
Stout  and  cornes  from  the  Meux  Brew- 
ery, London.  Brewed  bythem  continu- 
ously since  1764— and  bottled  only  by 
them.  Soft,  smooth,  delicious — try  it. 
"The  Perfect  Pint  of  Stout."  For  sale 
by  leading  grocers,  wine  merchants,  etc. 
Booklet  Free. 


LUYTIES    BROTHERS 


Sole  Agents 


NEW   YORK 


P.  S.    They— the  Helix's,  alto  brew  India  Pale  Ale 
—the  most  exquisite  Ale  ever  brought  to  America 


I  FACSIMILE  OF  LABEL   REDUCED  I 
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MR.    HACKETT     PRESENTS     FOR     THE     SEASON     OF     1907-1908 

James  K.  Hackett  £9  E.  M.  Holland 


IN 


'John  Glayde's  Honour" 

By  ALFRED  SUTRO 


IN 


Last  night  was  one  of  successes  for  Mr.  Hackett,  for  his  supporting  com- 
pany, for  Mr.  Sutro,  and  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  annual  entertain- 
ments of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club.  John  Glaydc,  as  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Hackett,  is  one  of  the  best  delineated  types  on  the  stage.  His  pathetic  ef- 
forts, swift  change  of  mood,  and  final  renunciation  of  vengeance  are  etched 
with  a  series  of  fine  touches,  which  constitute  a  masterly  creation  of  character, 
and  by  far  the  best  character  drawing  yet  created  by  that  actor. 

"John  Glayde's  Honour"  is  a  great  play. 

—Milwaukee  News,  November  sth,  1907 

In  the  r61e  of  John  Glayde  Mr.  Hackett  is  doing  the  best  work  in  which 
he  has  been  seen.  The  entire  company  is  one  of  exceptional  merit.  The 
production  is  magnificently  staged  and  costumed,  as  well  as  more  than  ade- 
quately presented.  — Milwaukee  Sentinel,  November  5th,  1907 

The  play  is  a  splendid  piece  of  workmanship,  the  dialogue  brilliant  but 
never  irrelevant.  The  situations  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  various  char- 
acters, and  grow  in  intensity.  Mr.  Hackett  has  not  been  seen  here  to  better 
advantage.  — Toronto  News,  November  I2th,  1907 


The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles" 

A  Dramatization  of  Meredith  Nicholson's  Novel,  by  George  Middleton 


The  play  made  an  instant  success,  and  E.  M.  Holland  has  added  another 
striking  characterization  to  his  already  long  line  of  interesting  roles.  Mr. 
Holland  has  been  surrounded  by  a  strong  supporting  company. 

— Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  3,  1907 

The  role  presents  Mr.  Holland  in  a  character  quite  aside  from  anything 
in  which  he  has  been  seen  here,  and  he  was  given  an  ovation  that  only  ended 
when  he  responded  to  calls  for  a  speech. 

— Milwaukee  News,  October  i6th,  1907 

E.  M.  Holland,  in  the  role  of  Bates,  the  butler,  is  a  delight  in  which  he 
scores  decisively.  Mr.  Holland  sinks  his  own  personality  in  that  of  the  part 
most  successfully,  which  makes  him  a  vital  part  of  the  play,  even  when  he 
stands  unobtrusively  in  the  background. 

—  The  Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  i6th,  1907 


A  Superb  Portrait 

Maude 
Adams 

As  Peter  Pan 

VI NG  received  numerous  demands 
for  a  special  edition,  without  any  let- 
tering, of  the  charming  portrait  of  Maude 
Adams  which  adorned  the  front  cover  of 
the  February,  1906,  number  of  THE  TH  E- 
A  TRE  MA  GAZINE,  we  have  just  issued  a 
limited  number  of  this  portrait  lithographed 
in  colors  on  heavy  bristolboard,  size  14  x  16, 
ready  for  framing. 

The  edition   is   strictly   limited   to   two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  price  %i.oo  each. 

The  pictures  will  be  forwarded  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  order  accompanied  by  check, 
Postal  note,  currency  or  stamps. 

Address:  THE  1HEA  TRE  MAGAZINE  Art  Department 

26  West  Thirty-  Third  Street 

New  York  City 


HENRY  B.  HARRIS' 
ENTERPRISES 

Hudson  Theatre 

44tK  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York 

Hackett  Theatre 

42d   Street,  near  Broad-way,  New  York 

Robert   Edeson,   in  "  Classmates 

By  William  C.  de  Mille  and  Margaret  Turnbull 

Rose   Stahl,   in  "The   Chorus   Lady 

By  James  Forbes 

Edgar   Selwyn,   in  "  Strongheart 
Ralph    Stuart,   in   "  Strongheart 

By  William  C.  de  Mille 

Florence  Roherts,   in  "  Zira 

By  Henry  Miller  and  Hartley  Miners 
(In  conjunction  with  John  G>rt) 

Ruth   St.    D~nis 

'The   Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  Co.  A 

*  The   Lion  and  fAe   Mouse,  Co.  B 
'  The   Lion  and  the   Mouse,  Co.  C 

*  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  Co.  D 

By  Charles  Klein 

In   Preparation 

New  Plays    by  George  Broadhurst,  James  Forbes,  Augustus  Pitou.  Sr. 


CHARLES     DILLINGHAM     PRESENTS 

ELSIE      JANIS 

IN   HER   BEST  MUSICAL   PLAY 

THE      HOYDEN 
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DAVID  BELASCO  INTERESTS 


SEASON    1907-08 


icneraJ 


msiness 


Otfi 


ices 


at 


Tke 


ON  TOUR 


BLANCHE  BATES 

Farewell  Appearances  in    "  Tke    Girl    of    the    Golden    West*" 


STUYVESANT   THEATRE,  NEW  YORK 


DAVID  WARFIELD 

in  "A   Grand  Army  Man" 


"THE  ROSE  T°HFE  RANCHO 


Witn  MISS  FRANCES  STARR 


BELASCO  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  WARRENS  OF  VIRGINIA 

\Vith  Charlotte  \Valker  and  Frank  Kccnan 


DAVID    BELASCO'S  THEATRES   IN   NEW    YORK 


BELASCO 

THEATRE  West  42d  Street.  Near  Broadway 


STUYVESANT 

THEATRE  West  44th  Street,  near  Broadway 


STUYVESANT   THEATRE 


NEW    YORK 


MARGARET  ANGLIN 


AND 


HENRY   MILLER 


IN 


"THE    GREAT    DIVIDE 


BY 


WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY 
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The  Uon  «nd  the  loot. 


'TTHE  success  with  which  The   Theatre  Record 
was  received  last  season  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  publishing  of  our  new  volume,  the 


Specimen  Pages 


A  Handsome  Book  of  eighty  pages,  size  10x14. 
Beautifully  bound  as  a  scrap  book,  in  silk  cloth, 
gold  lettering,  title  page  and  table  of  contents. 
Japanese  vellum  is  used  throughout  the  entire 
volume.  Printed  headings  on  each  page.  Postpaid, 
Price,  $3.OO 


Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play,  thus  insuring  to  the  collector 
all  the  necessary  space  for  the  program,  pictures  of  the  plays  and  players, 
and  one  page  to  write  his  own  criticism  if  so  desired. 


Specimen  Pages 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  AT   OUR.  RISK  AND  COST 


VHONTnCPrlAGA2NE 

DCVOTT.D-TO 

rue-none 


The  Ma.ga.zine  $3.00  a  Year 

.     .     .    AND    .     .     . 

THE    BOOK 

Country  Homes  and  Gardens 
«  «  «  Of  Moderate  Cost  «  «  « 

SENT  FREE = 


Whether  You  Own,  or  are   Planning  to   Have 

a  Country  Home  or  a  House  and  Garden 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  and  Offer. 

It  is  our  way  of  interesting  both  New  and  Old 

Subscribers  to  the  J$DOSe&fiafftffl.  Magazine 

the  ablest  and  most  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed  magazine  in  America.  Devoted  to 
the  practical  interests  of  the  Home-maker,  the  house,  the  garden  or  lawn,  whether 
large  or  small — interiors,  furniture,  furnishings  and  designings,  covering  the  planning 
and  furnishing  of  the  house,  cottage,  villa  or  palatial  residence — and  achieving  satis- 
factory results  for  a  minimum  expenditure. 

No  Money  Required.  Simply   S'^n   and   Mail   Coupon 

To  Old  Subscribers  we  will  send   prepaid   this  beautiful  and 
valuable  book  on  receipt  of  $1.50  additional. 


To  Each  New  Subscriber  we  Give  Free 

the  new  and  beautiful    Book    for    the  home-builders 

Countr»    Homes  a*nd  Gardens 
*    *    « Of  Moderate  Cost  *    *    * 

edited  by  Char1  5  Francis  Osborne,  and  containing  200  interesting  and  valuable  Plans 
and  Pictures  Of  houses  ranging  in  cost  from  £800  to  $6,000,  their  gardens,  lawns 
and  interio*  views.  Suburban  homes,  seashore  or  mountain  cottages,  bungalows  and 
mexpensvely  reirodeled  farm-houses,  with  many  other  types, — are  presented  in  plans 
and  pi  .tures  with  detailed  notes  and  explanations.  It  is  not  a  book  of  stock  plans. 
Eac\  design  is  the  work  of  an  architect  of  established  reputation. 


The  John   C.   Winston  Co.,    1006  Arch  St..  Phila.     Send  me  prepaid  one  copy 

Country  Homes  of    Moderate  Cost  and   Mouse  and  Cjarden  for  one  year. 

When  the  book  and  magazine  arrive  I  will  either  remit  $3.00  within 

S  days  or  return  the  book  at  your  expense. 


Name 

S          Address . 


JOHN    C. 

1006  Arch  Street 


WINSTON    CO. 

Philadelphia 
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